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Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


No.  4972 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  ( Broadcasting  Station 

WCFL),  Appellant, 

vs. 

Federal  Radio  Commission.  I 


1  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


No.  4972. 

Notice  of  Appeal  from  Decision  of  Federal  Radio 

Commission. 

File  No.  4-MB-124,  Docket  348,  of  the  Federal  Radio 

Commission. 


In  re  Application  of  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  (Broad¬ 
casting  Station  WCFL)  for  Modification  of  Radio 

Broadcasting  License. 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  owner  of  Radio  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Station  WCFL,  located  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  hereby 
gives  notice  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  entered  on  May  20th,  1929,  denying  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  modification  of  the  radio  broadcasting  li¬ 
cense  theretofore  issued  by  said  Federal  Radio  Commission 
to  appellant,  and  assigns  the  following  reasons  for  appeal: 

1.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  evidence  in  the  record. 

2.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  Radio  Comihission  is  con¬ 
trary  to  law. 

3.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  is 
against  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience. 

1— 4972a  ! 
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4.  The  Federal  Radio  Commission  based  its  decision  on 
an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  law  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience. 

2  5.  The  Federal  Radio  Commission,  by  Order  pre¬ 

viously  entered,  unreasonably  and  unlawfully  re¬ 
quired  the  appellant,  in  its  application  for  modification  of 
license,  to  designate  a  single  frequency  to  which  it  wished 
to  be  assigned,  and  required  appellant  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
test  with  certain  broadcasters  already  operating  on  that 
frequency,  to  determine  which  should  be  licensed  to  use  it; 
whereas,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
to  consider  the  entire  radio  broadcasting  band,  and  to  de¬ 
termine,  not  merely  the  allocation  of  a  particular  frequency, 
but  whether  or  not  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  con¬ 
venience  would  be  served  by  allotting  some  one  of  the 
ninety  available  frequencies  to  appellant.  The  Commission 
acted  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  public  interest  in  com¬ 
pelling  appellant  to  enter  into  the  equivalent  of  a  law 
suit  with  certain  other  broadcasters  regarding  a  single  fre¬ 
quency,  and  in  disregarding  all  of  the  other  frequencies 
available. 

6.  The  Federal  Radio  Commission,  by  its  previous  Orders 
and  Rules,  made  an  allocation  of  radio  broadcasting  facili¬ 
ties  throughout  the  United  States  which  was  unreasonable 
and  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  which  said  allocation  deprived  appellant  of  the  use  of 
a  frequency  it  enjoyed  before  said  allocation;  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  unreasonably  held,  bv  its  decision 
now  appealed  from,  that  said  allocation  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  facilities  ought  to  be  maintained  as  against  appellant’s 
application,  notwithstanding  overwhelming  evidence  to  the 
contrarv. 

7.  The  decision  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  is  in 
part  based  on,  and  tends  to  establish  the  theory  that  pri¬ 
ority  in  time  of  operation  establishes  priority  of  right  to 
continue  the  use  of  broadcasting  facilities,  which  theory  is 
contrarv  to  law. 

•r 

8.  The  decision,  in  view  of  the  evidence,  tends  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  unlawful  theory  that  broadcasters  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  right  to  the  use  of  radio  frequencies  which 
they  have  theretofore  used  under  license  from  the  United 
States. 
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3  9.  The  uncontradicated  evidence  iii  the  record 

shows  that  the  applicant,  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  a  subordinate  body  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor ;  that  it  owns  and  operates,  under  restricted  limita¬ 
tions,  radio  broadcasting  Station  WCFL  at  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois  as  trustee  for,  and  in  the  interests  of,  thg  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  Organized  Labor  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  that  there  are  more  than  four  milliop  of  dues  pay¬ 
ing  members  in  this  body  of  citizens ;  that  practically  this 
entire  group  is  deeply  interested  in,  and  anxious  to  have 
one  of  the  ninety  available  frequencies  in  the|  radio  broad¬ 
casting  band  assigned  to  the  applicant,  so  that  there  may 
be  at  least  one  radio  station  over  which  may  be  broadcast, 
on  proper  occasions,  the  policies,  principles  and  ideals  of 
Organized  Labor.  The  Federal  Radio  Comrbission,  by  its 
decision,  denies  to  this  vast  body  of  citizens  any  adequate 
facilities  in  this  great  new  field  of  communication,  partly 
on  the  theory  that  radio  should  not  be  used  for  propaganda 
purposes,  and  partly,  no  doubt  for  other  reasons  to  be  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Commission.  In  so  denying  one  single  fre¬ 
quency  to  Organized  Labor,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 


has  disregarded  the  public  interest,  necessity 


and  conveni¬ 


ence. 

10.  The  evidence  in  this  record  shows  that  the  appellant, 
if  granted  one  exclusive  broadcasting  frequency  with  ade¬ 
quate  power,  and  two  or  threq  short  waves  jin  the  relay 
broadcasting  or  fixed  service  bands,  will  establish  a  na¬ 
tion  wide,  and  possibly  a  world  wide  group  of  I  broadcasting 
stations,  all  operating  on  the  same  broadcasting  frequency, 
and  rebroadcasting  the  same  program  being  ;broadcast  by 
the  central  station,  WCFL  at  Chicago.  B\i  this  means, 
practically  the  entire  North  American  Continent,  and  even 
foreign  countries  can  be  served  with  radio  facilities  on  a 
single  broadcast  frequency.  The  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  its  decision,  disregarded  the  public  interest,  neces¬ 
sity  and  convenience  in  denying  to  appellant  the  means  and 
opportunity  to  render  this  service. 

4  11.  The  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience 

will  be  protected  and  substantially  advanced  if  this 
court  shall  enter  a  judgment  herein  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  and  ordei-ing  that  the 
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appellant  be  granted  the  facilities  requested  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  said  Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR, 
By  E.  W.  NOCKELS, 

Secretary . 

HOPE  THOMPSON, 

Attorney  for  Appellant , 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor . 

Received  a  copy  of  tlie  foregoing  Notice  of  Appeal,  this 
5tli  dav  of  June,  1929. 

BETHUEL  M.  WEBSTER,  Jr., 
General  Counsel ,  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
By  PAUL  D.  P.  SPEARMAN, 

Assistant  Counsel . 

5  [Endorsed:]  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  In  re  Application  of  Chicago 

Federation  of  Labor  (Broadcasting  Station  WCFL).  File 
No.  4-M-B-124,  Docket  348  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion.  Notice  of  Appeal.  Hope  Thompson,  811  Conway 
Bldg.,  Tel.  Central  5479.  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 
Columbia.  Filed  June.  5,  1929.  Henry  W.  Hodges,  Clerk. 

6  Doc.  37. 

WCFL  #549. 

Form  No.  13. 

Station  License  File  No.  4549. 

(To  be  filled  in  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission:)  Call 
Letters:  WCFI^.  Frequency: - .  Power: - .  Of¬ 
ficial  Number: - . 

United  States  of  America,  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

Application  for  Modification  of  Station  License. 

(Submit  in  duplicate  to  District  Supervisor  of  Radio  in 
charge  of  district  in  which  station  is  located.  Swear  to 
one  copy.) 
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To  the  Federal  Radio  Commission: 

i 

1.  Name  of  applicant:  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

2.  Post  office  address:  State:  Illinois;  Cify:  Chicago; 
Street:  South  Wabash  Avenue;  Number:  623. 

4-M-B-124.  | 

3.  Nature  of  Modification: 

Terms  of  Present  License. 

A.  Frequency:  970  Kcs.  ! 

B.  Power :  25,000  and  25,000  Exp.  Watts. 

C.  Hours  of  operation:  Limited  time. 

D.  Location  of  transmitter:  Downers  Grove,  ill. 

E.  Location  of  main  studio:  623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

F.  Call  letters :  W-C-F-L. 

Modification  Requested. 

I 

A.  Frequency:  770  Kcs. 

B.  Power1:  25,000  &  25,000  Exp.  Watts. 

C.  Hours  of  operation:  Unlimited. 

D.  Location  of  transmitter:  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

E.  Location  of  main  studio:  623  So.  Wabash  Ate.,  Chicago, 

Ill.  ! 

F.  Call  letters2 :  W-C-F-L. 


7  4.  How  will  the  granting  of  the  application  serve 

public  interest,  convenience,  or  necessity?  See  at¬ 
tached  insertion. 

5.  The  applicant’s  last  application  for  a  station  license 

is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  this  application,  and  the  truth 
of  the  statements  therein  contained  is  hereby  reaffirmed  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  the  contrary  expressly  appear^  in  this  ap¬ 
plication.  | 

6.  The  applicant  waives  any  claim  to  the  use  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  frequency  or  wave  length  or  of  the  ether  as  against 


1  If  construction  of  a  new  transmitter  is  contemplated,  application  for  con¬ 
struction  pirmit  must  be  filed. 

2  Call  letters  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Any  request 
for  change  will  be  submitted  to  him  by  the  Commission. 
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the  regulatory  power  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
previous  use  of  the  same,  whether  by  license  or  otherwise, 
and  requests  a  station  license  in  accordance  with  this  appli¬ 
cation. 

Dated  this  30th  dav  of  October,  1928. 

CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR, 
(Signed)  E.  N.  NOCKELS, 

Applicant. 


State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Edward  X.  Nockels,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Agent  of  Chicago  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  (if  applicant  is  not  an  individual,  insert 
44 agent  of”)?  above-named  applicant  and  that  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  foregoing  application  are  true  of  his  own 
knowledge,  except  as  to  such  statements  as  are  therein 
stated  to  be  on  information  and  belief,  and  as  to  such  state¬ 
ments  applicant  believes  them  to  be  true. 

(Signed)  E.  N.  NOCKELS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928. 

(Signed)  SYBIL  MOLLIE  LE VITAS, 

Notary  Public. 

8  Insertion  in  Answer  to  Q.  4. 

How  WCFL  Serves  the  Public. 

Voice  of  Labor  Aids  Manv  Public  Movements. 

* 

Station  WCFL  transmitters  are  located  on  the  Navy 
Pier,  formerly  the  Municipal  Pier,  one  mile  out  in  Lake 
Michigan,  at  foot  of  Grand  avenue.  The  city  of  Chicago 
has  leased  the  towers  at  the  pier  to  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  for  ten  years  for  broadcasting  purposes. 

Because  of  the  location  of  its  transmitters,  Station  WCFL 
is  in  constant  touch  with  the  boats  on  the  lake  and  to  receive 
S.  0.  S.  calls. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago  and  his  cabinet  can  broadcast  mes¬ 
sages  when  necessarv  from  the  mavor’s  office. 

Prominent  among  WCFL  program  features  are; 
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Civic  Program.  j 

i 

Band  concerts  by  the  city  of  Chicago  from  Navy  Pier. 

Lectures,  educational  talks  and  public  entertainments  are 
frequently  given  on  the  Navy  Pier  and  broadcast  by  remote 
control. 

Election  returns  and  other  matters  of  publi^  interest  are 
announced  from  time  to  time. 

Special  civic  talks  by  city  officials  and  department  heads. 

Musical  programs  from  the  public  schools,  conventions 
and  similar  gatherings. 

Federation  of  Labor  Period. 


Each  evening  from  7:00  to  8:00  o’clock  is  known  as  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  period. 

During  this  period  industrial  problems  are  discussed  by 
members  of  the  labor  movement. 


Talks  about  the  unemployment  and  employment  situa¬ 
tion — where  employment  can  best  be  had  on  the  farms,  in 
industrial  plants  and  at  seasonable  occupations  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Talks  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Women’s  High 


School  teachers. 


Union  Motor  Club  talks,  supplying  information  on  good 
roads  throughout  the  country,  also  supplying  route  for 
trips. 

Traffic  and  safety  talks. 

Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters  talks. 

Infant  Welfare  Society  of  Chicago  talks.  ! 

Household  economics  talks. 

Juvenile  Protective  association  talks. 

i 

Garden  Clubs  of  Chicago  and  suburbs. 

. 

Co-operation  in  Civic  Movement. 

Active  co-operation  is  extended  to  civic  and  public  move¬ 
ments,  such  as: 

The  Red  Cross  drive, 

*  i 

Old  Ironside  drive, 

Striking  Miners  Benefit, 

American  Legion  drive  and  talks. 

Mississippi  Flood  Benefit. — the  Honorable  Chas.  Dawes, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  was  ampng  the  many 
noted  speakers.  I 


i 


i 
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9  The  1933  World’s  Fair  committee  broadcast  their 

initial  program  April  19th  from  the  Auditorium 
theatre.  Many  noted  speakers,  including  Rufus  C.  Dawes, 
president  of  the  World’s  Fair  Centennial  committee,  also 
president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  spoke. 

Musical  Entertainment. 

Musical  entertainment  is  furnished  by  the  Actors’  Equity 
and  Musicians’  Union,  who  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

WCFL  studios  are  located  at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue 
through  arrangements  with  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company.  These  studios  are  devoted  both  to  radio  broad¬ 
casting  and  to  recording  and  reproducing  of  the  work  of 
world  famous  musical  artists.  Station  WCFL  is  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  utilize  the  services  of  many  nationally  known  and 
world-famous  Brunswick  artists  under  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


Religious  Services. 

Religious  services  by  the  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Radio  League  of  Reconciliation  are  broad¬ 
cast  daily  from  1:00  to  2:00  p.  m. ;  Sundays,  11:00  a.  m.  to 
12:30  p.  m.,  and  from  5:15  to  6:30  p.  m. 

Farmers’  Activities. 

Daily  reports  are  broadcast  on  the  markets,  crop  condi¬ 
tions  and  subjects  of  special  interest  to  farmers,  including 
daily  weather  reports  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau. 

Livestock  reports  furnished  by  the  Farmers’  Union  Live¬ 
stock  commission  and  the  Farmers’  Unions  of  the  central 
states. 

Government  reports  and  statistics  prepared  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  branch  office  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  economics. 

Co-operation  With  Newspapers. 

WCFL  programs  are  sent  to  all  newspapers  in  the 
country,  including  our  weekly  publication  of 
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The  Federation  News,  which  has  a  circulation  of  over 
76,000. 

WCFL  Radio  Magazine,  which  has  a  circulation  of  over 

100,000.  ! 

In  both  these  publication-  we  give  our  radio  fans  general 
information  about  radio  and  radio  broadcasting.  Also,  our 
weekly  program  in  detail.  * 

Station  WCFL  is  operated  not  for  profit  but  solely  for 
public  service.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  non-political. 

10  WCFL  History  Briefs. 

i 

1924 — Pressmen,  Local  No.  3,  presents  resolution  asking 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  -to  consider  advisability  of 
establishing  a  radio  broadcast  station  for  benefit  of  Organ¬ 
ized  Labor.  Painters  and  Decorators,  Local  194,  later  pre¬ 
sents  similar  resolution. 

Survey  and  investigation  authorized  by  executive  board 
of  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  Upon  favorable  report, 
executive  board  given  full  power  to  act.  Action  deferred, 
Secretary  Nockels  being  on  sick  leave  for  six  knonths  due  to 
serious  illness.  Upon  his  return  plans  for  establishment 
of  radio  broadcast  station  are  resumed. 

January  13,  1926 — Department  of  Commeiice  warns  that 
no  wave  length  will  be  granted  to  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor. 

January  18,  1926 — C.  F.  L.  declares  intention  to  go  ahead 
and  build  station  at  all  cost. 

January  29,  1926 — Charter  granted  to  C.  F.  of  L.  Radio 
Broadcasting  Association  (not  for  pecuniary  profit)  by 
State  of  Illinois.  | 

March  27,  1926 — Plans  for  station  prepared,  to  be  built 
by  C.  F.  L. 

March  31,  1926 — Typographical  Union  No.|  16  votes  over 
$10,000  for  radio  station.  j 

Ap  fil  10,  1926 — City  grants  lease  to  n^rth  tower  of 
Municipal  (Navy)  Pier  for  broadcast  station.  Many 
unions  vote  voluntary  assessment. 

May  8,  1926 — Aerial  erected  at  Municipal  Pier  and  work 
progressing  on  station. 

May  8,  1926 — 45,000  unionists  pledged  to  pav  voluntary 
assessment  of  $2.00  each  to  support  WCFL.  Illinois  Manu- 
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facturing  association  attempts  to  block  station  by  protesting 
use  of  Municipal  Pier.  Much  smoke — no  fire. 

June  3,  1926 — Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  donate 
$10,000  to  WCFL. 

June  15,  1926 — American  Society  of  Authors,  Composers 
and  Publishers  grants  free  license  to  WCFL  to  broadcast 
all  copyright  music. 

June  19,  1926 — First  union-made  receiving  set  exhibited 
at  Union  Label  exposition. 

June  19,  1926 — WCFL  tested  and  ready  for  inspection  by 
Department  of  Commerce. 

June  25,  1926 — Radio  Inspector  of  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  inspects  and  approves  WCFL. 

July  10,  1926 — Call  letters  WCFL  assigned  to  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor. 

July  11,  1926— License  granted  by  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  WCFL  goes  on  the  air  at  491.5  meters. 

July  15,  1926 — Government  license  for  WCFL  to  broad¬ 
cast  formal lv  received. 

July  27,  1926 — Regular  program  begins  every  evening, 
except  Monday  and  Sunday  from  WCFL. 

August  5, 1926 — WCFL  acquires  A.  T.  &  T.  license  to  use 
patents  and  telephone  facilities  for  remote  control. 

September  2,  1926 — Broadcast  by  remote  control  from 
Alamo  Cafe  begins. 

September  7,  1926 — Mayor  Dover  agrees  to  make  an¬ 
nouncements  over  WCFL  bv  remote  control  from  City 
Hall. 

11  September  21,  1926 — Contracts  signed  to  broadcast 
by  remore  control  from  Brevoort  hotel,  Wicker  Park 
Lutheran  church',  Irving  Park  Lutheran  church. 

October  1,  1926 — Barton  $25,000  organ  placed  at  disposal 
of  WCFL  for  broadcast. 

October  4,  1926 — A.  F.  L.  national  convention  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  gives  official  endorsement  to  C.  F.  L.  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  its  broadcast  station. 

December  11,  1926 — Official  celebration  of  labor  radio 
success  at  Ashland  auditorium.  Speeches  and  entertain¬ 
ment  broadcast  by  remote  control,  11,000  laborites  present. 
Mayor  Dever  and  other  prominent  speakers. 

March  1,  1927 — C.  F.  L.  moves  to  Brunswick  building, 
623-33  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  acquiring  10,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  studio  and  office. 
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May  14,  1927 — WCFL  opens  new  Brunswick  studios  with 
impressive  ceremony  and  excellent  program.! 

May  28,  1927 — Federal  radio  commission  Awards  WCFL 
practically  an  exclusive  wavelength  (620  kilocycles — 483.6 
meters)  effective  June  1.  WCFL  shares  time  with  WLTS, 
Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago. 

January  26,  1928 — Application  made  to  Federal  Radio 
commission  for  increase  in  power  from  1,500  Watts  to  10,000 
watts  with  option  to  increase  to  50,000  watts. 

May  15 — Contract  closed  for  100-acre  tractj  22  miles  west 
of  Chicago  and  near  Downers  Grove,  site  for  nationwide 
super-power  station  for  WCFL. 

12  The  Aims,  Objectives  and  History  of  "^CFL. 

Radio  Broadcast  Station  WCFL,  on  the  N[avy  (formerly 
Municipal)  Pier  at  Chicago,  is  near  the  geographical  center 
and  center  of  population  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the 
second  largest  city,  in  the  greatest  labor  center,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  greatest  farming  region  of  the  Country.  With 
adequate  power,  it  will  serve  the  entire  North  America  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  Station  is  owned  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 
Its  construction  and  maintenance  have  beeni  and  are  being 
paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions  from  members  of  Labor 
Unions.  A  large  number  of  Labor  Unions  hhve  pledged  one 
dollar  a  year  from  each  member  for  the  support  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Farmers’  Unions  have  given  assurance  of  similar 
support.  WCFL  is  assured  of  abundant  financial  support, 
solely  from  voluntary  contributions  from  listeners,  to  whom 
this  station  makes  a  special  appeal.  Without  offering  any 
objection  to  the  method  of  financing  a  station  by  programs 
paid  for  by  advertisers,  it  is  submitted  thht  the  soundest 
method  is  by  contributions  from  interested  listeners.  This 
method  may  not  be  practical  for  other  stations,  but  it  is  for 
WCFL,  by  reason  of  its  principles  and  clientele. 

Primarily,  Station  WCFL  is  the  Voice  of  iLabor.  It  is  the 
only  station  in  the  United  States  through  which  Labor  can 
proclaim  its  principles  and  ideals.  It  is  the  voice  of  more 
than  five  millions  of  members  of  Labor  Unions  and  Farm¬ 
ers’  Unions.  It  is  not  operated  for  profit,!  but  for  public 
service  only.  It  stands  unalterably  for  the  jfreedom  of  the 
air,  as  well  as  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
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All  other  leading  stations  are  owned  by  Capital  and  speak 
the  voice  of  Capital.  Surely,  in  the  entire  United  States, 
there  should  be  one  unlimited  station  which  speaks  primar¬ 
ily  the  voice  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm. 

As  stated  above,  Station  WCFL  is  owned,  supported  and 
operated  by  and  for  the  co-operatives,  farmers  and  labor 
movements  of  the  North  American  continent.  It  has  the 
official  endorsement  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Chicago  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  and  all  affiliated  unions ;  also  of  many  Farm¬ 
ers  ’  Unions  and  co-operative  movements.  This  clientele  of 
more  than  five  millions  are  not  merely  listeners;  they  are 
part  owners.  They  are  vitally  interested  in  the  principles 
and  ideals  for  which  the  station  stands  and  to  which  it  alone 
gives  voice.  They  look  to  it,  not  only  for  entertainment,  but 
for  information,  education  and  leadership  in  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  social  and  economic  welfare. 

The  general  field  of  its  program  service  is  indicated 
above.  Being  assured  of  adequate  financial  support,  Sta¬ 
tion  WCFL  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  a  wide  variety  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  Because  of  its  special  and  extensive  clientele, 
it  can  command  the  services  of  speakers  and  performers 
of  national  repute.  Its  control  studios  are  located  in  the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  building  on  a  long  term  lease. 
By  reason  of  its  affiliation,  the  station  is  able  to  avail  itself 
of  the  service  of  the  greatest  artists  in  the  country,  who 
come  here  to  perform  for  reproduction  of  phonographic 
records.  By  special  authorization  from  the  Society  of  Au¬ 
thors,  Composers  and  Publishers,  this  station  is  permitted 
to  broadcast  without  charge,  copyright  music,  songs, 

13  etc. 

Station  WCFL  programs  include  the  following: 

(1)  One  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  talks  on  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  Organized  Labor,  given  by  men  and 
women  of  prominence  in  the  Labor  Movement,  or  by  per¬ 
sons  specially  qualified  to  speak  on  the  chosen  subject. 

(2)  Frequent  educational  talks  on  subjects  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public  generally.  These  talks  cover  a  wide 
field,  including  household  economics,  health,  co-operative 
activities,  industrial  problems,  employment  balance  and 
many  similar  topics.  Department  of  Labor  reports  and 
statistics  are  features. 
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(3)  Reports  to  farmers  on  market,  weather  and  crop  con¬ 
ditions,  and  occasional  talks  on  subjects  of  special  interest 
to  farmers.  Government  reports  and  statistics  entertaining 
to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  livestock  a|re  broadcast. 

(4)  Religious  services  are  conducted  every  afternoon  and 
on  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  over  thp  station.  The 
station  is  operated  not  for  profit,  but  solely  for  public  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  non-political,  j 

(5)  Civic  programs,  band  concerts  and  cfther  public  en¬ 

tertainments  are  frequently  given  on  the  Navy  Pier,  and 
are  broadcast  from  this  station.  j  , 

(6)  Election  returns  and  numerous  other  matters  of 
public  interest  are  announced  from  time  to  time  as  they 
occur. 

(7)  Musical  festivals  from  public  schools,  conventions 
and  similar  gatherings  are  broadcast. 

(8)  By  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
entertainment  programs,  chiefly  musical  iii  character.  It 
is  also  fortunate  in  that  it  has  coordinated  with  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  company  in  the  construction  of  two  of  the 
most  modern  and  complete  studios  in  thej  United  States, 
devoted  both  to  radio  broadcasting  and  to  recording  repro¬ 
ducing  of  the  work  of  world  famous  musical  artists.  Sta¬ 
tion  WCFL  is  thereby  entitled  to  utilize  the  services  of 
many  of  these  artists  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  and  at  minimum  expense. 

(9)  Station  WCFL  operates  a  radio  tejegraph  service 
with  other  cities  on  1,950-meter  wave  length,  and  is  on  the 
air  with  short-wave  transmitters  for  extreme  distance  work, 
and  ship  wave  sets  to  serve  vessels  plying  the  Great  Lakes 
and  desiring  to  communicate  with  their  Chicago  base  of 
operations,  the  Navy  Pier. 

WCFL  owns  its  own  workshop  and  experimental  labora¬ 
tories  and  builds  practically  all  of  its  own : equipment.  At 
present,  it  operates  an  excellent  1,500-w^tt  transmitter, 
using  the  620  kilocycle  channel.  The  station  will  greatly 
improve  its  service,  and  expects  eventually  to  serve  its 
special  clientele  over  the  entire  North  American  continent. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  50,000-watt  station. 


* 
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Radio  Supervisor's  Report. 
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Application  received  October  30,  1928. 

Remarks  (state  anv  pertinent  facts) :  Forwarded  October 
31,  1928. 

Applicant  requests  change  in  frequency  and  hours  of 
operation. 

(Signed)  H.  D.  HAYES, 

Supervisor  of  Radio. 


15  Doc.  47. 

(Copy.) 

Federation  Radio  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
#364.  File  No.  4-M-B-124,  Docket  No.  342. 

In  re  Application  of 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  WCFL,  for  Modification 

of  License. 

Order. 

The  Commission  having  considered  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments  presented  to  it  in  the  above-entitled  case,  here¬ 
tofore  heard  and  taken  under  advisement,  and  having  found 
that  public  interest,  convenience  or  necessity  would  not  be 
served  by  granting  said  application, 

It  is  ordered  that  said  application  be,  and  the  same  is 
herebv,  denied:  this  order  to  be  effective  on  this  date. 

FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION, 
(Signed)  By  IRA  E.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 

Dated  May  20,  1929. 

Attest : 

(Signed)  CARL  II.  BUTMAN,  Secretary. 

16  Certificate. 

I,  Carl  H.  Butman,  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  and  foregoing 
is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  an  order  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  dated  May  20, 1929,  denying  the  application  of 
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the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  for  modification  of  its 
license  to  operate  a  radio  broadcasting  station. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  this  the  24th  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  19-29. 

i 

[Seal  U.  S.  Federal  Radio  Commissionj] 

CARL.  H.  BjUTMAN, 

Secretary  Federal  Radic\  Commission . 

17  Doc.  #49. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

No.  4972. 

j 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Applicant-Appellant, 

v. 

i 

Federal  Radio  Commission,  Appellee. 

Preliminary  Statement. 

This  is  a  proceeding  under  the  Radio  j^ct  of  1927,  as 
amended.  It  is  before  this  Court  by  reason  of  an  appeal 
by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  from  aj  decision  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  rendered  May  20, 1929,  denying 
the  application  of  applicant-appellant  for  jnodification  of 
its  broadcasting  license  for  the  operation  of  Radio  Station 
WCFL.  | 

Proceedings . 

i 

• 

Station  WCFL  was  constructed  in  1926  gild  before  the 
Attorney  General  rendered  his  opinion  holding  that  it  was 
mandatory  on  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  issue  li¬ 
censes  to  any  and  all  who  made  proper  application  therefor 
to  operate  a  broadcasting  station.  The  station  was  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Laboij  in  spite  of  the 
congested  condition  of  the  broadcast  spectrhm  and  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  request  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
no  new  stations  be  constructed.  The  opinioji  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  (35  Op.  126)  was  rendered  July  8,  1926,  and 
the  station  was  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
July  13,  1926,  to  operate  on  491.5  meters  (plO  kilocycles) 
until  December  13, 1926.  The  Department  of  jCommerce  had 
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no  other  alternative  left  to  it  under  the  law.  Station  WCFL 
was  one  among*  many  to  go  on  the  air  following  the  Attorney 
General’s  opinion,  or  during  the  period  popularly  known  as 
the  “breakdown  of  the  law.”  Chaos  was  the  result. 

18  Three  successive  renewal  licenses  authorizing  the 
operation  of  Station  WCFL  were  granted  by  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  last  of  these  was  issued  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1927,  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

The  Radio  Act  of  1927  was  enacted  and  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  created  before  the  expiration  of  the 
third  renewal  license.  Under  this  Act  authority  to  license 
radio  stations  passed  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  Commission  created  by  it,  and  this  Commission  extended 
the  license  of  Station  WCFL,  together  with  others,  from 
time  to  time  by  its  General  Orders  Nos.  5,  11,  13,  18,  21, 
22,  23,  25,  27,  32,  35,  36,  38  and  44.  The  last  extension  of 
the  license  by  General  Order  (General  Order  No.  44)  ex¬ 
pired  November  11,  1928. 

Station  WCFL  has  since  been  operated  under  a  license 
from  this  Commission  (issued  pursuant  to  General  Order 
No.  40)  dated  October  30  1928’,  which  expired  January  31, 
1929,  and  which  license  has  been  extended  three  times.  The 
first  extension  was  dated  January  29,  1929,  and  terminated 
March  16,  1929.  The  second  extension,  issued  March  12, 
1929,  expired  April  30,  1929.  A  third  extension,  issued 
April  22, 1929,  extended  the  license  to  June  15, 1929.  (Sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  denial  of  its  application  for  modification  of 
its  station  license,  from  which  denial  this  appeal  was  taken, 
the  license  of  WCFL  was  renewed  on  May  25,  1929.  This 
license  covers  the  period  of  June  15,  1929,  to  July  31,  1929. 
By  General  Order  No.  69  this  license  has  been  extended  to 
October  31,  1929.)  It  was  and  is  operated  on  a  frequency 
of  970  kilocycles,  limited  time,  with  1,500  watts  power. 

The  application  for  modification  sought  authority  (1)  to 
change  the  location  of  the  station  and,  (2)  to  broadcast 
without  limitation  on  its  hours  of  operation;  (3)  power  of 
25,000  watts  with  an  additional  25,000  watts  power  for  ex¬ 
perimental  use,  and  (4)  a  frequency  of  770  kilocycles. 

19  This  application  was  heard  by  the  Commission 
April  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1929,  and  taken  under  ad¬ 
visement.  It  was  denied  by  order  dated  May  20,  1929. 
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Statement  of  Facts  and  Grounds  for  Decision. 

The  frequency  of  770  kilocycles  is  a  national,  rural,  or 
cleared  channel.  Under  General  Order  No.  40  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  this  frequency  was  allocated  to  the|  Fourth  Zone 
which  includes  the  States  of  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Two  stations  share  full  time  opera¬ 
tion  on  it.  They  are  Stations  WBBM  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Atlas  Company,  Inc.,  and  KFAB  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Nebraska  Buick 
Auto  Company,  Inc.  Station  WBBM  operate^  with  a  power 
of  25,000  watts  and  Station  KFAB  with  a  power  of  5,000 
watts. 

Under  the  Act  approved  March  28,  1928,  Which  amends 
the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  the  Commission  is  required  to  grant 
equal  transmitting  facilities  to  each  of  the  five!  zones  created 
by  the  Radio  Act  of  1927.  The  law  is  explicit,  and  more — 
it  is  mandatory.  To  carry  into  effect  the  legal  requirement 
for  an  equal  allocation  of  transmitting  facilities  to  each  of 
the  five  zones,  the  Commission  adopted  and  promulgated  its 
General  Order  No.  40.  This  order  was  made  after  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  called  before  it  the  leading  radio  engineers  of 
the  country  who  testified  before  it  on  July  23,  1928,  and 
only  after  a  thorough  study  of  this  evidence  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  survey  by  the  Commission  covering  the  efitire  country, 
and  after  giving  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  to  each  of  the  five  zones  in  particular. 
Under  this  order  the  Commission  set  aside  or  allocated  40 
frequencies  for  use  as  cleared  channels  by  stations  of  high 
power.  Only  one  such  station  may  operate  on  one 
20  of  these  frequencies  during  the  late  |  evening  and 
night  hours.  Under  the  1928  amendment  to  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927  and  this  order,  the  Commission  was  required 
to  allocate  eight  of  these  cleared  channels  tp  each  of  the 
five  zones.  The  frequency  of  770  kilocycles  was  one  of  the 
eight  set  aside  for  use  by  stations  in  the  Fourth  Zone. 

The  law  requires  that  the  transmitting  facilities  set  aside 
for  each  zone  shall  be  equitably  distributed  between  the 
states  within  a  zone  according  to  population,  j  To  follow  an 
exact  mathematical  basis  of  distribution  of  frequencies  for 
use  by  high-powered  stations  in  the  Fourth  Zone,  based  on 
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population,  the  eight  cleared  channels  or  frequencies  allo¬ 
cated  to  that  zone  should  be  distributed  to  the  states  in  it 
as  follows: 


Indiana  . 95 

Illinois .  2.21 

Wisconsin . 88 

North  Dakota  . 19 

Minnesota . 81 

South  Dakota . 20 

Iowa . 72 

Nebraska  . 42 

Kansas .  .55 

Missouri  .  1.05 


From  the  list  of  licensed  stations  it  is  found  that  the 
Fourth  Zone  has  the  following  stations  on  cleared  channels 


using  high  power: 

Indiana  . 50 

Illinois .  4.60 

Wisconsin  .  none. 

North  Dakota .  none. 

Minnesota .  1.00 

South  Dakota .  none. 

Iowa .  1.00 

21  Nebraska  . 43 

Kansas  .  none. 

Missouri  .  1.00 


From  this  list  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  allocated  to  it  more  than  twice  its  share  of 
such  facilities,  and  that  Nebraska  has  only  the  quota  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Illinois  does  not 
have  its  equitable  share  of  the  stations  in  the  Fourth  Zone. 
And  that  zone  has  more  than  its  equal  share  of  such  facili¬ 
ties,  having  the  equivalent  of  eight-and-one-half  such  sta¬ 
tions.  No  other  zone  has  more  than  eight. 

The  Commission  was  convinced  from  the  evidence  that 
to  grant  the  application  for  modification  of  the  license  for 
the  operation  of  WCFL,  and  in  doing  so  necessarily  close 
the  Nebraska  station  (KFAB),  would  result  in  an  inequita¬ 
ble  allocation  of  transmitting  facilities,  in  violation  of  law, 
preferential  of  Illinois  and  prejudicial  to  Nebraska.  It 
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would  add  to  the  present  over-quota  of  facilities  wliich  Illi¬ 
nois  enjoys  and  would  take  from  Nebraska  the  only  station 
(a  part-time  station)  which  operates  in  that! state  with  high 
power  on  a  cleared  channel. 

Station  WCFL  based  its  application  for  modification  of 
its  broadcasting  license  on  the  ground  that  it  is  owned  by 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  broadcasts  programs 
of  interest  to  organized  labor.  Applicant  clhimed  there  are 
many  people,  all  members  of  some  labor  organization,  who 
are  interested  in  these  programs.  At  therhearing  on  the 
application  a  large  number  of  verified  resolutions  adopted 
by  various  labor  organizations  were  filed  wi|;h  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  Nearly  all  these  resolutions  were  duplicate  memeo- 
graphed  forms,  sent  out  by  the  applicant,  identical  in  pur¬ 
port.  They  endorsed  the  application  for  modification  of 
applicant’s  license,  but  stated  no  facts  to  support 
22  their  conclusions.  It  is  well  known  that  petitions 
and  resolutions  are  easily  procured.  Those  who  sign 
them  never  have  all  the  facts  before  them,  and  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  a  technical  matter  such  as  the  licensing  and 
regulating  of  radio  stations.  To  evidence  in  such  form, 
the  Commission,  like  a  court  of  law,  must  attach  very  little 
weight.  Radio  is  a  highly  technical  subject,  and  this  Com¬ 
mission  must  be  extremely  cautious  in  getting  the  facts  with 
respect  to  any  application.  Cases  heard  before  it  are  ap¬ 
pealable  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Di$trict  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  for  that  reason  resolutions  stating  conclusions 
without  giving  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based  can  be 
given  but  little  probative  value  before  this  Commission. 
No  court  would  consider  a  resolution  by  any  organization 
or  association  which  endorsed  one  side  or  the  other  of  a 


suit  pending  before  it  and  asked  that  a  judgment  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  favor  of  some  party  to  such  case,j  and  this  would 


be  especially  true  when  such  resolution  merely  stated  a 
conclusion  in  an  ex  parte  way  with  no  opportunity  afforded 
for  cross-examination. 


The  applicant  insisted  that  the  membership  of  the  various 
bodies  constituting  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  allocation  by  this  Commission 
of  a  frequency  to  be  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  Commission,  and 
it  so  found,  that  there  are  numerous  groups  of  the  general 
public  that  might  similarly  demand  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
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frequency  for  their  benefit.  There  are  nearly  five  million 
Masons  in  the  United  States  and  about  as  many  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows.  Their  fraternal  interests  might  be  urged  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  having  specific  frequencies  set  aside  for  them,  if 
it  could  be  demanded  of  this  Commission  that  it  set  aside  a 
frequency  for  every  large  group  of  citizens  having  common 
interests.  This  classification  could  be  carried  on 

23  until  more  classes  than  frequencies  would  be  found. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commission,  and  it  so  found, 

that  there  are  not  enough  frequencies  within  the  broadcast 
band  to  give  to  each  of  the  various  groups  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  a  channel  on  which  to  operate  a  broadcasting 
station.  It  must  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  that  if 
one  large  group  is  entitled  to  such  privilege,  others  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  privilege.  If  this  Commission  should 
grant  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  a  specific  frequency 
to  a  central  organization  of  Methodists  to  further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  that  chrwch  and  the  millions  who  belong  to  it,  the 
Baptists,  Catholics  and  others  would  by  the  same  token  be 
entitled  to  the  same  right. 

Since  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  available  frequen¬ 
cies  for  broadcasting,  this  Commission  was  of  opinion,  and 
so  found,  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  station  catering  to 
any  group,  but  that  all  stations  should  cater  to  the  general 
public  and  serve  public  interest  as  against  group  of  class 
interest. 

This  was  an  application  for  greater  power  and  unlimited 
use  of  a  cleared  channel  (now  occupied  bv  two  other  sta- 
tions).  Yet  the  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  Station 
WCFL  uses  only  from  13  minutes  to  66  minutes,  at  most, 
out  of  a  possible  10  or  12  hour  daily  broadcast  period  in 
broadcasting  programs  in  the  interests  of  organized  labor. 

The  applicant  insists,  however,  that  it  will  widen  the 
scope  of  its  activities  in  broadcasting  programs  in  the 
interest  of  organized  labor.  This  is  a  mere  promise  and  is 
not  supported  by  its  record  of  past  performances.  For  a 
long  time  Station  WCFL  operated  on  what  the  evidence 
showed,  and  which  the  applicant  admitted,  was  one  of  the 
most  desirable  frequencies  within  the  limits  of  the 

24  broadcast  band.  It  was  licensed  to  operate  without 
limitation  as  to  hours  or  time  of  broadcasting  on  that 

frequency.  The  applicant  could  not  expect  this  Commis- 
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sion,  in  view  of  the  uncontradicted  evidence, j  to  make  a  find¬ 
ing  of  fact  (and  this  would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
Commission  should  grant  the  application)  to  the  effect  that 
it  can  now  do  over-night  that  which  the  evidence  shows 
beyond  question  it  has  been  unable  to  do  during  its  entire 
history.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  Inow,  if  Station 
WCFL,  after  years  of  operation,  has  been  unable  to  find 
use  for  more  than  66  minutes  during  a  dby,  and  usually 
less,  to  broadcast  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  “ Labor’s  Pro¬ 
gram/’  especially  when  this  station  had  not}  less  than  10  or 
12  hours  daily  at  its  disposal  to  so  broadcast,  that  it  could 
use  a  cleared  channel  or  frequency  full  time  in  the  public 
interest,  and  the  Commission  so  found. 

Much  as  the  applicant  emphasizes  its  desiite  for  more  time 
to  broadcast  programs  in  the  interest  of  Organized  labor, 
it  has  found  time  to  broadcast  questionable  programs  which 
were  not  in  the  public  interest.  This  station  has  given  as 
much  or  more  time  to  advertising  medicine! of  questionable 
value  than  it  has  to  the  furthering  of  the  intbrests  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  This  station  broadcast  sponsored  programs  and 
advertised  the  sale  of  securities  without  announcing  or 
divulging  the  sponsor  of  such  programs  in  violation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  19  of  the  Kadio  Act  of  1927. 

Finding  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  Interest  for  all 
phonograph  records  broadcast  by  any  radio  station  to  be 
announced  as  such,  this  Commission  promulgated,  under 
authority  of  law,  its  General  Order  No.  52  requiring  such 
announcement.  The  evidence  shows  clearly  that  this  order 
was  ignored  and  violated  time  aftbr  time  by  the 
25  applicant. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  was  of  opinion  that 
much  of  the  time  consumed  and  programs  broadcast  by 
Station  WCFL  was  not  in  the  public  interest,  and  so  found. 

Applicant’s  own  testimony  shows  conclusively  that  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  as  such,  is  not  without  its  friends  among  the 
broadcasters.  The  evidence  of  applicant’s  main  witness  at 
the  hearing  shows  conclusively  that  more  j  than  100  radio 
stations  in  this  country  are  interested  in  and  would  broad¬ 
cast  programs  in  the  mterest  of  labor.  If  100  radio  stations 
scattered  throughout  this  country  are  willing  to  broadcast 
programs  in  the  interest  of  labor,  such  broadcasting  would 
reach  millions  more  than  could  be  hoped  to  be  reached 
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through  Station  WCFL.  This  Commission,  therefore,  was 
of  opinion,  and  so  found,  that  by  reason  of  this  and  the  fact 
that  Station  WCFL  has  used  so  little  of  the  time  it  might 
have  used  in  broadcasting  programs  in  the  interest  of  labor, 
its  application  for  more  time  and  increased  power  should 
be  denied. 

The  standard  fixed  by  law  which  must  be  met  and  main¬ 
tained  by  all  broadcasting  stations  is  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  or  i  necessity.  Where  two  or  more  stations 
apply  for  a  license  to  operate  a  broadcasting  station  on  a 
given  frequency,  the  Commission  has  but  one  method  by 
which  it  may  arrive  at  a  just  and  equitable  decision  as 
between  the  contesting  stations.  The  service  of  the  stations 
must  be  compared,  and  a  determination  made  from  such 
comparison  to  ascertain  which,  if  licensed,  would  render  the 
most  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  only  evidence  on 
which  such  a  finding  can  be  based  is  the  records  of  past  per¬ 
formance  by  the  respective  stations.  The  evidence  shows 
clearly  and,  in  fact,  conclusively  that  the  programs 
26  broadcast  by  Station  WCFL  are  not  comparable  to 
those  broadcast  bv  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB.  We 

•f 

were  of  opinion,  and  so  found,  that  Stations  WBBM  and 
KFAB  were  and  are  rendering  a  superior  program  service 
to  the  public  as  compared  to  that  given  by  Station  WCFL. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  granting  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  modification  of  license  would  result  in  unjust  and 
unwarranted  discrimination  against  the  rights  of  one  state 
and  favor  of  another ;  that  it  would  result  in  an  inequitable 
distribution  of  the  transmitting  facilities  betwene  the  states 
within  the  Fourth  Zone  in  violation  of  the  1928  amendment 
to  the  Radio  Act  of  1927 ;  that  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB 
were  and  are  rendering  a  greater  and  higher  class  public 
service  than  Station  WCFL;  that  W^CFL  has  broadcast 
programs  which  are  against  public  interest;  that  Station 
WCFL  has  operated  in  violation  of  law  and  in  disregard  of 
the  reasonable  regulations  of  this  Commission ;  that  Station 
WCFL  has  used  only  a  very  small  portion  of  time  it  has  at 
its  disposal  for  broadcasting  labor  programs ;  that  its  record 
does  not  justify  a  greater  amount  of  time  or  power  for 
broadcasting  such  programs. 

No  showing  was  made  by  the  applicant  in  its  application, 
nor  was  any  showing  made  at  the  hearing,  which  would 
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justify  a  finding  by  this  Commission  that  public  interest, 
convenience,  or  necessity  would  be  served  by  granting  the 
application. 

Either  of  these  reasons  would  dictate  a;  denial  of  the 
application. 

FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION, 
By  EUGENE  0.  SYKES,  j 

Acting  Chairman. 

27  Doc.  42. 

j 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  pf  Columbia. 

No.  — . 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Applicant-Appellant, 

v. 

| 

Federal  Radio  Commission,  Appellee. 

i 

Stipulation  of  Record  Supplement. 

It  is  stipulated  and  agree  by  and  between  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  Applicant- Appellant,  and  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  Appellee,  acting  by  and  through  their 
counsel,  that  the  record  in  this  case,  it  being  an  appeal  from 
a  decision  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  rendered  May 
20,  1929,  denying  the  application  of  applicant-appellant  for 
a  modification  of  its  radio  broadcasting  license,  shall 
include,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  and  exhibits  adduced 
and  presented  at  the  hearing  on  applicant-appellant’s  appli¬ 
cation  for  modification  of  its  broadcasting  license,  the 
following,  to-wit: 

1.  The  engineering  testimony  adduced  before  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  on  July  23,  1928. 

2.  The  kilocycle  list  of  all  broadcasting  stations  holding 

licenses  from  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  on  the  date  of 
the  rendition  of  the  decision  complained  of  and  appealed 
from,  to-wit,  May  20,  1929.  j 

3.  The  quota  figures  made  in  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  amendatory  act  of  March  28, 19|28,  to  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927  which  shows  the  number  of  rad^o  broadcasting 
stations  to  which  each  of  the  five  zones  is  entitled  and  also 
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the  broadcasting  facilities  to  which  the  states  within  each 
zone  are  entitled  under  said  amendatory  act. 

28  It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  above  docu¬ 
ments  shall  be  considered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  part  of  the  record  in  this 
case  now  pending  before  said  Court  on  appeal. 

Dated  this  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1929. 

CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR, 

Applicant-Appell  ant , 
By  HOPE  THOMPSON, 

General  Counsel. 

FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION, 

Appellee , 

By  BETHUEL  M.  WEBSTER,  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 

29-48  Copy  for  Mr.  Hope  Thompson 

Tuesday,  April  16,  1929. 

Hearing  Before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Docket  No.  342. 

In  re  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Station  WCFL, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Shorthand  Reporters,  416  Fifth  St. 
N.  W.  (Suite  301-307  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Geo.  L.  Hart,  Edwin  Dice,  Fred  A.  Carlson.  Telephones: 
Main  343,  Main  5649. 

49  Frank  Morrison,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

Mv  name  is  Frank  Morrison  and  I  reside  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  might  preface  my  statement  by  saying  that  prior 

50  to  the  time  when  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  I  was  identified  with  the 
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Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  and  that  I  am  still 
a  member  of  it.  I  was  also  a  delegate  from  No.  16  to  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  1896. 

I  am  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  have  been  Secretary  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  and 
prior  thereto  was  identified  with  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16,  and  a  delegate  from  No.  16  to  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1896. 

Tn  the  performance  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  and  in  the  pursuit  of  my  deep  interest 
51  in  and  concern  for  the  American  labor  movement, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  and  have  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  History,  pfiilos- 
ophy,  practices  and  aims  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  to  become  familiar  with  and,  in!  fact,  in  some 
measure  assisted  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the!  Federation  in 
the  labor  movement  during  the  past  thirty-two  years. 
Many  of  the  facts  which  I  will  set  forth  are  Of  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge.  Some  will  be  from  sources  considered 
trustworthy  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  me  will  be  those 
of  one  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of  my  life  in  the  study  of 
the  labor  movement  and  its  active  leadership  and  feels 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  first  organized 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1881.  It  now  embraces  one  hundred 
and  seven  National  and  International  trade  j  unions,  which 
in  turn  number  approximately  three  million  organized 
wage-earners.  In  this  membership  are  included  residents 
of  every  state  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 


citizens  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Porto!  Rico  and  the 


Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  faith  of  the  founders  of  this  Federation  and  the 


faith  that  presently  inspires  its  movement^  is  briefly  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitution,  copy  of  which  I 
submit,  and  mav  be  brieflv  described  as  follows : 

The  general  purpose  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of  workers  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor. 


It  holds  that  organization  and  mobilization  of  economic 
power  is  the  primary  step  in  progress  for  \yage  earners. 

It  believes  in  the  principle  of  voluntarism  and 
52  opposes  compulsion  in  every  relation  bf  life. 
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It  proceeds  upon  the  basis  that  higher  wages  and  t ho 
shorter  workday  lead  to  higher  opportunities  and  higher 
levels  of  life. 

It  demonstrates  that  the  union  is  an  integral  functional 

o 

unit  in  production  and  is  the  agency  through  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  cooperation  of  workers  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  in  perfecting  the  technique  of  production  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

It  maintains  that  collective  bargaining  is  the  method  by 
which  there  may  be  established  standards  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  based  upon  developing  understanding  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  justice  to  all  concerned  and  traditions  of  fair  play. 

It  is  the  instrumentality  through  which  higher  ideals 

of  democracv  in  dailv  life  mav  be  realized. 

*  « 

Because  the  trade  union  promotes  such  ends,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  labor  movement,  it  symbolizes  opportunity  for 
service  to  humanity  and  the  realization  of  that  fellowship 
which  is  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Its  organization  is  such  as  to  give  the  greatest  play  to 
democratic  principles  and  to  make  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  a  body  primarily  deliberative  in  its  nature, 
and  functioning  as  the  repository  of  the  information,  ex¬ 
perience  and  idealism  of  the  trade  union  movement.  Exe¬ 
cutive  action  in  the  actual  world  of  trade  and  industrv  is 

* 

the  function  of  the  local  trade  union  and,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
its  parent  national  or  international  union.  Advice,  en¬ 
couragement,  information  and  continuity  of  purpose  are  all 
that  the  Federation  as  such  atempts  to  provide. 

The  majority  of  federated  trade  unions  are  desig- 
53  nated  “international”  organizations  because  they  in¬ 
clude  in  membership  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In¬ 
sofar  as  economic  and  industrial  activities  are  concerned 

t.hev  are  not  influenced  bv  national  considerations.  Neither 

•/  •- 

are  thev  influenced  bv  racial  or  religious  considerations. 
There  are  other  groups  of  workers,  such  as  the  federal  em¬ 
ployes,  whose  fields  are  clearly  national.  These  interna¬ 
tional  and  national  trade  unions  are  in  themselves  complete 
organizations  and  autonomous  in  their  specific  fields.  There 
is  vested  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  only  such 
power  and  authority  as  these  federated  international 
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unions  have  delegated  or  may  delegate  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

The  international  trade  unions  comprising  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  founded  on 
no  preconceived  or  prescribed  method  or  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  method  and  form  of  organization  ^re  largely  a 
matter  of  development.  The  free  play  of  economic  forces 
and  industrial  tendencies  largely  influences  the  form  and 
method  of  organization.  Some  of  the  international  unions 
are  founded  upon  strictly  trade  or  craft  lines,'  while  others 
embrace,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  wage  earners  within 
a  given  industry,  regardless  of  trade  or  craft  lines. 

The  principal  requirement,  contained  in  the  articles  of 
federation,  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  is  that  no  international  union  shall  interfere  with, 
transgress  upon  or  overlap  the  recognized  trhde  or  calling 
of  another  international  union.  No  two  international  trade 
unions  are  permitting  to  embrace  in  their  member- 
54  ship  workers  engaged  in  the  same  character  of  work 
or  calling  without  the  consent  of  both  internationals. 

While  the  international  unions  have  delegated  this 
authority  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  is  without  power  tp  enforce  its 
decision  other  than  to  suspend  or  revoke  the  charter  of  an 
affiliated  recalcitrant  international  union.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention,  by  a  roll  call 
vote.  The  cohesive  forces  which  have  steadily  increased 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  Federation  came  from  eco¬ 
nomic  and  legislative  necessity  for  collective  action  and 
that  spiritual  allegiance  to  a  great  human  cause  that  in¬ 
spires  service  and  sacrifice. 

Non-affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
does  not  involve  the  enforcement  of  any  penalty  or  measure 
of  discipline  other  than  the  consequences  of  isolation.  In¬ 
ternational  unions  may  associate  or  dissociate  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  will.  The  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  is  purely  a  voluntary  federation.  Its 
great  strength  is  dependent  entirely  upon  its  'fair  and  just 
dealing  with  all  federated  unions. 

While  it  is  said  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
largely  resembles  the  United  States  government  in  its  form 
and  principle  of  organization,  its  distinguishing  difference 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
no  police  power  to  enforce  its  decisions  or  to  retain  the 
membership  of  federated  unions  by  other  than  moral  in¬ 
fluence. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  power  to  enforce  its  decisions, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  must  of  necessity  pro¬ 
ceed  carefully,  cautiously  and  intelligently.  It  can  ad¬ 
vance  only  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  a  degree  as  will 

55  command  constantly  the  respect  and  adherence  to 
its  leadership  by  the  affiliated  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  unions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  body  that  cannot  be  easily 
swayed  by  passion  or  prejudice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  along  tried  and  sound  channels  that  have 
been  well  chartered  by  experience  and  research. 

In  order  that  the  principles  of  federated  endeavor  may 
be  carried  out  in  the  general  work  of  the  labor  movement, 
the  President  of  the  Federation  commissions  a  number  of 
special  representatives  called  organizers. 

The  income  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  fixed  monthly  per  capita  tax  from  national 
and  international  unions  of  one  cent  per  member  or  twelve 
cents  per  member  per  year.  These  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  unions  are  required  to  pay  this  contribution  only  for 
such  members  as  they  receive  dues  from  each  month. 

As  the  membership  of  the  Federation  is  computed  on 
dues-paying  members  of  affiliated  bodies,  the  numbers  pub¬ 
lished  annuallv  are  verv  conservative  estimates  of  the  actual 
dues  paying  membership  of  the  labor  movement. 

In  addition  to  being  concerned  with  all  phases  entering 
into  the  employment  relationship,  such  as  wages,  hours, 
conditions  and  terms  of  employment,  these  national  and 
international  unions  must  deal  also  with  a  vast  range  of 
problems  of  internal  government  and  regulation  of  the 
union.  They  determine  conditions  and  qualifications  of 
admission;  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  allowed;  the 
desirable  units  of  local  union  government;  the  manner  in 
which  mandates  to  the  officers  must  be  carried  out;  the 
relations  which  are  to  obtain  with  unions  in  similar 

56  occupations,  and  kindred  problems. 

The  unions  have  been  primarily  militant  organiza¬ 
tions  because  forced  to  fight  for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  collective  bargaining.  As  a  consequence,  each 
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national  and  international  union  has  developed  I  its  own  con¬ 
ception  of  industrial  strategy.  Thus  the  railroad  unions 
use  one  type  of  strategy,  while  the  building  trades  unions  or 
the  metal  or  printing  trades  unions  use  another. 

Each  national  and  international  union  is  Composed  of 
units  called  unions  or  groups  of  workers  within  the  recog¬ 
nized  and  established  trade  or  calling  organized  locally  or 
geographically.  These  smaller  groups  of  workers  are  gen¬ 
erally  confined  in  their  membership  to  one  city  or  section 
thereof  except  in  cities  or  towns  where  there  are  so  few  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  trade  or  calling  as  to  make  an  organiza¬ 
tion  impracticable  or  undesirable.  In  such  instances  tfro 
or  more  cities  or  towns  may  be  embraced  into  one  organiza¬ 
tion.  Some  national  and  international  unions  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  adjacent  local  union  in  a  larger  trade 
center  to  include  those  engaged  in  a  smaller  city.  Again 
other  national  and  international  unions  retain  direct  juris¬ 
diction  over  such  smaller  cities  and  affiliate  thdse  employed 
in  such  cities  direct  to  the  international  union.! 

Usually  the  power  to  initiate  collective  agreements  or  to 
inaugurate  strikes  is  vested  in  these  subordinate  unions. 
Invariably  the  national  and  international  unipns,  in  some 
degree,  retain  the  power  to  disapprove  agreements  and 
undertakings  and  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of 
57  strikes.  Thus  there  is  vested  in  these  local  unions  the 
opportunity  for  local  initiative  and  adventure.  This 
arrangement  gives  the  local  union  scope  for  initiative  which 
makes  possible  the  life  and  progress  of  the  tirade  unions. 
At  the  same  time,  there  resides  in  the  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  unions  an  effective  check  against  such  collective  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  local  unions  as  may  endanger  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  structure  or  threateh  the  general 
welfare  of  all  members  of  the  national  or  international  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no  authority  or 
supervision  whatever  over  the  affairs  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  unions  and  their  subordinate  local  unions.  It 
can  only  intercede  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  national 
and  international  unions  directly  concerned.  There  are  now 
29,128  local  unions  in  direct  affiliation  with  national  and 
international  unions,  and  373  local  unions  affiliated  directly 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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Each  national  and  international  union  has  authority  over 
the  trade  jurisdiction  allotted  to  it.  Within  this  jurisdic¬ 
tion  the  organization,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  its  con¬ 
stitution  and  its  general  customs,  endeavors  to  establish  the 
work  day,  wages,  shop  practices,  and  to  develop  the  agencies 
for  fixing  these. 

In  some  cases  the  national  executive  conducts  negotia¬ 
tions  for  an  agreement  concerning  the  whole  trade;  a  few 
agreements  cover  definite  geographic  districts ;  and  in  other 
cases  local  agreements  are  negotiated  in  which  the  national 
executive  renders  more  or  less  assistance. 

Each  national  and  international  organization  pro- 

58  vides  for  its  membership  whatever  system  of  bene¬ 
fits  is  directed  by  its  membership.  Various  kinds 

have  been  established,  including  sickness,  death,  old  age, 
unemployment,  strike  and  lockout  benefits. 

Because  the  great  majority  of  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  unions  have  local  unions  in  nearly  all  large  cities 
and  particularly  in  industrial  centers,  in  many  of  these 
there  has  been  formed  a  local  central  body  or  city  federa¬ 
tion  of  local  unions.  These  city  federations  of  labor  con¬ 
form  in  organization  to  the  principles  developed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

These  local  central  bodies  are  chartered  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  limitations  upon  their  functions 
are  prescribed  in  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor.  These  limitations  are  designed  to  safeguard 
the  autonomy  of  national  and  international  unions  in  trade 
matters  as  well  as  to  protect  the  right  of  the  general  move¬ 
ment  to  determine  matters  of  principle  and  policy.  They 
are  essentially  voluntary  organizations,  although  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  are  expected  to  instruct  their  local 
unions  to  affiliate  to  recognized  central  bodies,  and  charters 
of  central  bodies  may  be  revoked  by  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  for  failure  to  abide  by  its  policies  or  instruc¬ 
tions.  In  case  of  such  a  revocation  of  charter  all  funds  and 
property  of  every  character  held  by  such  a  subordinate 
organization  revert  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
to  be  held  in  trust  until  such  time  as  a  reorganization  shall 
have  been  effected,  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  and 
policies  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Such 

59  organizations  are  further  restrained  by  the  power  of 
discipline  that  international  unions  wield  over  their 
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respective  local  unions  that  constitute  th^se  federated 
bodies.  Thus  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor  may  re¬ 
voke  the  charters  of  these  federated  organizations  and  or¬ 
ganize  new  ones,  or  international  unions  may  direct  their 
local  unions  to  dissociate  themselves  from  such  city  central 

bodies.  Citv  federations  of  labor  meet  once  or  twice  a 
* 

month  and  these  regular  meetings  are  the  supreme  authority 
in  these  federations,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  At  the  present  time  there  afe  794  of  these 
city  federations  of  labor.  Many  city  central  bodies  find 
wide  opportunities  for  service  in  connection  with  municipal 
administration,  presenting  the  interests  of  labor  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  higher  social  standards  and  community  under¬ 
takings.  The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labof  is  one  such 
central  body. 

City  central  bodies  and  local  unions  of  j  international 
unions  are  situated  in  practically  every  territorial  division 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Porto  Rico  andlthe  Hawaiian 
Islands.  These  local  organizations  are  organized  also  into 
state  federations  of  labor.  These  state  federations  of  labor 
have  functions  similar  to  the  city  federations  of  labor, 
though  the  chief  opportunity  of  the  former  lies  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  field. 


State  federations  of  labor  meet  annually  in  convention 
(which  assembly  is  the  supreme  authority  in  such  federa¬ 
tions),  subject  to  appeal  to  the  American  federation  of 
Labor.  However,  because  the  membership  pf  one  is  also 
federated  in  membership  with  the  other,  there  is  set 
60  up  a  nice  balance  of  power  between  cjity  and  state 
federations  of  labor. 


These  state  federations  of  labor,  like  the  city  federations 
of  labor,  have  no  power  or  authority  other  than  that  dele¬ 
gated  to  them  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  international  unions. 


While  city  and  state  federations  of  labor  cannot  interfere 
with  or  assume  to  determine  questions  relating  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  unless  requested  1 6  do  so  by  the 
international  unions  affected,  they  serve  to  unify  local  labor 
thought  and  action,  formulate  policies  and ;  express  atti¬ 
tudes  on  general  industrial  situations  which  a|fect  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  workers  in  common.  They  are  important  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  educational  policies  and  program  of  the 
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labor  movement.  The  state  federations  of  labor  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  legislative  matters.  In  this  sphere  of  activity 
the  city  and  state  federations  of  labor  wield  great  influence 
and  power. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
meets  annuallv.  All  international  unions,  citv  and  state 
federations  of  labor  and  local  and  federal  labor  unions  are 
entitled  to  send  delegates  to  these  annual  meetings. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con¬ 
sists  of  a  president,  eight  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer  and  a 
secretary.  Combined,  these  officers  constitute  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council.  In  the  interim  between  conventions  the 
Executive  Council  acts  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor.  The  Executive  Council  is  an  administrative 
committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into 

61  effect  the  conclusions  reached  bv  the  convention.  It 

%> 

takes  the  initiative  in  such  matters  as  arise  between 
conventions  and  which  demand  immediate  action.  Its 
actions  and  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  next  con¬ 
vention.  Disputes  between  International  unions  acted  on 
by  the  Executive  Council  when  submitted  by  one  or  both  of 
the  organizations  involved  are  reported  to  the  next  conven¬ 
tion.  The  convention  itself  is  the  final  arbiter  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  controversy. 

It  is  the  dutv  of  the  Executive  Council  to  endeavor  to 

w 

have  legislative  measures  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
wage  earners ;  to  promote  organization  of  all  wage  earners 
and  to  secure  the  affiliation  of  eligible  unions  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor;  to  make  reports  to  annual  con¬ 
ventions  and  to  carry  into  effect  all  regulations  prescribed 
for  affiliated  unions. 

The  departments  are  subordinate  agencies  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  They  constitute  a  method 
whereby  affiliated  national  and  international  unions  create 
a  central  responsibility  for  the  interests  of  the  workers  in 
the  industries  in  which  the  department  is  given  jurisdiction. 
These  departments  are  created  in  immediate  response  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  developments  taking 
place  in  basic  industries  of  our  nation.  They  reflect  the  de¬ 
sire  for  greater  industrial  cohesion  and  coordination  of  col¬ 
lective  power  without  destroying  trade  autonomy.  These 
departments  are  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  to  tlid  international 
unions  associated  in  these  departments. 

The  departments  have  developed  in  turn  subordinate  local 
councils  with  limited  geographic  authprity  in  cities 

62  where  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  local  unions 
of  workers  are  engaged  in  the  industry  represented 

in  a  department.  Thus  we  find  in  many  cities!  local  building 
trades  councils,  metal  trades  councils,  system  federations 
on  railroads  and  local  union  labor  leagues.  I  All  of  these 
local  councils  or  leagues  are  independent  in  their  jurisdic¬ 
tions  but  all  are  subject  to  regulation  and  control  of  their 
respective  departments.  The  work  of  the  departments  in 
turn  is  subject  to  review  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

These  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Railway 
Department,  have  their  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  the  offices  of  the  American  Federatioii  of  Labor  are 
situated.  The  Metal  Trades,  Union  Label  land  Building 
Trades  Departments  meet  in  annual  convention  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  holding  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  shall  submit  a  report 
of  their  activities  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Several  committees  have  special  functions  assigned  to 
them. 

The  Legislative  Committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
collecting  and  analyzing  all  legislative  proposals  presented 
to  Congress  and  the  several  state  legislatures,  to  advance 
such  legislative  proposals  as  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  to  defeat  legislation 
that  is  considered  harmful.  This  committee  also  is  charged 
with  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  in  general  and 
organized  labor  in  particular  to  legislative  proposals  con¬ 
sidered  harmful  or  beneficial  and  to  do  all  that  can 

63  be  done  to  promote  labor’s  interest  from  a  legislative 
point  of  view. 

Manv  national  and  international  unions  whose  members 

9/ 

are  employed  in  occupations  vitally  affected  by  congres¬ 
sional  legislation  maintain,  at  Washington,  legislative  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign 
Committee  to  record  the  activities  of  all  Congressmen  and 
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Senators  and  to  note  upon  wliat  labor  proposals  they 
favored  and  wherein  their  attitude  and  vote  was  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  wage  earners.  It  is  the  further  duty  of 
this  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  state  federations  of 
labor  that  the  attitudes  and  activities  of  state  legislators 
may  be  recorded  in  the  same  manner.  The  committee  urges 
the  formation  of  cooperation  committees  by  local  unions 
and  central  bodies.  During  political  campaigns  this  com¬ 
mittee  furnishes  workers  with  the  records  of  those  seeking 
national  office,  so  that  voters  may  know  the  attitude  of  can¬ 
didates  upon  matters  which  labor  deems  of  importance  to 
itself  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  avoids  partisan  politi¬ 
cal  action.  It  is  disinclined  toward  a  labor  party.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  dictate  but  to  inform  political  parties  of  the 
principles  which  labor  deems  essential  and  to  advise  wage 
earners  of  the  pronouncements  of  all  parties  on  labor  de¬ 
mands,  and  the  attitude  of  candidates  upon  labor  matters, 
so  that  wage  earners  within  all  parties  shall  be  able  so  to 
use  their  ballots  to  the  end  that  friends  of  labor  shall 
be  elected  to  public  office  and  enemies  of  labor  be  de¬ 
feated. 

64  The  Information  and  Publicity  Service  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  gathering  and  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  on  the  labor  movement.  Information  is  fur¬ 
nished  not  only  in  book,  pamphlet  and  letter  form  but 
material  is  supplied  to  the  labor  press,  the  daily  press 
and  publications  of  all  kinds,  and  to  writers,  students 
and  all  interested  in  labor  matters.  This  service  has  been 
able  to  supply  the  official  press  and  labor  papers  with 
various  kinds  of  material  best  adapted  to  their  specific 
needs.  A  central  agency  for  news  dissemination  is  of 
incalculable  assistance  in  nation-wide  campaigns  involv¬ 
ing  decisions  on  matters  of  principle  and  policy  in  our 
national  life.  The  Information  and  Publicity  Service  has 
supplied  not  only  material  of  news  value  but  of  that  more 
permanent  character  which  promotes  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  labor  movement,  its  issues  and  tendencies  both 
by  labor  and  the  general  public. 

A  weekly  news  service  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  labor  press  AYe  also  publish  a  monthly  magazine, 
The  American  Federationist. 
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Education  lias  always  been  regarded  by  [the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  the  medium  for  permanent  and 
constructive  growth  in  the  trade  union  movement.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  educational  facilities  has  been  an]  integral  part 
of  the  development  of  the  labor  movement. 

Historically,  the  activity  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  the  educational  field  began  with  fhe  champion¬ 
ship  of  free  public  schools.  Perhaps  no  other  single  in¬ 
fluence  contributed  more  to  the  development  of  our  public 
school  system.  Public  educational  institutions  have  since 
been  under  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny!  of  the  Amer- 
65  ican  Federation  of  Labor,  because  labor  demands 
equal  opportunity  for  all  to  fit  themselves  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  life.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does 
not  seek  to  restrict  opportunities  for  any  otlier  group,  but 
to  assure  more  adequate  consideration  and;  planning  for 
neglected  groups  and  interests. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Comniittee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  seeks  to  secure  labor  representation  on  local  school 
boards  and  on  state  educational  committees  ;j  to  secure  for 
labor  an  advisory  relationship  to  undertakings  in  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  trade  training;  to  preyent  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  labor  in  text  books  and  social  studies;  to 
promote  in  all  practical  .says  opportunities  [  and  methods 
of  education.  This  committee  is  cooperating  with  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau  in  the  establishment  of  coop¬ 
erating  local  committees  to  carrv  into  effect  tocallv  labor’s 
educational  program. 

Distinct  from  educational  work  that  eotnes  properly 
under  public  supervision  and  control  is  the  field  of 
workers’  education,  which  aims  to  help  wage  earners  to 
cope  more  purposely  with  the  problems  of  work  and  of 
the  labor  movement.  The  Workers  Education  Bureau  of 
America  is  the  agency  through  which  the  Ajmerican  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  promotes  opportunities  foij  education  of 
this  kind.  The  Federation  designates  three  members  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Bureau.  The  Biireau,  through 
the  secretary  and  distinct  representatives,  [promotes  op¬ 
portunities  for  study  classes;  the  establishment  of  edu¬ 
cational  departments  by  state  federations  of  labor,  with 
a  director  in  charge.  The  Bureau  is  developing  a  series 
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of  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  labor  movement  and  its 
problems  and  a  workers’  bookshelf,  making  addi- 
66  tions  as  the  work  indicates  needs.  The  Bureau  also 
furnishes  an  education  information  service. 

Because  of  the  concerted  and  ever-increasing  onslaughts 
made  upon  the  trade  union  movement  by  employers 
through  the  courts  and  legislatures,  which  attacks  are 
directed  against  the  fundamental  rights  and  vital  func¬ 
tions  of  trade  unions,  it  was  deemed  imperative  that  a 
careful  study  and  analysis  be  made  of  judicial  decisions 
affecting  the  rights  of  labor  and  a  Legal  Information  Bu¬ 


reau  was  created. 

It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  prepare  such 
statements  and  issue  such  advice  and  instructions  as  will 
be  helpful  in  future  litigation  and  to  give  such  legal  advice 
as  will  protect  and  promote  the  adoption  of  procedure 
and  methods  best  calculated  to  promote  the  rights  of  the 
wage  earners  and  their  trade  unions.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  undertake 
fo  provide  counsel  for  trade  unions  involved  in  litigation. 
However,  it  is  the  purpose,  through  this  Bureau,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  cooperation  and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
such  lawyers  as  are  sympathetic  to  labor  and  as  may  be 
employed  from  time  to  time  to  defend  the  rights  of  labor. 

The  1922  convention  directed  the  Executive  Council  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  study  workmen’s  compensation 
laws  from  a  national  aspect  in  order  to  unify  and  raise 
provisions  in  state  laws  through  the  cooperation  of  state 
federations  of  labor;  to  study  old  age  pension  systems  and 
to  extend  through  federal  amendment  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  to  all  employers  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 


67  The  1923  convention  authorized  an  investigation  of 
the  amount  and  kind  of  death  benefit  insurance  paid 
by  national  and  international  unions,  group  insurance  and 
forms  of  insurance.  The  committee  appointed  to  make 
the  investigation  made  comprehensive  report  of  facts 
which  the  convention  directed  should  be  followed  by  a  con¬ 
ference  of  national  and  international  unions  to  determine 
what  action,  if  any,  is  to  be  taken.  The  committee  is  to 
continue  its  work  of  gathering  and  collecting  facts,  opin¬ 
ions  and  materials. 
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This  sketchy  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  American 
Federation  is  intended  to  demonstrate  that  !l  am  secre- 
tary  of  a  deliberative  organization  which  has  been  for  two 
generations  and  more  and  still  is  engaged  in; the  solution 
of  the  most  vital,  modern  problems;  that  it  has  through 
experiment  and  trial  evolved  an  elaborate  j  functioning 
machinery  to  accomplish  its  humane  purposes  j  that  it  per¬ 
meates  the  social  economic,  industrial  and  patriotic  life 
of  the  nation  and  has  become  the  warp  and  jwoof  of  the 
fabric  of  the  institutional  life  of  America,  land  to  give 
this  Honorable  Commission  a  suggestion  of  the  important 
message  Organized  Labor  has  for  mankind. 

The  record  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  now 
part  of  the  general  history  of  the  Nation.  This  Honor¬ 
able  Commission  may  well  take  judicial  notice  of  it.  It 
has  ever  striven  to  further  production  and  efficiency,  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  wage-earner,  to  create  the  desire 
and  provide  the  machinery  for  cooperation  in  in- 
68  dustry  between  management  and  personnel.  Spe¬ 
cific  instances  of  the  part  played  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  unions  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  these  aforesaid  projects  will  be  cited  in  other 
testimony.  It  has  assisted  in  the  elimination  of  indus¬ 
trial  waste.  Through  their  various  1  6  Benefits,  ’  ’  the  affil¬ 
iated  unions  have  done  much  to  reduce  human  waste. 

The  several  affiliatel  unions  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  paying  out  in  benefits  to  their!  members  in 
excess  of  $25,000,000  annually.  j 

Trade  unionism  does  not  mean  industrial  strife.  Modern 
trade  unionism  is  addressing  itself  to  the  problems  of  in¬ 
dustrial  cooperation  and  understanding.  As<  evidence  of 
our  faith  we  refuse  to  accept  the  oft-expounded  theory 
that  the  differences  between  employer  and  employees,  are 
irreconcilable.  The  conflicts  which  arise  in  industry  and 
which  in  many  instances  become  bitter  and  violent  are 
directly  traceable  to  a  flagrant  disregard  or  denial  of  the 
common  rights  of  either  employers  or  employees.  Invari¬ 
ably  it  arises  out  of  an  attempt  to  substitute  tyranny  for 
justice,  autocracy  for  democracy  and  secretiveness  and  dic¬ 
tation  for  frankness  and  mutuality  in  indust) 
ships. 


rial  relation-' 


i 
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In  addition  to  advocating*  free  public  schools,  organized 
labor  has  always  favored  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  and  anti-qhild  labor  regulations.  In  addition,  organ¬ 
ized  labor  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  quality  and  method 
of  teaching.  Holding  that  democratic  institutions  place 
upon  all  the  obligation  to  participate  intelligently  in  public 
business  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  established 
a  permanent  committee  on  education  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  Labor’s  educational  program. 

69  This  committee  is  promoting  the  establishment  of 
local  cooperating  committees  on  education  by  every 

central  labor  union  so  that  the  educational  needs  of  the 
children  of  wage  earners  may  be  systematically  presented 
to  the  school  authorities.  The  plan  of  work,  suggested  to 
these  committees  contains  the  following  recommendations : 
Labor  representation  on  school  boards  and  on  boards  of 
directors  of  public  libraries  so  that  the  wage  earners  of 
the  country  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  secure  more  ade¬ 
quate  appropriations  to  school  buildings,  teachers’  salaries 
and  library  upkeep,  and  administration.  These  local  com¬ 
mittees  are  also  charged  with  responsibility  for  prompt¬ 
ing  adult  education  for  wage  earners  in  cooperation  with 
the  Workers  Educational  Bureau  and  securing  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  local  library  in  plans  for  adult  education. 

In  the  vear  1919  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  first 
began  organizing  for  educational  service.  This  joint  un¬ 
derstanding  of  learning  and  labor  has  since  been  made  the 
official,  agency  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
its  work  in  the  field  of  adult  education.  The  Bureau  pro¬ 
motes  the  organization  of  study  classes  for  workers,  plans 
for  the  development  of  study  guides  and  aids,  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  a  workers’  bookshelf  which  contains 
volumes  adapted - 

The  new  idea  of  joint  responsibility  in  approaching  the 
solution  of  industrial  problems  on  the  part  of  the  employ¬ 
ers,  management  and  employees  is  being  tried  in  various 
lines  of  industry.  To  illustrate:  As  a  result  of  the  shop¬ 
men’s  strike  in  1922  the  management  and  employees  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  have  been  working  together 
in  a  constructive  way.  A  simple  preamble  which 

70  was  incorporated  in  the  agreement  between  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  shopmen’s  unions, 

following  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  read  as  follows: 
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“The  welfare  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroal  and 
its  employees  is  dependent  on  the  service  which  the  rail¬ 
road  renders  the  public.  Improvements  in  this  service  and 
economies  in  operating  and  maintenance  expenses  result 
chiefly  from  willing  cooperation  between  the  railroad  man¬ 
agement  and  the  voluntary  organizations  of  its  employees. 
When  the  groups  responsible  for  better  service  and  greater 
efficiency  share  fairly  in  the  benefits  which  follow  their 
joint  efforts,  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  the  railroad 
are  greatly  encouraged.  The  parties  to  this  agreement 
recognize  the  foregoing  principles  and  agrbe  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  them  in  their  relations.’’ 


i 

Under  this  preamble  a  cooperative  committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  consisting  of  one  man  from  each  shop  craft  and  a 
like  number  of  supervisors  who  meet  once  h  week  to  con¬ 
sider  constructive  suggestions  and  shop  bettferment.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  grievances  is  entirely  divorced  from  the  co¬ 
operative  work.  The  unions  through  whosej  initiative  the 
development  began  have  retaincl  their  own  engineer.  The 
first  problems  taken  up  had  to  do  with  planting  and  rout¬ 
ing  systems  in  order  to  coordinate  work  between  gangs 
and  departments.  The  tool  situation  and  adequate  pro¬ 
visions  for  tool  rooms  were  also  among  tlie  early  prob¬ 
lems.  After  adjustments  were  made  in  such  matters  the 
cooperative  committee  was  then  ready  to  study  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  employment.  During  a  periojd  of  less  than 
71  eight  months  more  than  3,800  suggestions  out  of 
5,272  considered  in  the  meetings  of  tjie  cooperative 
committee  were  put  into  effect  and  are  now  part  of  the 
standard  practice  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

In  these  and  in  various  other  wavs  the  organizations  of 
labor  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  marked  changes 
which  have  come  through  education  and  the 'modernization 
of  industry. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  which  it  performs  on  behalf  of  labor  in 
general  and  its  affiliated  unions  in  particular  is  political 
and  legislative  in  nature.  For  that  purpose!,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  maintains  a  record  of  officials  legis¬ 
lative,  executive  or  judicial,  as  their  official  conduct  be¬ 
speaks  an  attitude  of  understanding  for  and  sympathy  with 
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the  aims  of  the  trade  union  movement.  Its  policy  is  to 
generally  encourage  the  election  and  appointment  of  its 
friends  and  oppose  those  who  exhibit  indifference  or  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  aspirations  of  labor  and  movements  intended 
to  benefit  the  mass  of  our  people.  In  addition,  it  promotes 
the  adoption  of  its  proposals  as  planks  in  the  platforms 
of  the  major  political  parties,  sponsors  legislation  in  the 
Federal  and  State  legislatures  and  municipal  legislation 
and  scrutinizes  all  pending  legislation  to  favor  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  measures  calculated  to  benefit  labor  and  to  reject 
what  it  deems  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  wage  earner 
and  the  general  public. 

The  aforesaid  activities  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  are  so  important  a  part  of  its  program  as 
72  definitely  to  stamp  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as'  an  integral  part  of  the  political  life  of 
the  nation  and  in  which  membership  in  the  trades  unions 
and  affiliation  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  par¬ 
takes  of  the  sanction  of  political  action  equal  to  party 
affiliation.  It  is  therefore  clothed  with  a  sanctity  under 
our  democratic  government  which  it  is  against  our  public 
policy  to  tamper  with. 

The  history  of  the  formulation  of  the  political  and  legis¬ 
lative  policy  of  the  American  Feleration  of  Labor  is  briefly 
summed  up,  on  information  and  belief  as  follows: 

The  indifferent  manner  in  which  members  of  Congress, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  received  requests 
from  labor  for  remedial  legislation  became  so  pronounced 
that  the  1905  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  urged  all  organizations  to  oppose  the  nomination 
and  election  of  candidates  for  congressional  and  legisla¬ 
tive  honors  who  had  shown  themselves  to  be  unfriendly 
to  the  interests  and  principles  of  organized  labor,  and  to 
assist  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in  the  nomination  and 
election  of  candidates  known  to  be  friendly  to  labor  legis- 
lation. 

Conditions  had  become  so  unbearable  that  a  meeting  of 
the  presidents  of  all  international  unions  was  called  to 
meet  with  the  Executive  Council  in  Washington  to  consult 
and  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  the  position  of  labor 
in  regard  to  its  rights  and  interests  might  be  discussed 
and  formulated. .  That  conference  was  attended  by  117 
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presidents  or  representatives  of  president^  of  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  unions  of  our  country,  together  with  the 
Executive  Council. 

The  conference  adopted  what  became  to  be  known  as 
Labor’s  bill  of  Grievances.  All  present  at  the  con- 
73  ference  presented  the  Bill  of  Grievances  to  the 
President,  the  President  pro  tem  of  the  senate,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative^  on  March  21, 
1906.  The  document  outlined  labor’s  grievances  and  con¬ 
tained  an  arraignmnt  of  those  who  refused;  to  legislate  in 
favor  of  labor  and  the  people  or  who  confined  their  efforts 
to  the  wishes  of  the  special  interests.  It  concluded : 

As  labor’s  representatives  we  ask  you  to  redress  these 
grievances,  for  it  is  in  your  power  so  to  do.  Labor  now 
appeals  to  you,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  hot  be  in  vain. 
But  if  perchance  you  may  not  heed  us  we  shall  appeal  to 
the  conscience  and  the  support  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

i 

After  that  meeting  a  plan  of  campaign  was  formulated 
and  the  following  declaration  adopted: 

We  will  stand  by  our  friends  and  administer  a  stinging 
rebuke  to  men  or  parties  who  are  either  indifferent,  negli¬ 
gent  or  hostile. 

'•  *  i 


By  1917  practically  every  demand  set  out]  in  the  petition 
to  Congress  in  the  Bill  of  Grievances  submitted  in.  1906 
had  been  enacted  into  law.  The  one  exception  was  the 
proposed  statute  to  enable  States  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  competition  of  the  products  of  convict  labor  of 
oilier  States. 

Since  the  Bill  of  Grievances  was  submitted  lack  of 
progress  in  securing  State  legislation  clearljy  demonstrated 
that  national  legislation  was  indispensable  if  the  child 
life  of  our  nation  was  to  be  made  secure,  j  Since  1881  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  persistently  .sought  the 
passage  of  laws  in  the  several  States  forbidding  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  in  industry.  Inj  1914  a  bill  was 
74  introduced  in  Congress  prohibiting  interstate  trans¬ 
portation  of  products  in  the  production  of  which 
the  labor  of  children  under  certain  ages  ivere  employed. 
In  1916  this  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  onlv  to  be  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
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1918.  An  amendment  was  then  made  to  the  revenue  act  in 
which  an  excise  tax  of  10  per  cent  was  placed  on  the  net 
profits  of  t lie  employers  of  child  labor.  This  measure 
became  a  law  and  was  also  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1922.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  then  had  a  joint  resolution  introduced 
in  Congress  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
authorizing  to  prohibit  the  exploitation  of  the  labor  of 
children.  This  enabling  act  was  approved  by  Congress 
in  June,  1924,  and  referred  to  the  State  legislatures  for 
ratification. 

Since  the  declaration  of  policy  in  1906  as  aforesaid,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  actively  participated 
in  every  national  campaign  and  has  assisted  many  State 
campaigns  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  “ friends  of 


labor”  and  the  defeat  of  its  enemies. 

Upon  information  and  belief  that  in  the  ten  congresses 
from  1905  to  1925  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  enactment  of  208  laws  which  were 
considered  valuable  in  improving  the  lot  of  the  wage- 
earner. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  been  in  existence  since  1881  since  which  time 
it  and  its  officers  and  members  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  American  history  and  have  received  the  approval 
and  commendation  of  our  government. 


75  Simply  as  an  instance  of  the  recognition  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  bv  the  Federal  Gov- 

m/ 

ernment,  and  for  your  information,  I  shall  recite  a  few  of 
the  appointments  that  were  conferred  during  the  World 
War  upon  officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Council  of  National  Defense:  Samuel  Gompers,  then 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

National  War  Labor  Board:  Frank  J.  Hays,  Win.  L. 
Hutcheson,  Wm.  Johnston,  T.  A.  Riekert,  and  Victor 
Olander. 

U.  S.  Shipping,  Board,  Labor  Adjustment  Board:  A.  J. 
Berres.  . 

Cantonment  Adjustment  Board:  J.  R.  All  >ine. 

War  Industries  Board:  Hugh  Fray  lie  (received  Con¬ 
gressional  Distinguished  Service  Medal). 

Fuel  Commission :  J.  P.  White. 

Food  Commission :  J.  W.  Sullivan. 
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All  of  whom  were  then  officers  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  or  members  of  one  of  its  affiliated  unions. 

The  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in! a  cablegram  to 
Samuel  Gompers  in  June,  1919,  during  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  after 
referring  to  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  said: 


76  “The  Labor  Programme  which  the  Conference  of 
Peace  has  adopted  as  part  of  the  'treaty  of  Peace 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the 
new  dav  in  which  the  interests  of  labor  afe  to  be  svstem- 

i  %j 

atically  and  intelligently  safeguarded  and  promoted. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  other  interests!  this  great  step 
forward  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  yet  jno  other  single 
thing  that  has  been  done  will  help  more  to  stabilize  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor  throughout  the  world  and  ultimately  re¬ 
lieve  the  unhappy  conditions,  which  in  too j many  instances 
have  prevailed. 

Personally  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  hiost  gratifying 
achievements  of  the  Conference. 

They  will  stand  thanks  to  your  efforts  and  guidance  as 
one  of  the  great  progressive  achievements  of  the  Peace 
Conference  something  from  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
over  may  take  courage  and  hope  and  confidence  in  a  better 
future.”  | 

The  late  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  iii  a  cablegram  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  June  5th,  1919,  said: 


“I  cannot  justly  refrain  when  sending  this  message  from 

expressing  in  very  warm  terms  the  appreciation  felt  by  all 

who  have  been  dealing  with  labor  matters  of  the  invaluable 

service  rendered  by  Mr.  Gompers.  He  lids  won  universal 

confidence  and  has  firmlv  established  in  international  cir- 

* 

c-lesj  as  well  as  at  home  the  reputation  Of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  sane  and  helpful  counsel.” 


Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Director  pf  the  Council  of 
77  National  Defense  and  of  the  Advisory  Commission, 
in  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  Convention,  Atlantic  City^  N.  J.,  June  9, 
1919,  said: 


i 
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“The  Council  is  desirous  of  transmitting  to  you  its  deep 
appreciation  of  t lie  national  service  performed  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  acknowledge  the  great  aid  of  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  tlu>  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  his 
work,  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  his  personal  effort  to 
make  the  services  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a 
tangible  and  vital  thing  in  the  interests  of  America  and 
her  allies.” 

The  Washington  Post,  speaking  editorially  in  its  issue 
of  May  25,  1919,  said: 

“American  Labor,  under  the  sagacious  guidance  of 
Samuel  Gompers  (who  has  risen  to  the  heights  of  great 
statesmanship)  has  won  the  respect  and  the  good  will  of 
its  own  country  and  of  the  allied  nations  by  its  patrio¬ 
tism.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  the  late 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  from  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace : 


“American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Paris,  September  1, 1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Gompers: 

With  the  completion  of  your  work  with  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  we  the  Commissioners,  de¬ 
sire  to  extend  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  which 
we  represent,  as  well  as  personally,  our  warm  thanks 
78  for  the  important  services  which  you  have  rendered 
vour  country  while  on  dutv  here.  The  task  of  mak- 
ing  peace  has  been  great  and  arduous,  and  our  country 
is  indebted  to  those  who,  like  you,  have  rendered  such 
valuable  service  to  the  Government. 

You  take  with  you  the  sincere  wishes  of  the  Commission 
for  the  future. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  i  *  ROBERT  LANSING. 

E.  M.  HOUSE. 
HENRY  WHITE. 
TASKER  H.  BLISS. 
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Honorable  Samuel  Gompers,  America^  Federation  of 
Labor,  Washington.” 

i 

i 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  or¬ 
ganizations  have,  during  the  past  fifty  yehrs,  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  every  public  activity  or  movendent  which  tended 
to  elevate  the  moral,  social,  economic  and! industrial  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  working  people  of  the  country,  both  in  and  out 
of  labor  unions.  It  has  endeavored  continuously  to  pro¬ 
mulgate,  through  every  available  means  of  communication, 
the  ideals,  principles  and  policies  for  whicji  it  stands. 

Soon  after  radio  broadcasting  as  a  meaps  of  communica¬ 
tion  was  discovered,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
began  to  study  the  subject  with  a  view  to  utilizing  this  new 
discovery  as  soon  as  it  should  be  able  to  do  so.  In  its  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  year  1925,  the  matter  was  given  special  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  Convention  unanimously  directed  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American;  Federation  of  Labor 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  entering  into  arrange- 
79  ments  with  existing  and  future  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  the  transmission 
of  Labor’s  message  bv  radio  through  and  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Organized  Labor. 

After  due  investigation,  it  was  found  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  satisfactory  arrangements  with  existing 
stations  for  the  promulgation  of  Labor’s  message  over  such 
stations,  and  early  in  1926,  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  one  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  with  the  aid  of  voluntary  contributions  from 
many  unions,  erected  a  radio  broadcasting  station  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  proceeded  to  operate  it. 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  October,  1926,  a  resolution  \tas  presented,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  committee,  which  resolution  and  re¬ 
port  where  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention  and  are 
as  follows: 

‘ ‘  Whereas,  Organized  Labor  has  in  the 'past  made  all  the 

use  possible  of  available  avenues  of  eomijnunication  at  the 

command  of  modern  society,  nevertheless,  these  avenues, 

newspapers,  telephones,  railroads,  ships,  movies  and  mail 

were  of  such  a  nature  that  tliev  have  in  the  main  been  con- 

*  ! 

trolled  by  the  organized  wealth  of  the  world;  and 
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“ Whereas,  An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  organized 
labor  of  America  to  utilize  radio,  the  most  modern  of  all 
means  of  communication;  and 
“Whereas,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  has  now  in  operation  the  broadcasting  station 
WCFL,  wave  length  491  meters,  with  a  sending 
80  radius  of  five  hundred  miles,  located  on  the  Municipal 
Pier  in  Chicago;  and 

“Whereas,  This  station  has  set  aside  the  hour  6  to  7  p.  m. 
dailv  for  such  announcements  and  information  as  the  trade 

i  i 

unionists  of  this  country  mav  desire  to  convey  to  their 
members  in  particular  and  the  public  in  general;  and 

“Whereas,  This  radio  station  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  its  affiliated  and  co¬ 
operating  local  unions,  and  is  financed  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  trade  unions;  and 
“Whereas,  Its  possibilities  for  service  to  organized  labor 
are  unlimited,  labor  should  avail  itself  of  this  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  world  for  its  message; 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  endorse  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  radio  broadcasting  station  and  let  the 
subject  matter  of  radio  broadcasting  station  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Council  for  further  consideration  and  action. 


“Your  Committee  having  considered  the  subject  of 
radio  broadcasting  as  presented  by  the  Executive  Council, 
finds  itself  in  agreement  with  the  resolution  submitted  and 
recommends  its  approval.  In  so  doing,  attention  is  directed 
to  a  tender  made  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  participate  in  the 
control  and  management  of  broadcasting  station  WCFL. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  tender  of  participation  of  man¬ 
agement  and  control  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council 


for  consideration, 

i  7 


and  if  viewed  favorably  by  the 

•>  •/ 


Executive  Council,  any  such  participation  must  be 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Executive 


Council  itself  may  determine.” 


At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  November,  1928,  the  Executive  Council  presented 
a  special  supplementary  report  on  radio,  which  was  subse- 
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quently  unanimously  approved,  and  became  the  affirmative 
action  of  the  Federation.  This  report  was  as  follows: 

“The  Executive  Council,  in  the  report  already  submitted, 
referred  quite  at  length  to  the  subject  of  radio  broadcasting. 
It  is  prompted  in  presenting  this  further  report  with 
specific  reference  to  a  particular  situation  aiid  development 
requiring  attention  at  this  time. 

“There  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  a  I  fierce  struggle 
for  desirable  wave  lengths.  The  desirable  wave  lengths  or 
frequencies  available  for  broadcasting  in  the  United  States 
are  extremely  limited.  Great  business  and  corporate  in¬ 
terests  have  put  in  their  claims.  They  are  vigorously  con¬ 
testing  for  the  right  to  use  the  limited  broadcasting  field  for 
commercial  purposes. 

“Onlv  one  broadcasting  station  in  the  United  States  is 
owned  and  operated  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor.  That 
is  Station  WCFL,  owned  and  operated  during  the  past  three 
years  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  a|  regularly  char¬ 
tered  city  central  branch  of  the  American'  Federation  of 
Labor.  j 

82  “In  the  recent  reallocation  of  wave  lengths,  time 
and  power,  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  that 
Commission  assigned  to  Station  WCFL  a  wave  length  which 
does  not  permit  of  broadcasting  from  Chicago  after  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening  at  this  time  of  the;  year,  and  also 
reduced  its  power  to  1,000  watts.  The  effect  of  this  action 
of  the  Radio  Commission  is  not  only  to  restrict  the  area 
over  which  WCFL  can  be  heard,  thus  treating  the  Station 
as  though  it  were  purely  local  in  interest  I  and  usefulness, 
but  also  to  keep  it  off  the  air  entirely  during  most  of  the 
evening,  which  is  the  only  time  that  persons  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  have  the  leisure  to  use  their  receiving  sets. 

“In  order  to  give  the  working  people  df  the  nation  the 
service  to  which  they  are  entitled  from  this!  Station,  it  must 
have  an  exclusive  national  channel  with  unlimited  time  and 
ample  power.  An  application  for  such  exclusive  channel, 
full  time  and  the  necessary  power  for  Station  WCFL  is  now 
pending  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

“In  its  broadcasting  program  the  Station  is  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  officers  of  the  Chicago 
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Federation  of  Labor,  including  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  management  of  Station  WCFL,  have  re¬ 
quested  the  advice  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  relation  to  the  program  of  the  Station  and  assistance  in 
the  efforts  being  made  to  secure  the  necessary  allocation  of 
wave  length,  time  and  power. 

83  “The  Executive  Council  recommends  that  the 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  be 

authorized  and  instructed  to  appoint  a  standing  committee 
of  such  number  or  to  select  some  person  or  persons  as  he 
may  deem  wise  to  advise  Station  WCFL  in  relation  to  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  Organized  Labor  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  that  Station,  such  committee,  person  or  persons 
to  report  to  the  Executive  Council  at  regular  intervals,  and 
to  take  such  further  steps  and  enter  into  such  further  under¬ 
standings  as  will  insure  the  full  observance  of  labor’s  ideals, 
principles  and  policies  enunciated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  carry  labor’s  construc¬ 
tive,  beneficial  and  humanitarian  voice  to  all  parts  of  our 
land  and  into  every  home. 

“The  Council  further  recommends  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  secure  from  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  the  de¬ 
sire-  allocation  of  wave  length,  time  and  power,  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  be  therefore 
authorized  to  render  such  assistance  in  this  respect  as  may 
be  in  their  power,  and  further,  that  the  officers  of  all 
national  and  international  unions  be  likewise  urged  to  assist 
in  the  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  allocation  and  permits 
from  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  for  Station  WCFL. 

“It  is  further  recommended  that  in  event  these  efforts 
fail,  steps  be  taken  to  bring  the  entire  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  of  the  LTiited  States. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  Station  will  continue 

84  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.” 

While  Station  WCFL  is  technically  owned  by  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  body  has,  by  formal  resolution, 
declared  that  it  regards  itself  as  trustee  for  the  entire  labor 
movement  of  the  country  in  its  ownership,  control  and 
management  of  that  Station;  and  has  invited  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  Executive  Council,  to  take 
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whatever  action  it  deems  appropriate  in  order  to  perfect, 
protect  and  perpetuate  this  Station  as  a  heritage  for  Or¬ 
ganized  Labor.  The  proper  form  of  such  action  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Executive  Council. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  jail  of  its  affili¬ 
ated  unions  are  deeply  interested  in  Station jWCFL,  and  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  highly  important  instrument  fori  communicating 
to  the  public  the  principles,  ideals  and  policies  of  Organized 
Labor. 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  tlie  officers  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  for  many  years.  They  are 
men  of  the  highest  integrity.  Under  theirj  leadership,  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  lias  taken  an  active  leadership 
in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  working  people,  and  has 
at  all  times  supported  movements  for  civic  betterment. 

Aside  from  the  union  men  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
members  of  the  American  Federation!  of  Labor,  there 
85  are  other  recognized  bodies  of  organized  labor  in  this 
country.  I  mean  the  Brotherhood!  of  Engineers; 
Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Enginemen;  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Conductors ;  and  Brotherhood  of!  Trainmen,  and 
there  are  sustained  organizations,  the  signalmen;  the  seced¬ 
ing  organization  of  Amalgamated  Clothing! Men. 

I  think,  in  the  aggregate,  the  membership  of  the  labor 
unions  in  this  country  is  probably  4,000,000  Enrolled.  When 
I  stated  the  membership  here,  giving  it  as  3;000,000  of  dues- 
paying,  that  meant  that  there  is  500,000,  probably,  that  we 
do  not  receive  per  capita  tax,  in  that  3,000,0|00  alone. 


86 


Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  WB$M. 


By  Mr.  Littlepage: 

i 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  which  you!  read  to  me,  as 
follows : 

j 

“Decision  of  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention,  October  1925,  upon 
a  resolution  proposing  erection  of  a  radio  broadcasting 
station  of  A.  F.  of  L.  headquarters. 

“In  lieu  of  the  resolution  offered,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Executive  Council  investigate  the  feasibility  of  entering 
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into  sucli  arrangements  with  existing*  and  future  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  and  if  possible  provide  for  the  transmission  of 
Labor’s  message  by  radio  through  and  under  the  direction 
of  Organized  Labor,” 


as  to  whether  or  not  anv  action  lias  been  taken  bv  the 

m/  V 

Federation  to  determine  whether  or  not  tliev  can  have  time 
on  other  stations  and  chain  programs,  in  the  effort  to  secure 
that  we  have  not  been  verv  successful.  There  have  been 

m/ 

cases  where  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  on  the  air, 
but  not  continuously  except  on  this  radio  in  Chicago.  I 
have  not  taken  it  up  with  the  various  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  that  run  the  chains,  nor  with  the  Columbia  chain 
people. 

In  regard  to  the  further  resolution  you  read  to  me: 

o  * 


87  “That  we  supplement  the  endorsement  given  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  commending 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  for  what  it  has  done  and 
what  it  is  doing,  but  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  not  in  favor  of  designating  any  radio  station  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  American  Federation  of  Labor  radio  broadcasting 
station, 


that  is  a  correct  resolution,  and  was  adopted  in  “Action  of 

Executive  Council  American  Federation  of  Labor,  January 

17,  1927,”  and  the  whole  certification  is  signed  by  me  as 

Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  prop- 

erlv  sworn  to. 

* 


Redirect  examination. 


By  Mr.  Thompson: 

88  I  prepared  that  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  the 
resolutions  I  quoted  in  this  affidavit  show  the  attitude 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  from  time  to  time  on  the  dates  indicated.  There  is 
just  the  gradual  growth  of  the  thought  on  the  question,  and 
it  is  that  the  Federation  lias  endorsed  the  Chicago  station; 
and  we  may  have  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  might  be 
other  stations — more  than  one  station  to  represent  the  labor 
movement. 
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The  resolution  which  I  quoted  in  my  original  statement 
here,  and  which  appears  as  the  last  resolution  in  the  affi¬ 
davit  which  I  have  just  been  questioned  about,  represents 
the  present  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor. 

89  The  above  described  affidavit  was:  then  admitted 
in  evidence  as  applicant’s  Exhibit  7,  the  material 
parts  of  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  testimony. 


Matthew  Woll,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station  WCFL, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination: 

By  Mr.  Thompson:  j 

i 

My  name  is  Matthew  Woll  and  I  reside  in  Chicago,  in 
fact  I  reside  everywhere.  I  am  Vice-President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor ;  First  Vice-President  of  the  Photo 
Engravers’  Union  of  Chicago;  and  President  of  the  Union 
Labor  Life  Insurance  Company.  I  will  list1  my  official  posi¬ 
tions  as  I  remember  them — President  of  the  Labor 

90  Press;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Workers  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau;  Acting  President  National  Civic  Fed¬ 
eration;  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Bureau  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  I  havb  worked  twenty- 
five  years  in  official  position  of  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment;  two  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  Union;  three  years  in  the  International  Union, 
New  York.  I  have  been  Vice-President  of  the  American 

I 

Federation  of  Labor  about  ten  vears. 

The  origin  of  the  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Company 
was  briefly  referred  to  in  the  document  just  read  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Frank  Morrison,  by  an  investigation  of  national 
and  international  group  insurance,  resulting  in  the  calling 
of  a  convention  of  national  and  international  unions  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  life  insurance  company  owned 
and  controlled  by  organized  labor  of  North  America,  which 
company  was  organized  about  two  years  j  ago.  Its  capital 
and  surplus  is  $700,000 ;  $350,0*00  capital,  and  $350,000 

91  surplus.  It  has  pretty  close  of  $50,000,000  worth  of 
insurance  now  in  force. 
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I  have  done  considerable  writing  for  various  labor  pub¬ 
lications,  and  for  the  general  press;  the  labor  press  as 
well  as  the  metropolitan  press. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  make  addresses  to  civic 
bodies,  to  women’s  organizations,  and  organizations  of 
various  kinds,  types  and  character. 

In  my  work  for  organized  labor  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  industry.  I  have  met,  you  might  say, 
a  majority  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  nation. 

I  have  made  some  study  of  the  possibilities  of  radio  in 
connection  with  organized  labor.  I  have  not  made  a  study 
of  the  technique  of  it,  but  have  made  a  study  of  the  force 
it  has  in  our  civic  and  economic  life  as  a  means  of  com- 

i 

munication  and  expression. 

The  circumstances  that  brought  about  that  study  were  the 
general  philosophy  underlying  all  movements  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  humankind  in  their  social  and  political  relation¬ 
ships,  and  because  of  the  great  influence  this  means 

92  of  communication  has  upon  all  human  relations  and 
movements. 

I  was  appointed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
investigate  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  stations, 
and  the  possibility  of  organized  labor  obtaining  and  main¬ 
taining  its  own  station. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  investigation  made  as  to 
the  availability  of  other  stations,  our  investigation  shows 
that  while  there  were  other  stations  willing  to  extend  time 
and  give  an  opportunity  to  the  movement,  they  were  sta¬ 
tions  of  low  power  and  limited  area  or  reach  of  the  people. 
Any  stations  of  any  power  or  influence  were  prohibited 
to  us,  either  because  of  censorship  of  copy,  or  the  high  cost 
of  transmitting  the  message  over  it. 

Now  as  for  the  message  that  labor  has  to  give  to  the 
general  public  through  the  radio  medium  of  expression  or 
communication,  Secretary  Morrison  has  already  made  some 
mention  of  work  we  do,  by  his  extended  paper. 

Might  I,  however,  just  give  some  of  the  important  phases 
in  connection  with  those  activities  of  organized  labor  which 
affect  not  alone  the  organized  wage  earners,  and  impresses 
itself  not  only  on  organized  or  unorganized  labor, 

93  but  affects  the  whole  public  good !  Organized  labor 
expresses  itself  and  seeks  the  attainment  of  its  prin- 
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ciples  and  policies  and  ideals  through  tli0  medium  of  col¬ 
lective  action  and  collective  bargaining,  realizing  that 
through  our  form  of  Government,  whereih  the  consenting 
power  rests  in  the  individual,  and  if  our  freedom  is  to  be 
perpetual,  that  the  instrumentality  of  contract  is  the  one 
medium  that  perpetuates  this  idea  of  freedom  and  the 
power  of  the  individual. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  our  nation,  within  the 
past  fifteen  years,  from  an  agricultural  society  to  a  leading 
industrial  nation,  there  have  been  many  changes  and  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  greatest  import  both  in  our  industrial, 
as  well  as  our  social  and  political  life.  In  our  industrial 
life  we  have  seen  industry  constantly  becoming  enlarged; 
new  forms  of  improvements  taking  place*  a  constant  cen¬ 
tralization  of  power  and  authority  of  capital ;  smaller  units 
of  production  going  out  of  business;  larger  units  taking 
their  places. 

We  find  the  distributing  agencies  going  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection;  the  smaller  distributing  agencies  merging  and 
forming  large  associations  and  combinations. 

In  that,  of  course,  labor  has  had  its  growth  and  improve¬ 
ments,  being  surrounded  in  the  beginning  with  restrictions — 
legal  restrictions  at  first,  and  those  legal  rbstrictions  being 
removed  in  many  instances  from  the  methods  which  sur¬ 
round  not  only  legislative  action  and  executive  orders,  but 
dominating  practically  the  whole  theory  of  industrial  life. 
It  is  in  that  atmosphere  that  the  labor  movement  was  born 
and  has  made  its  progress. 

94  Labor  then  has  made  its  appeal  to  those  in  charge 
of  industry,  as  well  as  those  having  a  proprietary 
interest  in  it,  as  to  the  method  or  form  of  carrying  on  its 
work  for  organized  labor,  or  wage  earners,  I  generally.  And 
clearly  there  is  a  great  controversy  as  to  whether  the  trade 
unionism  form  is  best  designed  for  that  purpose,  or  whether 
the  shop  plans  or  company  plans  are  best  designed  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  also  the  controversy  within  labor  itself 
as  to  the  methods  best  designed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
and  plans  and  carrying  out  the  ideals  and  policies  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  organized  labor. 

Therefore,  this  question  of  organized  labor  brings  into 
focus  and  view  the  plans  and  policies  upon; which  public  In¬ 
terest  must  depend  for  the  formation  or  organization  de- 
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signed  to  give  to  organized  labor  real  participation  in  the 
fruits  of  industry.  In  order  that  that  may  have  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  essential  that  the  points  of  view  of  labor 
might  be  communicated  not  only  to  the  wage  earners  but  to 
the  public  at  large,  because  they  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  who  must  decide  the  question  or  give  their 
judgment. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  controversies  entering  into 
collective  bargaining,  there  is  also  embraced  a  question  of 
wages.  Wages  is  of  real  importance  to  the  general  public. 
Upon  it  depends  ultimately  that  form  of  society  which  shall 
dominate  or  prevail.  It  is  the  question  of  the  old  Adam 
Smith  school  of  economics,  which  believes  that  the  wage 
earners  could  be  enriched  at  the  lowest  possible  wage,  that 
for  its  good  it  should  have  the  least  possible  amount  for 
existence.  From  that  there  developed  the  other  cx- 
95  treme,  the  Markham  theory,  that  the  Adam  Smith 
school  would  so  impoverish  wage  earners,  so  cen¬ 
tralize  and  ruin  them  that  the  state  would  have  to  become 
the  owner  and  controller  of  industrv  itself.  From  the  col- 
lective  action,  the  constant  increase  of  labor,  and  the  re¬ 
wards  of  industry,  both  the  policy  of  the  Adam  Smith 
school,  and  the  Markham  theory  of  socialism  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated,  so  that  men  have  come  to  see  that 
both  labor  and  capital  should  share  in  the  joint  fruits  of 
labor  and  capital  expended  for  labor,  to  the  extent  each  shall 
have  a  share  in  working  out  and  holding  out  their  rewards, 
in  a  manner  which  shall  be  just  and  fair  to  all  participants 
in  it. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  formation  of  wages,  as 
to  the  form  of  social  order  that  shall  prevail  or  may  pre¬ 
vail,  industry  is  fast  coming  to  recognize  this,  that  the  Adam 
Smith  school  of  economics,  impoverishing  the  worker,  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  work  at  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  wages 
is  not  the  proper  standard:  that,  after  all,  the  wage  earners 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  men  and  women 
of  our  own  land,  and  that  to  impoverish  them  immediately 
impoverishes  industry  itself,  and  this  leads  to  the  new 
thought  of  labor  arising  now  in  the  minds  of  emolovers, 
that  high  wages  is  a  great  stabilizing  influence  in  industry, 
essential  for  the  perpetuity  of  industry  itself. 

Other  factors  come  into  the  picture,  new  standards  of 
life,  and  of  social  conditions;  but  I  think  I  have  said  suffi- 
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cient  to  suggest  what  has  been  embraced  in  tills  matter.  It 
is  a  question  of  wages,  and  labor  seeking  a  larger  share  in 
industry,  making  possible  industry  itself.  That  is  essential, 
and  we  have  a  message  to  be  brought  jto  the  general 

96  public,  besides  to  the  wage  earners,  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  and  its  people  as  a  whole.  ! 

Hours  is  another  subject  embraced  in  all  collective  deal¬ 
ings  with  industry  that  is  involving  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  matter  of  hours  again  is  for  the  making  of 
a  better  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  membership 
of  the  wage  earning  groups  and  leadership  afnong  them,  by 
giving  larger  time  for  physical  development,  and  greater 
cultural  and  educational  opportunities. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  social  development  and  the 
physical  development  that  follow  by  the  reduction  of  work¬ 
ing  hours,  there  is  likewise  involved  the  question  of  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  product  of  industry  itself.  jFox  with  pro¬ 
duction  increasing  as  it  has  been,  unless  theife  is  a  slacken¬ 
ing  up  of  that  great  productive  machine  mor0  nearly  equal, 
or  equalizing  the  ability  of  the  people  to  conbume,  the  time 
will  come  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  workers  in 
industry  will  be  a  menace  to  capital  and  labor  as  a  whole, 
embracing  ultimately  a  danger  to  our  people  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  message  which  labor  has  to  convey  to  the  public. 
That  is  a  matter  that  is  highly  contested  byj  those  who  are 
employers,  and  those  who  are  workers,  and  hot  only  labor, 
but  one  or  two  other  groups  or  sides.  The! various  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  matters  enter  into  thie  new  concern 
on  which  labor  has  its  view  necessary  to  bb  impressed,  if 
labor  is  to  have  a  part  in  the  new  new  social  order.  There 
is  the  question  of  the  employment  contract!,  and  stamped 
not  only  on  the  collective  employment]  but  individual 

97  employment  taking  place  under  collective  agree¬ 
ments.  We  have  seen  developing  unjder  our  indus- 

rial  life  many  subsidiary  contracts  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  giving  of  service  or  rendering  of  Service,  but  do 
affect  to  a  large  degree  the  social  life  of  the  wage  earner, 
most  of  them  finding  their  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
active  control  of  industry  by  those  in  control  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  proprietary  interests  within  industry.!  Among  some 
of  those  conditions  are  involved  the  question  of  hiring  and 
discharge;  the  question  of  bonus;  the  question  of  purchas- 
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ing  from  certain  stores;  the  question  of  being  compelled 
to  take  out  insurance,  and  various  other  things  that  affect 
workers.  In  joining  with  their  fellows  in  taking  out  insur¬ 
ance,  and  many  of  those  auxiliary  associations,  as  I  stated, 
have  no  relation  to  the  giving  of  service,  but  are  merely 
as  a  means  of  control  of  industry.  It  is  in  all  of  these 
matters  that  we  believe  the  public  lias  a  vital  interest,  mat¬ 
ters  wherein  public  policy  will  play  an  important  part  in 
dominating  wholly  or  completely  the  activities  or  conduct 
of  life,  and  helping  all  the  great  mass  of  people  in  their 
private  lives,  the  State  being  required  to  assume  only  regu¬ 
latory  measures  here  in  America,  believing  that  neither  ex- 
treme  is  good  for  the  public  good,  or  rather  that  the  social 
and  the  political  order  which  have  thus  far  prevailed  in 
the  United  States  is  best  designed  to  give  full  freedom  and 
play  to  the  great  fundamental  principles  making  for  the 
upbuilding  and  the  constant  rise  and  progress  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion. 


You  can,  therefore,  realize  that  involved  in  this  question 
having  to  do  with  the  matters  of  labor,  there  are 
98  great  economic  and  social  and  political  questions  in¬ 
volved,  and  which  can  only  be  solved  by  the  public 
judgment  of  men  and  women,  and  they  can  only  be  fairly 
solved  when  all  the  factors  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  themselves  fully  and  freely  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  or  medium  that  is  now  open  to  the  American 
public,  which,  unfortunately,  does  not  afford  today  a  full 
and  free  expression  to  organized  labor. 

Now  the  question  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  labor  movement  also  presents  the 
question  of  the  legal  status  of  workers,  and  there  is  involved 
there  a  question  of  fundamental  good  to  all  society.  As  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  while  ago,  the  individual  wage  earner,  when  we 
were  an  agricultural  society,  in  early  periods,  in  a  number 
of  the  States,  while  individual  wage  earner  was  afraid  to 
do  as  he  pleased,  he  was  not  afraid  to  join  with  his  fellow 
workmen  in  any  interest  that  interfered  with  his  freedom, 
by  those  who  held  title  to  property,  whether  real,  or  tangi¬ 
ble  or  intangible.  Labor  is  now  relieved,  but  it  is  out  of 
that  status  where  politically  it  may  combine,  but  yet  when 
it  expresses  itself  in  combination,  we  find,  both  by  legisla¬ 


tive  enactment,  and  more  particularly  by  judicial  decree, 
the  doctrine  laid  down  of  civil  injunction  being  used  where 
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labor  lias  combined  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  advancement, 
on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  the  fijll  and  free  use 
of  those  entitled  to  wealth,  and  the  title  tq  property.  So 
that  the  legal  status  of  the  workers,  within  the  law  and 
within  society,  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  freedom  of 
equality  with  all  other  interests  within  our  body  poli- 

99  tic.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  wage  earners 
constantly  bring  the  thought  home  not  only  to  the 

wage  earners,  but  to  the  general  public,  in  prder  that  they 
may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  conditions  surrounding- 
labor. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Just  a  moment.  That,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  brings  up  a  very  pertinent  question,  j  Do  you  want 
this  station  for  direct  preaching,  and  not  rather  indirect, 
that  we  have,  as  a  Commission,  enjoined  on  all  stations? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  understand,  if  the  Comjmission  please, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  workers  represented  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  proceeding  by  the  great  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  its  affiliated  bodies,  desire  this  station  in  order 
that  it  may  give  not  only  entertainment  as  other  stations 
do,  information  and  educational  matter  of  every  kind,  but 
that  it  may  also  have  a  means  of  proclaiming  not  only  to 
its  own  membership  but  to  the  entire  world,  the  principles 
and  policies  and  ideals  that  are  peculiarly  a  part  of  the 
organized  labor  system. 

Chairman  Robinson :  That  would  be  direct. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  should  say  that,  in  pajrt,  it  would  be 
direct.  In  that  connection  we  call  attention  |to  the  fact  that 
out  of  all  the  broadcasting  channels  available,  this  is  the 
only  group  representing  organized  labor — this  is  the  only 
channel  that  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  a  short  period  each 
day  for  informing  the  world  of  those  phases  of  the  truth. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Now,  we  have  other  stations  which 
rather  may  view  it  that  way — I  might  vieir  it  as  capital¬ 
istic  but  do  they  put  on  their  programs  directly  ?  Do 

100  they  not  sponsor  them,  and  all  they  ^et  out  of  it  is 
that  it  is  announced  that  they  are  sponsoring  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment.  Now  I  am  not  saving  that  I  am 
fully  informed,  and  I  am  not  deciding  anything,  but  am 
just  inquiring,  how  far  shall  we  go?  The  j  Commission,  I 
know,  through  my  association  with  it,  will)  be  inclined  to 
be  absolutely  fair  to  all  interests,  whether  it  be  capital  or 
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labor,  but  shall  we  put  on  capital,  or  labor,  to  preach  its 
doctrine  directly? 

]\lr.  Thompson:  Why  not  both?  Capital  now  has  al¬ 
most  the  entire  band,  and  while  1  do  not  claim  any  parti¬ 


cular — 

Chairman  Robinson  (interposing)  :  I  might  agree  with 
you  on  that,  but]  after  all,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  they  get 
out  of  it  is  the  announcer  saying*,  This  is  a  certain  station, 
and  this  program  is  sponsored  by  so  and  so?  Now  the 
most  direct  propaganda — and  this  is  a  question  to  me,  how 
far  we  shall  go  even  on  that,  is  the  religious  propaganda. 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  you  want  my  opinion  on  that  I  am 
readv  to  give  it  right  now. 

Chairman  Robinson:  I  am  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  some  great 
national  body;  for  instance,  the  Catholic  Church,  should 
say.  We  want  a  station  over  which  we  can  proclaim  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  the  Catholic  Church  nationally, 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  communicants  in  that  church 


to  justify  this  Commission  in  granting  them  a  channel. 
Rut  of  some  little  organization  that  has,  perhaps,  a  few 
thousand  adherents  in  Chicago,  or  elsewhere,  comes  in 
and  says,  We  want  a  channel  to  proclaim  our  peculiar 
point  of  view,  you  would  be  entirely  justified  in  say- 
101  ing,  There  is  not  room  enough  for  us1  to  assign  a 
channel  to,  you.  In  other  words,  to  my  mind  it  is 
all  a  question  of  the  importance  of  the  cause,  and  the  num¬ 
bers  interested,  that  form  a  justification  for  it. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Now  that  is  verv  good  so  far,  but 

i  U  7 

shall  we — and  this  is  to  my  mind  a  very  worthy  subject 
for  discussion,  because  this  whole  thing  is  in  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  state — shall  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  will 
open  up  for  open  warfare  and  argument  all  the  way,  or 
simply  let  you  be  represented  by  a  representative?  Now 
we  have  some  warfare  about  the  National  Broadcasting 

Company,  which  seems  to  be - 

Mr.  Thompson  (interposing)  :  There  again - 

Chairman  Robinson  (interposing):  Shall  we  say,  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  sponsors  this  program, 
and  thereby  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public?  Or  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  sponsors  this  program, 
and  thereby  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  public?  Or 
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have  any  prog- 
;e  any  progress 


shall  we  allow  you  to  say  who  you  are,  arjd  what  you  are, 
and  give  your  opinions?  I  have  no  opinioaj  on  that  subject. 
I  am  simply  asking  for  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  a  very  positive  opinion. 

Chairman  Robinson:  1  do  not  think  any  other  Commis¬ 
si 

sioner  has  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  have  a  very  positive  opinion.  We 

have  here  the  very  best  means,  and  the  most  effective 

means  of  communication.  Whv  in  this!  world  should 

%> 

this  Commission  say,  You  shall  not  use  it  for  propaganda. 
You  might  just  as  well  say  that  no  printing  presses  shall 
be  used  for  propaganda;  that  no  printing  presses 
102  or  other  means  of  communication  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  principles  that  its 
proponents  believe  in. 

Why,  if  your  Honors  please,  you  cannot! 
ress  without  argument.  You  cannot  hav! 
without  lucid  discussion.  And  I  want  to  sav  that  not  only 

i  ••  * 

on  our  own  station  do  we  have  discussioij  of  labor  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  general  discussions,  as  we  shall  show  you  be¬ 
fore  we  are  through.  We  believe  in  controversy.  We 
believe  in  letting  the  other  fellow  come  op  there  and  tell 
the  public  that  they  do  not  like  us,  if  you  please.  And, 
truthfully,  our  program  is  an  open  forujra,  a  means  of 
propaganda,  if  you  please,  of  labor,  and  I  believe - 

Chairman  Robinson  (interposing) :  Let  u$  get  away  from 
labor,  and  get  back  to  the  religious  subject^. 

Mr.  Thompson :  I  am  willing  to  go  there.j 

Chairman  Robinson:  My  wife  says  that  I  have  never 
been\  properly  baptized,  because  1  have  ohly  been  sprin¬ 
kled,  and  in  order  to  be  properly  baptized  there  must  be  an 
immersion,  and  not  a  mere  sprinkling.  Now  are  we  to 
allow  a  discussion  of  those  things  over  the|  air? 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  there  are  enough  people  there  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  yes.  Just  as  Ij  used  an  illus¬ 
tration  on  another  hearing,  and  you,  perhaps,  heard  what 
1  said.  We  have  a  limited  number  of  cljiannels,  ninety, 
I  believe.  Suppose  you  limit  that  to  ninety  printing 
presses,  and  you,  yourself,  have  control  of  the  licensing 
of  them.  Of  course  you  would  let  the  Baptists  have  a 
little  time  on  them.  Of  course,  you  would!  let  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  the  Socialists,  and  every  other  conceivable  angle 
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of  thought  that  was  not  absolutely  antagonistic  to 

103  the  pubic  welfare,  have  some  time  on  them.  ^  ou 
would  let  i  all  those  groups  argue  and  hammer  away 

at  one  another.  You  would  not  say,  Now,  here,  we  are 
going  to  give  you  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Standard 
tain  group;  we  arc  going  to  censor  what  you  say,  that 
you  cannot  promulgate  your  theories.  If  you  did  that 
you  would  put  a  damper  on  progress.  ^  ou  would  de¬ 
stroy  progress. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  radio  station  to  say,  W  e  are 
going  to  give  you  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  And  they  are  very  good;  I  have 
listened  to  them.  But  that  does  not  help  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems,  or  help  to  solve  the  great  vital  principles  that  domi¬ 
nate  our  country,  or  will  dominate  them.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  I  have  little  patience  with  the  theory  that  radio 
is  to  be  just  for  entertainment. 

Chairman  Robinson:  What  shall  I  do — and  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  for  mvself  onlv — with  another  station  in  your  citv  of 
Chicago — and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it,  but  my  views  are 
pretty  well  known  on  that  subpect,  that  stations,  if  they 
shall  be  privately  owned,  shall  not  directly  preach  their 
doctrines.  I  refer  to  the  Insull  interests,  and  their  sta¬ 
tion.  But  shall  we  give  him  a  channel  and  let  him  say, 
This  is  sponsored  by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany!  I  want  to  be  fair  to  all  capital  and  to  labor.  But 
shall  we  let  him  go  directly  on  the  air  and  say  that  every 
utility  should  never  be  municipally  owned,  but  should  be 
privately  owned  and  managed — and  I  will  say  this  now 
only  as  an  illustration — should  be  owned  by  the  power 
trust. 

104  Mr.  Thompson:  As  to  whether  or  not  a  public 
utility  organization  should  be  assigned  one  of  these 

precious  channels  I  have  grave  doubts.  I  question* 
whether  or  not  the  interests  are  not  too  limited;  that  the 
number  of  people  who  are  involved,  and  whose  interests 
are  being  promulgated  there,  is  not  too  small  to  justify  it. 
But  I  am  going  to  take  this  position:  That  if  you  give 
them  a  station,  they  should  be  permitted  to  promulgate 
theories  of  industry  and  economic  life — if  you  give  them 
a  station  at  all.  Now  you  go  behind  that,  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  necessity,  and  conven- 
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ience  for  a  public  utility  interest  to  be  maintained  over  the 
air. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Well,  of  course,  if!  public  interest 
requires  it  on  one  side,  it  does  on  the  other,  j 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  agree  with  that. 

Chairman  Robinson:  For  a  free  and  full  discussion. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Robinson:  With  an  open  mind  I  want  en¬ 
lightenment  on  this,  what  it  is  best  for  us!  to  do,  because 
we  have  got  the  applications.  So  far  the  practice  has 
been,  however,  a  mere  sponsoring  of  advertising.  For 
instance,  your  organization  advertising  yourself  as  having 
a  station,  there  has  not  been  much  direct  advertising, 
except  in  some  of  the  religious  discussions  that  have 
been  put  on. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  sir.  The  thing  t  am  trying  to 
do — it  may  be  tedious  to  the  Commissi on-f-in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  matter  Mr.  Morrison  has  given,  and  Mr.  Woll 
is  giving,  I  am  trying  to  put  before! you  the  matter 
105  that  organized  labor  is  trying  to  dp.  What  is  its 
message;  what  is  its  work,  and  then  have  you  to 
say  those  principles  ought  to  be  given  to  the  people.  That 
is  our  theory.  To  my  mind  for  this  Combiission  to  say, 
We  will  grant  a  channel  to  this  group,  but  they  must  not 
use  it  for  propaganda,  is  putting  a  censorship  on  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  for  progress;  it  destroys  progress.  It 
squelches  ideals.  It  takes  this  most  marvelous  means  of 
communication  and  binds  it  down  with  an  iron  wall  so  that 
instead  of  performing  the  idea  of  communication  gen¬ 
erally,  of  communication  by  letter,  of  communication  by 
printing  presses,  that  the  very  fundament ajl  purpose  is  to 
carry  a  message  to  other  people, — you  destroy  all  that. 
If  you  follow  the  line  of  merely  permitting  them,  if  they 
want  to,  to  sing  4 4 Old  Pal,”  fine.  j 

Chairman  Robinson:  Instead  of  the  channels  being  lim- 
ited  as  they  are,  we  will  assume  that  the  field  is  available, 
and  that  the  channels  are  open,  and  suppose  some  man 
comes  now  and  says,  I  want  a  station  to  preach  against  the 
doctrine  of  collective  bargaining,  would  you  say  we  should 
grant  it  to  him  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Thompson:  If  the  group  is  of  sufficient  importance. 

Mr.  Reavis:  You  mean  in  numbers,  Mr.  Thompson? 
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Mr.  Thompson:  Yes;  in  numbers — I  will  not  say  neces¬ 
sarily  in  numbers.  I  say  that  the  principle  ought  to  be  to 
provide  for  everybody  over  the  radio,  because  we  do  not 
want  that  it  can  be  said  that  we  could  tell  our  story,  and  the 
other  man  could  not  tell  his,  and  yet  that  is  practically  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Chairman  Robinson:  This  Commission  knows  that  there 
is  a  great  class  that  controverts  that  doctrine  of 
10G  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Robinson :  Whatever  our  views  might  be. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes;  and  we  say  they  should  be  given  a 
cliance  to  express  them,  and  it  is  only  by  that  means  that 
progress  comes. 

Chairman  Robinson :  As  I  said,  I  want  your  views  on  the 
subject  and  to  know  just  what  you  are  striving  for. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  That  is  my  thought.  Our  feeling,  since 
we  are  on  this  now,  I  will  argue  a  bit — our  attitude  is  this 
Practically  all  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
are  owned  by  those  who  employ;  they  receive  the  great  bulk 
of  their  income  from  advertisers  who  are  themselves  em¬ 
ployers.  Now  we  do  not  blame  them  at  all  if  their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  with  the  employing  groups.  We  do  not  censure 
them  a  minute  if  they  promulgate  those  points  of  view  and 
those  principles  that  are  even  against  us.  We  may  squirm, 
as  we  do.  But  there  is  that  great  means  of  communication 
that  we  do  not  own,  and  which  they  do  own,  and  which  they 
are  using  every  hour  of  the  day,  more  or  less,  to  promulgate 
their  point  of  view. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Yes;  but  you  own  a  labor  press,  do 

vou  not? 

* 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  have  about  250  small  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  as  1  have  frankly  stated  to  you,  not  enough,  as  I 
say,  to  justify  us  in  asking  you  for  a  channel. 

Chairman  Robinson:  The  newspaper  is  in  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  allotment  of  the  air  is  a  public  franchise,  and 
the  ramifications  are  more  direct  than  in  a  news- 
107  paper,  to  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Perhaps.  But  the  point  is - 

Chairman  Robinson  (interposing):  Shall  we  turn  you 
loose;  the  parent  church  or  the  mother  church  of  Christian 
Science,  and  the  Baptists,  and  the  Methodists,  and  the  Jews, 
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and  the  Catholics,  shall  we  turn  you  all  loose  t!o  argue  those 
things,  or  shall  we  say  you  shall  be  represented? 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  might  as  well  say,  “Ybu  are  done,” 
when  you  say  that.  That  is  what  you  say  to  us.  For  us 
to  come  on  the  air  and  say,  This  program  is  featured  by 
organized  labor — we  do  not  want  it.  I  thinly  I  can  speak 
for  the  organized  labor  movement  on  that.;  We  do  not 
want  it  at  all.  We  want  to  be  able  to  say,  in!  the  only  way 
we  can  say  today  to  any  number  of  people,  Organized  labor 
stands  for  this  ideal;  for  this  policy,  and  we  are  seeking  to 
accomplish  this  thing.  And  we  recognize  that  all  other 
sides  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  call  us  liars,  and 
show  that  we  are  wrong,  and  in  that  way,  as  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world,  progress  will  eventuate. 

Chairman  Robinson:  I  do  not  want  you  tb  think  by  my 
questions  that  I  am  determining  anything  now. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  understand  you. 

Chairman  Robinson:  I  want  to  understand! you. 

Mr.  Thompson :  I  am  speaking  rather  offhand  here  for 
organized  labor,  when  Mr.  Woll,  or  some  others  present 
could  speak  much  better  for  it.  But  you  asked  me  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  answering  you,  and  if  they  disagree  with  me 
they  can  make  their  position  known. 

Mr.  Reavis:  May  I  have  just  a  word,  if  thje  Commission 
please,  in  reply  to  some  of  the  things  said  by  Mr. 
108  Thompson  about  the  franchise  ?  1  am  Well  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  position  of  the  witness  than  I  am 
with  the  position  of  counsel.  Of  course,  the j field  that  you 
gentlemen  are  in  is  largely  a  field  of  new  endeavor  that  has 
never  been  cultivated,  and  you  are  determining  one  of  the 
most  important  things,  so  far  as  the  public  and  social  life 
is  concerned,  of  any  Bureau  or  Board  in  Washington.  I 
have  alwavs  had  the  idea  that  in  determining  the  various 
controversies  that  come  before  you,  the  controlling  proposi¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  the  public  good,  rather  than  the  class  good; 
the  general  welfare,  rather  than  the  individual  welfare; 
that  like  most  things  in  this  country,  from  tlje  Government 
down,  the  air  belongs  to  the  people;  and  it  should  be  utilized 


by  those  broadcasting  stations  who  can  use 


it  to 


give 


the 


greatest  service  to  the  people,  and  the  proposition  which 
should  control  the  Commission,  in  my  view,  is  not,  What 
good  would  obtain  to  the  organization  or  people  who  are 
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broadcasting;  but  what  good  comes  to  those  who  listen  to 
the  broadcasting. 

Now  you  take,  as  shall  presently  be  developed  in  this 
case,  I  representing  KFAB,  of  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  will  be  shown  to  your  Honors,  and  to  this  Com¬ 
mission,  is  that  several  hours  each  week  are  given  by  the 
station  to  the  State  agricultural  school,  located  at  Lincoln, 
and  the  matter  broadcasted  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  living  in  that  territory  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and 
Montana  and  Wyoming  is  of  special  interest  to  them  as 
farmers.  And  that  quarterly,  each  three  months,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  so  situated  that  they  can  send  their  children 
to  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  taking  its  courses,  get 
questionnaires,  and  they  pass  examinations,  so  that 

109  they  may  betted  fit  themselves  for  their  vocation 
in  life. 

Now,  that  is  a  service  to  the  people — not  to  the  broad¬ 
casters.  And  I  should  think,  in  determining  this  question, 
the  Commission  should  determine,  first,  has  organized  labor 
been  given  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  present  its  views 
over  the  station;  and  has  it  enough  time  to  present  its 
position.  And  as  the  witness  said,  and  with  which  I  am  in 
complete  accord,  it  is  one  of  the  great  movements  of  the 
country  which  determine  our  social  order;  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
termined  intelligentlv,  it  must  be  determined  by  those  who 
are  informed.  With  that  view  I  am  in  complete  accord; 
that  insofar  as  it  determines  the  general  good,  this  broad¬ 
casting  station  should  be  utilized,  but  it  should  not  be 
utilized  by  any  group  such  as  capital,  or  labor,  or  any  other 
group,  that  has  a  sole  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Suppose  your  agricultural  college 
in  Nebraska — and  I  am  quite  favorable  to  those  institutions 
being  on  the  air — but  if  they  say  something  that — and  I 
know  of  one;  not  yours — that  is  contrary  to  organized  labor, 
should  not  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  or  organized 
labor,  have  certain  hours  to  reply? 

Mr.  Reavis:  I  understand  they  have  eight  hours  a  day  to 
reply.  I  assume  their  application  for  additional  time  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  eight  hours  a  day  is  not  adequate 
for  their  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  eight  hours  a  day 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  propaganda. 

110  Chairman  Robinson:  Well,  let  us  not  call  it  propa¬ 
ganda,  as  to  labor  or  capital. 
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Mr.  Reavis :  I  withdraw  that  remark. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Let  us  call  it  argunkent. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  rather  an  interest¬ 
ing  forum,  and  has  developed  some  interesting  questions. 
But  we  have  no  fight,  the  station  I  represent,  with  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  We  have  used  them.  We  have  no  tight  with 
them.  They  are  high  type  men.  We  have  given  them  op¬ 
portunities  over  our  station.  And  I  camjot  conceive  in 
the  United  States  today  of  any  big  independent  station  that 
would  not  let  Mr.  Morrison  or  Mr.  Woll  here  give  over  that 
station  the  very  fine  principles — and  I  aske<k  Mr.  Morrison 
a  question  if  he  had  made  an  effort  in  that  direction. 

But  here  is  the  situation:  You  take  the j printing  press 
illustration  which  my  friend  brought  here.  I  If  there  were 
only  ninety  printing  presses,  I  should  halve  very  grave 
doubt  as  to  any  governing  body  giving  exclusive  right  to 
one.  But  any  paper  that  that  printing  pr^ss  would  print 
could  circulate  from  Maine  to  California.  There  would 

I 

be  that  difference.  It  is  well  known  by  the  Commission 
and  the  engineers  that  the  radius  of  efficient  service,  even 
when  they  get  their  big  station,  will  be  only  about  200  miles. 
How  many  more  stations  will  our  friends  want  ?  Is  there 
any  more  reason  for  giving  an  exclusive  channel  in  New 
York,  and  one  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  in  New  Orleans, 
and  one  in  California?  In  other  words,  if  the  argument 
which  my  friend  over  there  makes  is  the  I  real  argument, 
that  is,  that  labor  in  this  country  ought  to  be!  reached,  where 
are  we  going  to  on  this?  How  many  cleared  channels  are 
there?  Because  if  this  station  were  given  ja  cleared  chan¬ 
nel  with  all  the  power  they  have  hsked  for,  then 
111  they  are  only  reaching  a  small  area  of  this  big  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  comes  a  proposi¬ 
tion — 

Chairman  Robinson  (interposing) :  No,  Mr.  Littlepage, 
they  are  asking  for  this  high  power  on  the  theory  that  it 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not  |  confirm  that. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am  a  radio 
fan  and  I  try  to  tune  in  all  over  the  country,  and  I  usually 
come  back  to  Baltimore,  or  to  Washington,  for  my  station. 

Chairman  Robinson:  To  one  that  is  dependable? 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Yes,  sir.  And  then  ndy  friend  says, 


Here  is  the  standard ;  here  is  a  large  body. 
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broadcasting;  but  wliat  good  comes  to  those  who  listen  to 
the  broadcasting. 

Now  you  take,  as  shall  presently  be  developed  in  this 
case,  I  representing  KFAB,  of  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  will  be  shown  to  your  Honors,  and  to  this  Com¬ 
mission,  is  that  several  hours  each  week  are  given  by  the 
station  to  the  State  agricultural  school,  located  at  Lincoln, 
and  the  matter  broadcasted  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  living  in  that  territory  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and 
Montana  and  Wyoming  is  of  special  interest  to  them  as 
farmers.  And  that  quarterly,  each  three  months,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  so  situated  that  they  can  send  their  children 
to  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  taking  its  courses,  get 
questionnaires,  and  they  pass  examinations,  so  that 
109  tliev  mav  betted  lit  themselves  for  their  vocation 

•  *  i 


in  life. 

Now,  that  is  a  service  to  the  people — not  to  the  broad¬ 
casters.  And  I  should  think,  in  determining  this  question, 
the  Commission  should  determine,  first,  has  organized  labor 
been  given  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  present  its  views 
over  the  station;  and  has  it  enough  time  to  present  its 
position.  And  as  the  witness  said,  and  with  which  I  am  in 
complete  accord,  it  is  one  of  the  great  movements  of  the 
country  which  determine  our  social  order;  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
termined  intelligently,  it  must  be  determined  by  those  who 
are  informed.  With  that  view  I  am  in  complete  accord; 
that  insofar  as  it  determines  the  general  good,  this  broad¬ 
casting  station  should  be  utilized,  but  it  should  not  be 
utilized  by  any  group  such  as  capital,  or  labor,  or  any  other 
group,  that  has  a  sole  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Suppose  your  agricultural  college 
in  Nebraska — and  I  am  quite  favorable  to  those  institutions 
being  on  the  air — but  if  they  say  something  that — and  I 
know  of  one,  not  yours — that  is  contrary  to  organized  labor, 
should  not  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  or  organized 
labor,  have  certain  hours  to  reply? 

Mr.  Reavis:  I  understand  they  have  eight  hours  a  day  to 
reply.  I  assume  their  application  for  additional  time  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  eight  hours  a  day  is  not  adequate 
for  their  purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  eight  hours  a  day 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  propaganda. 

110  Chairman  Robinson:  Well,  let  us  not  call  it  propa¬ 
ganda,  as  to  labor  or  capital. 
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Mr.  Reavis:  I  withdraw  that  remark. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Let  us  call  it  argument. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  rather  an  interest¬ 
ing  forum,  and  has  developed  some  interesting  questions. 
But  we  have  no  fight,  the  station  I  represent,  with  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  We  have  used  them.  We  have  no  fight  with 
them.  They  are  high  type  men.  We  havejgiven  them  op¬ 
portunities  over  our  station.  And  I  camjiot  conceive  in 
the  United  States  today  of  any  big  independent  station  that 
would  not  let  Mr.  Morrison  or  Mr.  Woll  herb  give  over  that 
station  the  very  fine  principles — and  I  asked  Mr.  Morrison 
a  question  if  he  had  made  an  effort  in  that  direction. 

But  here  is  the  situation:  You  take  the;  printing  press 
illustration  which  my  friend  brought  here.  If  there  were 
only  ninety  printing  presses,  I  should  h^ve  very  grave 
doubt  as  to  any  governing  body  giving  exclusive  right  to 
one.  But  any  paper  that  that  printing  press  would  print 
could  circulate  from  Maine  to  California^  There  would 
be  that  difference.  It  is  well  known  by  tjhe  Commission 
and  the  engineers  that  the  radius  of  efficient  service,  even 
when  they  get  their  big  station,  will  be  only  ^bout  200  miles. 
How  many  more  stations  will  our  friends  want  ?  Is  there 
any  more  reason  for  giving  an  exclusive  Channel  in  Xew 
York,  and  one  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  iii  New  Orleans, 
and  one  in  California?  In  other  words,  if  the  argument 
which  my  friend  over  there  makes  is  the  |  real  argument, 
that  is,  that  labor  in  this  country  ought  to  be  reached,  where 
are  we  going  to  on  this?  How  many  cleared  channels  are 
there?  Because  if  this  station  were  given  la  cleared  chan¬ 
nel  with  all  the  power  they  have  hsked  for,  then 
111  they  are  only  reaching  a  small  area  bf  this  big  coun¬ 
try.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  comes  a  proposi¬ 
tion — 

; 

Chairman  Robinson  (interposing) :  No,  |Mr.  Littlepage, 
they  are  asking  for  this  high  power  on  the  theory  that  it 
reaches  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not!  confirm  that. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am  a  radio 
fan  and  I  try  to  tune  in  all  over  the  country,  and  I  usually 
come  back  to  Baltimore,  or  to  Washington,:  for  my  station. 

Chairman  Robinson:  To  one  that  is  dependable? 

Mr  Littlepage:  Yes,  sir.  And  then  my  friend  says, 
Here  is  the  standard;  here  is  a  large  body.;  Where  are  we 
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going  to  quit?  Will  you  say  that  every  organization  with 

100,000  membership  in  the  country  is  sufficient?  Or  will 

it  require  200,000?  And  when  you  begin  to  set  it  on  the 

basis  of  power,  which  I  understand  organized  labor  has  not 

always  stood  for— I  have  had  a  lot  of  sympathy  with  them 

in  that,  having  been  an  underdog  myself  most  of  my  life — 

thev  have  stood  for  the  little  fellows.  Mv  friend  is  mak- 
*  * 

ing  an  argument  saying  that  it  should  be  big  and  power¬ 
ful.  How  big? 

112  Mr.  Woll :  If  I  may  be  permitted  the  privilege,  just 
briefly,  to  continue  the  trend  of  thought  I  was  ex¬ 
pressing  at  the  taking  of  the  recess,  might  T  say  that  I  was 
both  amused  and  deeply  interested  and  concerned  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Morrison's  statement  as  to 
the  policies  that  might  pursue  in  regulating  the  use  of  the 

air  as  a  means  of  communication.  I  was  verv  much  re- 

* 

minded  of  the  old  statement  more  or  less  frequently  made 
that  the  people  should  be  amused  and  entertained  and  not 
helped  to  think  or  be  given  food  for  thought.  It  is  my 
belief,  of  course,  that  radio  as  a  means  of  communication 
ought  to  be  both  for  entertainment  and  amusement  and 
for  stimulation  of  thinking.  I  am  very  much  encouraged 
bv  the  statement  made  bv  the  gentlemen  on  mv  left  ad- 

f  •>  w  • 

milting  that  the  activities  of  Organized  Labor  have  great 
public  interest  and  great  public  concern;  that  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  our  government  and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded  are  largely  involved  in  Labor’s  activities,  and 
the  wise  and  constructive  statesmanship  displayed 

113  by  organized  labor.  If  that  be  true,  then  I  think 
the  message  I  have  in  mind  has  been  well  exemplified 

by  these  gentlemen  on  my  left,  one  of  whom  said  that  we 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  presenting  these  matters  from 
various  stations.  And  that,  I  think,  is  perhaps  the  host 
answer  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  because  these 
questions  have  been  treated  through  radio  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Some  of  these  matters  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  touched  upon  from  an  industrial  stand¬ 
point,  and  are  being  constantly  touched  upon  from  that 
standpoint,  through  the  various  radio  stations,  while  as  to 
Labor  it  is  merely  served,  in  a  limited  way  under  the 
license,  by  station  WCFL  at  the  present  time,  and  Labor- 
can  only  use  other  stations  at  the  whim  of  those  who  have 
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a  proprietary  interest  and  by  their  dictation.  Labor,  being- 
such  an  important  part  of  our  industrial  arid  economic  life, 
ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  any  otheri  group  or  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  for  an  expression  of  its  judgment  or 
opinion,  activities  or  needs. 

Returning  to  the  trend  that  I  was  presenting  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  interrupted:  I  was  speaking  of  the  legal  status 
of  the  worker,  as  to  how  he  had  evolved  himself  from  the 
political  restraints,  and  yet  today  is  being  held  in  restraint 
by  some  statutory  enactments  and  judicial  decisions.  That 
is  true  also  in  the  matter  of  economic  restraints.  The  pres¬ 
ent  economic  thought  yet  dominating  our  industrial  life, 
feels  that  property  is  the  first  and  prime  consideration, 
that  it  furnishes  the  means  for  the  wording  out  of  the 
livelihood  of  the  worker,  and  would  make  him  dependent 
entirely  upon  those  temporarily  in  possession  of  titles  to 
property  for  his  opportunity  to  live  and  j  to  earn  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor.  There  again  Labor  is 
114  struggling  against  that  great  economic  thought  that 
believes  it  unwise  and  fallacious  for  anv  greater  con- 
sideration  to  be  given  to  humankind,  and  that  property  is 
to  serve  the  needs  of  man  rather  than  man  to  serve  the 
needs  of  property.  And  yet  that  economic  thought  does 
prevail  and  does  dominate,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  who  are  not  possessed  of  property  to 
any  great  extent,  may  lay  their  appeal  before  the  general 
public,  and  through  giving  the  public  full  light  on  such 
matters,  and  the  forming  of  proper  public  opinion  and 
judgment,  secure  a  more  fair  distribution  of  the  world’s 
goods,  and  of  the  opportunities  to  live  and  labor  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  thereof  as  God  intended  man  should  have. 

We  also  seek  to  struggle  for  rights  that;  are  admittedly 
rights  of  every  class  of  citizens  within  oi^r  country.  We 
are  advised  by  court  interpretation  and  by  legislative  en¬ 
actment  that  Labor  has  the  right  to  orgailize,  to  combine, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  and  helpfulness;  and  yet  we 
find  that  right  to  organize,  while  proclaimed  politically,  still 
seriously  restricted  and  interfered  with  by  judicial  decree 
in  the  form  of  injunctions  where  charges  of  conspiracy  are 
brought  in,  and  the  right  to  combine  and  tjo  organize  seri¬ 
ously  limited,  and  again,  by  economic  thoughts  of  a  day 
past  prevailing,  and  under  the  belief  that  j  property  is  the 
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prime  consideration  of  government  rather  than  that  of 
human  freedom  and  human  activity  and  human  libertv,  we 
are  struggling  still  for  a  full  expression  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  to  the  end 
that  Labor  may  work  out  its  destiny  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  manner,  according  to  the  principles  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment. 

115  These  are  questions  which  vitally  affect  not  only 
labor  that  is  organized  but  unorganized  labor  as  well 

as  the  general  public,  because  all  these  questions  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  policy  and  deep  public  concern.  For  if  Labor 
is  not  permitted  full  opportunity,  equal  opportunity  with  all 
other  classes  of  citizens  under  our  present  principles  of 
government,  to  work  out  their  destinv,  then  of  course  they 
can  onlv  have  recourse  to  one  of  two  methods:  Either  to 
follow  the  revolutionary  school  of  those  who  preach  that 
the  present  order  is  fallacious,  unstable,  unsound,  and  that 
it  must  be  revolted  against ;  or  the  other  school,  who  would 
seek  to  have  the  State  become  the  predominant  factor  in  all 
of  our  industrial  as  well  as  in  our  social  and  political  rela¬ 
tionships. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  strug¬ 
gles  that  Labor  has  had  for  recognition,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enjoyment  on  the  other,  of  its  rights,  of  rights  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  other  citizens.  I  have  referred  to  the 
principles  involved  and  the  appeal  that  Labor  has  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  general  public.  Passing  from  that  let  us  go  into 
the  subject  of  Labor’s  activities  in  so  far  as  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  is  concerned ;  and  here  we  are  entering  upon  a  subject 
of  great  public  concern  and  interest,  because  I  know  of  no 
instance  where  organized  labor  has  sought  any  legislative 
decree  or  has  sought  any  legislative  enactment  or  rule  of 
conduct  which  was  intended  to  selfishly  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  organized  wage  earners. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  fought  for  measures  that  would 
give  fuller  freedom  to  workers  to  organize,  to  corn- 

116  bine  as  free  citizens  in  our  country.  Our  affirmative 
legislation,  however,  has  been  towards  embracing  the 

interests  and  giving  benefits  to  practically  every  citizen  in 
the  community.  For  instance,  take  our  legislation  dealing 
with  conditions  of  employment  of  women :  Certainly  it  can 
not  be  said  that  that  was  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor, 
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for  we  seek  to  advance  and  protect  the  wonjianhood  of  our 
country.  Our  legislation  and  concern  as  jto  child  labor, 
seeking  to  place  a  restriction  upon  the  exploitation  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  tender  age  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes, 
surely  it  can  not  be  said  that  that  is  in  thej  interest  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  per  se.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  future 
citizenship  of  our  land.  And  so  for  other  forms  of  so-called 
social  legislation.  As  to  compensation  legislation  referred 
to  by  Secretary  Morrison,  is  that  intended  tb  benefit  organ¬ 
ized  labor  per  se?  It  is  intended  to  protect  leach  and  every 
wage  earner,  to  compensate  them  for  injuries  resulting 
from  industrial  and  gainful  employment,  giving  that  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  unorganized  worker  as  well  ajs  to  the  organ¬ 
ized  worker,  without  preference  or  favor. 

And  so  as  to  all  other  forms  of  social  legislation  having 
to  do  with  protection  of  the  factory  worker  |or  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  industry  seeking  to  safeguard  life  and  limb  of 
those  employed.  That  is  not  confined  to  organized  wage 
earners.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  every  wage  earner  and 
every  one  working  in  gainful  activities.  Sp  it  can  not  be 
said  that  our  attentions  are  directed  to  class  legislation. 
They  are  directed  towards  broad  and  general  legislative 
features,  in  the  interest  of  everv  one  concerned.  And  we 
feel  that  since  they  have  been  strongly  contested,  and 
117  are  strongly  contested,  by  interests  now  in  control  of 
some  of  the  existing  radio  stations,  we  ought  to  have 
a  co-equal  opportunity  of  presenting  our  appeal  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  full  and  complete 
understanding  of  conditions  for  the  general  good  of  society. 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  venture  further  into 
our  legislative  campaign.  Of  course  outside  of  seeking  to 
protect  the  life  and  limb  of  the  wage  earner],  improving  his 
working  conditions,  improving  his  condition  as  to  recom¬ 
pense,  we  are  also  interested  in  legislation  I  that  makes  for 
the  well-being  and  advancement  of  industry  itself,  and  for 
the  protection  of  industry. 

Might  I  just  recur  to  one  particular  subject  that  1  presume 
today  is  creating  more  interest  than  any  bther  subject  in 
which  labor  is  interested  and  has  more  appeal  to  and  that 
ought  to  be  presented  to  the  general  public.  That  has  to 
do  with  the  question  of  tariff  legislation,  the  protection  of 
American  industry  and  of  the  American  worker.  An  analysis 
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of  the  present  tariff  law  indicates  very  clearly  that  many 
schedules,  that  is,  as  to  the  import  duties  imposed  on  some 
commodities,  is  based  entirely  upon  the  material  involved, 
and  ignores  entirely  the  labor  employed.  In  many  instances 
the  labor  applied  to  the  production  of  the  commodity  repre¬ 
sents  a  great  portion  of  the  value,  and  yet  that  is  wholly 
ignored.  Then  again  we  find  that  the  present  tariff  act 
prevents  the  importation  of  commodities  manufactured  by 
convict  labor,  particularly  recognizing,  in  principle,  that 
convict  labor  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  competition  with 
free  labor  in  industry,  and  that  has  been  a  part  of 
118  Labor’s  program  in  state  legislation  and  in  national 
legislation,  and  I  think  is  of  great  public  concern  and 
for  the  public  good,  and  yet  we  find  that  the  present  tariff 
act  is  no  protection  whatever  against  the  exploitation  of 
child  labor  more  particularly,  and  if  there  is  an  exploita¬ 
tion  of  child  labor  it  is  certainly  going  on  in  European 
countries.  Here  while  we  are  protecting  industry  and  hu¬ 
man  kind  against  the  exploitation  of  child  labor,  prohibiting 
as  far  as  possible  their  employment  in  factories,  mines  and 
mills,  and  requiring  that  children  should  go  to  school  in 
order  that  thev  mav  become  good  citizens  from  both  the 
mental  and  the  physical  standpoint,  yet  we  open  our  doors 
for  the  importation  of  commodities  manufactured  by  child 
labor,  in  manv  cases  being  children  of  most  tender  voars. 
11  is  a  case,  on  the  one  hand,  of  protecting  child  labor  in 
our  own  industries,  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  opening  our 
doors  for  the  exploitation  of  commodities  produced  by  child 
labor  of  the  world. 


These,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  are  some  of  the 
messages  that  we  want  to  convey  to  the  general  public  of 
America,  and  that  general  public  are  vitally  concerned,  each 
and  even*  one  of  them,  not  alone  labor  but  all  of  the  public, 


in  these  matters. 


And  further,  in  the  matter  of  educational  activities,  and 


Brother  Morrison  has  touched  briefly  upon  this  subject,  I 
think  there  has  been  no  organization  more  concerned  in  up¬ 
building  means  of  public  instruction  of  children  than  has 
been  the  American  Labor  movement.  It  once  was  consid¬ 


ered  socialistic  to  favor  such  a  thing,  and  yet  today 
119  it  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant  things  in  our  land;  and  Labor  to  a  large  degree 
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has  been  helpful  in  the  movement,  and  has  sought  in  every 
way  to  promote  its  advancement.  It  is  concerned  not  alone 
in  the  elemental  education  oi  children,  hut  cdso  ' 

tural  education  of  workers  and  their  children,  and  likewise 
in  vocational  training.  I  think  there  is  no  group  that  has 
given  more  studv  to  or  that  has  evinced  greater  concern  tor 
the  development* of  educational  opportunities  jfor  the  masses 
than  have  the  representatives  of  the  wage  earners.  And  we 
have  not  confined  our  interests  to  the  institutional  educa¬ 
tional  enterprises  of  State  and  Nation,  butj  likewise  have 
interested  ourselves  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  gdult  workers 
movement,  in  order  that  those  who  have  entered  industry  in 
past  years  and  perhaps  have  been  denied  tjie  educations 
opportunities  that  may  be  availed  of  by  thosejwho  are  grow  - 
ing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  this  day.  |  We  desire  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  receive  greater  enlightenment  and 
instruction  and  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of  j  life,  and  that 
those  of  the  younger  generation  may  have  opportunities  in 
our  educational  institutions  to  continue  their  studies  and 
become  better  equipped  to  master  the  various;  problems  tlia 

confront  the  American  people. 

As  to  educational  activities,  the  gentleman  on  my  let t 
spoke  of  the  value  of  the  educational  opportunities  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska.  If  that  is  the  criterion,  then  there  is  no 
institution  more  concerned  than  Labor  in  the  opportunities 
and  necessity  for  education.  And  within  itp  meetings,  of 
its  hundreds  and  thousands  of  councils,  where  men  met  o 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  day,  not  of  days  gone  by 
120  but  the  immediate  problems  of  today,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  should  be  their  attitude  upon  those  prob¬ 
lems  both  from  a  civic  standpoint  and  the  standpoint  of  the 
wage  earner,  I  believe  we  will  find  the  greatest  educational 

institution  that  exists  today.  .  .  j  ,  ,  , 

Now,  passing  from  the  educational  activities  and  1  ie  pa 
that  Labor  has  played  in  that  field,  and  the  peed  for  a  full 
expression  by  means  of  every  avenue  of  communication,  to 
the  general  public,  let  us  take  up  the  question  of  foreign 
policies.  Ts  not  the  American  Labor  movement  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  peace,  sha 
do  what  wre  can  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  and  gooi  -w  i 
with  the  nations  of  the  world?  Surely  there  is  no  class  of 
American  citizenry  that  feels  more  severely  the  losses, 
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sufferings  and  privations  of  war,  that  suffers  more  keenly 
when  peoples  fly  at  each  other’s  throats.  It  is  the  masses 
of  the  people  who  are  called  upon  to  bear  arms,  to  give  up 
their  lives,  to  suffer  loss  of  health  and  of  limbs,  and  while 
American  Labor  has  been  all  along  willing  to  respond  to 
every  patriotic  call,  yet  they  are  vitally  concerned  in  lessen¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  for  conflict  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  not  being  required  to  make  that  great  sacrifice, 
to  the  end  that  society  may  advance  in  peaceful  relation¬ 
ship. 

So  Organized  Labor  has  its  message  to  give  to  the  people, 
and  seeks  to  leave  its  impress  upon  those  in  charge  of  the 
Government,  to  help  to  shape  the  policies  of  government,  so 
as  to  prevent  resort  to  war,  to  the  end  that  the  people  may 
not  be  sufferers  thereby,  and  may  be  secure  in  their  prop¬ 
erty  as  well  as  in  their  lives.  And  that  we  think,  is 
121  a  great  message  to  deliver  a  great  duty  to  perform, 
in  the  interest  of  societv  as  a  whole. 

Labor’s  record,  its  contribution  in  time  of  war,  has  been 
referred  to  bv  Secretarv  Morrison,  and  I  onlv  regret  that 
he  overlooked  mentioning  my  own  contribution  as  a  member 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  of  the  Advisorv  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
throughout  that  period  Labor  and  their  representatives 
contributed  their  best  in  the  work. 

And  we  have  a  great  contribution  to  make  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  policies  that  make  for  peace.  We  think  that  is  a 
very  great  and  most  important  question.  And  then  there 
is  the  question  of  capital  becoming  internationalized  and 
setting  up  factories  to  compete  with  us.  We  find  that  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  has  turned  to  foreign  investments,  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  factories  in  foreign  lands,  shutting  down 
factories  in  this  country  and  opening  them  abroad.  That 
affects  the  whole  industrial  strata  of  our  societv.  And  in 
that  regard  there  is  opportunity  for  a  message,  not  alone 
for  Labor,  but  a  message  for  industry  and  for  the  public 
good. 

And  so  as  to  our  relationships  with  foreign  labor  move¬ 
ments,  who  with  very  few  exceptions  are  constantly  at  the 
throats  of  their  ernments.  ^7  e  are  attempting  to  show 
them  the  error  of  their  way  and  the  proper  method  of 
working  out  the  destiny  of  the  workers,  the  governments, 
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and  all  concerned,  is  by  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
effort  rather  than  the  promotion  of  bitterness  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  hostility  among  the  people. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  American  Federation  of 

122  Labor,  and  they  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a  League  of 
Nations  or  any  other  form  of  organization  that  will 

tend  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  peoples 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  a  settlement!  of  differences 
in  a  peaceful,  orderly  and  understandable  why  rather  than 
by  conflict  and  by  the  power  of  strength. 

Shall  I  say  more  about  our  foreign  relationships,  'because 
they  involve  practically  every  relationship  -sbe  have?  The 
workers  are  affected  by  what  is  going  on  among  nations, 
and  naturally  they  have  their  point  of  vieW,  and  consti¬ 
tuting  the  great  mass  of  the  people  surely  those  views  ought 
to  have  a  means  of  expression,  not  only  among  themselves 
but  among  all  human-kind,  in  order  that  their  point  of  view 
may  be  given  careful  and  proper  consideration* 

Political  activity  has  been  referred  to.  Organized  labor  of 
America  does  not  seek,  like  labor  movements! in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  to  have  partisan  control  of  the  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  to  wield  any  selfish  class  interest.  Organized  labor 
has  never  assumed  such  an  attitude,  and  dbes  not  believe 
that,  any  one  particular  group  ought  to  be  clothed  with  gov¬ 
ernmental  power  and  authority.  They  believe  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  wherein  every  individual,  regardless  of  class  distinc¬ 
tion  or  strata  of  society,  rich  or  poor,  strong  jor  weak,  shall 
have  full  expression  in  the  affairs  of  Government.  We  have 
sought  mainly  to  impress  our  point  of  view  upon  all  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  in  the  interest  of  securing  such  legislative  en¬ 
actments  and  such  legislative  decrees,  and  such  govern¬ 
mental  activities,  as  will  preserve  the  principles  upon  which 
our  government  is  founded — to  give  (fqual  opportu- 

123  nity  to  every  one  concerned,  and  tp  bring  about 
amity  and  accord  among  all  elements,  to  the  end 

that  all  may  advance  and  participate  in  full!  degree  in  the 
improvements  and  betterments  that  civilization  has  to 
offer.  | 

As  I  say,  our  political  activities  have  beep  non-partisan 
in  character.  We  have  not  sought  to  build  up  a  party,  but 
have  sought  to  impress  upon  all  political  parties  the  point 
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of  view  that  Labor  entertain*  upon  such  questions.  And 
here  mav  T  advert  to  the  discussion  that  ensued  during'  the 


morning*  session  about  being  permitted  to  discuss  some  ot 
these  problems  to  which  I  have  alluded  over  the  radio 
means  of  communication  for  fear  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
troversial  in  their  nature.  I  have  clearly  in  mind  the  recent 
Presidential  campaign,  in  which  there  was  a  distinctly  con¬ 
troversial  issue  on  a  number  of  industrial  problems,  and 
there  was  no  effort  at  censorship  or  a  limitation  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  might  ensue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  have 
listened  to  the  radio,  and  have  heard  all  sorts  of  discus¬ 
sions,  economic  theories,  and  everything  else,  and  1  never 
knew  that  there  was  a  censorship  over  radio,  and  doubt  if 
there  is  at  the  present  time. 

Again  branching  out  on  a  thought  presented  here,  Organ¬ 
ized  Labor  is  interested,  not  alone  in  seeking  to  work  out 
its  problems,  is  interested  not  alone  in  seeing  that  we  have 
a  better  state  of  society,  a  better  order  of  government,  a 
greater  enlargement  of  the  fruits  that  come  from  progres¬ 
sive  civilization,  but  we  are  also  interested  in  the  matter  of 
•  Labor  as  consumers.  We  are  seeking  to  organize  Labor  in 
its  consumptive  capacity  so  that  that  power  of  Labor  may 
be  used  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  ideals 
124  and  thoughts  and  objectives  to  which  I  have  just 
brieflv  referred. 

In  addition  to  that.  Labor  in  America  as  distinguished 
from  labor  abroad  does  not  find  that  our  present  social 
order  is  a  limitation  upon  or  that  it  does  not  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  great  masses  of  the  people  to  work  out 
their  constant  aim  in  life.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
the  present  order  does  present  full  opportunity  to  all  groups 
of  citizens  to  work  out  their  destiny,  and  to  solve  their 
problems,  whatever  they  may  be.  So  Labor  in  recent  years 
has  been  branching  out  into  other  activities.  We  have  gone 
into  many  cooperative  movements.  We  have  been  organiz¬ 
ing  Labor  Banks:  and  we  have  been  Organizing  Labor 
Life  Insurance  companies.  These  are  all  manifestations 
of  the  belief  that  our  present  order  and  state  of  society 
does  accord  to  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  exercising  their  rights  and  developing  their  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  of  taking  full  advantage  of  what  a  growing 
civilization  presents  to  them.  Now,  it  is  essential,  if  we  are 
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to  be  successful  in  the  American  Labor  movement  against 
the  onslaught  that  has  been  made,  not  ohly  against  our 
movement  by  the  opposition  within  our  own  country  but  the 
onslaught  made  upon  our  movement  from  Ijiose  without  our 
doors,  from  Europe  or  any  other  country]  some  of  whom 
are  constantly  hurling  at  us  the  futility  of  American 
Labor’s  activities,  and  the  fallacy  of  its  policies  and  the 
conservativeness  of  its  leadership,  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  futility  and  unsoundness  of  leadership  of|  those  chosen  by 
Labor  to  guide  its  destiny.  Is  it  not  essential,  then,  if  all 
that  we  are  doing  and  have  been  doing — not  over- 
125  looking  the  weaknesses  and  faults  that  we  mav  have 
manifested  and  for  which  I  shall  nit  apologize,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  all  human  the  same  as  any  other  group  of 
people — but  as  has  been  well  stated  by  thje  gentleman  on 
my  left,  having  performed  a  great  service,  are  we  not  then 
to  be  given  a  wider  opportunity  of  bringing  these  thoughts 
and  ideals  home  to  our  people  in  order  to  jgive  them  real 
food  for  thought  rather  than  merely  to  entertain  them  f  We 
feel  that  this  radio  development,  if  it  is  an  opportunity  of 
communication  even  when  limited  in  scope  and  character, 


ought  rather  to  be  extended  in  order  to  be  used  for  con¬ 
structive,  helpful,  intelligent  purposes  of  life  rather  than 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  and  entertainment, 
and  to  that  degree  it  detracts  from  the  constructive  work  of 
the  people. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  add  anything! further  to  that. 
Of  course  all  these  thoughts  might  be  largely  added  to, 
especially  by  way  of  detail,  but  I  have  tried  merely  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  activities  of  Labor,  the  ideals  land  principles, 
the  importance  of  it,  not  to  Labor  per  sc,  not  to  Labor 
alone,  but  in  the  general  public  welfare  we  are  ac¬ 
tuated  bv  a  desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  ! human-kind  to 
bring  greater  happiness  into  every  home,  greater  content¬ 


ment  among  all  peoples,  and  in  doing  that  jwe  do  it  within 
the  prescribed  principles  and  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Government  is  founded,  upon  which  our 
society  has  been  so  successfully  built  up.j 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  just  what  message  we  have,  and 
how  we  feel  it  is  of  great  public  interest  andj concern.  Might 


I  add  in  that  connection  that  we  feel  in  bringing  that  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  great  public  in  this  country  \ye  ought  not  to 
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be  dependent  upon  others  for  a  license  in  so  doing; 

126  that  if  the  newspapers,  which,  as  the  Chairman  has 
indicated,  are  the  great  source  of  the  wide  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  knowledge — and  I  know  something  of  news¬ 
papers  having  been  in  the  printing  trades  and  having  had 
contact  with  newspaper  publishers,  and  I  agree  that  they 
perform  a  great  service,  but  if  the  belief  is  to  prevail  that 
the  radio  is  solely  for  amusement  and  entertainment,  and 
therefore  that  the  newspapers  should  be  t lie  means  of  dis¬ 
seminating  information,  thev  then  will  become  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  our  whole  social,  political  and  economic 
life,  because  they  would  then  control  the  sources  of  every¬ 
day  education  of  the  people,  and  also  a  great  source  of  the 
entertainment  and  amusement  that  now  predominates. 

"We  feel  that  >ve  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  subservient 
position  in  the  matter  of  a  license  to  be  permitted  to  ex¬ 
press  our  views,  to  the  people,  to  give  our  message  to  the 
people.  We  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go 
hat  in  hand  to  a  department  store  station  asking  permis¬ 
sion  to  send  our  message  over  their  radio.  We  do  not 
feel  that  we  want  to  go  to  the  General  Electric  Company, 
or  to  Mr.  Insull  or  any  of  these  large  corporate  enterprises 
and  say:  Will  you  please  permit  us  to  give  our  message 
over  your  radio?  It  may  be  true  that  they  are  not  openly 
promoting  certain  economic  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  yet 
covertly  they  are  being  promoted — and  I  hold  no  complaint 
against  them,  because  it  is  human  nature  for  one  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  in  which  lie  is  concerned,  and  however 
one  seeks  not  to  disclose  it,  yet  it  finds  expression  in  one 
form  or  another,  because,  after  all.  the  bent  of  mind  and 
environment  in  which  we  find  ourselves  does  influence  our 
activities,  if  even  unconsciously,  and  sometimes  de- 

127  spite  the  fact  that  we  seek  to  be  non-partisan  in 
our  expressions. 

So  that  we  feel  that  Labor,  representing  practically  or 
nearly  one-fourth,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
this  country,  should  be  accorded  at  least  the  right  of  one 
station  to  be  heard  upon  a  national  basis  in  our  land.  T 
do  not  know  much  about  the  conflict  which  that  claim 
runs  counter  to,  but  I  am  speaking  solely  of  the  claim  based 
on  the  principle  that  here  we  have  a  group  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  million  wage  earners,  which  under  the  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  involves  four  persons  for 
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each  wage  earner,  and  therefore  practically  means  twenty 
million  people  are  directly  concerned,  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  population ;  and  surely,  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  be 
accorded  at  least  one  station,  by  which  Labpr  may,  with¬ 
out  asking  permission,  without  seeking  a  license  from  any 
one  to  express  itself  freely  and  fully  in  tlie  message  it 
has  to  offer,  may  present  its  views  to  the  people. 

If  it  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  expressed 
through  its  Commission,  that  there  ought  to  be  regulation 
as  to  forms  of  expression,  that  is,  the  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with  over  the  radio,  I  presume  if  that  administration  is 
fairly  and  equitably  imposed  on  all,  we  wpuld  have  no 
complaint — except  that  we  might  all  join  in  aj  complaint  as 
to  censorship — but  that  is  not  the  point.  So  long  as  licenses 
for  other  stations  are  granted  to  private  and  j  corporate  in¬ 
terests,  Organized  Labor,  asking  permission  for  one  sta¬ 
tion,  feels  that  they  have  a  right  against  all  these  other 
corporate  interests.  Whether  they  apply  their  op- 
128  portunities  solely  for  amusement  or  entertainment, 
or  {merelv  for  business  announcements,!  or  for  subtle 
propaganda,  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  one  station  and 
one  voice  on  the  air,  and  we  realize  the  limitations  of  space 
upon  the  air.  We  realize  that  if  this  is  not  granted  equities 
will  ultimately  be  established,  and  whether  [the  Supreme 
Court  will  undertake  to  say  that  they  have  a  proprietary 
interest  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  in  a  license  there  will 
be  some  equities  to  be  protected  by  law  I  do  not  know; 
but  we  do  feel  that  now  is  the  time  when  Labor  must  be 
given  this  right  to  be  heard  through  the  air,  and  safe¬ 
guarded  in  that  medium  of  expression,  without  asking 
license  or  permission  from  any  other  corporate  enterprise, 
whether  newspaper  publisher,  department  store,  public 
utility  corporation,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  j\|nd  of  course 
I  assume  we  are  not  asking  for  any  privileges  greater 
than  those  granted  to  any  other  institution  or  corpora¬ 
tion  that  has  been  given  like  powers  and  opportunities. 

I 

Cross-examination. 

i 

i 

By  Mr.  Littlepage,  representing  Station  WBBM : 

Mr.  Woll.  I  have  never  been  refused  an  opportunity  to 
speak  over  any  radio  station,  because  T  have  ionly  spoken 
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over  the  radio  I  think  twice.  As  I  recall,  one  time 

129  .  was  while  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Con¬ 

vention  was  meetng  in  Atlantic  City.  I  spoke  over 
a  station  there;  and  I  do  not  recall  which  one  it  was.  I 
have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  other  station  1  spoke 
over. 

My  residence  is  in  Chicago,  but  1  am  very  little  there  at 
the  present  time. 

I  have  never  spoken  over  Station  WCFL. 

I  understand;  that  as  to  child  labor,  permission  has  been 
granted  by  a  number  of  stations,  to  express  the  point  of 
view  on  the  proposed  20th  Amendment,  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment,  but  not  to  Labor.  As  to  knowing  of  any 
instance  where  .Labor  has  been  specifically  denied  permis¬ 
sion  to  speak  over  a  radio  station, — our  investigations 
disclose  this,  that  a  number  of  large  stations  would  grant 
the  privilege,  but  it  would  be  only  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  censor  the  address.  I  understand  there  was 
censorship  in  a  number  of  those  cases.  T  have  no  direct 
experience,  have  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  suggestion  of  censorship  was  made, 

130  where  thev  would  restrict  them.  In  manv  instances 

i  •  * 

the  cost  of  sending  the  message  was  so  great  as  to 
become  prohibitive. 

T  have  never  made  any  investigation  as  to  how  many 
radio  stations  it  would  take  in  the  United  States  to  reach 
all  of  the  labor  classes,  not  being  a  technician  in  that  field. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  feasible  and  successful  limit  of  a 
good  radio  station  is  200  miles,  that  station  would  reach  a 
very  small  part  of  the  labor  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  presume  if  the  radius  was  smaller  it  would  reach  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  labor  people.  I  am  not  versed 
in  the  technique  of  radio.  Therefore,  I  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  answer  the  question  that,  if  it  is  true  the  United 
States  is  about  3,000  miles  across  and  as  the  distance  north 
from  south,  say  from  Canada  to  the  lower  border  of  Texas, 
is  almost  a  like  distance,  and  as  the  assumption  of  200  miles 
is  the  good  service  area  for  a  radio  station,  it  would  take 
at  least  20  radio  stations  to  get  your  message  to  labor 
throughout  the  United  States,  because  it  would  be  purely 
speculative  and  a  statement  without  knowledge  behind  it. 

Speaking  of  censorship,  I  presume  it  is  true  that 

131  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  has  certain  regula- 
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lions  as  to  the  character  of  the  material  that  :mav  go  over 
a  station,  how  it  is  to  be  announced,  and  all  that. 

I  presume  that  it  is  true  that  if  a  radio  station  did  not 
provide  for  the  exercise  of  its  censorship,  did  not  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission; 
in  other  words,  if  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  cen¬ 
sorship  at  all,  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission.  I  realize  the  difficulties  of 
the  Commission  in  seeking  to  regulate  a  really  monopolistic 
situation. 

The  ownership  of  a  station  is  not  the  significant  thing, 
it  is  what  goes  out  over  the  station,  but  Labor  ^eels  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  subservient  to  capital  in  the  master  of  giving 
its  message  out  over  the  radio.  Whether  that  be  temper¬ 
ately  exercised  and  without  fault,  yet  always  it  would  be 
under  the  feeling  of  license  and  subserviency. 

132  But  assuming  the  law  as  you  state  it  ito  be,  never¬ 
theless  those  in  control  of  the  Insull  Rhdio  Station, 

determine  what  they  consider  in  the  public  interest,  and  in 
determining  that  question  they  may  exclude  Lajbor  from  any 
voice  over  the  air,  and  yet  not  be  subject  to  criticism  on  the 
program  that  they  prescribe.  Then,  again,  Labor  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  Insull  interests  in  all  things,  except  where 
it  is  in  agreement  with  the  employees  that  are  employed 
by  these  public  utilities.  And  further,  Labpr  would  not 
wish  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of  seeking  a  favor,  or 
at  least  being  under  obligations,  or  subject  to  the  good¬ 
will  of  a  particular  interest  in  order  to  be  heard  over  the 
air,  when  in  the  next  breath  it  may  be  dealing  with 

133  that  interest  on  an  economic  basis  in  the  matter  of 
employment,  and  perhaps  in  bitter  antagonism. 

As  to  whether  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  thb  proposition 
that  the  public  service  of  a  radio  station  is  onfe  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  features  and  factors  of  a  station,  I  think  if  there  is 
a  limitation  upon  the  air,  and  the  means  of  cotnmunication 
through  the  air,  public  service  ought  to  be  the  important 
element  of  consideration,  and  I  have  trjed  to  indicate  that 
Labor  is  rendering  one  of  the  most  important!  public  serv¬ 
ices  being  rendered  todav. 


SO  CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WCFL,  YS. 

Further  cross-examination. 

Bv  Mr.  Reavis,  for  Station  KFAB: 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  Station  WCFL 
at  Chicago.  I  know  nothing  about  the  license  that  has  been 
granted  to  it  with  reference  to  hours. 

134  As  to  how  much  of  the  S  hours  now  granted  to 
WCFL  is  being  used  in  presenting  the  mission  and 

aspirations  of  labor,  1  presume  that  there  is  some  time  used 
for  entertainment  and  amusement,  the  same  as  with  other 
stations,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  subjects  are 
treated,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  presume  that  coun¬ 
sel  here  will  present  witnesses  who  are  fully  conversant 
with  the  programs  that  have  been  put  out  over  that  station. 

As  to  giving  the  Commission  information  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  additional  hours  for  that  station,  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  hours  have  been  so  fixed  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  workers  cannot  be  reached  now.  I  have  no  in¬ 
formation  on  that  point.  I  would  rather  that  information 
would  come  from  persons  directly  connected  with  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

I  not  only  think  so,  but  the  history  of  the  past  has  evi¬ 
denced  clearly  that  the  most  essential  purposes  for  which 
a  radio  station  shall  be  employed  is  the  general  welfare  and 
my  request  is  that  Labor  be  given  additional  hours  because 
T  think  they  are  in  the  position,  and  their  program  is  so 
designed  that  it  will  add  to  the  general  welfare. 

135  The  important  thing  is  the  matter  that  is  broad¬ 
cast.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  distinction  so  far  as 

labor  is  concerned,  that  it  is  not  only  important  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  broadcast,  but  that  labor  does  not 
want  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  seeking  favors  from 
those  with  whom  it  may  be  in  controversy  on  economic  and 
industrial  lines  or  in  any  other  matters,  in  order  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  their  point  of  view.  So  that  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  the  question  of  the  proprietary  interest  is 
of  equal  concern  to  that  of  the  character  of  the  messages  to 
be  sent  out  over  the  air. 

The  subject  matter  that  is  broadcast  is  really  the  essen¬ 
tial  thing  with  reference  to  the  broadcasting,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ownership  of  the  broadcasting  station,  is  not 
that  so? 
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If  that  be  true  I  wonder  why  these  other  corporate  inter¬ 
ests  are  so  industriously  engaged  in  seeking  privileges 
on  the  air,  if  they  are  not  concerned  with  the  proprietary 
interest.  If  they  are  interested  in  the  message  sent  over 
the  air  rather  than  the  ownership  of  the  statipn,  why  should 
they  be  showing  such  an  interest  to  get  stations!  We  find 
all  these  interests  seriously  disturbed  and  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  enlargement  of  the  privileges  of  the  proprietary  in¬ 
terest,  and  if  the  thought  expressed  in  your  question  is 
correct,  then  might  I  ask :  Why  do  we  find  these  corporate 
interests  concerned  in  that  matter!  And  why  should  that 
right  be  denied  to  labor? 

136  My  interest  is  that  since  the  corporate  interests 
today  in  the  main  are  going  in  for  these  radio  stations 

and  since  here  and  there  and  generally  speaking  they  have 
been  seeking  that  right,  labor  must  come,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
press  its  views  on  the  air  and  unless  it  gets  the  same 
privilege,  labor  must  come  to  the  very  interests  with  whom 
they  may  be  at  times  in  conflict  in  the  industrial  field.  We 
feel  that  all  these  proprietary  interests,  if  jso  they  be,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  have  mutual  interests,  and  that  we 
must  have  our  own  means  of  getting  our  message  out  over 
the  air,  because  we  are  constantlv  in  conflict  with  some  of 
these  various  interests. 

Most  assuredly  I  believe  that  the  party  broadcasting -is 
equally  as  important  as  the  matter  that  they  broadcast. 
Well,  I  would  not  say  equally  important — I  tliink  it  is  pretty 
nearly  as  important  to  about  the  same  degree,  because  the 
proprietary  interest,  however  altruistic  it  |may  be  in  its 
thoughts  and  ideas,  unconsciously  expresses  its  selfish  in¬ 
terests. 

As  to  whether  my  idea  in  giving  labor  additional  hours 
on  WCFL  is  inspired  by  the  fact  that  it  will  ^rove  beneficial 
to  labor  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  general  welfare,  well, 
I  say  to  you  it  is  our  desire  to  have  additional  hours 

137  because  it  has  proven  beneficial  even  as  it  is,  and  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  to  you  that  it  is  beneficial  not 

alone  to  organized  labor  but  to  all  labor  andj  to  the  general 
public,  as  you  so  well  expressed  this  moijning  its  great 
service,  as  rendered  by  labor. 

If  you  are  seeking  my  personal  judgment  las  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  party  broadcasting  and  the  subject 
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broadcast,  the  main  thing  is  this,  that  labor  ought  to  have 
its  own  station,  at  least  one  station,  of  universal  strength 
of  communication,  so  that  it  cannot  feel  under  constant 
humility  of  dependency  to  corporate  interests,  who  are  con¬ 
trolling  the  air  indirectly  by  their  own  stations.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  ownership  to  me  is  equally  important  to  that  of  the 
character  of  the  messages  to  be  transmitted  over  the  air. 
Labor  has  its  own  station  of  limited  scope.  1  presume  that 
eight  hours  a  day  on  its  own  station  is  the  time  allotted 
to  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

With  reference  to  my  complaint  that  labor  has  not  its 
own  station  and  the  statement  that  this  complaint  is  not 
well  founded,  it  is  like  our  political  rights.  We  have  the 
right  to  combine,  to  organize,  and  yet  we  find  so  many  re¬ 
straining  influences  that  the  right  is  merely  a  shell  with 
the  substance  removed. 

138  I  would  not  say  that  the  right  to  our  own  present 
wave  length  for  eight  hours  in  the  dav  is  of  no  con- 

sequence,  but  1  would  say  that  with  all  other  commercial 
interests  being  given  greater  rights,  we  ought  to  receive 
equal  consideration. 

As  to  whether  I  know  of  any  other  interest,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  that  has  a  wave  length  granted  to  it  by  this 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of 
that  corporation,  I  do  not  know  what  all  of  these  companies 
are  doing,  but  I  have  listened  to  a  station  around  New  York 
City,  WOR  I  believe  it  is,  and  I  think  owned  bv  L.  Bam- 
berger  &  Company,  and  while  I  do  not  know  what  the  sta¬ 
tion  is,  vet  I  will  sav  to  vou  franklv  if  that  is  not  used  to 
promote  the  interests  of  that  department  store,  then  my 
hearing  and  understanding  are  deceiving  me. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  gives  a  program 
every  Sundav  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  featuring  the  Chi- 
cago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Assuming  that  that  would  be  the  standard  to 

139  which  all  would  have  to  comply,  then  if  that  were  the 
standard  I  should  not  object  and  ask  for  a  special 

privilege  on  the  part  of  labor;  and  yet  I  would  contend 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  required  to  go  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  for  permission  to.  even  make  that  an¬ 
nouncement  over  the  air. 


We  can  make  announcement  over  our  radio  for  a  limited 


radius,  neither  of  us  being 


familiar  with  that. 


it  is  true 
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we  are  not  required  to  go  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  or  to  any  other  corporate  interest,  in  order  to 
make  the  announcement,  as  this  program  ik  sponsored  by 
organized  labor  and  we  can  do  that  over  our  own  station, 
for  eight  hours  in  the  dav,  and  the  right  of  that  station 
is  recognized,  but  it  seeks  now  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
other  large  stations. 

Because  of  the  great  public  interest,  tlie  great  public 
message  we  have  to  send  out  over  the  air  pur  time  should 
be  increased.  Why  should  that  message  be  confined 

140  to  a  small  radius  around  Chicago?  As  to  telling  this 
Commission  a  reason  why  the  public  interest,  such 

as  I  have  spoken  of,  could  not  be  served  iii  the  time  limit 
of  eight  hours  each  day,  might  I  ask  right  here  why  other 
stations  might  have  the  opportunity  to  pronfote  their  inter- 
terests?  You  might  judge  our  complaint  to!  be,  as  you  say, 
that  some  stations  have  more  time  than  we  have  and  not 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  time;  and  you  are  assuming 
that  labor  has  sufficient  time  to  broadcast  its  program.  1 
would  have  those  more  familiar  with  the  |  Chicago  radio 
station  tell  the  Commission  in  what  resppct  it  does  not 
have  sufficient  time.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

I  know  nothing  of  Station  WE  NR  discussed  here,  and 
which  it  is  stated  the  Commission  has  given  two-sevenths 
time. 

! 

141  Thomas  Kennedy,  a  witness  on  bejhalf  of  Station 

WCFL,  testified  as  follows.  | 

j 

Direct  examination.  i 


By  Mr.  Thompson: 

My  name  is  Thomas  Kennedy  aiad  I  reside  in 
142  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania.  I  am  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  is 
an  organization  embracing  the  men  and  boys  employed  in 
the  mining  industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
a  membership  between  400,000  and  425,000,!  and  which  has 
existed  over  thirty  years.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  is  its  President, 
and  its  headquarters  are  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

I  came  here  to  testify  in  this  matter  at  the  direction  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  our  International 
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Executive  Board,  and  my  expenses  are  being  paid  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

My  organization  has  adopted  a  formal  resolution  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  matter  now  before  this  Commission,  which  I 
have  with  me. 

143  I  am  the  Secretarv-Treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 

* 

Workers  of  America,  and  will  read  the  resolution 
and  the  affidavit  that  goes  with  it : 

(The  resolution  referred  to  was  identified  by  being 
marked  “Exhibit  WCFL  No.  8“  and  is  as  follows:) 

“Whereas,  WCFL  Radio  Broadcast  Station,  located  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  the  only  station  in  the  country  which 
represents  the  great  trades  union  movement  and  the  or¬ 
ganized  farmers,  and 

Whereas,  this  radio  station  is  performing  a  splendid  con¬ 
structive  service  to  labor  of  America  and  to  the  citizenship 
in  general,  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  this  station  should  enjoy  the 
greatest  facilities  in  every  respect  and  at  least  as  great  as 
those  accorded  to  the  other  stations  including  unlimited 
time  on  the  air,  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
that  we  petition  and  recommend  to  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  that  they  grant  the  prayer  of  WCFL  station  and 
that  they  assign  to  this  station  everything  petitioned  for 
so  that  this  station  may  continue  to  serve  the  interests  of 
labor,  the  farmer,  and  the  public  generally  without  undue 
restriction  of  its  power  and  time  on  the  air,  and  to 

144  which  we  believe  labor  is  justly  entitled. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 

(Signed)  *  JOHN  L.  LEWIS, 

President , 

“  PHILIP  MURRAY, 

Vice-President, 

“  THOMAS  KENNEDY, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America.” 

(Verification.) 

145  I  have  never  spoken  over  that  stal  ion.  I  had  a  joint 
debate  over  a  station  in  Philadelphia,  myself  and  Gov- 
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ernor  Pinchot,  and  a  representative  of  the  operators,  but  I 
got  on  largely  through  the  influence  of  Governor  Pinchot. 
As  to  being  denied,  upon  request,  the  use  of  any  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  we  had  the  matter  up  with  some  radio 
stations  in  New  York  during  our  1925-1926  troubles,  and  we 
found  that  the  cost  was  almost  prohibitive.  The  only  other 
station  that  any  of  our  representatives  ever  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  broadcasting  over  was  WPG  in  Atlantic  City.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  cost  that  were  quoted  to  us  were 
the  regular  rates  that  those  stations  cliargecL  I  have  my 
doubts  that  the  rates  they  quoted  us  were  the  same  rates 
they  quoted  others;  it  is  my  understanding!  because  they 
brought  it  up  with  practically  all  of  the  large  New  York 
stations.  I  did  not  conduct  the  negotiation  myself,  but  one 
of  our  representatives  did. 

146  From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  do  not  know 
the  facts  about  it,  except  from  the  reports  submitted 

by  our  representative,  whom  I  understand  named  WJZ  and 
I  think  the  Schenectady  station.  He  did  not!  indicate,  and 
I  assume  he  did  not  know,  that  the  rates  they!  asked  for  the 
service  were  any  different  from  the  usual  ratbs  charged  for 
time  on  the  station. 

! 

Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows: 

'  i 

! 

i 

Direct  examination. 

I 

i 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

147  My  name  is  Patrick  F.  Sullivan,  and  I  reside  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  I  am  President  of  the  Chicago 

Building  Trades  Council,  and  have  been  since  1926,  and  a 
member  of  the  Electrical  Workers,  since  1901.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Building  Trades  Council  is  an  organization  of  all 
the  building  trade  mechanics  working  on  the  construction, 
the  remodelling  and  repairing  of  buildings  in|  Cook  County, 
which  organization  has  approximately  110,000  members. 
I  am  here  at  the  direction  of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades 
Council  and  they  are  paying  my  expenses. 

148  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  they  adopted 
a  resolution  upon  the  proposed  application  of  WCFL 

for  radio  licenses.  I  do  not  know  the  substance  of  that 
action,  it  was  mailed  to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 
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In  my  experience  as  a  citizen  of  Chicago  and  as  a  chief 
official  of  a  labor  organization  I  have  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  whether  or  not  broadcasting  station  WCFL  is  ren¬ 
dering  any  service  to  the  labor  movement.  We  had  occa- 
sion  while  going  through  the  struggle,  from  1921  prac¬ 
tically  up  until  1927,  and  we  found  that  in  that  fight  it  was 
impossible  to  get  our  story  in  the  press  of  Chicago,  but 
it  was  an  easv  matter  for  us  to  go  to  Station  WCFL  and 
broadcast  our  message  over  the  air  free  of  cost.  1  have 
found  in  all  my  dealings  where  the  newspapers  would  ask 
for  a  statement  on  any  subject  of  labor  and  were  given  a 
written  statement  they  would  refuse  to  print  all  of  the 
statement,  would  cut  out  what  they  did  not  want  to  print 
and  then  would  print  what  they  wanted  to  print.  There¬ 
fore  it  got  so  that  you  either  had  to  pay  for  a  paid  adver¬ 
tisement  in  order  to  get  your  story  in  the  papers,  or  it  did 
not  get  into  the  newspapers  at  all. 

149  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  friendly  story  printed  to¬ 
wards  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  in  the 

newspapers  in  Chicago,  I  have  seen  the  reverse  on  all  oc¬ 
casions. 

150  I  heard  only  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Woll’s  testi¬ 
mony,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Morrison  reading  his  state¬ 
ment,  but  didn’t  hear  it  all.  So  far  as  I  did  hear  it,  if 
asked  the  same  questions,  my  answers  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  the  same. 

Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  WBBM. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage : 

During  our  struggle  from  ’21  to  '27  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  were  against  the  organization  I  represent.  There 
are  two  morning  papers  and  four  evening  papers  in 
Chicago. 


Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  KFAS. 

By  Mr.  Reavis : 

During  our  struggle  we  broadcasted  our  side  of  it  over 
WCFL.  So  far  as  I  know  the  service  was  adequate. 

Q.  Both  as  to  the  wave  length  and  time?  A.  That 
I  don’t  know,  about  the  wave  length.  As  to  whether 
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it  answered  the  purpose  that  we  had  in  niind,  as  it  was 
then  constituted,  I  presume  as  it  is  it  went  |that  way.  We 
would  like  to  have  further  time  and  further  power  on  the 
air.  I  have  no  idea  how  far  it  went.  As  to  whether  there 
was  anything  that  made  it  inadequate,  as  ciur  station  was 
at  that  time,  I  would  say  if  the  station  could  have  been 
picked  up  all  over  the  United  States  that  lit  would  have 
saved  us  a  lot  of  trouble  in  answering  letters  throughout 
the  country  about  our  conditions.  When  \VTe  broadcasted 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  or  the  Pacific  Coasts  if  it  could  be 
picked  up,  about  those  things,  I  don’t  think  jwe  would  have 
to  answer  those  letters.  I  am  not  conversant  with  whether 
this  could  be  done  without  connecting  it  on;  a  chain. 

Redirect  examination. 

i 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

152-1  As  to  the  struggle  I  have  mentioned,  and  who 
started  it, — it  happened  in  1921,  when  the  contrac¬ 
tors  decided  to  cut  the  wages  of  the  Chicago  Building 
Trades  Council  before  the  agreement  expired.  The  men 
were  locked  out  by  the  contractors  in  Juno  of  ’21  and  in 

*  j 

July  of  ’21  the  business  people,  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  agreed  on  an  arbitrator  to  settlq  the  question. 
Judge  Landis  was  the  arbitrator  that  was  picked.  He  was 
then  a  Federal  Judge  in  our  city.  The  understanding  that 
the  Trades  Council  had  when  they  went  into  it  was  that 
the  Judge  was  just  to  pass  upon  the  wagejs  and  in  place 
of  passing  upon  the  wages,  he  turned  around  and  passed 
on  all  agreements  which  were  satisfactory  between  the  con¬ 
tractors  and  the  Trades  Council;  and  in  doing  that  he  cre¬ 
ated  a  hardship  on  some  of  the  organizations  there,  along 
with  other  trades  that  were  not  involved,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  eleven  trades  refused  to  accept  his  award 
and  were  put  on  an  open  shop,  so  the  Landis  award  was 
passed  upon  by  a  Citizens  Committee  which  was  picked  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and  that  started 
the  fight.  | 

152-2  The  Executive  Citizens  Committee!  was  composed 
of  200  picked  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce.  I  never  knew  but  seven  to  be  active.  They 
153  were  bankers,  contractors,  and  all  classes.  Not  one 
member  of  that  committee  was  an  employer  in  any 
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of  the  Building  Trades.  The  committed  was  financed  by 
bankers,  and  the  State  Street  merchants,  the  lumber  deal¬ 
ers,  and  different  material  manufacturers  throughout  Cook 
County.  They  started  out  in  '21  with  $3,000,000  raised 
prior  to  taking  hold  of  the  matter.  That  is  their  state¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  their  activities  for  organized  labor 
the  newspapers  would  always  print  a  story  from  the  Landis 
committee,  enforcing  the  Landis  award,  but  when  the 
Building  Trades  wanted  to  ge  an  item  in  the  paper,  they 
wouldn’t  print  it  without  cutting  it.  The  Building  Trades 
paid  at  one  time  $5,000  for  advertising,  putting  their  story 
in  the  paper,  in  ’25.  The  Citizens  Committee  advertised 
generally  in  all  the  papers  throughout  the  respective  cities, 
along  with  sending  men  out  to  bring  help  into  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  take  the  places  of  the  eleven  trades  that  refused 
to  accept  the  award. 

154  A  suit  was  brought  by  the  Carpenters’  LTnion  of 
the  District  of  Chicago,  applying  for  an  injunction 

against  activities  i  of  that  Committee.  That  was  taken  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  That  court  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  about  three  months  ago,  holding  that  the  Citizens 
Committee  was  illegal.  And  since  that  time  I  understand 
it  has  abandoned  it. 

Miss  Selma  Borchardt,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

My  name  is  Selma  Borchardt,  and  I  reside  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  I  am  a  teacher  and  am  here  representing  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  of  which  T  am  Vice- 
President,  and  am  also  the  National  Legislative  Repre¬ 
sentative. 

155  The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  sent  me  here.  My  experience  in  the 

labor  movement  has  been  through  the  teachers’  union  in 
the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Washington;  the  Maryland 
State  Federation;  and  in  the  Women’s  Trades  Union 
League,  in  which  I  was  President,  of  the  Washington 
V  omen  s  Trades  Union  League.  I  have  been  active  in  the 
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labor  movement  since  1923.  I  am  a  member  of  pther  organi¬ 
zations:  the  American  Association  of  University  Women; 
through  teaching  I  am  in  the  Congress  of  jParents  and 
Teachers.  I  have  worked,  of  course,  with  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  in  some  j  patriotic  or¬ 
ganizations.  As  to  whether  any  of  my  organizations  have 
taken  formal  action  regarding  this  application  of  Station 
WCFL, — the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  this  station  since  the  idea  ivas  first  con¬ 
ceived.  We  watched  it  very  carefully  at  firs):,  and  it  was 
not  until  two  years  ago  that  we  gave  it  our  foijmal  endorse¬ 
ment  in  convention  assembled,  and  that  only  after  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  general  use  in  the  publicj  interest  had 
been  made. 

156  The  document  handed  me  is  the  actipn  of  my  or¬ 

ganization.  (This  document  was  then  read  by  wit¬ 
ness  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  | 

In  the  Matter  of  Application  of  Chcago  Federation  of 

Labor  for  Radio  Licenses. 

State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Florence  Curtis  Hanson  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

My  name  is  Florence  Curtis  Hanson.  I  reside  at  6149 
Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago.  My  occupation  is  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. 

I  hold  the  position  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Teachers  located  at  506  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago. 

For  three  years  the  teachers’  organization^  have  given 
educational  programs  over  radio  station  W'tFL.  These 
programs  have  been  of  great  value  and  pleasure  over  a 
wide  area.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  is  now  co¬ 
operating  in  the  presentation  of  similar  programs.  We 
have  been  in  receipt  of  enthusiastic  commendation  of  not 
only  these  programs  sponsored  by  the  teachers,  but  all 
other  programs  given  over  radio  station  WCF^.  Organized 
labor  has  always  been  actively  and  cpnstructively 

157  interested  in  education.  Its  social  and  educational 
program  is  second  to  none.  “No  organization  has 
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such  a  fine  record  in  the  program  of  liberal,  progressive 
education  as  will  be  found  in  the  printed  records  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.”  Organized  labor  offers 
its  cooperation  in  working  out  problems  and  in  carrying 
through  plans  for  the  achievement  of  higher  levels  of  ex¬ 
cellence  for  all  groups.  Labor  expresses  itself  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cooperation  for  all  the  relations  of  our  industrial 
life.  It  believes  in  brotherhood,  in  democracv,  in  humanitv. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  is  an  active  and  prom¬ 
inent  part  of  the  labor  movement.  It  is  working  for  social 
justice.  It  is  a  valued  and  valuable  part  of  the  better  life 
of  Chicago.  Its  officials  are  men  of  high  character  seeking 
to  make  true  these  loftv  ideals  of  Labor. 

(Signed)  FLORENCE  CURTIS  HANSON. 


( .1  urat.) 

158  As  a  teacher,  may  I  say  that  we  regard  the  radio  as 
a  mightv  class  room.  True  education  informs  and 
enriches.  Entertainment  certainly  enriches.  We  delight 
that  manv  workers  mav  be  entertained  over  manv  radio 
stations.  The  modern  class  room  seeks  to  be  a  happy 
place,  not  a  grind ;  and  song  and  dance  certainly  have  their 
place, — a  very  big  place. 

The  modern  class  room  disapproves  of  propaganda.  This 
may  sound  paradoxical  when  I  am  here  asking  for  a  labor 
radio  station,  but  it  is  because  we  regard  the  radio  in  its 
entitv.  If  there  were  but  one  station  we  should  not  want 
it  to  be  a  labor1  station  if  we  had  the  purpose  of  presenta¬ 
tion  of  but  one  side  of  any  question.  But  because  the  other 
side  is  constantly  presented,  and  very  often  not  fully  pre¬ 
sented — I  mean  any  question  is  not  often  fully  pre¬ 
sented — that  we  want  to  have  another  medium  through 
which  to  express  the  opinion,  not  of  a  special  interest,  for 
we  do  not  regard  organized  labor  as  a  special  interest ;  we 
regard  organized  labor  as  a  special  approach  to  the  general 
public  interest.  And,  therefore,  we  feel  that  by  having  a 
labor  station,  such  station  undoes  propaganda  by  helping 
to  present  the  full  picture. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  may  ask,  why  not  have 
both  sides  use  and  presented  by  a  commercial  radio?  Un¬ 
fortunately  impossible  in  practice  and  highly  speculative 
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in  theory.  As  Brother  AY  oil  has  pointed  out  jin  discussing 
this,  our  survey  showed,  first,  that  it  cost  tqo  much. 

I  remember  during  the  child  labor  fight — and  we 

159  women  were  very  much  interested  in  that — especially 
in  Massachusetts  where  the  matter  was  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  public  referendum,  the  radio  people  were  very 
courteous,  very  cordial,  and  I  may  say  very  fair,  and  so  far 
as  they  were  able  to  be,  very  generous.  However,  theirs 
was  a  commercial  proposition.  We  could  not — we  women 
did  not  have  the  money — we  were  simply  fighting  for  an 
ideal.  We  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay ;  I  cto  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  rate  they  asked  now,  but  it  was  a  very!  high  rate  per 
minute.  We  wanted  to  put  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  on 
the  radio.  They  were  very  lovely  in  saying,  “Of  course, 
we  would  be  delighted  to  have  him  present  a  legal  inter- 
pretation  of  this  amendment,  to  show  that  it  is  truly  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  all  that,  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  money  proposi¬ 
tion.  ”  It  was  not  a  question  of  censorship.!  We  did  not 
have  the  money.  But  the  other  side  did.  Itj  was  not  that 
the  radio  wanted  to  be  unfair,  but,  unfortunately,  it  worked 
out  that  way. 

Second,  the  time  element — and  as  a  matter!  of  interest  in 
this  connection  I  may  say  that  we  rejoiced  in! the  programs 
which  the  League  of  Women  Voters  has  put  on,  which  you 
may  point  to  with  due  pride,  over  a  commercial  radio — fine. 
But,  Mr.  Commissioner,  may  we  point  out  that  this  excellent 
program,  commendable  as  it  is,  highly  commended,  is  put 
on  at  the  dinner  hour ;  it  is  not  put  on  as  j  a  part  of  an 
evening’s  program,  and  we  do  know  that  the  best  time  to  put 
on  a  message,  and  the  time  the  family  sits  around  and  lis- 
tens  in,  is  in  the  evenings. 

We  are  asking  for  the  facilties  of  being  able  to  put  on  a 
little  bit  more  of  a  truly  civic  program. 

160  Now  in  that  connection  again,  not  as  a  criticism 
of  the  commercial  radio  concerns,  because  naturally 

they  are  interested  in  promoting  the  commercial  interests 
for  which  they  were  organized — a  perfectly!  legitimate  in¬ 
terest — and  I  am  not  here  to  criticize  the  !“  Reach  for  a 
Lucky  instead  of  a  Sweet”;  that  is  propaganda,  and  I  may 
say  that  for  several  months  past  I  have  had  letters  from 
teachers,  asking  if  we  should  not  go  in  arid  organize  to 
prevent  that  propaganda.  I  say  no.  We  are  not  here  to 
protest.  We  are  here  in  the  public  interests 
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Now  in  defining  that  public  interest,  we,  as  a  patriotic 
organization,  have  an  entirely  different  concept  of  that 
public  interest  than  others  may  have.  Possibly  the  words 
“public  interest”  mean  that  which  will  truly  serve  the 
public  and  not  only  that  which  will  entertain  the  public. 

We  all  know  that  the  general  press,  the  general  cos¬ 
mopolitan  press,  if  you  want  to  get  a  story  in  it,  it  is  not 
often  that  they  take  anything  but  the  spectacular,  a  fight, 
or  a  man  jumping  out  of  a  window,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  They  say  that  is  what  the  people  want  to  read.  They 
want  the  unusual.  True.  And  if  the  only  purpose  of  the 
radio  were  to  entertain,  that  is  the  thing  to  have. 

And  we  know  also  about  the  theatres.  The  places  of 
amusement.  And  I  would  not  censor  them,  or  presume  to 
do  that,  but  I  do  say  there  is  a  place  on  the  radio  for 
something  else  than  that  which  interests  in  the  sense  of 
entertains.  And.  therefore,  as  a  trade  unionist  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  training  for  citizenship. 

161  As  all  of  those  who  have  preceded  me  here  have 
pointed  out,  the  American  labor  movement  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  movement  of  American  citizens  in  keeping  with 
true  American  ideals.  And  we  wish  to  use  the  radio  to 


develop  in  America  an  intelligent,  informed  citizenry.  We 
do  not  what  a  phlegmatic  citizenry.  It  is  dangerous  to 
any  country.  We  want  an  alert,  aggressive,  intelligent 
citizenry,  and  the  radio  is  an  excellent  medium  through 
which  to  develop  one. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  the 
relation  of  labor  with  other  organizations.  I  have,  for 
a  number  of  years,  been  a  member  of  the  Women’s  Joint 
Congressional  Committee.  The  Women’s  Joint  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  is  a  clearing  house  for  women’s  organi¬ 
zations.  There  are  22  national  organizations,  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  which  are  women,  that  are  unrepre¬ 
sented  here.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Jewish  Council  of  Women,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Colored  Women,  and  so  on.  That  com¬ 
mittee,  per  se,  takes  no  action.  It  acts  as  a  clearing  house. 
And  when  .five  or  more  of  the  organizations  are  interested 
in  a  particular  piece  of  legislation,  the  representatives 
work  together. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  point  out  that  at  no  time 
has  there  been  a  sub-committee  of  the  Women’s  Joint  Con- 
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gressional  Committee  of  women’s  organizations,  working 
for  a  measure  before  Congress  but  that  we  have  worked 
absolutely  with  the  American  Federation  of  jLabor.  And 
it  is  a  password  here,  before  they  do  anything,  to  say, 
“Let  us  ask  Mr.  McGrady  whether  it  is  th<p  right  thing 
to  do,”  because  labor  has  a  right  conception  of 
162-164  humanity,  and  labor  is  not  interested  simply 
in  the  man  who  carries  a  card,  butj  is  interested 
in  human  welfare. 

i 

Incidentally  we  all  know,  and  I,  particularly j  as  a  teacher, 
know  that  the  facts  that  people  absorb  are  the  facts  that 
come  to  them  easily.  After  all,  if  we  have  tb  go  and  dig 
it  out  and  do  research  work,  very  few  are  gbing  to  do  it. 
But}  if  we  can  turn  on  a  radio  and  hear  a  discussion  of 
the  tariff,  or  of  the  unfortunate  situation  in.  Tennessee, 
and  the  fight  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  making  to  get  the 
communist  taken  out — and  we  are  sure  we  |are  going  to 
take  them  out — we  will  listen  to  it.  But  if  we  have  to  dig 
in,  we  will  not  do  it. 

We  want  a  medium  to  put  over  humanity’s  message. 
And  we  cannot  question  that  labor’s  message  is  humanity’s 
message.  And  it  is  not  as  startling,  unfortunately,  as  a 
man  jumping  out  of  a  window,  and  hence  does  not  get 
the  impression  of  the  press  and  the  stage. 

Chairman  Robinson.  The  press  and  the  stage  are  both 
private  enterprises,  and  we  are  asked  now  to  jgive  a  public 
franchise  for — I  will  not  say  a  class — but  for!  a  particular 
body  of  the  public. 

Witness  :-If  von  sav  bodv,  I  will  agree  withlvou,  because 
the  labor  movement  is  not  a  class  conscious  movement. 

i 

And  it  does  represent  a  cross  section  of  American1  life, 
and  we  want  a  madium  that  has  more  time  to  give  to  a  civic 


165 


message. 


Mav  I  sav  that  the  women  in  the  j  labor  move- 
ment — not  only  those  who  carrv  cards,  but  the  wives 
of  the  men,  those  who  cannot  go  out  and  liear|  these  things 
discussed,  do  want  an  opportunity  in  the  evening  to  tune 
in,  and  I,  personally,  regret  that  here  in  Washington  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  message  of  labor  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  And  the  message  that  comes  at  the  diijner  hour,  in 
the  isolated  hours,  we  want  to  increase  that,  and  want  to 
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he  sure  that  the  citizens  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
1GG  present  I  the  case  of  the  citizens,  without  begging 
from  any  special  interest  to  be  able  to  present  the 
citizens’  point  of  view.  1  thank  you. 

Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  WBBM. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage: 

These  educational  features  which  I  have  commended, 
and  with  which  you  agree,  are  now,  in  various  ways,  being 
broadcast.  1  refer  particularly:  to  the  half  hour  of  the 
Women’s  League  of  Voters. 

I  know  of  the  League  of  Women’s  program.  I  may  say 
here  in  Washington  I  had  this  experience,  with  the  greatest 
consideration,  and  the  greatest  kindness — again,  during 
the  child  labor  tight,  when  we  wanted  to  interpret  the 
women’s  point  of  view,  and  the  children’s,  you  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  there  were  manufacturers  who  were  mis¬ 
interpreting  the  position  of  the  women  on  child  labor.  They 
were  calling  us  all  kinds  of  names  and  misrepresenting  us, 
and  when  we  wanted  to  go  on  the  air,  they  said,  we  would 
be  glad  to  put  you  on  between  half  past  five  and  six.  When 
nobody  was  listening  in.  After  all — well,  it  was  not  said 
in  criticism.  It  was  a  question  of  interest. 

That  was  four  vears  ago  during  the  child  labor 
IG7  fight.  In  the  fight  in  Massachusetts,  the  Chicago 
station  would  have  lent  us  aid  if  it  had  been  heard 
all  over  the  country.  As  to  whether  I  know  of  any  station 
heard  all  over  the  country,  I  believe  one  can  attempt  to  tune 
in,  I  try  to  get  a  Chicago  station.  As  to  how  many  people 
would  listen  in  on  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  I  will  have  to 
talk  as  a  teacher,  that  by  indirectly  exposing  the  student  to 
a  matter  you  get  a  little  education,  you  can’t  force  him,  but 
indirectly  exposing  him,  you  get  a  little  information.  Speak- 
of  whether  he  turns  off  a  tariff  discussion  on  the  radio, 
some  people  keep  it  going  all  the  time. 

1G8  As  to  which  1  think  is  the  more  important  to  the 
country,  the  spiritual  or  the  material  development, 
I  must  agree  with  a  Chinese  philosopher,  that  material 
development,  if  truly  interpreted,  is  spiritually  reflected. 
We  maintain  that  labor’s  message  is  the  loftiest  spiritual 
message  there  is.  As  a  trade  unionist,  I  believe  the  spir- 
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itual  development  would  take  precedence.  I  may  say  that 
every  religious  organization  lias  an  industrial  department 
that  gets  our  message  over  the  radio  when  they  get  the  op¬ 
portunity.  During  the  Episcopal  Conference!  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  messages  read  over  the  radio  were  j  not  the  true 
spiritual  messages.  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  question  of  pref¬ 
erence  to  bankers  or  churches  in  determining  who  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  station.  I  think  if  the  bankers  of  the  country 
wish  to  maintain  a  station  to  give  out  civic  information  for 
the  public  good,  they  should  have  the  opportunity. 

169  It  is  what  goes  over  the  station  and  ho\V  it  goes  over 
that  counts,  and  the  opportunity  of  having  it  go  over; 

and  that  word  4 4 opportunity”  is  an  awfully  big  word.  We 
are  knocking  at  it  all  the  time.  You  state  it  is  hot  who  owns 
it,  but  what  goes  over  it;  I  differ  with  you  because,  as  Mr. 
Woll  pointed  out,  we  have  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  Insull 
interests  and  say,  let  me  talk  over  your  radio  station.  I,  as 
a  teacher,  would  not  want  to  go  and  do  that.  I  never  want 
to  ask  a  favor  of  people  who  T  feel  on  other  occasions  have 
done  an  unethical  thing.  T  think  the  identity  or  ownership 
is  a  very  essential  thing  because  through  thei  identitv  we 
may  get  the  citizenship  message  out. 

170  Well,  being  perfectly  frank  about  the  jliing,  we  all 
know  that  the  commercial  groups — and  Ijam  not  say¬ 
ing  this  in  criticism,  because  the  labor  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  movement  of  collaboration,  and  not  a  clajss  conscious 
movement — we  all  know  that  the  theory  of  advertising  is  to 
get  your  statement  over  and  over  and  over.  Even  by  just 
saying, 4 ‘The  Cities  Service  Orchestra  will  play! so  and  so,” 
and  then,  as  you  remember,  in  that  play,  4  4  It  Pays  to  Ad¬ 
vertise,”  in  having  it  suggested  here  and  theie  that  that 
particular  thing  being  of  value  is  impressed  upoii  the  public, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  impressed  upon  the!  public  that 
good  citizenship  is  of  value. 

Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  KFAB.  I 


By  Mr.  Reavis: 

Referring  to  tariff  statement  made,  the  station  here  in 
Washington  has  been  excellent  to  the  League  I  of  Women 
Voters  going  on  at  7  o’clock,  and  they  were  perfectly  fine. 
The  discussion  between  Representatives  Garner  and  Haw- 
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ley  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  a  special  fea¬ 
ture,  of  which  there  have  been  many. 

171  My  idea  in  asking  that  my  child  labor  position  be 
broadcasted  was  to  get  my  views  to  the  public  and 
properly  influence  public  sentiment  thereby.  We  wanted 
the  air  to  answer  the  unfortunate  and,  in  fact,  truly  libelous 


attacks  that  had  been  made  on  the  truly  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  were  interested  in  the  matter.  It  was  my  pur¬ 
pose,  in  seeking  to  broadcast  my  viewpoint,  to  answer  those 
statements  that  were  made  in  the  nature  of  an  attack,  in 
order  that  the  public  might  get  the  truth  with  reference  to 
that.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  you  were  an  inmate  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  one  time  and  voted  for  my  child  labor  amendment. 

The  reason  I  did  not  take  the  time  offered  me  between  6 


and  7,  in  the  first  place,  was  that  it  was  terribly  expensive. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  apt  to  be  a  na- 

172  tional  hook-up  on  that.  I  heard  a  man  from 
Nebraska  the  other  night,  but  whether  it  was  due  to 

a  hook-up  I  don't  know.  Without  a  national  hook-up  I 
would  be  communicating  with  a  restricted  locality.  I  was 
not  seeking  it  to  influence  the  public  nationally,  but  only 
locallv.  At  that  time  we  wanted  it  from  5  to  6.  If  there 
were  a  liook-up  it  would  strike  conveniently  portions  of  the 
nation  locallv. 

173  Unfortunately  or  perhaps  fortunately  we  are 
biased,  therefore  the  party  or  subject  doing  the 

broadcasting  is  quite  as  important  as  the  broadcasting,  and 
the  public  would  be  interested  because  of  its  bias  to  the 
party  broadcasting.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  institution 
broadcasting  to  state  that  “this  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Maxwell  Coffee  Company,”  for  instance;  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  national  advertising;  to  that  extent  we  admit  that 
by  saying.  “This  is  the  message  of  the  Chicago  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  and  the  organization  of  teachers,”  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  We  would  not  be  serving  a  private  purpose  because 
we  are  not  existing  for  private  gain,  but  for  public  service. 
We  would  want  the  public  service  for  the  interest  it  would 


create  in  our  public  service.  To  me  this  not  a  refined  tech¬ 
nicality,  it  is  the  biggest  thing  there  is. 
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174  Victor  A.  Olander,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 

WCFL,  testified  as  follows:  j 

i 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

My  name  is  Victor  A.  Olander,  and  1  resjde  in  Chicago. 
I  am  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Illinoi$  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  and  have  been  since  1924,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Seamans  Union  of  America 
since  1925;  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Shilors  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes — do  not  recall  just  when  I  ftook  this  office, 
believe  in  1909.  I  resigned  some  years  lat^r  and  then  re¬ 
sumed  it  again  at  the  request  of  the  organization. 

175  I  have  held  a  number  of  other  positions.  I  have 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  International  Seamans 

Union,  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes,  |and  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor  a  total  of  nearly  28  years.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Seamans  Union  26  years.  During  the  war  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Conference  Board — that  is, 
the  board  that  drafted  the  declaration  of  labor  principles, 
which  was  later  proclaimed  by  President  Wilson,  and  which 
brought  into  being  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  on  which 
I  served  during  the  war.  I  was  also  a  merpber  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Board  No.  1  of  Illinois  in  the  selective  service.  I 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  I  am  now  an  officer  in  some  other  organizations;  I 
don’t  just  recall  them  all  now.  A  member  ot  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau.  I  am  also  a 
member  of  a  number  of  civic  committees  in  Qhicago  and  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  some  national. 

I  have  made  some  special  study  of  the  problems,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  ideals,  and  operation  of  organized  labor  during 
the  last  25  years.  I  have  offices  in  Chicago  in  the  same 
general  suite  of  offices  with  WCFL.  1  have  not  been 

176  very  closely  connected  with  broadcasting  station 
WCFL,  but  I  am  frequently  consulted  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  station.  I  have  spoken  over  it  frequently  until 
lately.  The  change  of  time  has  very  materially  injured  the 
usefulness  of  the  station.  As  I  understand;  it,  they  go  off 
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the  air  at  8  o’clock,  and  that  is  t lie  time  that  most  people 
are  listening  in. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  here  in  this 
case  under  instructions  of  the  Convention  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  When  that  body  met  in  Herrin, 
Illinois,  last  fall,  the  question  of  obtaining  a  better  alloca¬ 
tion  of  time  and  power  for  Station  WCFL  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  interest  at  the  convention,  and  they  not  only 
adopted  resolutions  on  the  subject,  but  passed  a  spe- 

177  cifie  instruction  to  me  as  Secretary-Treasurer  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  any  hearing  that  might  be  held  dealing  with 

the  matter. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  question  which  has  just  been  sub¬ 
mitted,  let  me  approach  it  by  saying  that  the  trade  unions 
are  the  means  by  which  the  working  people  apply  that  great 
principle  which  is  the  real  propelling  force  of  civilization, 
and  without  which  human  progress  is  impossible ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  principle  of  mutual  aid  whereby  men  help  each 
other  to  improve  their  conditions  of  life  and  labor. 

The  trade  union  is  not  a  commercial  institution.  It  seeks 
no  profits  for  itself.  It  recognizes  too  that  it  can  obtain 
nothing  of  any  lasting  value  for  its  membership  unless  the 
community  as  a  whole  shares  in  whatever  gain  is  obtained. 
It  recognizes  that  principle  as  applied  in  all  activities. 
Such  a  matter  as  wages,  for  instance,  the  trade  union  mem¬ 
bership  understand  that  unless  the  new  standards  which  are 
brought  about  by  a  definite  group  within  a  particular  union 
gradually  spread  over  the  surrounding  country  and  affect 
others,  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  lost  to  that,  what  may 
have  been  a  small  group,  that  at  first  obtained  it. 

Among  the  vital  contributions  of  trade  unionism  to  man¬ 
kind  I  think  the  first  rank  belongs  to  that  of  freedom.  The 
whole  history  of  organized  labor  from  the  moment  it  first 
appears  in  the  records  of  mankind  shows  that  it  has  always 
held  as  its  primary  purpose  and  effort  to  increase  the  de¬ 
gree  of  human  libertv  for  all  men  and  women  in  the  country 
where  the  movement  existed. 

178  That  was  true  of  Home.  Historians  agree  that  the 
Collegia  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  agency  in 

that  great  nation  to  increase  the  number  of  free  men  until 
a  time  was  finally  reached  there  when  slavery  was  confined 
mainlv  to  the  household  servants.  And  then  came  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  Collegia.  With  it  the  destruction  of  human 
freedom,  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  Ronte. 

A  somewhat  similar  story  appears  in  the!  history  of  the 
Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  manner  in  which  they  played 
a  major  part  in  bringing  about  the  condition  in  which  the 
free  cities  became  the  haven  in  which  the  serfs  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  might  find  freedom.  And  jin  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Guilds  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  free¬ 
dom  that  followed  because  the  foundation  ojf  freedom  had 
been  wiped  out,  we  have  another  tragedy  in  human  history. 

During  our  great  Civil  War,  when  the  unity  of  our  nation, 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  at  stake, j  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  was  to  give  recognition 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy  came  up  in  England,  the  trade 
unions  representing  again,  or  serving  again  as  champions 
of  human  freedom  because  of  the  slavery  thai  existed  in  the 
South,  protested  against  a  recognition  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  I  think  it  is  admitted  now  did  more  than  any  other  single 
group  in  Great  Britain  to  stop  that  which,  h^d  it  occurred, 
might  have  had  very  serious  consequences  tjo  cur  country. 
And  they  did  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  had  caused  very  material 
suffering  among  them,  many  of  them  having  been  brought 
to  the  point  of  starvation.  Nevertheless  they  held 
179  mass  meetings  as  is  shown  by  the  histories  that  deal 
with  the  subject,  they  held  mass  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  has  come  down  to  us  the 
story  of  that  period.  And  I  have  before  m!e  now  the  his¬ 
toric  words  of  John  Bright,  one  of  those  whb  had  a  part  in 
that  movement.  Let  me  quote  from  it.  He  ^ays : 

“You  wish  the  freedom  of  your  country,  you  wish  it 
for  yourselves,  you  strive  for  it  in  many  ways 
impartial  history  will  tell  that  when  your  statesmen  were 
hostile  or  coldly  neutral,  when  many  of  your  rich  men 
were  corrupt,  when  your  press — which  ought  to  have  in¬ 
structed  and  defended — was  mainly  written  to  betray  the 
fate  of  a  continent  and  of  its  population  being  in  peril, 
you  clung  to  freedom  with  an  unfaltering  trust  that  God 
in  his  infinite  mercv  would  vet  make  it  the  heritage  of  his 
children.  ’  ’ 

In  our  present  day  a  notable  example  of  the  part  which 
the  trade  unions  play  in  the  struggle  for  human  freedom 
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the  air  at  8  o’clock,  and  that  is  the  time  that  most  people 
are  listening  in. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  here  in  this 
case  under  instructions  of  the  Convention  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  When  that  body  met  in  Herrin, 
Illinois,  last  fall,  the  question  of  obtaining  a  better  alloca¬ 
tion  of  time  and  power  for  Station  WCFL  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  interest  at  the  convention,  and  they  not  only 
adopted  resolutions  on  the  subject,  but  passed  a  spe- 

177  cific  instruction  to  me  as  Secretary-Treasurer  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  any  hearing  that  might  be  held  dealing  with 

the  matter. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  question  which  has  just  been  sub¬ 
mitted,  let  me  approach  it  by  saying  that  the  trade  unions 
are  the  means  by  which  the  working  people  apply  that  great 
principle  which  is  the  real  propelling  force  of  civilization, 
and  without  which  human  progress  is  impossible ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  principle  of  mutual  aid  whereby  men  help  each 
other  to  improve  their  conditions  of  life  and  labor. 

The  trade  union  is  not  a  commercial  institution.  It  seeks 
no  profits  for  itself.  It  recognizes  too  that  it  can  obtain 
nothing  of  any  lasting  value  for  its  membership  unless  the 
community  as  a  whole  shares  in  whatever  gain  is  obtained. 
It  recognizes  that  principle  as  applied  in  all  activities. 
Such  a  matter  as  wages,  for  instance,  the  trade  union  mem¬ 
bership  understand  that  unless  the  new  standards  which  are 
brought  about  by  a  definite  group  within  a  particular  union 
gradually  spread  over  the  surrounding  country  and  affect 
others,  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  lost  to  that,  what  may 
have  been  a  small  group,  that  at  first  obtained  it. 

Among  the  vital  contributions  of  trade  unionism  to  man¬ 
kind  I  think  the  first  rank  belongs  to  that  of  freedom.  The 
whole  history  of  organized  labor  from  the  moment  it  first 
appears  in  the  records  of  mankind  shows  that  it  has  always 
held  as  its  primary  purpose  and  effort  to  increase  the  de¬ 
gree  of  human  liberty  for  all  men  and  women  in  the  country 
where  the  movement  existed. 

178  That  was  true  of  Rome.  Historians  agree  that  the 
Collegia  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  agency  in 

that  great  nation  to  increase  the  number  of  free  men  until 

a.  time  was  finallv  reached  there  when  slavery  was  confined 

mainlv  to  the  household  servants.  And  then  came  the  de- 
» 
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st ruction  of  the  Collegia.  With  it  the  destruction  of  human 
freedom,  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  Rome. 

.  .  i 

A  somewhat  similar  story  appears  in  the! history  of  the 
Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  manner  in  which  they  played 
a  major  part  in  bringing  about  the  condition  in  which  the 
free  cities  became  the  haven  in  which  the  selrfs  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  might  find  freedom.  And  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Guilds  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  free¬ 
dom  that  followed  because  the  foundation  o^t  freedom  had 
been  wiped  out,  we  have  another  tragedy  in  human  history. 

During  our  great  Civil  War,  when  the  unitv  of  our  nation, 
the  United  States  of  America,  was  at  stake,,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  was  to  give  recognition 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy  came  up  in  England,  the  trade 
unions  representing  again,  or  serving  againj  as  champions 
of  human  freedom  because  of  the  slavery  that  existed  in  the 
South,  protested  against  a  recognition  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  I  think  it  is  admitted  now  did  more  than  any  other  single 
group  in  Great  Britain  to  stop  that  which,  hhd  it  occurred, 
might  have  had  very  serious  consequences  to  our  country. 
And  they  did  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  had  caused!  very  material 
suffering  among  them,  many  of  them  having  been  brought 
to  the  point  of  starvation.  Nevertheless  they  held 
179  mass  meetings  as  is  shown  by  the  histories  that  deal 
with  the  subject,  they  held  mass  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  there  has  come  down  to  us  the 
story  of  that  period.  And  I  have  before  me  now  the  his¬ 
toric  words  of  John  Bright,  one  of  those  who  had  a  part  in 
that  movement.  Let  me  quote  from  it.  He  says : 

i 

“You  wish  the  freedom  of  your  country,  you  wish  it 
for  yourselves,  you  strive  for  it  in  many  >vays 
impartial  history  will  tell  that  when  your  statesmen  were 
hostile  or  coldly  neutral,  when  many  of  your  rich  men 
were  corrupt,  when  your  press — which  ought  to  have  in¬ 
structed  and  defended — was  mainly  writtenj  to  betray  the 
fate  of  a  continent  and  of  its  population  being  in  peril, 
you  clung  to  freedom  with  an  unfaltering  trust  that  God 
in  his  infinite  mercy  would  yet  make  it  the  heritage  of  his 
children.  ’ ’ 

| 

In  our  present  day  a  notable  example  of  the  part  which 
the  trade  unions  play  in  the  struggle  for  human  freedom 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  activities  of  the  International  Union 
of  which  I  am  an  officer  and  a  member, — the  International 
Seamans  Union  of  America.  In  passing,  let  me  say  that 
in  addition  to  the  other  positions  which  I  hold,  I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  When  it  was  formed  in  the  ’90 ’s,  its  members  found 
that  the  greatest  problem  confronting  them  was  that  of  a 
condition  of  virtual  bondage  under  which  they  were  living. 
Seamen  did  not  have  the  same  right  to  leave  their  employ¬ 
ment  as  other  men  had.  The  result  was  that  their  whole 
condition  of  life  and  labor  had  been  degraded  ac- 

180  cordingly,  and  conditions  at  sea  had  become  so  bad, 
and  continued  so  bad  for  some  time,  that  one  of 

the  great  poets  that  came  out  of  the  sea  once  wrote  of  it  as 

“A  wall  of  nothing  at  the  world’s  last  edge, 

Where  no  life  came 
Except  defeated  life.” 

A  small  group  of  men  getting  together  and  forming 
the  Seamen’s  Union  began  the  struggle  to  alter  that  con¬ 
dition.  Certainly,  nothing  commercial  about  that.  And, 
certainly,  a  great  public  interest  was  being  served.  That 
struggle  was  continued  for  about  25  years  before  it  was 
successful,  and  when  the  passage  of  the  great  Seamen’s 
Act — which  is  the  LaFollette  bill — a  law  not  verv  well 

w 

understood  outside  of  Congress,  but  very  well  understood 
in  Congress,  America  was  finally  made  a  nation  of  free 
men. 

Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  that  did  not  merely  affect 
men  who  were  employed  upon  American  ships,  but  it  gave 
freedom  to  every  man,  every  seaman  who  came  in  any 
degree  under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  That 
is  to  say,  it  applied  to  the  seamen  of  all  the  world  where 
ships  entered  the  harbors  of  the  United  States.  And  it  so 
applies  today.  America  can  now  boast  that  she  is  the  only 
nation  on  earth  that  recognizes  her  seamen  as  free  men. 
The  trade  union  that  brought  that  about  would  have  failed 
in  its  efforts  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  other  trade 
unions. 

181  That  principle  of  mutual  aid,  of  one  helping  the 
other,  applies  between  organizations  as  it  applies  be¬ 
tween  their  members. 
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And  having  accomplished  lhat  within  the  I  nation,  and 
recognizing  that  the  recognition  of  bondage  and  slavery  and 
serfdom  anywhere  is  a  menace  to  all  freedom,  [vve  set  about 
to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  as  I  sit  here  today, 
my  good  colleague,  Mr.  Andrew  Feruseth,  \iTho  was  the 
leader  in  this  great  movement,  is  on  the  Steamer  Homeric, 
and  is  on  his  way  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  to 'present  this 
great  question  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  which 
meets  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  So  the 
message  is  carried  around  the  world. 

Within  the  borders  of  our  own  nation,  to  'mention  one 
specific  vital  issue  that  is  now  of  serious  consequence  to  our 
people,  and  on  which  there  is  great  division  of  thought, 
there  is  that  difference  between  law  and  equity  as  a  means 
of  administering  justice  in  our  courts.  There  is  a  great 
school  of  thought  in  America,  growing  rapidly,  that  seems 
in  the  present  condition  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in 
Great  Britain  some  five  centuries  ago  when,  j under  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  power  of  discretion  in  a  number  bf  the  courts, 
mistakenlv  accorded  to  them  bv  Parliament,  tliev  found  the 
reign  of  law  dying  out.  I  presume  most  of  thb  members  of 
the  Commission  are  familiar  with  what  took  place  then, 
and  I  would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking!  to  say  much 
about  it. 

Now  on  that  particular  issue,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  the  trade  unions  generally,  are  fairly 
182  well  agreed  as  to  what  principle  ought  jto  be  applied, 
and  tliev  lead  on  one  side  of  that  discussion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  vital  public  interest,  because  in  it  is!  involved  that 
great  principle  of  human  freedom. 

I  might  continue  on  that  same  point,  on  tliiit  question  of 
freedom,  which  I  think  transcends  all  others,  but  I  pass  on. 

Second,  the  position  of  the  trade  unions-^and  I  do  not 
undertake,  having  passed  the  first,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
mention  them  in  the  line  of  relative  importance,  but  speak 
of  them  as  they  happen  to  come  to  my  miijid.  Second,  I 
mention  the  contribution  which  the  organizations  of  labor 
have  made  to  the  development  and  the  perpetration  of  skill. 
There  again  we  can  look  back  over  the  pages  |of  history  and 
find  what  the  collegia  of  Rome  did,  and  the  great  contribu- 
tions  tliev  made  in  their  dav.  Almost  any  casual  reader  of 
history  is  familiar  with  the  part  played  by  the  guilds  in  the 
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building  of  the  great  cathedrals,  and  in  doing  work  some  of 
which  we  cannot  duplicate  today. 

And  at  the  present  time,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  making 
this  statement,  that  apprenticeship  in  its  true  sense  has  no 
justification  for  existence,  except  where  it  is  enforced  and  is 
being  maintained  by  some  trade  union.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  employees  object  to  apprenticeship;  indeed, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  employers  who  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  unions  and  help  in  developing  and  keeping 
alive  a  proper  system  of  apprenticeship.  But  I  do  say, 
that,  probably  due  to  their  situation,  the  employers  cannot 
control  that  situation;  and  it  remained  for  the  trade  unions 
to  keep  it  alive.  And  I  say  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  some  misled  people  have  sometimes  charged 
183  the  trade  unions  with  placing  undue  limitations  upon 
apprenticeship.  The  limitations  arc  upon  child 
labor,  or  upon  boy  labor  in  the  fields  referred  to. 

And  in  connection  with  that  the  trade  unions  are  taking 
a  part  in  developing  the  great  system  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  wdiich  now  spreads  through  our  entire  public  school 
system,  from  the  beginning  even  in  the  elementary  schools, 
in  some  degree,  and  going  up  through  the  system,  right  into 
the  colleges  and  the  public  universities. 

In  connection  with  that  particular  subject — that  is  to  say, 
the  matter  of  vocational  education,  I  might  refer  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  to  a  very  important  report  com¬ 
piled  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  that  subject 
some  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  best  organiza¬ 
tion  report  on  that  question  that  has  yet  been  compiled. 

Now  let  me  touch  upon  another  contribution  of  the  trade 
unions  to  the  public  welfare.  I  want  to  enter  the  realm  of 
general  education,  particularly  as  it  is  exemplified  by  the 
public  school  system.  And  in  order  that  I  may  present 
with  some  authority  an  adequate  picture  of  what  is  taking 
place,  I  would  like  to  read  the  description  of  the  condition 
in  relation  to  education — and  it  also  touches  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  child  labor  as  it  existed  at  about  the  time  when 
trade  unions  began  to  be  effective  in  America,  that  is,  about 
a  centurv  ago.  And  I  wnnt  to  read  from  “Historv  of 
Labor  in  the  United  States,”  bv  Commons,  a  verv  well 
known  work,  which  is  used  by  practically  every  university 
in  the  country. 
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I  read  from  page  182,  Volume  I  (reading) ! 


184 


“In  1833  it  was  estimated  that  in  thelentire  United 


States  1,000,000  children  between  the  a^es  of  five  and 
fifteen  were  not  in  any  school,  and  that  of  these  80,000  were' 
in  the  state  of  New  York.” 


There  are  various  references  made  in  a  footnote,  which 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  record,  showing  where  this  in¬ 
formation  was  obtained  by  the  author,  referring  to  the 
publications,  and  the  year  mentioned,  and  tfiat  particular 
time.  (Continuing  reading:) 


“The  next  year  the  number  of  illiterate  children  in  the 
United  States  v'as  placed  at  1,250,000. 

“For  the  children  who  w'ere  sent  into  the  factories  at  an 
early  age  the  long  hours  precluded,  of  course,  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  even  the  most  rudimentary  education. 
A  memorial  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Providence  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workingmen  stated  that  in  PaWtucket  there 
were  ‘at  least  five  hundred  children,  wrho  scarcely  know' 
w'hat  a  school;  is’.  In  Manayunk  (a  suburb  of  Philadel¬ 
phia)  where  ‘hundreds  of  boys,  seven  years  old  and  up¬ 
wards’  were  said  to  be  employed  daily  ‘from  dawm  till 
eight  in  the  evening,’  conditions  v*ere  at  leasi  equally  bad. 
A  labour  paper,  indeed,  stated  that  no  more  tihan  one-sixth 
of  the  boys  and  girls  employed  in  factories  in  Phila- 
1S5  delphia  were  capable  of  reading  or  jwriting  their 
own  names,  and  that  many  instances  were  known  in 
which  parents  who  v'ere  ‘capable  of  giving  their  children 
a  trifling  education  one  at  a  time’  had  been,  ‘deprived  of 
that  opportunity  by  their  employer’s  threats,  that  if  they 
did  take  one  child  from  their  employ,  (a  short  time  for 
school),  such  family  must  leave  the  emi>loyment — and,’ 
added  the  writer,  ‘we  have  even  known  these  threats 
put  in  execution.’  Another  writer  threatened  that  if  a 
certain  family,  which  had  been  discharged  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  one  child  to  go  to  school,  was  not  re-em¬ 
ployed,  he  would  hold  the  name  of  the  employer  ‘up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  every  good  citizen.’  ‘Unless 
something  is  done  by  our  government,’  warned  this  writer, 
‘to  compel  those  misanthropes  to  treat  thg  children  in 
their  employ  like  human  beings,  the  result  of  I  their  present 
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infamous  practices  will  be  grievously  destructive  to  tlic 
liberties  of  the  people  in  the  next  generation. 7 

“At  the  time  of  a  Paterson  strike  for  eleven  hours  in 
1835  the  vigilance  committee  of  the  strikers  said  of  the 
children:  ‘Scarcely  time  allowed  them  to  take  their  scanty 
meals,  they  retire  to  their  beds  at  night  worn  down  and 
exhausted  with  excessive  labour;  hence  they  are  de- 
186  prived  of  any  privileges  except  working,  eating  and 
sleeping.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  our  country 
has  become  the  great  theatre  of  mobs,  yea,  we  may  say 
murderers  too — ” 


Crime  problems  are  evidently  not  modern.  (Continuing 
reading : ) 


“ — when  we  remember  that  the  poor  and  their  children 
in  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  are  kept  in  ignorance 
and  regarded  but  little  superior  to  the  beasts  that  parish  ? 


“The  ‘education  of  children  in  manufacturing  districts’ 


was  made  the  subject  of  a  committee  report  at  the  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Farmers,  Me¬ 
chanics,  and  Other  Working  Men.  According  to  this  re¬ 
port,  out  of  about  4,000  factory  hands  covered  by  state¬ 
ments  made  to  the  committee  by  delegates  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  1,600  were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen. 
These  children,!  said  the  report,  worked  about  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  including  not  more  than  an  hour  for  both 
breakfast  and  dinner;  a  child  could  not  be  taken  from  the 
mill  to  be  placed  in  school,  even  for  a  short  time,  without 
losing  his  place;  and  parents  who  had  a  number  of  children 
in  a  mill  were  not  ‘allowed  to  withdraw  one  or  more,  with¬ 
out  withdrawing  the  hole.’  The  only  opportunity  these 
children  had  to  obtain  an  education,  therefore,  was 
187  on  Sunday  and  after  half  past  eight  in  the  evening 
on  other  days.  Three  ‘honorable  exceptions’  were 
mentioned — Lowell,  where  children  under  twelve  were  not 
employed  in  the  mills  but  had  schools  provided  for  them 
by  the  corporations;  and  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Market,  New  Hampshire,  where  schools  were  provided  ‘and 
the  children  actually  employed  in  mills  allowed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  attending  school  during  a  portion,  say  about  one 
quarter  of  the  year.’ 
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‘ 4  Little  did  such  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  poor  har¬ 
monize  with  labor’s  awakened  aspirations  foi|  the  benefits 
of  equal  citizenship.  Thus  compelled  by  the  forces  of  eco¬ 
nomic  evolution,  shaped  by  the  political  and  j social  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  time,  and  inspired  by  Rosseau’s  ideas  of  social 
equality  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  first  American  labor  movement  made  its  appearance  in 
1827.” 

The  struggle,  let  me  say,  has  been  a  long  jand  arduous 
one. 

Recently  Mr.  Eugene  Staley,  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  collaborating  with  my  office  jin  writing  a 
history  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor.  That  is- 
to  say,  he  has  written  the  history,  and  my  office  has  given 
him  such  aid  as  was  in  its  power.  In  connection  with  com¬ 
piling  that  history,  it  was  necessary  to  lookj  up  some  of 
the  records  that  would  indicate  the  trend  of  pjublic  opinion 
at  the  time  the  Federation  made  its  first  appearance. 
188  It  came  into  existence  at  the  convention  in  Chicago 
in  March,  1884;  and  commenting  upon  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  that  convention  relative  to  the  subject  of  child 
labor  and  compulsory  education,  two  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  time,  the  Chicago  Times,  and  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  had  some  interesting  statements  in  tlicfir  editorials. 
Referring  to  child  labor,  the  Chicago  Times  ihade  this  ob¬ 
servation  in  defense  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  child 
labor  (reading) : 

4 ‘Some  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  only  profitable  when 
the  work,  which  is  very  light,  is  performed  |  by  children, 

who  can  afford  to  labor  for  smaller  wages  tlutn  adults.” 

i 

And  further  down  the  paper  points  out  that  what  they 
believe  to  be  certain  unpleasant  consequences  might  fol¬ 
low  in  the  wake  of  a  child  labor  law,  which  would  result  in 
4 ‘turning  the  children  out  of  remunerative  and  often  in¬ 
structive  employment.  ’  ’ 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
education,  asked  this  question  (reading): 

“What  will  you  do  with  the  farmer  who  keeps  his  chil¬ 
dren  at  work  upon  his  farm,  teaching  them  how  to  produce 
wealth,  to  be  diligent,  industrious,  honest,  and  prudent, 
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but  not  how  to  ‘read,  write  and  cipher*?  *  *  *  Is  lie  lo 
be  sent  to  jail  along  with  thieves  and  prostitutes  because  he 
has  his  own  idea  of  education?  Are  we  to  enforce 
TS9  uniformity  of  education  by  persecution ?’* 

1  read  these  excerpts  from  the  press  of  the  time  to 
indicate  the  prevailing  public  opinion;  and  also  to  point  out 
that  the  struggle  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  factory,  which 
everyone  now  agrees  should  have  been  done  long  before  it 
was  done,  and  to  place  the  child  in  school,  which  everyone 
agrees  today  ought  to  have  been  done  long  before  it  was 
done,  was  carried  on  bv  the  trade  unions  in  the  face  of  a 
badly  misinformed  public  opinion.  Progress  was  made 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  trade  union 
opinion  could  be  brought  to  the  public  mind.  The  justice 
of  if  was  apparent  to  everybody,  and  as  soon  as  the  trade 
unions  could  get  to  the  people  with  this  very  vital  public 
issue  the  trade  union  position  was  recognized  as  justifiable, 
and  the  public,  through  their  legislatures,  and  school 
boards,  and  in  manv  other  wavs,  acted  accordinglv. 

And  today  every  State  insists  upon  its  children  remain¬ 
ing  in  school  until  the  age  of  fourteen, — every  State,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  trade  unions  are  weak;  except  where  trade 
union  organization  does  not  flourish.  There  vou  will  find 
that  the  law  permits  younger  children  to  still  remain  at 
work. 


I  might  stop  for  a  moment,  now  to  make  an  explanation 
of  just  what  the  trade  union  is  again.  It  is  simply  an 
organization  of  working  people  getting  together  to  deal 
with  their  particular  problems  of  life  and  labor.  Now  the 
working  people  are  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  working  people  get  into  these 
organizations,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  just  as  it  is  the 
190  only  way  that  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  can 
find  expression  is  through  religious  organizations; 
just  as  the  political  aspirations  and  needs  of  the  people 
can  be  voiced  only  through  a  political  organization,  so  the 
needs  of  the  working  people  can  find  expression  only 
through  the  organizations  of  trade  unions;  and  trade  unions 
are  the  only  organizations  which  deal  with  these  particular 
problems.  Let  me  say,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that  the  trade  union  movement  has  not  stopped  in  giv¬ 
ing*  attention  to  that  section  of  the  public  school  system 
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thought,  we  begin  to  understand  what  the  untimely  death 
and  injury  on  the  job  means  to  the  wage  earner ?s  family. 
The  woman  leaves  the  home  and  goes  out  into  the  factory, 
unprepared  for  it — something  she  never  expected  to  do 
again — and  the  children  are  left  at  home  to  take  care  of 
themselves  as  best  thev  can.  True,  to  day  we  ttv  to  take 
a  little  better  care  of  the  children  than  we  did  in  past  years, 
but  there  is  still  a  lot  of  that  going  on,  and  no  lone  gives 
it  more  attention  than  does  the  trade  union;  butjthc  trade 
union  always  goes  beyond  the  problem  of  immediate  care — 
that  of  taking  a  loaf  of  bread  to  a  starving  family;  and  it 
attacks  the  problem  at  the  root.  And  so  it  d^d  on  the 
question  of  safety.  Instead  of  paying  its  maj or | attention 
to  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  thus  perhaps  turning  atten¬ 
tion  awav  from  the  causes  that  brought  about  that  condi- 
tion,  it  is  giving  its  major  attention  to  the  problem  of  saving 
the  lives  of  the  husband  and  father;  and  through!  the  laws 
which  the  organizations  of  working  people  have  promoted 
in  the  various  States,  and  I  say  in  my  own  State  alqne,  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  are  saved  annually.  And  that  i4  true  of 
every  other  State.  j 

And  these  laws  are  passed  and  are  effective  in  ja  degree 
corresponding  to  the  degree  of  trade  union  organisation  in 
the  particular  State  involved.  Where  the  tradje  unions 
are  weak,  where  they  have  made  little  progress,  j  you  find 
the  least  degree  of  safety  regulations. 

1  might  point  out  too  in  this  connection  that  there 
193  has  been  much  national  legislation  on  similar  sub¬ 
jects.  The  creation  of  the  United  States!  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  a  Department  that  now  renders  very  valu¬ 
able  service  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  particularly  to 
business  in  general, — the  creation  of  that  Department  was 
brought  about  bv  organized  labor  after  manv,  manv  vears 
of  agitation,  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  its  establishment.  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  anybody  in 
the  United  States  today  who  would  urge  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  which  established  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

Now  on  this  question  of  safety  I  come  again  to;my  own 
trade,  the  organization  that  I  hold  particular  membership 
in,  that  is,  the  National  Seamans  Union  of  America.  We 
found  it  necessary,  in  the  public  interest  to  not  only  seek 
a  solution  of  the  safety  problem  as  affecting  our  own  mem- 
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which  we  think  of  when  we  speak  of  the  three  K's,  but  it 
has  promoted  the  kindergarten,  and  is  doing  so  today,  and 
is  giving  attention  to  the  great  public  universities. 

We  have  to  leave  the  subject  of  education,  regarding 
which  I  might  say  much  more. 

I  now  want  to  touch  the  subject  of  safety,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that,  the  general  subject  of  health.  Here 
we  enter  the  field  of  legislation  to  perhaps  even  a  greater 
degree  than  on  any  of  these  other  questions. 

In  the  matter  of  promoting  safety  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  organizations  of  working  people — that  is  to  say, 
the  trade  unions,  have  alwavs  taken  a  leading  part  in 

7  w  O  A 

191  it.  I  make  that  statement  without  qualification.  An 
exception  may  be  shown  here  and  there  as  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  community,  but  I  am  sure  if  anyone  would  cite  such 
particular  community,  I  would  not  have  any  trouble  in 
pointing  out  the  activity  of  some  other  community  which 
undertakes  that  activity. 

Now  wherever  there  are  trade  unions,  in  every  part  of 
the  countrv,  in  everv  State,  there  von  will  find  safetv  laws 
and  regulations,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  State  legislation, 
but  also  as  expressed  through  local  ordinances,  that  go  to 
protect  the  life  and  the  limb  of  workers;  not  only  of  the 
trade  union  members,  but  of  all  the  working  population 
generally.  My  own  State  of  Illinois,  1  think,  is  a  typical 
State  in  that  respect,  and  on  the  statute  books  there  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question  of  safety,  are  the  following:  Health 
and  safety  Control  Act;  the  Anti-Sweat  Shop  Law;  the 
Blower  Law;  the  State  Mining  Code;  the  Occupational 
Diseases  Act;  the  Factory  Inspection  Act;  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor;  and  there  are  a  number  of  ot her 
acts,  and  various  city  ordinances  that  deal  with  questions 

of  safetv. 

•> 

And  it  is  now  generally  admitted  on  ail  sides  that  the 
enactment  of  those  laws,  all  of  which  were  initiated  and 
their  passage  promoted  by  the  trade  unions,  results  in  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  lives  annuaiiv. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  sort  of  a  thing  for  a  woman  to  see  her 
husband  brought  home  on  a  stretcher.  At  the  moment  the 
children  do  not  understand  it.  They  are  a  little  bit  excited, 
and  they  do  not  know  the  full  significance  of  the 

192  tragedy  that  has  occurred;  but  as  time  goes  on  and 
the  words  “widow”  and  “orphan”  creep  into  our 
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bership  and  seamen  generally,  but  the  public  as  a  whole, 
and  the  whole  burden  of  safety  at  sea  in  the  course  of  time 
rested  upon  our  shoulders.  For  a  while,  covering  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  years,  the  International  Seamans  Union 
of  America,  backed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  its  associated  organizations,  as  the  only  substantial 
agency  in  America  that  stood  squarely  for! what  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  entirely  essential  methods  of  safety 
at  sea  which  ought  to  be  applied.  There  wab  a  great  and 
a  very  bitter  controversy  over  the  safety  sectidns  of  the  Sea- 
mans  Act,  requiring  the  equipment  of  vessels  with  lifeboats 
and  some  degree  of  proper  manning  of  those  lifeboats.  We 
have  passed  over  that  now.  There  is  not  so  great  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  now  as  there  was  at  that  time,  but  it 

194  was  the  trade  unions  who  held  up  the  banner  of 
safety  while  that  struggle  was  going  oiji. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  general  safety  goes 
that  the  health,  which  has  been  promoted  in  factory  and  shop 
and  industry  in  general  by  various  regulations,  not  only 
through  State  law,  but  in  the  matter  of  health,  very  largely 
through  local  law  or  city  ordinances.  And  in  that  the  trade 
union  has  also  taken  a  leading  part. 

I  now  want  to  pass  to  the  subject  of  the  increase  in 
leisure;  that  is  to  say,  the  shortening  of  the  work  day. 
And  again,  in  order  to  have  a  background  from  which  we 
may  judge  the  progress  that  has  been  made  |  and  so  better 
understand  the  conditions  as  they  are  today,  and  what  it 
was  that  brought  them  about,  I  again  want  to  refer  to  4  4 His¬ 
tory  of  Labor  in  the  United  States,”  and  1  refer  to  the 
same  volume  that  I  previously  read  from,  Volume  I,  page 
171,  and  to  read  a  short  description  of  the  work  day  as  it 
was  in  America  shortly  after  the  time  thajt  the  present 
labor  movement  began  its  activities. 

195  When  I  say  the  present  labor  movement,  I  do  not 
mean  the  particular  organizations  we  have  today, 

but  the  movement  itself.  Reading  from  page  171,  we  find 
this  (reading) : 

| 

4  4  The  most  frequent  cause  of  complaint  agiong  working 
people  was  the  lack  of  leisure.  The  hours  required  as  a 
day’s  work  were  exceedingly  long.  The  system  of  labour 
from  4 sun  to  sun’  had  been  taken  over  froih  agriculture, 
where  conditions  were  entirely  different,  and  even  outdoor 
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mechanics  worked  in  many  places  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
at  all  seasons.  In  winter  this  meant  comparatively  short 
hours;  but,  as  wages  were  paid  by  the  day  regardless  of 
the  season,  every  inducement  existed  to  concentrate  all  the 
work  possible  into  the  late  spring,  the  summer,  and  the 
earlv  fall,  when  the  davs  were  long  and  the  men  could  be 
required  to  work  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  not  only  was  there  great  physical  strain  during  the 
summer  months,  but  during  the  short  winter  days  hun¬ 
dreds  of  building  trades  mechanics  were  unemployed. 

“In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  hours  of  labour  were 
particularly  long."  An  estimate  of  the  time  worked  in  fac¬ 
tories,  which  may  be  considered  to  represent  conditions 
throughout  this  period,  was  made  in  1839  by  James  Mont¬ 
gomery,  suprintendent  of  the  York  Factories  at  Saco, 
Maine.7  According  to  liis  account,  the  day’s  work 
196  at  Lowell  varied  from  11  hours  and  24  minutes 
in  December  and  Januarv,  to  13  hours  and  31  min- 
utes  in  April,  the  average  for  the  year  being  12  hours  and  13 
minutes  per  day,  or  about  73  M>  hours  per  week.  In  many, 
and  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  he  said*  the  average  was  even  higher,  being  about 
13%  hours  per  day,  or  82 Vs  hours  per  week,  in  summer,  and 
about  TbV-j  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.” 

Out  of  that  condition  grew  the  great  10-hour  movement, 
in  about  the  same  decade  as  the  Civil  War,  or  just  before 
then;  and  the  8-liour  movement  of  the  ’80 ’s.  Then  came 
the  introduction  of  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  now  uni¬ 
versal  in  many  occupations  in  our  country.  And  finally 
the  appearance  of  the  5-day  week,  which  is  now  being 
tested  out  in  a  number  of  localities  in  certain  industries. 
Throughout  this  movement  the  demand  has  come  from  the 
organizations  of  the  working  people.  The  business  man 
himself  did  not  understand  the  importance  of  leisure,  even 
in  his  own  case,  until  he  began  to  break  down.  In  many 
instances  it  is  true  that  he  worked  as  long  as  the  working 
people,  and  thought  it  was  entirely  proper.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  of  course,  it  was  not  true. 

But  it  was  the  organizations  of  the  working  people, 
the  trade  unions,  that  pointed  out  not  only  the  danger1  to 
the  individual,  but  the.  danger  to  the  community  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  in  the  unduly  long  workday.  He  pointed 
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out  that  for  a  number  of  reasons — reasons^  having  to 
do  with  the  home;  reasons  having  to  do  with  the 
197  community;  reasons  having  to  do  with  the  nation; 

and  reasons  having  to  do  with  industi^v  itself,  re- 
quired  a  shortening  of  the  work  day.  The  rest  of  society 
gave  away  grudgingly.  The  working  people  ljad  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  every  inch  of  advance  made;  and  ye|  today  it  is 
very  generally  recognized  that  the  shorter  york  day  of 
modern  times  is  far  better  than  the  old  long  jday,  and  no 
one  would  dream  of  returning  to  the  day  of  a  ^century  ago, 
or  fifty  years  ago,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Now  organized  labor  carried  on  that  movement  for  a 
shorter  work  day,  not  merely  conducting  fights  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  shorter  hours  for  a  specific  group 
who  were  members  of  an  organization;  they  carried  on 
a  public  propaganda,  if  you  want  to  use  that  word — or 
a  public  education  is  a  better  word — and  called  upon  the 
people  to  assist.  Congress  very  early  created  a  shorter 
day.  I  think  it  was  as  early  as  1858  that  tlip  8-hour  day 
as  affecting  public  works  was  proclaimed  by  Congress, 
and  thus  an  example  was  set  to  industry  generally. 

And  then  came  the  fight  for  a  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  women  and  children.  That  struggle  is  still  going  on. 

Now  what  is  the  significance  of  that  to  the  people  gener¬ 
ally?  Whenever  a  group  of  working  men  succeed  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  shorter  work  day  for  themselvejs  in  a  given 
community  they  set  up,  as  it  were,  a  new  standard  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  evervone  else. 


Now  what  is  true  in  relation  to  working  Hours  is  also 
true  in  relation  to  wages.  Nobody  wants  to  go  down; 

nobody  wants  to  have  a  longer  day;  nbbody  wants 
198  the  smaller  wages,  so  when  there  is  a  j reduction  in 
the  wages  the  tendencv  of  the  communitv  is  to  turn 
away  from  it.  But  just  the  moment  there  isjan  increase, 
the  tendency  is  all  upward,  because  the  tendency  is  always 
upward.  And  the  benefit  from  an  example  pet  like  that 
extends  eventually  to  all  parts  of  the  communijtv. 

So  there  is  always  a  levelling  up  process.  A  trade 
union  organization  which  represents  the  real  thought  and 
the  hope  and  aspiration  and  desire  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple — because  it  can  only  come  out  and  find  expression 
through  an  organization — voices  it  and  takes  the  lead, 
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and  in  time  of  importance  helps  its  fellows.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  every  employer  lias  to  be  forced.  The  employer 
himself  gets  education  out  of  it.  He  sees  what  is  taking 
place,  and  very  frequently  when  a  condition  is  created 
that  makes  it  possible  for  him,  without  having  to  subject 
himself  to  hardship,  on  the  subject  of  competition,  where 
it  does  not  affect  him  but  in  that  respect,  he  yields.  Some¬ 
times  he  gives  way  to  prevent  a  trade  union  organization 
from  entering  his  plant.  He  sees  what  it  is  the  people 
want.  He  feels  that  if  he  does  not  give  it  to  them,  he  feels 
they  will  organize,  and  when  they  organize  they  will  see 
other  things  they  want,  and  so  he  yields.  And  that  ex¬ 
perience  is  going  on  all  around.  Sometimes  there  are  em¬ 
ployers  who  are  willing,  themselves,  to  step  very  close  to 
the  line,  but  they  rarely  take  the  lead,  and  there  they 
yield  out  of  their  sense  of  justice.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  believe  that  that  practice  is  growing.  I  hope  it  so  much 
that  sometimes  I  think  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
199  it. 

Now  in  this  advance  of  leisure,  it  has  meant  much 
more  to  the  home.  Now  the  home  is  the  great  institution 
of  our  civilization.  It  has  meant  more  to  the  home  in 
that  not  merely  that  the  breadwinner  can  sit  by  his  own 
fireside  of  an  evening  and  rest ;  it  has  meant  a  better  home, 
because  when  the  carpenter  quits  his  day's  work  early  he 
does  not  go  back  to  his  house  and  sit  down  and  read  a 
book  or  roam  around  the  neighborhood;  he  takes  his  saw 
and  his  plane  and  his  hammer  and  goes  to  work,  and  that 
house  is  a  better  house  because  he  has  had  time  to  work  on 
it.  And  that  is  true  of  those  of  us  who  are  not  mechanics, 
and  in  a  physical  sense  is  a  better  world  to  live  in;  that 
is  going  on  throughout  the  world  as  a  result  of  a  shorter 
workdav. 

It  has  given  time  for  more  civic  duties.  I  need  only 
to  remind  you  of  that,  because  you  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do.  A  man  who  comes  home  after  a  long  day  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  is  incapable  of  giving  any  thought  to  the 
civic  problems  that  require  a  great  deal  of  concentration; 
he  hasn't  any  time  to  go  out  and  meet  with  his  neighbors, 
and  yet  our  system  of  government  calls  for  those  things. 
We  cannot  have  a  good  government  unless  the  average 
citizen  is  able  to  give  the  affairs  of  Government  careful 
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attention.  And  it  is  only  through  the  shortening*  of  the 
hours  of  work  that  he  is  given  that  opportunity.  And  by 
reason  of  that  we  have  better  citizens,  and  better  cities. 

Chairman  Robinson:  I  am  not  taking  any  issue,  but  I 
live  in  the  country;  I  live  on  the  adjoining  farm  to  that 
on  which  I  was  reared,  and  I  was  taught  to  get  up 

200  at  six  o’clock  and  work  until  eight,!  and  all  my 
neighbors,  who  are  farmers,  now  do  the  same  thing. 

A.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  farms. 

Chairman  Robinson :  That  is  an  exception!  to  *what  you 
say.  I  am  taking  no  issue  with  the  argument  you  make 
for  a  shorter  day,  because  I  think  these  people  would  do 
well  to  shorten  it.  But  they  do  not  do  it.  |  They  begin 
at  six  o’clock  and  work  until  eight,  just  as  thb  farmers  did 
when  I  was  brought  up  there  as  a  boy.  Tliey  still  keep 
it  up. 

Mr.  Thompson:  They  will  do  it  until  they  get  a  union 
organized  among  them. 

Chairman  Robinson :  I  do  not  know  how  well  your  union 
fits  in,  because  each  of  them  have  a  better  bank  account 
than  I  have,  and  a  radio  and  an  automobilb,  and  better 
facilities  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  I  do  not  know  about  the  Judge’s  people 
up  there,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  Mr.  dander;  can  organize 
you  and  me  and  have  shorter  hours  as  we  try  this  case. 

The.  Witness:  We  are  all  hoping  for  shorter  hours. 

Chairman  Robinson:  I  am  taking  no  issue,  but  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  situation  when  you  speak  of  the  shorter  hours 
of  labor,  and  I  merely  present  the  matter  a$  a  suggestion 
or  is  that  merely  a  relic  of  the  more  strenuous  conditions 
they  had  in  the  past?  They  were  doing  that  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  they  are  doing  it  yet.  I  have  moved  back  into 
the  home  community  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Reavis:  That  is  only  in  a  certain  season,  Judge. 
Chairman  Robinson:  No;  I  think  in  tlie  winter  they 

201  get  up  at  six  o’clock  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Thompson:  We  would  not  —  a  Special  session 
of  Congress  for  farm  relief  if  the  farmers  would  get  or¬ 
ganized. 
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Chairman  Robinson:  Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  wonder  if 
we  would  need  a  farm  relief  bill  it*  they  all  got  up  as  early 
as  tliev  do  in  mv  community  and  worked  as  late. 

Mr.  Rea  vis:  Shorter  hours  are  impossible  when  the  crop 
has  ripened  and  is  ready  to  harvest.  You  cannot  postpone 
that.  The  farmers  work  long  hours  during  that  time  in  my 
country.  But  the  evils  of  that  are  inherent  in  the  situation. 
You  cannot  do  otherwise. 

The  Witness :  Yes,  in  the  cities,  in  the  shops  and  factories, 
with  iron  and  steel  we  are  slowly  discovering  a  way  to  solve 
the  problems  on  the  farm;  and  in  the  course  of  time  I  think 
we  shall  send  the  tractors  and  the  mowing  machines,  and 
other  things  that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  have  shorter 
hours. 

Commissioner  Sykes:  Get  us  a  cotton  picker,  too. 

The  Witness:  And  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  things 
that  will  enable  the  farmer  to  shorten  the  work  day,  even 
through  the  harvest  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
shortened  it.  The  number  of  working  hours  per  day  is 
shorter  todav  on  the  farm  than  it  ever  was.  The  number 
of  men  engaged  has  also  been  curtailed,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  particular  individual  who  is  engaged  on  the  farm 
now  works  as  one  man,  instead  of  four  or  five.  And  the 
problem  is  gradually  being  solved.  And  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  not. 

202  Mr.  Reavis:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Witness:  The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  has  furnished  some  figures  cn  the  effect  on  the  farm¬ 
ers  ’  wives.  And  it  is  an  appalling  story. 

Mr.  Reavis :  It  is. 

The  Witness:  Gentlemen,  the  question  in  my  trade — 1  be¬ 
long  on  the  deck;  I  am  a  sailor;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
been  on  a  deck,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  they  work  as 
a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week. 
That  is  the  minimum,  and  they  are  subject  to  call  after  that. 
That  is  a  thing  the  public  was  not  concerned  in.  That  is 
what  we  are  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Reavis:  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Are  not  those  things 
that  we  term  labor-saving  devices  contributing  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  production  is  greater  with  these  labor-sav¬ 
ing  devices?  Can  we  not  have  shorter  hours  without  de¬ 
creasing  production? 
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A.  They  are  contributing  in  this  respect,  (that  when  a 
labor-saving  machine  makes  its  appearance  it 1  is  easier  for 
a  labor  union  to  bring  about  a  shorter  workday. 

But  let  me  point  this  out :  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
by  all  students  of  the  subject  that  the  longei*  workday  of 
former  years,  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  measure  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  they  then  had  was  not  the  maximum  produc¬ 
tion;  that  the  shorter  day  would  have  produced  the  same 
result,  with  proper  tools.  It  is  so  today,  with  proper  tools, 

to  a  certain  extent.  The  recent  announcement  of  the  Ford 

! 

Company  in  that  respect  ought  to  compel  us  all  to 

203  think  as  to  just  where  the  maximum  dijiy  is,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  increasing  the  number  of  hours  we  have  got 

to  shorten  it  to  find  it  yet. 

I  recall  that  during  the  war,  when  the  National  War 
Labor  Board — and  I  was  a  member  of  that  Board — was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  workday,  we  took 
as  a  measuring  rod  just  this:  What  day  will  produce  the 
most;  not  what  day  was  the  best  for  the  workman;  not  what 
will  conserve  his  health ;  we  said,  The  nation  is  sending  men 
over  and  into  the  trenches  to  die.  What  labor  day  will 
produce  the  most,  regardless  of  the  effect  oii  the  worker, 
and  we  will  insist  on  that  dav.  And  gradually  we  came  to 
the  8-hour  day,  except  in  some  instances  of  getting  out  a 
particular  job;  and  there  were  some  jobs  where  it  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  because  it  produced  a  maximum,  or  an  over-pro¬ 
duction.  A  man  might  work  a  little  more,  but  there  was  a 
loss  on  the  next  day,  and  the  next  day,  and  ovbr  a  period  of 
time  we  found  that  it  would  not  do  to  go  beybnd  the  eight 
hours.  And  I  recall  now  two  awards  where  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  an  arbitrator.  The  arbitration  jthere,  by  the 
way,  was  carried  on  in  this  wav:  The  President  had  selected 
beforehand  ten  men;  their  names  were  available  to  the 
Board.  When  the  Board  could  not  agree — afid  it  was  re¬ 
quired  that  our  awards  be  all  by  unanimous  action — the  ten 
names  would  be  placed  upon  as  many  slips  jof  paper  and 
put  into  a  hat,  and  then  a  name  was  drawn  otit,  usually  by 
a  stenographer,  and  the  name  that  came  out! was  the  man 
who  was  the  arbitrator.  He  was  to  preside  over  the 

204  Board.  And  the  employers  would  present  their  case, 
and  the  representatives  of  labor  would  present  their 

case,  and  the  arbitrator  would  render  a  decision.  And  I  re- 
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call  very  distinctly  two  major  cases  in  which  we  discussed 

the  question  of  what  the  productive  workday  was.  And  we 

found  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  arbitrator 

that  the  8-hour  day  was  the  maximum  day,  and  none  of  us 

reached  a  conclusion  as  to  how  much  shorter  t lie  dav  should 

* 

be  to  be  at  the  highest  point  of  production. 

Now,  of  course,  the  leisure  time  has  resulted  in  greater 
opportunity  for  study,  and  less  illiteracy. 

And  then  f  think  it  is  seen  as  not  of  the  least  importance 
bv  anv  means*  that  the  shorter  workday  has  brought  into 
more  effective  realization  the  religious  question  than  the 
longer  workday.  Whether  that  is  valuable  or  not  depends 
on  the  viewpoint. 

Chairman  Robinson:  It  has  value,  but  as  I  drive  around 
the  city  I  see  that  they  are  playing  baseball  on  Sunday. 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  think  Sunday  baseball  is  irreligious.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  sometimes  for  the  development  of  the 
muscles. 

And  right  here  on  the  question  of  leisure  I  want  to  stop 
to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  higher 
wages. 

205  Mr.  Littlepage:  It  is  very  interesting,  but  you  are 
violating  all  the  union  rules  you  are  talking  about. 

The  Witness:  On  the  question  of  higher  wages,  whenever 
the  wage  standards  go  up — and  I  am  speaking  of  real  wages, 
of  course — the  standards  of  life  improve.  I  mean  as  af¬ 
fecting  the  great  body  of  the  citizenship.  It  may  not  make 
any  great  difference  to  the  man  who  is  getting  $5,000  or 
$6,000  or  $7,000  a  year  to  get  even  a  substantial  increase  in 
salarv.  It  mav  not  affect  his  life  very  much.  But  even  the 
same  proportion  of  an  increase  to  a  man  who  is  living  close 
to  the  line  of  actual  want,  even  a  little  bit  of  an  increase 
there,  perhaps  even  in  the  same  percentage  that  the  other 
fellow  would  get,  a  few  pennies  will  make  a  vast  difference 
to  him  in  the  life  that  he  and  his  family  live.  Immediately 
that  is  reflected  on  his  table.  To  the  man  who  is  getting 
$5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  an  increase  does  not  mean  anything 
on  the  dining  room  table.  It  does  not  mean  a  difference 
in  the  grade,  or  more  food.  lie  lias  already  as  he  cared  to 
have.  But  an  increase  of  wages  to  a  man  who  is  not  get  ting- 
enough  food,  or  who  is  not  getting  the  proper  food,  it  makes 
a  vital  difference  there. 
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And  so  with  education,  and  clothing,  and  largely 

206  with  recreation.  Of  course,  there  is '  some  differ- 
ence  there.  And  I  say  in  the  matter  pf  homes,  the 

kind  of  homes  we  have,  the  kind  of  communities  we  have, 
and,  therefore,  the  kind  of  cities  we  have. 

And  these  increased  wage  standards  that  j  are  brought 
about  by  the  demands  of  the  organizations  of  the  working 
people  within  the  cities  have  reached  out,  and  the  farmer 
is  interested,  and  he  too  begins  to  talk  about  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  life,  and  begins  to  insist  upon  them,  ahd  I  think  he 
is  getting  them;  maybe  not  as  fast  as  he  ought  to.  I  don’t 
think  any  of  us  are  getting  them  as  fast  as  ive  ought  to. 
But  the  new  standard  affects  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Now  the  bearing  of  the  subject  of  wages  on  the  wage 
earner  to  the  man  who  is  earning  just  about  enough  to  live 
on,  relates  very  intimately  to  human  life  it$elf.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1912,  when  the  Women’s  Bureau  was;  established, 
and  continuing  about  six  years  thereafter,  the  Bureau  made 
a  very  intensive  study  of  infant  mortality  ini  relation  to 
the  wages  of  the  father ;  and  it  was  discovered;  without  ex¬ 
ception  that  infant  mortality  went  up  or  down  very  largely 
in  relation  to  the  earning  power  of  the  breadwinner  or  the 
father  of  the  family.  I  read  a  few  figures  front  a  report  of 
the  Bureau  as  published  in  the  American  Journjal  of  Public 
Health  in  April,  1919,  “ Infant  Mortality  Rates  by  Father’s 
Earnings,”  showing  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year 
of  age  per  1,000  live  births,  by  specified  annujal  earnings 
of  father,  and  giving  the  cities  and  average  infjant  mortal¬ 
ity  of  all  earnings,  and  the  average  in  the  families 

207  where  the  father  earned  $1,250  annually^  and  over; 
and  in  families  where  he  earned  under  j$550.  You 

recall,  of  course,  that  these  figures  have  to  do  largely  with 
those  pre-war  situations  where  a  dollar  meant!  something 
different  than  it  does  today.  ! 

In  Johnstown  the  infant  mortality  per  thousand  in  the 
<*ase  where  the  father’s  salary  was  $1,250  andj  over,  was 
$7.6 ;  where  it  was  under  $550,  it  was  260.9.  j 

I  will  not  stop  to  read  that  entire  table  now,  but  if  there 
is  no  objection,  I  can  put  it  in  the  record.  jThe  other 
figures  correspond  with  this.  j 


i 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

208  Infant  Mortality  Bates  by  Father* s  Earnings. 

Deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age 
per  1,000  live  births,  by  specified  an¬ 
nual  earnings  of  father. 


City 

All  earnings 

$1,250  and  over 

Under  $550 

All  cities  . 

.  111.2 

64.3 

151.4 

Johnstown  ..... 

.  130.7 

87.6 

260.9 

Manchester  ..  .. 

.  165.0 

58.3 

204.2 

Brockton 

.  96.7 

73.5 

67.1* 

Saginaw . 

.  84.6 

22.2 

142.0 

New  Bedford  .  . 

.  130.3 

59.9 

168.7 

Waterbury  . .  . 

.  122.7 

68.4 

151.1 

Akron . . 

.  85.7 

40.0 

117.5 

Baltimore  ..  J.  . . 

.  103.5 

64.7 

138.0 
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217  Objection  by  Mr.  Reavis  to  this  line  of  testimony 
as  irrelevant,  overruled. 


*  Contrary  to  the  findings  for  other  cities,  the  mortality  rates  for  the 
earnings  groups  under  $550  and  $550  to  $S49  were  considerably  lower 
than  for  the  group  $650  to  $849.  Two  explanations  for  this  peculiar  show¬ 
ing  may  be  advanced :  First,  the  groups  are  comparatively  small,  having 
but  ten  deaths  in  each  class,  and  consequently  they  may  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  influenced  by  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  in  the  year  selected: 
second,  the  earnings  as  reported  in  the  lowest  earnings  group  do  not 
always  reflect  the  family's  standard  of  living. 
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By  Mr.  Thompson : 

i 

Q.  Mr.  Olander,  will  you  continue  with  yojir  statement, 
if  you  have  anything  further  to  offer? 

The  Witness :  I  have  just  a  few  words  to  offer,  or  to  add 
to  what  I  said  yesterday.  In  my  statement  thus  far  I  have 
described  the  contributions  of  trade  unions  to  mankind  on 
six  points,  namely:  Freedom,  skill,  education,  safety,  lei¬ 
sure,  and  wages.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
social  and  community  effects  of  the  organizations’  activi¬ 
ties  in  relation  to  these  particular  matters.  I  do 

218  not  mean  to  be,  and  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  that  I  believe  the  activities  and  values  of 

the  trade  unions  are  limited  to  those  particular  points. 
However,  they  answer  the  purpose  in  illustrating  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  I  intend  to  convey. 

The  net  result  of  that  has  been  the  enhancement  of  citi¬ 
zenship  values,  from  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  has 
profited. 

I  would  like  to  add  and  point  out  too,  in  addition,  that  the 
trade  union  movement  has  been  active  in  pointing  out  and 
developing  the  cooperation  of  various  authorities  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

In  relation  to  the  various  laws  which  the  trade  unions 
have  taken  the  initiative  in  promoting,  I  want  to  cite  as  an 
illustration  of  the  trade  union  work  in  this  respect  some  of 
the  laws  of  Illinois,  my  own  State.  Those  laws  are  typical 
of  similar  enactments  in  other  States.  I  haye  listed  them 
here  which  I  think  is  not  entirely  complete.  I  will  go  over 
them  hurriedly  to  save  your  time. 

First,  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting!  the  contract¬ 
ing  of  the  labor  of  convicts ;  second,  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  empowering  the  legislature  to  enact  mine  safety  laws ; 
wages  as  preferred  claims;  arbitration  of  lat)or  disputes; 
limitation  of  fees  in  suits  for  wages;  creation  of  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor;  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  in 
certain  hazardous  occupations;  setting  the  8-hour  day  as 
the  standard ;  payment  of  wages, — modes  and  times ;  the 
Child  Labor  Act;  Anti-sweat  Shop  Act;  free  public 

219  employment  office;  inspection  and  regulation  of  pri¬ 
vate  employment  agencies:  reporting  of  accidents; 

division  of  factory  inspection ;  protection  of  employees  on 
buildings;  factory  regulations;  women’s  lO-fyour  law;  oc- 


j 
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cupational  diseases  act ;  blower  law ;  protection  of  sufferers ; 
wash  house  law;  mechanics’  liens;  tire  escapes  on  factories; 
mine  safety  code;  reports  of  accidents  by  public  utilities; 
safety  appliances  on  railroads;  compulsory  school  attend¬ 
ance;  protection  of  employees  on  street  railways;  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  physically  handicapped  persons ;  metal  mine  rcgu- 
lations;  injunction  limitation  law;  wage  guarantee  law; 
miners’  qualification  law;  plumbers’  license  law;  barbers’ 
law;  horseshoers’  law;  protection  of  union  labels;  pension 
enactments  for  employers;  workmen’s  compensation  act; 
vocational  education;  continuation  schools;  cooperative  so¬ 
cieties;  credit  unions;  time  off  to  vote;  absentee  voters’ 
law;  convict  labor  law;  free  textbooks;  special  schools  for 
crippled  children. 

All  cities,  of  course,  have  certain  ordinances  affecting 
labor,  such  as  building  codes,  licensing  of  engineers,  et 
cetera,  all  of  which  have  been  promoted  by  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  State  laws  which  I  have  enumerated, 
there  are  acts;  such  as  the  mothers’  pension  law;  the  law 
providing  pensions  for  the  blind;  the  playground  law,  which 
the  organization  that  I  represent  took  a  very  active  and 
leading  part  in  securing  the  enactment  of. 

And  also  certain  legislation  regarding  public  li- 
220  braries,  and  similar  laws. 

I  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
partial  list  of  Federal  labor  laws : 

Bureau  of  Mines — safety;  Department  of  Labor;  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  public  employment  service;  Children’s 
Bureau;  Women’s  Bureau;  employers’  liability  law — mari¬ 
time  cases;  relating  to  injunctions  in  labor  disputes;  relat¬ 
ing  to  competitive  employment  of  enlisted  men;  the  Sea¬ 
men’s  Act;  labor  organizations — membership  of  postal  em¬ 
ployees;  territorial  mine  regulations;  anti-peonage  law; 
Chinese  exclusion  law;  prohibiting  coolie  transportation; 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  and  so  forth,  of  white  phos¬ 
phorous  matches;  inspection  of  ships;  liability  of  railroad 
companies*for  injuries  to  employees;  railroad  employees — 
relating  to  the  reduction  of  wages  by  receivers ;  hours  of 
service  of  railroad  employees;  anti-trust  law — the  exemp¬ 
tion  as  to  labor;  labor  organizations,  the  incorporation  of 
national  trade  unions ;  hours  of  labor  on  public  works ;  vo- 
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cational  rehabilitation;  marine  hospitals;  wages  preferred 
in  bankruptcy;  railway  labor  act;  anti-shanghaiing  law; 
harbor  workers’  compensation  act;  retirement  acts; — pub¬ 
lic  employees;  convict  labor  products;  and  yarious  labor 
laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  let  me  add  this.  The  trade  union  movement 
is  opposed  to  poverty  and  ignorance. 

It  refuses  to  accept  those  twin  evils  as  inherent  in  human 
life.  | 

The  trade  union  movement  seeks  to  establish  a  con- 

221  dition  under  which  our  people  may  hate  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  a  good  life,  free  from; the  gnawing 

fear  of  hunger  and  destitution. 

The  trade  union  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  truth  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  mankind  to  help  each  other,  j 

The  trade  unions  are  the  expression  of  the  natural  im¬ 
pulse  of  men  to  aid  each  other  for  the  commonj  welfare. 

It  is  the  same  impulse  as  that  which  impels! men  to  build 
cities,  form  nations  and  develop  religions.  It  is  the  urge 
of  an  ever  growing  civilization. 

The  International  Executive  Board  first  tobk  action  re¬ 
garding  WCFL  broadcasting  station,  later  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  took  action.  The  Sailors’  Union,  a 
division  of  the  International,  has  also  acted,  j 
As  to  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,!  I  think  three 
conventions — that  is,  in  three  different  years,  and  the 
Executive  Board  there  has  acted.  In  each  case  there  was 
the  adoption  of  resolutions,  which  I  have.  I  have 

222  three  affidavits.  They  are  the  resolutions,  in  the 
form  of  affidavits,  that  is  to  say,  affidavits  testifying 

to  the  copy  of  the  resolution.  I  am  Secretary  in  each  of 
the  organizations  and  have  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  sent  in. 
This  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  International  Seamen’s  Union  of  America,  upon 

223  submission  by  mail,  under  date  of  January  14,  1929 
(reading) : 

“Whereas:  WCFL  Radio  Broadcasting  Station  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  is  the  only  station  in  the  United  States  owned  by 
and  operated  in  the  interests  of  organized  labor,  and 
Whereas,  The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  nearly  all 
owned  or  controlled  by  capitalistic  interests  and  our  actual 
experience  has  been  that  they  do  not  give  a  j  fair  and  full 
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statement  at  any  time  of  the  ideals,  principles  and  policies 
of  organized  labor,  but  do  continually,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  times  of  any  labor  controversy,  publish  wholly  un¬ 
fair,  distorted  and  untruthful  statements  of  the  activities, 
policies  and  principles  of  organized  labor,  and 

Whereas,  Kadio  broadcasting  has  become  a  means  of 
communication  of  extraordinary  scope  and  effectiveness, 
and 

Whereas,  Practically  all  of  the  desirable  wave  lengths  in 
the  field  of  radio  broadcasting  have  been  allotted  by  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  to  great  corporations  and  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  thereby  concentrating  in  the  hands  of 
a  verv  few  great  organizations  unfriendly  to  labor,  this 
great  means  of  communication  and  influencing  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  but  to  t lie  general  public,  that  the 
224  ideals,  principles  and  policies  of  Labor  be  given  free 
and  full  expression  over  the  radio. 

•  Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  condemn  the  present  allocation  of  wave  lengths 
as  established  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  as  being 
inequitable,  unjust  and  against  the  public  interest,  neces¬ 
sity  and  convenience  of  the  country;  and  that  we  protest 
against  turning  over  to  a  few  great  financial  institutions 
practically  all  of  the  available  wave  lengths  in  this  great 
new  means  of  communication. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  earnestly  support  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  application  for  an  ex¬ 
clusive  wave  length,  with  ample  power  and  unlimited  time 
of  operation  for  Station  WCFL. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  are  authorized  and  instructed  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  applications  of  WCFL,  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  assist  in  procuring  for 
WCFL  such  licenses  and  permits  as  may  be  proper  and 
necessary  for  Its  efficient  operation  as  a  national  broad¬ 
casting  station.” 

By  Commissioner  Sykes:  I  understand  you  have  made 
that  affidavit. 
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Witness:  That  is  a  resolution  adopted  by | the  Executive 
Board  and  I  am  presenting  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  so  adopted. 

i 

Q.  You  were  present  when  that  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Board, — personally  present?  A.  It  was  sub- 

225  mitted  by  mail,  and  1  personally  participated  in  its 
adoption. 

Q.  You  voted  for  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  voting  for  it,  did  you  take  a!  kilocycle  list 
and  examine  in  detail  who  the  licensees  in  the; United  States 
were,  who  were  licensed  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission? 
A.  I  had  familiarized  myself  mainly  with  what  had  taken 
place  in  my  own  locality,  Chicago. 

Q.  Confined  to  what  locality?  A.  Chicago.! 

! 

Commissioner  Svkes :  Let  us  get  that  clear!,  because  vour 
resolution  is  in  the  nature  of  condemning  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  resolution  of  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  Commission  for  the  allocations  it  made. 
Now  I  want  to  know,  when  you  made  that  bondemnation, 
how  familiar  you  were  with  the  licensees  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  in  the  United  States. 

The  Witness:  As  one  member  of  the  Board  1  had  looked 
over  the  field,  not  examining  it  in  detail,  but  sufficient  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  commercial  institutions  were 
being  given  preference  to  such  institutions;  as  the  trade 
unions,  which  are  non-profit  institutions;  they  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  to  sell. 

i 

Q.  But,  pardon  me.  You  are  not  answering  the  question 
I  am  asking  you.  My  question  is  rather  simiple.  Did  you 
take  a  kilocycle  list  and  examine  who  the  licensees  were  of 
all  of  the  radio  stations  in  the  United  States,  before  you 
condemned  the  Radio  Commission?  A.  I  did  not  examine 
it  in  detail.  j 

226  Q.  Tell  us  how  much  you  did  do.  I  j  want  to  know 
how  much  examination  you  made  before  you  con¬ 
demned  us  for  what  we  had  done.  A.  In  a|  general  way, 
I  examined  the  list  of  the  proprietors  of  stations. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  individuals  own  and  operate 
radio  stations  as  licensed  by  the  Federal  Rjadio  Commis¬ 
sion.  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  lio\v  many  corporations  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  radio  stations?  A.  I  didn't  count  them,  no,  sir. 

Q.  'Well,  as  I  gather  it,  you  just  rather  condemned  us 
then  on  general  principles,  without  making  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation?  A.  No;  I  did  not  write  the  resolution — the  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  mine.  I  did  familiarize  myself  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  and,  personally,  in  my  own  thought,  l  was 
verv  largely  influenced  bv  the  fact  that  the  trade  union  sta- 
tion — the  only  trade  union  station  in  the  United  States,  had 
practically  been  put  off  the  air  at  a  time  when  it  was — at 
the  time  of  the  dav  when  it  was  most  needed,  and  when  it 
could  be  most  effective.  It  was  shut  off  entirely, — at  least 
I  was  so  told  by  those  in  charge  of  the  station,  and  they 
gave  that  as  their  reason  for  closing  down  so  early  in  the 
evening,  that  the  Radio  Commission  had  prohibited  them 
from  broadcasting  anv  more  at  that  time  of  dav.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be — if  you  will  pardon  the  directness  of 
the  language — a  verv  grave  discrimination.  And  that  oc- 

curred  when,  to  my  knowledge - 

227-233  Q.  The  inference  is -  A.  May  I  continue, 

please ? 

Q.  Sure,  go  ahead.  A.  And  that  occurred  when,  to  my 
knowledge,  commercial  stations  in  the  same  locality  were 
broadcasting  throughout  the  evening.  And  I  felt  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  station  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  that  the 
others  did  have  something  to  sell,  was  not  a  good  reason 
for  that  sort  of  an  arrangement. 

Q.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  your  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  ownership  of  stations  is  rather  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  Chicago  area?  A.  Except  insofar  as  I  have 
looked  over  the  lists.  1  have  to  depend  on  lists  compiled  by 
others. 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  examining  the  kilocycle  list,  a  few 

moments  ago,  before  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  I 

understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not.  If  I  am  mistaken 

I  would  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  A.  I  don’t  know  what  is 

meant  bv  the  kilocvcle  list. 

*  •• 

Q.  The  list  of  the  broadcasting  stations  in  the  United 
States  licensed  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission.  A.  I 
have  looked  over  lists  of  stations  which  1  understood  were 
the  lists  of  licensed  stations.  And  that  list,  combined  with 
what  know  is  going  on  my  own  locality,  and  the  further 
fact  that  1  have  picked  up  stations  in  other  localities,  led 
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me  to  believe  that  in  the  main  the  resolution  was  justifiable. 
I  say,  the  language  is  not  mine. 

234  Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  Station  WBBM. 

j 

By  Mr.  Littlepage: 

! 

In  my  testimony  or  statement  I  have  made  a  criticism 
about  the  newspapers  and  the  big  corporations  owning  the 
radio  stations.  I  have  no  personal  information  whether 
Station  WBBM  comes  in  the  class  of  either  of  the  stations 
I  have  criticized,  nor  that  it  is  owned  by  a  big  newspaper. 
As  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  station  owned  or  operated  by 
the  utilities,  I  can  simply  say  what  is  a  matter  of  common 
talk  in  some  quarters  in  Chicago.  T  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  two  stations  whose  assignments  have  been  at¬ 
tacked,  Station  WBBM,  or  Station  KFAB.  jl  have  heard 
some  suggestions  about  WBBM.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put 
in  the  position  of  being  ignorant  about  that  j  it  is  a  very 
interesting  statement.  I  can’t  say  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
other  men,  except  the  way  they  speak,  and  I  do  say 

235  there  are  certain  things  said  around  Cjhicago  about 
that  station. 

As  to  the  ownership  or  identity  of  the  ownership  of  those 
two  stations,  I  have  never  seen  any  contract  of  sale ;  I  have 
never  seen  any  registered  deed,  or  anything!  of  -that  sort. 
When  we  speak  of  ownership  of  stations  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  we  have  got  to  base  my  conclusions  [upon  what  I 
heard  from  others.  That  is  the  only  sort  o£  thing  that  I 

can  give  in  a  matter  of  ownership  of  stations.; 

I 

Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  Statiod  KFAB. 


By  Mr.  Reavis:  ! 

I  have  heard  of  KFAB,  and  as  to  whether  Ij  know  if  it  is, 
in  part,  operated  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  along  edu¬ 
cational  lines,  must  state  I  didn’t  know  that  the  University 
of  Nebraska  owned  a  radio  station,  or  a  paxit  of  one. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  University  was  per- 
236  mitted  to  have  some  time  on  that  Station.  This 
opinion  was  not  formed  since  I  have  beCn  called  here 


as  a  witness.  I  have  heard  the  station. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  in  the  resolution  that  was 


read,  as  follows: 
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“Practically  all  of  the  desirable  wave  lengths  in  the 
field  of  radio  broadcasting  have  been  allot-ed  by  the  Fed- 
oral  Radio  Commission  to  big  corporations  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper^,  thereby  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  few  great  organizations  unfriendly  to  labor,  this  great 
means  of  communication  and  influencing  public  opinion.’ ’ 

From  what  source  did  vou  obtain  the  information  that 
practically  all  the  radio  stations  in  the  United  States  were 
so  allotted  bv  this  Commission? 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  did  not  draw  the  resolution,  but 
I  agreed  to  it  assuming  it  to  be  substantially  correct,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  efforts  as  a  listener  to  pick  up  stations 

237  I  found  practically  all  that  I  could  reach  when  there 
was  any  interference  at  all,  that  the  large  stations 

operated  by  some  corporation,  or  some  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper. 

Q.  And  upon  that  information  you  voted  for  a  resolu¬ 
tion  making  this  very  serious  reflection  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Radio  Commission! 

In  voting  for  a  resolution  I  had  no  thought  of  reflecting 
upon  the  Radio  Commission,  but  rather  challenging  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  corporate  interests  into  the  field  of  radio 
broadcasting.  I  think  that  not  only  I  but  my  associates 
there,  recognize  that  the  Commission  has  got  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem ;  and  I  want  to  say  very  positively  that  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  personally  I  did  not  intend  to  reflect 
upon  the  Commission.  As  to  whether  notwithstanding  the 
language  employed  charges  the  Radio  Commission  with 
allotting  practically  all  of  the  radio  stations  in  America  to 
those  interests,  I  repeat  that  I  wras  influenced,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  that  resolution,  by  the  fact  that  the  trade 
union  station  at  Chicago  had  practically  been  put  off  the 
air  entirely  at  a  time  viien  it  was  most  needed;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  evening,  the  only  time  it  can  reach  the  people 
that  are  particularly  interested  in  that  station  to  any  great 
number. 

238  One  of  the  things  that  influenced  me  largely  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  passage  of  a  resolution  wThich  recites 

that  the  Radio  Commission  has  allotted  these  wave  lengths, 
practically  all  of  them,  to  the  great  corporations  and  to 
newspapers,  wras  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  our  local  station 
in  Chicago  had  been  changed. 
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Tlie  fact  that  WCFL  liad  been  put  off  the  iiir  caused  me 
to  listen  more  carefully  to  other  stations  on  the  air,  and  I 
found  that  as  I  turned  the  dial,  one  corporate  j interest  after 
another  showed  up.  That  is  another  reason  tjiat  influenced 


me. 


239  William  N.  Doak,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 

WCFL,  testified  as  follows:  j 

| 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

My  name  is  William  N.  Doak,  and  I  residq  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  I  am  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Railroad 
Trainmen;  and  National  Legislative  Representative  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  I  have  held  my  pres¬ 
ent  position  for  about  fifteen  years.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  h^ve  been  over 
25  years.  I  was  instructed  to  appear  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  President  of  our  organization,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney.  | 

240  My  salary  and  expenses  are  paid  jregularlv  by 
the  organization.  I  wish  to  make  tjhe  following 

statement  regarding  the  application  of  WCFL  here. 

The  convention  of  our  organization,  of  cdurse,  defined 
the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood  while  in  session!.  They  meet 
trienniallv.  And  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of;  our  last  con- 
vention  this  matter  was  not  presented  to  thi?  convention. 
But  between  convention  periods  the  President  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  defines  the  policy  of  the  organization,  subject 
to  appeal  first  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  an^L  then  to  the 
convention  itself.  When  this  question  of  thjs  request  of 
WCFL  was  presented  in  the  regular  way  to  tjlie  President 
of  our  organization,  he  believed  that  the  hours  that  were 
allotted  to  this  station  were  not  exactly  fait,  because  as 
we  understand  it  the  use  of  the  station  is  cut  off  after  dark, 
at  the  time  usually  that  most  of  the  working*  people  can 
have  an  opportunitv  of  listening  to  the  radio.  And  for 
that  reason  he  instructed  me  to  present  our  j  views  to  the 
Commission;  that  is,  the  views  of  the  organisation  to  the 
Commission,  as  enunciated  by  the  President  under  his 
authority  to  do  so. 
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And  I  would  have  it  understood  to  start  with  that  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  or 
anybody  else.  And,  frankly,  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  stations  to  which  reference  has  been  made  here. 
And  the  only  point  we  are  making,  and  the  reason  that 
the  President  has  taken  the  position  that  he  has  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  is,  that  we  believe  that  this  being  vir- 

241  tuallv  the  only  radio  station  that  is  owned  and 
operated  by  labor  that  it  should  have  hours  in  which 

the  working  people  could  listen  on  the  radio  to  any  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  broadcast  over  that  station. 

I  think  that  is  about  the  basis  of  our  position. 

I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  working  people.  It 
seems  the  hours  from  7  o’clock  until  probably  10  would 
be  about  the  best  time  for  working  people  to  listen  to 
the  radio. 

Our  organization  is  not  affiliated  directly  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  with  about  185,000  members. 

242  Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  Station  KFAB. 


Bv  Mr.  Reavis: 

* 

Our  Chicago  station  has  the  time  until  sundown  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  I  think  in  the  summer  time  would 
be  approximately  10  o’clock  in  Chicago  and  about  11 
o’clock  in  Washington,  which  would  encompass  the  hours 
that  we  think  most  valuable,  in  a  wav. 

James  P.  Noonan,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station  WCFL, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

243  My  name  is  James  P.  Noonan  and  I  reside  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  President  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  have  been 
for  the  last  nine  years,  and  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  have  been  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  has 
a  membership  of  approximately  150,000  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  International 
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Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  They  took  formal  ac¬ 
tion  regarding  this  matter  at  the  last  convention,  in  ’27, 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  will  be  presented,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman,  made  a  short  time  ago. 

244  Being  an  electrical  organization,  or  doing  electri¬ 
cal  work,  we  are  rather  familiar  with  radio,  be¬ 
cause  we  deal  with  the  majority  of  stations,  or  our  people 
do.  And  naturally,  on  behalf  of  labor,  we  wbuld  like  to 
see  a  station  centrally  located  with  a  wave  length  that 
w^uld  give  them  the  opportunity  of  reaching  our  members, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  throughout  the  |  country,  or 
the  public  in  general ;  and  we  think,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  at  least  one  wave  length  with  unlimited  time.  That  is 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  our  organization  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  last  convention. 

i 

W.  M.  Clark,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station  WCFL, 
testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

My  name  is  W.  M.  Clark  and  my  residence  is!  in  Chicago. 
I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am  located  in  Wash¬ 
ington  more  than  I  am  in  Chicago.  I  a|m  and  have 

245  been  Vice-President  and  National  Reprejsentative  of 
the  Order  of  Rail  wav  Conductors  since  1906,  and  am 

here  at  the  direction  of  its  Board  of  Directors.!  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Order  is  sixty  thousand  throughout  United 
States  and  Canada.  Headquarters  of  this  organization  are 
in  Cedar  Rapids. 

I  have  the  following  resolution  (reading) : 

‘ 4  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors  Of  the  Order 
Railwav  Conductors  are  in  heartv  accord  with  the  efforts 
of  W.  C.  F.  L.  to  secure  for  Labor  the  concession  peti¬ 
tioned  for  and  to  which  we  think  Labor  is  justly 

246  entitled,  and  our  National  Legislative  jRepresenta- 
live  at  Washington  is  hereby  instructed  to  appear 

before  the  Commission,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  other 
Organizations,  and  assist  in  securing  a  wave  length  which 
is  desirable  and  to  which  Labor  is  justly  entitled.” 

i 

9 — 4972a 
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I  desire  to  say  that  Mr.  Locliman,  representing  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  neighborhood  of  90,000,  is  unfortunately  de¬ 
tained  in  Chicago,  and  lie  asked  me  to  represent  his  or¬ 
ganization,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  be  here,  and  place 
his  organization  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  attitude 
of  WCFL. 

247  Arthur  J.  Lovell,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

My  name  is  Arthur  J.  Lovell  and  Salicia,  Maryland,  is 
my  residence,  but  my  occupation  as  Vice-President  of  the 
National  Legislative  Representative  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  with  about  105,000 
members,  means  that  my  office  is  in  the  Labor  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  headquarters  of  the  Brotherhood, 
which  is  an  international  organization,  is  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
I  am  here  bv  instructions  of  the  International  President 

_  mt 

and  the  Board  of  Directors  and  at  their  instance.  I  have 
a  statement  to  offer  to  the  Commission  in  support  of  the 
application  of  Radio  Broadcasting  Station  WCFL. 

Mv  organization  has  gone  on  record,  and  a  letter 

248  and  telegram  have  already  been  filed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission,  urging  that  the  request  of 

WCFL  be  granted  in  behalf  of  Labor.  I  can  read  into  the 
record  a  copy  of  that  telegram  and  letter  if  necessary. 

I  just  want  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Secretary  Mor¬ 
rison  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  favor 
of  Labor,  of  the  necessity  for  Labor  throughout  the  United 
States  to  have  a  radio  broadcasting  station  to  hear  what 
is  going  on,  to  hear  its  side  of  the  story.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  get  that.  I  have  been  a  radio  fan  personally, 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  reach  WCFL,  nor  to  hear 
a  Labor  speech  over  the  radio.  I  can  hear  any  time  that 
I  want  to  tune  in  some  music,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  music 
and  greatly  appreciate  it,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  state¬ 
ments  by  way  of  instruction,  statements  of  events,  and 
things  that  are  swaying  the  minds  and  determining  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  For  instance,  I  would 
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refer  to  such  talks  as  David  Lawrence  makes  once  a  week, 
and  such  talks  as  President  Hoover  or  former  President 
Coolidge  have  made,  and  our  people  like  to  gpt  such  mat¬ 
ter.  But  when  there  is  music  and  other  stuffy  that  might 
be  termed  just  mere  entertainment,  our  people  have  not 
the  time  to  always  be  there,  because  railroad  men,  as  you 
gentlemen  are  aware,  as  every  one  knows,  are  like  the 
soldier,  they  are  always  on  duty,  subject  to  call  day  and 
night,  week  days  and  Sundays,  and  they  can;  not  always 
tune  in.  And  that  is  why  we  believe  broadcasting 

249  Station  WCFL  should  have  a  cleared  wave  length 
and  24  hours  in  the  day,  in  order  that  our  people 

may  get  Labor’s  side,  and  that  the  people  of  Jhis  country 
may  get  Labor’s  side  of  matters. 

If  Station  WCFL  had  all  that,  I  believe  it  wpuld  be  very 
dependable  for  Washington,  if  they  had  the  relay  and  hook¬ 
up.  I  cannot  answer  technical  questions  affecting  radio 
such  as  whether  or  not  the  real  solution  of  {radio  would 
be  regional  distribution  of  programs  by  wire.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  T  have  tried  to  stu^ly  radio  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  as  well  as  I  could,  but  of  course 
I  could  not  give  you  the  technical  side  of  it.  j  Labor  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  represented  on  the  air.  They  are  a  very 
large  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  j  States,  and 
probably  90  per  cent  and  maybe  more,  of  our  people  work. 
They  should  be  able  to  hear  Labor’s  side.  We  own  a  little 
newspaper  of  our  own  and  furnish  to  railroad  men  the 
best  news  we  can,  and  it  is  published  here  in  Washington. 
We  have  more  than  500,000  subscribers  tp  that  little 
weekly  newspaper.  But  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  at 
least  one  chance  on  the  air  out  of  all  of  these  allocation. 

250  James  M.  Duffey,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

i 

| 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

My  name  is  James  M.  Duffev  and  I  live  at: East  Liver- 
pool,  Ohio.  I  represent  the  President  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  with  headquarters  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  This  organization  has  a  member- 
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ship  of  about  8,000,  and  has  taken  action  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  WCFL,  which  I  understand  will  be  presented 
in  accordance  with  the  Chairman's  directions.  I  have  the 
following  statement  to  make  regarding  this  matter: 

I  have  not  come  here  with  anv  length v  statement 

251  to  make.  Our  Executive  Council,  as  well  as  our 
members  individually,  or  rather,  our  subordinate 

locals,  have  discussed  the  question  of  WCFL  being  treated 
as  they  have  been,  in  that  apparently  they  have  not  been 
given  the  same  consideration  as  these  other  organizations 
have  been  given ;  and  thev  have  reasoned  that  WCFL  is  the 
onlv  radio  broadcasting  station  that  we  know  of  todav  in 
this  country  that  mav  trulv  be  said  that  has  an  official  at  anv 
time  to  speak  over  it  for  organized  labor.  And  for  that 
reason  our  people,  being  interested  in  the  organized  labor 
movement,  are  very  anxious  to  receive  messages  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Labor  movement  through  their  dulv  created 
representatives,  from  those  who  will  get  up  and  tell  the 
fundamentals  of  organized  labor,  as  we  say,  pure  and  un¬ 
defiled.  For!  that  reason  the  subordinate  locals  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  throughout  the  country,  which  although  we  have 
not  so  manv  members  in  numbers,  vet  we  reach  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  they  have  been  sending  appeals  in  to  the 
Executive  Council,  asking  them  to  endorse  the  program  of 
WCFL.  Our  Executive  Council  did  endorse  WCFL  in 
October  last. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  Station  WCFL  shall  be  given 
consideration,  and  I  might  say  the  same  consideration  as 
has  been  given  these  other  organizations,  in  giving  them 
this  requested  wave  length  or  hook-up,  such  as  will  enable 
organized  labor  to  send  their  messages  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  count  rv. 

•/ 

As  I  sav,  I  am  not  wishing  to  make  anv  lengthv  state- 

ft  7  O  ft  O  • 

ment,  but  do  wish  to  sav  that  we  are  whole-heartedly  in  ae- 
cord  with  the  program  of  WCFL,  and  I  just  want  to 

252  sav  a  word  in  commendation  of  the  things  that  Mat- 
thew  Woll  and  Frank  Morrison  and  Victor  dander 

and  these  other  men,  so  ablv  said  bv  wav  of  giving  an  ex- 
planation  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

I  believe  that  those  men  present  here  who  have  not  been 
placing  themselves  in  an  atmosphere,  I  might  say,  whereby 
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they  might  get  some  knowledge  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  certainly  have  been  impressed  by  the  program, 
as  well  as  the  ability  displayed  by  these  men,  iii  being  able 
to  state  their  program.  And  I  should  think  that  any  move¬ 
ment  that  will  produce  such  men  as  they,  with  the  standing 
of  these  men,  the  intelligence  of  these  men,  might  be  justly 
considered  in  the  public  interest. 

I  have  been  quite  amused  while  sitting  in  the  audience 
here  during  the  last  day  or  two  listening  to  i  the  efforts 
made,  towards  making  the  contention  that  the  American 
labor  movement  was  not  in  the  public  interest. 

This  station  has  been  adjudged  to  be  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  because  it  has  been  given  a  license. 

I  based  my  statement  on  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  here  in  the  last  day  or  two,  particularly  from 
the  gentleman  on  my  left,  who  have  sorta  tried  to  make  the 
play  that  the  labor  movement  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  rather  inconsistent!  if  one  will 
just  sit  and  think  for  a  moment  and  go  back  anti  remember 
that  whenever  there  is  a  big  strike  at  any  place  in  the 

253  country,  particularly  a  strike  of  those  pngaged  on 
some  public  utility,  and  if  they  decide  to  go  on  strike 

because  of  what  they  consider  some  unfairness,  and  thev 
are  haled  into  court,  and  the  owners  endeavor  tp  get  an  in¬ 
junction  to  prevent  them  from  going  on  strike,  because 
they  claim  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  keep  the  men  at 
wTork.  These  men  are  human  beings,  and  it  spems  to  me 
that  human  beings  who  are  performing  labor  that  is  in  the 
public  interest,  most  assuredly  are  entitled  tb  an  official 
mouthpiece  that  can  state  their  side  of  any  controversy  that 
mav  arise. 

Cross-examination. 

| 

By  Mr.  Littlepage: 

I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  wording  of  questions  you 
asked  that  reflected  upon  the  aspirations  and  and 

254  ideals  of  labor,  but  I  think  if  you  will  go  back  over 
the  record  you  will  see  that  you  at  least  implied  that 

you  were  trying  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  not!  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  to  give  Labor  an  exclusive  wave  length.  I  was 
born  June  28,  1889,  and  I  went  to  work  for  a  living  when  I 
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was  eleven  years  of  age.  I  have  worked  in  glass  factories, 
steel  mills,  etc.,  worked  on  a  farm  on  a  summer  vaca- 

255  tion  for  a  little  recreation,  also  worked  at  Marsh 
Brothers,  tobacco  factory,  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  while  stripping  tobacco  we  received  two  cents 
a  pound;  I  think  I  worked  a  week  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  had  something  like  $2  coming  to  me.  As  to  whether 
I  meant  to  leave  the  implication  that  those  of  you  who  are 
sitting  around  the  table  here  know  nothing  about  labor  or 
its  aspirations  and  requirements,  I  believe  I  heard  you 
make  the  statement  after  we  adjourned  here  on  yesterday 
that  you  were  certainly  enlightened  to  hear  the  things  which 

have  been  stated  here  by  men  representing  Labor. 

256  As  to  my  speaking  of  discrimination  against  Chi¬ 
cago  Station  WCFL,  I  did  not  use  that  word  but 

said  that  WCFL  had  not  been  given  the  same  opportunity 
to  get  an  exclusive  wave  length  as  other  organizations  have. 
I  think  the  record  of  those  who  have  secured  exclusive  wave 
lengths  will  prove  that.  The  facts  I  have  in  mind  about 
that  are  as  shown  by  a  list  of  the  organizations  who  have 
secured  wave  lengths.  I  understand  their  wave 

257  lengths  are  quite  extensive  and  in  the  evening,  at 
least  most  of  them,  and  the  fact  that  WCFL  has  not 

been  given  this  privilege  is  the  basis  for  my  statement.  I 
understand  that  at  the  present  time  WCFL  has  50,000 
watts.  I  might  state  that  some  few  months  ago,  while  I 
was  visiting  one  of  our  subordinate  locals  in  Lincoln,  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  men  were  quite  pleased  with  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  national  officers  were  visiting  there,  and  gave  them  the 
excuse  to  go  home  for  noonday  luncheon,  and  that  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  WCFL,  and  it  was  a  very 
fine  program.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  that  WCFL  has,  nor  what  hours  it  has,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  in  the  daytime  when  most  of  the  peo- 

258  pie  are  at  vrork.  If  during  the  present  season  we 
have  in  our  immediate  locality  the  privilege  of  broad¬ 
casting  as  late  as  ten  o’clock  at  night,  I  would  say  the 
people  in  my  locality  would  be  very  well  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  to  listen  in  on  WCFL,  but  at  present  we  do  not 
get  WCFL  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  but  they  have  asked 
for  additional  time  and  a  different  wave  length.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  thing  they  most  need  now  and  they  are  ask- 
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ing  for  is  a  hook-up  to  enable  them  to  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  that  is  the  thing!  to  which  I 

259  have  announced  my  approval.  "VVe  wadt  that  other 
wave  length,  in  order  that  we  may  heat  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  which  we  will  have  confidence,  and  a  feeling  that  it 
is  coming  from  a  labor  source.  And  as  I  have  already  said 
we  will  get  the  true  facts  in  that  way  regarding  labor.  I 
understand  WCFL  is  asking  for  a  wave  length  different 
from  the  one  they  now  have.  The  main  thing!  we  want  is 
the  opportunity  to  listen  in,  that  is,  that  our  people  want, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  listen  in  to  WCFLj,  at  an  hour 
when  the  most  of  the  people  are  able  to  be  at  their  homes, 
at  leisure  to  listen  to  programs.  I  believe  that  up  until 

10  o’clock  at  night  would  fill  it,  at  least  jin  part.  If 

260  the  station  now  has  hours  that  would  permit  it  to 
broadcast  in  our  locality,  if  we  could  hear  it  on  its 

present  wave  length,  and  we  could  hear  it  up  tp  10  o’clock 
at  night,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  our  people,  providing 
it  is  an  absolute  labor  broadcasting  station. 

Chairman  Robinson :  What  do  vou  mean  bv!  that  state- 

*  i 

ment  “an  absolute  labor  broadcasting  station;’?  WCFL 
is  today  receiving,  and  I  have  no  criticism  of  i!t,  and  very 
properly  no  doubt,  as  a  part  of  its  program  the  New  York 
program,  the  National  Broadcasting  chain,  and!  that  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  no  doubt  there  is  inspiration  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  it,  but  nothing  of  labor  propaganda.  So  I  assume 
that  they  could  not  use  the  station  all  the  tilde  for  labor 
speeches.  It  seems  your  view  is  that  it  ought  to  use  all 
the  time  merely  in  the  interest  of  labor,  is  thatlvour  view? 

A.  I  think  that  there  are  sufficient  labor  pejople  in  the 
country  to  entitle  them  to  a  broadcast  station,  jover  which 
they  should  have  the  same  regulation  and  control  as  these 
other  organizations  have,  and  then  let  them  determine  just 
what  will  go  over  it. 

261  The  question  Mr.  Reavis  propounded  thdt  inidcated 
a  belief  on  his  part  that  organized  labpr  in  large 

measure  was  not  interested  in  the  general  welfare — and 
I  do  know  whether  I  can  give  it  to  vou  exactlv  or  not — was 
“  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  thing,  or  the  main  thing,  is  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  get  on  the  air  and  tell  your  story?”  That 
isn’t  true,  it  is  not  our  aim  simply  to  tell  our  story,  but  to 
get  t  he  facts  and  get  the  results  from  telling  our  messages 
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over  the  air.  We  hear  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 

262  including  WWVA,  the  Wheeling  station,  which  fre¬ 
quently  has  labor  speeches  on  its  programs,  but  they 

are  individuals  who  come  in  there  and  give  their  speeches. 

But  supposing  that  some  controversy  might  arise,  while 
it  is  true  that  some  of  these  questions  do  have  labor  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  air,  and  a  lot  of  them  tell  their  story,  and 
yet  suppose  some  controversy  might  arise,  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  stations  have  control,  then  just  at  the 
critical  time  they  could  either  come  out  boldly  and  say: 
You  cannot  have  it.  Or  they  can  find  a  reason  for  not  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  opportunity  to  say  anything.  Or  they  can  con¬ 
nive  and  keep  us  off  the  air.  That  can  happen,  and  in  such 
an  instance  I  think  these  things  do  often  happen. 

My  question  was  merely  to  suggest  that  this  Commission 
is  not  opposed  to  labor  or  to  the  labor  movement.  Maybe 
it  has  not  allocated  matters  just  as  was  best  or  should  have 
been  done,  and  we  are  hearing  that  now  as  to  WCFL.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  question  in  my  mind  in- 

263  dividually,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  from  my  fel- 
low-Commissioners,  as  wanting  to  keep  labor  off 

the  air.  I  do  know  that  a  great  number  of  local  stations 
give  their  time  to  labor  representatives. 

I  do  not  desire  to  give  out  the  impression  or  to  imply 
that  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  is  deliberated  trying 
to  keep  that  from  labor  which  labor  thinks  it  should  have, 
but  I  do  believe  that  perhaps  that  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
do  not  understand,  or  have  not  understood  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  that  we  have  not  gotten  the  opportunity  we  should 
have. 

264  John  Fitzpatrick,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson : 

My  name  is  John  Fitzpatrick  and  I  reside  in  Chicago.  I 
am  and  have  been  President  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  about  twenty-five  years.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Jour¬ 
neymen  Horse  Shoers  International  Union  and  also  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers.  As 
to  what  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  is,  probably  the 
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definition  of  a  central  body  as  given  by  Mr.  Morrison  on 
yesterday  would  fully  cover  it.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  it  is 
the  getting  together  of  all  the  local  unions  of  j  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  that  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  and  the  local  unions  in  the  citv  of  Chi- 
cago  other  than  the  local  unions  of  the  American 

265  Federation  of  Labor.  That  is,  where  afiy  national 
or  international  union  does  not  exist.  These  local 

unions  are  brought  together  into  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  is  known  as  the  central  bodv  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and  which  is  chartered  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

It  undertakes  to  protect  and  safeguard  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  affiliated  organizations.  It  cooperates  with 
them  in  every  possible  way,  to  see  that  their  particular  in¬ 
terests  and  their  programs  arc  carried  into  (fffect.  We 
maintain  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  |As  to  how 
many  paid  officials  and  employees  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  have  in  the  work  of  the  Federation  prpper,  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  three  officers  on  a  salary,  arid  the  em¬ 
ployees  would  probably  represent  three  or  four!  other  per¬ 
sons,  stenographers,  etc. 

I  would  say  that  the  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federation  of  Labor  would  number  aboijt  300,  and 
their  membership  would  represent  about  350,000  men 

266  and  women.  There  are  members  of  unions  in  Chi¬ 
cago  who  are  not  so  affiliated,  such  as  tike  brother¬ 
hoods  we  have  been  talking  about.  As  to  the  total  union 
membership  in  Chicago  and  immediate  vicinity,  say  that 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  has  350,000  men  and 
women,  there  are  probably  half  a  million  all  together,  that 
is,  including  the  local  organization  and  the  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods  and  others.  The  union  population  in  a  radius  of  500 
miles  of  Chicago  and  including  Chicago — which  would  take 

in  Gary,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  etc. — is  probably  a  mil- 

267  lion  and  a  half,  and  I  judge  the  total  population  of 
all  the  people  within  a  radius  of  500  miles  iof  Chicago 

would  be  around  fiftv  million.  I  would  agree  i  absolutelv 
with  the  testimony  of  other  labor  union  officials  who  have 
preceded  me  if  1  were  asked  the  same  questions  of  discussed 
the  same  subjects.  I  could  not  add  anything  to  what  has 
been  presented  here. 
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The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  takes  part  in  practi¬ 
cally  everv  activitv  in  the  citv  of  Chicago.  It  is  interested 
in  all  the  activities. 

We  have  various  committees  that  function  m  the  interests 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  We  will  sav  that  we 
have  an  Executive  Board,  and  then  we  have  an  Organiza¬ 
tion  Committee,  and  then  we  have  a  Public  Institu- 
268  tions  Committee,  and  then  we  have  a  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  there  is  another  committee  that  deals 
with — well,  t lie  Legislative  Committee.  These  committees 
are  the  channels  through  which  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  functions. 

Edward  N.  Nockels,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL.  testified  as  follows: 


Direct  examination. 


By  Mr.  Thompson: 


My  name  is  Edward  N.  Xockels  and  1  live  in  Glencoe, 
Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  i  am  and  have  been  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  for  twentv-six 
vears.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

w 

Workers  No.  134  of  Chicago.  T  am  the  Secretary  of 


269  the  applicant  in  this  case.  1  am  t he  Manager  of 
Broadcasting  Station  WCFL.  I  have  a  statement 
to  make  in  support  of  my  application  here. 

During  the  years  1923  and  1924,  various  local  unions, 
being  constituent  members  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  presented  petitions  to  that  organization,  urging  that 
a  radio  broadcasting  station  be  constructed  and  operated 
bv  organized  labor.  Earlv  in  1924  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  was  given  full  power  to 
proceed  in  the  matter,  and  a  survey  of  the  situation  was 
conducted. 


About  the  end  of  1925  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
definitely  determined  that  il  would  proceed  to  build  and 
Operate  a  broadcasting  station.  Steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  and  many  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  voluntarily  voted  con¬ 
tributions  of  Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  per  member,  payable  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  (.25)  each  quarter,  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  Approximately  $200,000  was  pledged 
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in  this  way  before  construction  of  the  jstation  was 

begun. 

270  The  city  of  Chicago  leased  us  space  in  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Pier  for  a  period  of  years,  at  a  nominal  rental 

of  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  a  year,  but  with  a  further  agreement 
on  our  part  that  we  would  provide  microphone  facilities  in 
the  Chicago  City  Hall  for  the  free  use  of  the  city,  at  its 
discretion. 

In  June,  1926,  the  station  was  completed,  inspected, 
tested  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  in  July,  1920,  call  letters 
WCFL  were  assigned  to  the  station. 

On  July  11,  1926,  Station  WCFL  began  operating  on  a 
frequency  of  610  kilocycles. 

Government  license  was  received  on  Julv  Il5,  1926.  A 
few  days  later  regular  programs  were  inaugurated  and  have 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  August,  1926,  we  received  our  license  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  to  use!  patents  and 
telephone  facilities  in  connection  with  the  radio  station; 
for  this  license  we  paid  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
($3,000).  | 

On  December  11,  1926,  we  held  an  official  celebration  of 
the  establishment  of  the  radio  station,  at  which  approxi¬ 
mately  eleven  thousand  persons  were  present,  including  the 
Mayor  and  many  other  prominent  persons. 

On  March  1,  1927,  we  leased  our  present  studio  and  office 
quarters,  covering  ten  thousand  (10,000)  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  from  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collencler  Company 
for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  years,  at  a  renthl  of  one  dol- 

271  lar  ($1.00)  per  year,  plus  certain  radio  broadcasting 
services. 

In  May,  1927,  at  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  the  frequency  of  Station  WCFL  was  changed  to 
620  kilocycles,  on  which  frequency  the  station  shared  time 
with  WLTS — Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago. 

In  September,  1928,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  an¬ 
nounced  a  reallocation,  in  which  WCFL  was  assigned  to  a 
frequency  of  620  kilocycles,  with  power  reduced  to  one 
thousand  watts,  and  was  required  to  divide  time  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  stations. 

We  immediately  tiled  an  application  for  a!  modification 
of  license  from  620  kilocvcles  to  anv  one  of  borne  five  or 
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six  frequencies  which  had  been  selected  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  for  cleared  channels  in  the  Fourth  Zone. 
This  hearing  was  set  for  about  October  23,  1928,  but  on 
October  15  we  received  from  Commissioner  Sam  Pickard 
the  following  telegram : 


“Modification  of  announced  schedule  changes  vour  as- 
signment  from  620  with  one  thousand  watts  to  970  kilocycles 
with  25,000  watts  and  25,000  additional  experimentally  lim¬ 
ited  time  stop  New  license  being  issued  accordingly.7’ 

On  October  16  we  received  from  W.  J.  Clearman,  Acting 
Secretary,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  the  following 
telegram : 

272  “WCFL  must  select  frequency  upon  which  you 
will  be  heard  from  those  you  have  applied  for.  See 
rules  and  regulations  dated  October  6  attached  hearing 
notice.  Wire  answer.77 


After  receiving  the  two  foregoing  telegrams  we  withdrew 
our  application  for  modification,  in  the  hope  that  we  could 
secure  adequate  facilities  without  a  formal  hearing. 

On  November  13,  1928,  we  received  the  following  tele¬ 
gram,  signed  by  Sam  Pickard,  Commissioner: 

“WCFL  is  authorized  to  operate  on  1,500  watts  on  970 
kilocycles.  You  must  not  operate  during  November  after 
six  thirty  p.  m.  and  during  December  after  six  twenty-two 
p.  m.  Closing  time  for  other  months  being  mailed.  No 
application  for  construction  permit  on  file  specifying  50,000 
watts,  exact  location  of  transmitter,  or  type  of  apparatus 
to  be  used.  It  is  suggested  such  application  be  filed  with 
supervisor  advise.77 

On  November  14,  1928,  we  received  the  following  tele¬ 
gram,  signed  Sam  Rickard : 

“Telegram  sent  November  13th  over  my  signature  not 
authorized.  You  have  authority  to  operate  experimentally 
one  hour  after  sundown  West  Coast  subject  to  agreement 
of  that  station.77 

Realizing  the  futility  of  attempting  to  operate  our  station 
on  daylight  time  and  with  only  1,500  watts  of  power,  we 
filed  our  application  for  a  modificaion,  and  in  pursuance 
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of  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  selected  a  single  frequency 
of  770  kilocycles  as  the  frequency  to  which  we  wished 


273  to  be  assigned. 


We  desire  to  go  on  record  as  being  entirely  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  frequency  we  formerly  hail — 620  kilo¬ 
cycles — or  any  other  frequency  between  600  and  800,  pro¬ 
vided  we  are  granted  the  exclusive  use  of  such  frequency. 

Since  we  have  been  operaing  on  970  kilocycles  we  have 
been  making  repeated  efforts  with  KJR,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  operating  on  the  same  frequency,  with  a  viejw  to  experi¬ 
menting  after  sundown  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  t'o  determine 
whether  or  not  there  would,  in  fact,  be  anv  material  inter- 
ference,  but  Station  KJR  has  definitely  refused  to  consent 
to  our  doing  so,  except  on  two  special  occasions. 

Our  present  service  range  is  very  much  more  limited  than 
it  was  under  our  former  allocation;  in  fact,  itj  has  been  a 
most  unsatisfactory  allocation  in  every  respect,  both  to  us 
and  to  our  listeners ;  and  because  of  the  fact  Ithat  we  are 
compelled  to  cease  operating  at  sundown  on!  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  great  body  of  working  people  have  |been  unable 
to  enjoy  our  programs  at  all. 

In  August,  1928,  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  |of  America, 
an  organization  having  branches  in  many  States  and  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  100,000  farmers,  whereby 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Farmers  Union  should  contribute 
quarterly  to  the  support  of  the  station  and  should  have  the 
privilege  of  assigning  a  part  of  the  time  each  day  for 
broadcasting  such  material  as  they  might  themselves  select 
or  provide. 

The  plans  for  Station  WCFL,  if  we  shall  repeive  grants 
of  proper  frequency  and  added  power  frcjm  this  Corn- 
274  mission,  include  a  very  full  and  adequate  service  for 
the  farmers  of  the  Central  States. 

In  the  Fall  of  1927  we  established  the  WCFL  Radio 
Magazine,  which  has  since  been  issued  quarterly,  of  which 
from  70,000  to  100,000  copies  are  put  out  at  each  issue.  I 
submit  herewith  a  copy  of  each  issue  of  the  magazine  as 
exhibits  in  this  case. 

During  the  time  the  station  has  been  in  operation  it  has 
received  and  expended  almost  four  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  ($400,000)  in  construction,  maintenance,  experiment¬ 
ing  and  operating  expenses,  approximately  ond-half  of  this 
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amount  lias  been  received  as  voluutarv  contributions  from 
labor  unions,  and  the  balance  from  advertising,  magazine 
subscriptions,  advertising  in  the  magazine,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  sources. 

About  twenty-five  (25)  persons  are  regularly  employed 
in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  plant,  besides  spe¬ 
cial  program  talent,  which  varies  from  week  to  week. 

While  Station  WCFL  is  technically  owned  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federation  of  Labor,  that  organization  has  officially 
gone  on  record  as  follows : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  re¬ 
gards  itself  as  Trustee  for  the  entire  Labor  Movement  of 
the  country  in  its  ownership,  control  and  management  of 
WCFL  Broadcast  Station,  and  invites  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  through  its  Executive  Council,  to  take 
whatever  action  it  deems  appropriate  in  order  to  perfect, 
protect  and  perpetuate  the  station  as  a  heritage  for  Or¬ 
ganized  Labor.” 

275  In  furtherance  of  this  resolution,  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  has  formally  requested  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  to  take  whatever  steps  it  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  reso¬ 
lution;  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  has  appointed  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents — Mr.  Matthew 
Woll — to  investigate,  consider  and  report  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  upon  the  proper  steps  and  methods  to  be 
adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  resolution  above 
quoted. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  granted  a  cleared,  exclusive  channel  and 
adequate  power,  to  establish,  with  the  advice  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  a  nationwide  board  of  management  which  shall 
be  representative  not  only  of  the  entire  labor  movement 
but  which  shall  also  include  representative  citizens  outside 
of  the  labor  movement. 

In  May,  1928,  we  purchased  a  tract  of  one  hundred  (100) 
acres  of  land  near  Downer’s  Grove — about  22  miles  w^est  of 
Chicago — for  the  site  of  our  proposed  new  station.  It  is 
our  intention  to  erect  on  a  part  of  this  land  a  building,  to 
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cost  about  sixty  thousand  ($60,000)  dollars,  and  to  install 
in  connection  therewith  suitable  equipment  for  a  50,000 
watt  broadcasting  station,  and  additional  equipment,  for 
use  in  relaying  broadcasting  and  for  other  short  wave  radio 
services.  j 

Our  architect  has  completed  plans  and  specifications 
for  this  building,  and  our  engineer  has  been  at  work 

276  planning  the  necessary  equipment,  as;  above  indi¬ 
cated.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  |  plant,  when 

completed,  will  represent  an  investment  of  riearlv  half  a 
million  dollars. 

It  is  our  purpose,  if  granted  the  necessaryj  frequencies 
by  this  Commission,  to  establish  affiliations!  with  other 
broadcasting  stations  either  now  in  existence  qr  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  whereby  we  shall  transmit  to  them,  bv  relay  trans¬ 
mission,  on  short  waves,  the  same  programs  which  we  send 
out  over  our  own  broadcast  station,  and  which;  shall  be  re¬ 
broadcast  by  such  affiliated  stations  on  the;  same  wave 
length  as  that  used  by  our  own  station. 

Our  engineer  advises  us  that  this  method  of  ^operation  is 
feasible,  and  that  by  this  means  it  is  possible; to  establish 
a  chain  of  stations  all  over  the  country  and,  in  fact,  all  over 
the  world,  so  that  by  the  use  of  one  frequency  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  band  and  two  or  three  short  wave  frequencies  in  the 
relay  broadcasting  bands,  it  will  be  possible  to!  serve  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  population  of  this  country  aiid  indeed  of 
other  countries  as  -well. 

In  this  connection  we  have  recently  written  to  a  large 
number  of  broadcasting  stations  throughout;  the  North 
American  Continent,  advising  them  that  we  were  seeking 
a  license  from  this  Commission  for  relay  broadcasting  with 
a  view  to  sending  programs  out  which  can  be  picked  up  and 
rebroadcast  on  the  same  frequency  as  that  which  we  were 
operating.  We  stated  that  the  matter  was  still  tentative, 
but  inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  such  stations  would 

277  be  interested  in  making  an  affiliation  with  us  in  case 
of  further  developments.  We  have  received  replies 

from  over  one  hundred  (100)  broadcasting  stations,  which 
replies  are  herewith  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission.  Practically,  every  one  of  these  one  hundred 
broadcasters  responded  favorably,  and  request  further  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  such  an  affiliation. 
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Station  WCFL  maintains  a  very  substantial  laboratory 

and  workshop,  and  has  for  many  months  past  been  licensed 

to  operate  in  the  television  band,  and  has  made  substantial 

progress  in  that  phase  of  the  art. 

We  have  also,  for  about  two  (2)  years  last  past,  been 

operating  in  the  coastal  band  on  frequencies  of  715  and 

875  kilocycles.  For  the  same  period  of  time  we  have  been 

operating  on  a  point  to  point  station  on  one  long  wave  of 

153.8  kilocycles  and  one  short  wave  of  8,050  kilocycles.  A 

verv  substantial  volume  of  business  has  been  transacted 
•> 

over  the  point  to  point  frequencies.  I  have  copies  of  the 
WCFL  magazine  in  my  brief  case,  which  I  will  produce  a 
little  later.  The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  publishes 
also  a  weekly,  The  Federation  News,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  70,000.  I  have  the  letters  in  my  brief 

278  case  that  I  have  received  from  broadcasting  stations. 

Mr.  Thompson :  May  the  record  show  that  we  have 
received  more  than  one  hundred  letters  from  broadcasting 
stations,  which  indicate  that  each  of  those  stations  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  proposition  submitted  to  them  relative  to 
rebroadcasting  our  programs  and  want  further  in- 

279  formation. 

(Request  granted.) 

Cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage: 

On  July  11,  1926,  WCFL  began  operating  on  a  frequency 
of  610  kilocycles.  It  was  licensed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  No  previous  application  by  us  for  a  license  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  had  been  denied.  I  got  a 
communication  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  wave  length  available,  and  in  ex¬ 
amining  into  that  we  were  told  it  was  mandatory  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  issue  a  license.  We  made  our 
application  then.  Since  they  had  called  the  matter  to  our 
attention  we  made  our  application  for  610  kilocycles.  We 
did  not  begin  to  build  our  station  after  we  had  been  advised 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  there  was  no 

280  wave  length  available.  As  to  whether  I  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  statement  of  the  fact  that  I  was  going  to  broad- 
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cast  whether  we  got  a  license  or  not,  I  said !  the  law  was 
mandatory.  Our  attorney,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  informed  us 
that  it  was  mandatory  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  issue  to  us  a  license.  The  statement  to  thp  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  of  Chicago  of  March  8,  1926,  in  which  |:he  following 
appears : 

“Mr.  Nockels  announced  that  the  Federation  will  erect 
a  radio  station  and  go  on  the  air  despite  the  refusal  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  issue  to  the  Federation  a  li¬ 
cense  or  a  wave  length.  ‘  Probably  someone  will  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  put  in  jail,*  he  said,  ‘but  that  won’t  stop  us. 
Labor  has  been  compelled  before  to  make  progress  in  the 
face  of  persecution.  One  thing  is  certain,  we  |are  going  to 
build  or  buy  a  radio  station.’  ” 

is  a  misstatement,  as  the  papers  are  always  making  about 
us.  I  never  give  interviews  to  newspapers  unless  over  my 
signature.  As  to  a  similar  statement  which!  occurred  in 
another  issue  of  the  Herald-Examiner  May  7,  1926  being 
untrue,  I  claim  no  responsibility  for  what  the  news- 

281  papers  print  about  labor.  None  of  the  hews  articles 
or  editorials  give  us  anything,  and  that  is  the  reason 

the  station  was  brought  into  existence.  As  to  whether  we 
selected  a  wave  length  to  suit  ourselves  when  we  went  on  the 
air,  we  had  our  engineer  look  over  the  wave  bands,  and  we 
found  that  on  610  kilocycles  at  that  time  there  >vas  only  one 
other  station,  on  that  wave  length  I  mean,  which  was  WE  AF 
of  New  York.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  what  tliere  was  one 
on  in  Portland,  Oregon.  But  our  engineer  advised  us  that 
there  was  sufficient  room  in  the  middle  of  this  continent  for 
a  station  on  that  frequency,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  se¬ 
lected  that  frequency,  because  on  other  frequencies  there 
were  anywhere  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty !  stations.  I 
don’t  recollect  if  the  time  that  wave  length  Vas  selected 
was  previous  to  this  purported  quoted  interview  from  me. 

I  think  Assistant  Secretary  Davis  did  write  us  a  com¬ 
munication  that  there  were  too  many  stations  on  the  air  in 
Chicago  already,  but  there  wasn’t  any  room  for  any 

282  more,  that  Chicago  had  more  than  it  was  entitled  to 
and  beyond  that.  We  stayed  on  with  WEAF  until 

the  Federal  Radio  Commission  came  into  existence  and 
there  were  no  complaints  of  interference  duriiig  that  time 

10 — 4972a 
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whatsoever.  There  was  no  wave  length  where  there  would 
be  apt  to  be  less  interference  than  with  Station  WEAF. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Radio  Act  the  wave  length  and 
power  that  we  asked  for  to  my  recollection  was  2,000  watts, 
the  same  wave  length  we  were  on,  which  was  satisfactory 
to  us.  Our  transmitter  is  located  on  the  Navy  Pier  at  Chi¬ 
cago  where  it  has  been  ever  since  we  started  broad- 

283  casting,  and  I  should  judge  that  it  is  probably  five 
miles  from  what  vou  might  call  the  residential  dis- 

tricts,  it  is  out  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  which  is  off  Grand 
Avenue,  out  in  Lake  Michigan.  As  to  whether  there  are 
any  other  stations  using  as  much  as  1,000  watts  power  that 
are  in  proximity  to  the  residential  section  of  Chicago,  I 
think  KYW  which  is  using  5,000  watts  is  on  the  Congress 
Hotel.  We  have  no  construction  permit  for  a  new  trans¬ 
mitter,  a  new  station;  we  tiled  an  application  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  transmitter  and  the  removal  of  our 

284  station.  I  think  we  have  not  had  a  permit  to  move 
our  station.  Regarding  the  letter  shown  me  by  Mr. 

Littlepage  that  purports  to  be  on  the  letterhead  of  WCFL 
Radio  Magazine  and  bears  my  signature,  I  think  I  did  sign 
it,  it  looks  like  it.  This  letter  shows  on  the  letterhead  a 
fine  building  with  a  big  antenna,  with  this  statement  under¬ 
neath:  “WCFL’s  new  50,000  watt  station,  Downer’s  Grove, 
Illinois.”  We  have  no  station  there,  but  we  have 

285  bought  land,  it  is  a  100-acre  farm;  it  is  not  a  corn 
field  now,  we  have  cleared  all  off,  whatever  was  on  it. 

No,  the  radio  station  is  not  on  it  yet.  Yes,  the  letterhead 
states  that  this  is  a  picture — or  rather  simply  says : 
“WCFL’s  new  50,000  watt  station,  Downers  Grove,  Illi¬ 
nois.”  Yes,  there  is  a  sentence  in  small  print  on  the  back 
of  that  letterhead,  which  says  this :  “This  is  the  new  station 
as  it  will  appear,  as  printed  on  the  front  page  of  this  letter¬ 
head.”  I  don’t  think  we  have  a  permit  to  move  that  sta¬ 
tion  out  there  and  to  build  it;  I  just  don’t  know  if  we  are 
going  to  move  it  out  anyway.  I  think  I  paid  $500  on 

286  the  contract  for  the  land,  one  hundred  acres,  which  I 
acquired  I  think  last  July.  It  is  in  Du  Page  County, 

and  the  Downers  Grove  records  will  show  that.  We  are 
just  going  to  use  20  acres  in  York  Township  of  the  100-acre 
tract  for  a  radio  station,  and  the  other  80  acres  for  sub¬ 
division  purposes.  Indeed,  we  are  going  to  put  out  that 
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subdivision  there  whether  we  get  this  radio  station  or  not. 
Whatever  profits  accrue  from  the  selling  of  those  lots  will 
go  into  the  building  of  that  station  and  tliie  equipping 

287  of  that  station  for  the  labor  movement  of  this 
country.  I  own  that  land.  I  don’t  .just  recollect  the 

details  of  what  agreements,  contracts,  or  documents,  I  have 
executed  showing  that  that  will  be  the*  purpose  of  the 
profits  of  this  subdivision  to  be  made  around  tliis  proposed 
new  radio  station.  I  don’t  know  how  much  jwe  spend  a 
week  on  our  station  for  talent,  but  probably  about  $2,500  a 
week,  somewheres  along  there.  I  will  give  yoju  the  talent 
that  we  spend  the  money  on.  There  are  eigljt  musicians 
that  cost  about  a  little  over  $100  a  week  each  and 

288  double  pay  for  the  leader,  they  are  union  musicians. 
As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  our  station 

in  the  production  of  our  programs,  including  engineers, 
salesmen,  and  clerical,  I  would  say  anywhere  fifom  20  to  25 
people,  there  are  two  regular  announcers.  At  one  of  my 
average  programs  usually  ten  or  twelve  people  and  some¬ 
times  more  appear  on  it.  Yes,  we  can  go  on  the  air  with 
the  present  allocation  if  we  desire  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  as  to  whether  during  the  summer  we  can  stay  on 
the  air  until  10  o  ’clock  at  night,  not  that  I  know;  of.  I  have 
not  figured  out  if  daylight  time  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  our 
time.  There  is  two  hours  difference  in  time  between 

289  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  can! stay  on  the 
air  now  in  the  winter  time  until  8  o’clcjck.  I  have 

not  figured  out  if  we  can  stay  on  until  10  o  ’clock;  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  if  there  is  a  difference  of  two  hours.  Wej  have  never 
been  on  the  air  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Yes,  under  the 
license  which  we  now  have  we  can  if  we  want  we  can  go  on 
the  air  at  6  o  ’clock  in  the  morning  and  stay  on  uiitil  8  o  ’clock 
in  the  evening  in  the  winter  time,  but  we  have  all  additional 
hour  which  permits  us  to  stay  on  until  8  o  ’clock,  that  extra 
hour  is  experimental.  We  used  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  labor,  but  since  we  go  off  at  8  o  ’clock  there  is 

290  not  much  use. 

Q.  I  have  here  now,  to  which  I  am  going  to  refer, 
copies  of  our  programs,  and  which  later  mil  bq  introduced 
in  testimony  in  proper  affidavit  form,  j  A.  May  I 

291  make  a  slight  correction  in  my  testimony ?  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  time  that  we  were  broadcasting.  We  are 
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now  broadcasting  until  8  o'clock,  but  in  the  winter  months 
we  conformed  to  the  orders  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  during  November,  until  6.30  P.  M.,  and  during 
December,  at  6:22  P.  M. 

We  did  broadcast  until  8  o'clock  last  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  with  a  verbal  understanding  that  we  had  with  Mr. 
Pickard,  to  trv  ©ut  and  see  if  there  was  any  interference 
with  KJR,  and  we  tried  it,  and  on  two  occasions  they 
granted  us  permission  to  broadcast  until  9  o’clock. 
As  to  how  much  time  we  are  now  devoting  on  our 

292  station  to  labor,  I  don’t  think  very  much,  outside 
of  a  few  announcements  on  the  bulletin  board. 

In  reference  to  some  programs  in  newspaper  clippings 
which  you  call  to  my  attention,  and  which  you  state  are 
properly  certified,  it  appears  therefrom  that  on  February 

12,  1929,  57  minutes  were  devoted  to  sponsored  programs 

or  commercial  programs  and  11  minutes  to  labor. 

293  That  concurs  with  my  recollection.  I  think  that  is 
fair. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  perhaps  correct  that  on  February 

13,  1929,  70  minutes  were  devoted  to  sponsored  programs 
and  16  minutes  to  labor.  And  for  the  date  of  February 

14,  1929,  8  minutes  to  labor.  And  for  the  date  of  February 

15,  1929,  5  minutes  to  labor;  on  February  16,  1929,  that 
dav  we  gave  to  labor  3  minutes  on  the  air.  And  for  the 
date  of  February  18,  1929,  we  gave  labor  13  minutes.  On 
February  19,  1929,  labor  was  not  on  the  air  at  all,  ap¬ 
parently,  and  the  totalling  of  that  time  our  paid  commer¬ 
cial  sponsored  programs  occupied  583  minutes,  and  66 

minutes  to  labor.  These  labor  talks  are  just  an- 

294  nounceinents,  principally.  The  “Bulletin  Announce¬ 
ment,  3  minutes,”  on  February  14,  and  the  bulletin 

announcements  on  each  of  those  dates  were  different  an¬ 
nouncements  that  organizations  request  to  be  made  over 
the  air.  The  reason  we  are  only  giving  that  much  time  to 
labor  now  is  because  there  is  no  laboring  man — that  time 
the  laboring  man  is  working,  he  is  not  at  home.  I  don’t 
recollect  how  much  time  we  gave  to  labor  when  we  had  full 
time,  but  as  they  would  come  along — as  international 

295  officers  would  come  along,  or  anyone  that  had  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  labor,  we  would  put  them  on  the  air. 

As  to  your  understanding  that  our  plea  here  largely  is 
that  we  can’t  give  more  time  because  we  are  not  on  late 
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enough  at  night,  it  is  useless — not  only  that  but  the  inter¬ 
ference  caused  by  KYW  and  the  interference  from  KDKA 
at  Pittsburgh.  We  haven’t  got  enough  listener^  to  amount 
to  anything.  They  say:  “We  don’t  get  your  station  at  all 
any  more.”  I  believe  on  November  5,  1928,  we  had  full 
time  on  the  air.  The  program  of  WCFL,  484  meters — that 
was  a  good  wave  length.  One  of  the  best.  Yes,  we  were 
on  the  air  full  time  on  November  5,  1928,  with  one  of  the 
best  wave  lengths  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  newspaper  program  you  sHow  me,  we 
didn’t  give  any  time  to  labor  on  November  5,  1928. 

296  On  November  9, 1928,  we  were  still  havijig  full  time 
on  the  air  with  the  same  wave  length,  484  meters. 

I  don’t  believe  there  was  anything  given  to  labor.  I  have 
no  idea  with  reference  to  the  program  you  sl^ow  me  for 
November  5.  The  newspapers  print  as  much  as  the  pro¬ 
grams  as  they  feel  disposed  to.  They  don’t  print  all  the 
programs.  For  some  unknown  reasons  they  stopped  doing 
it  and  what  they  printed  was  very  seriously  in  spots — I 
don’t  suppose  they  printed  any  labor  talks.  Ij  know  you 
mean  the  programs,  not  the  talks,  but  the  programs  may 
have  something  and  still  not  have  the  labor  talks.  You 
ask  me  whether  at  that  particular  time  we  gave  labor  a 
minute.  I  gave  labor  all  the  time  they  wanted  and  asked  for 
in  every  particular.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  that  sta¬ 
tion  was  not  open  to  labor,  free  of  cost  or  anything  else, 
any  time  they  wanted  it.  Any  time  a  man  has  a  message 
to  deliver  over  the  air,  the  station  is  there^  because  it 

297  is  in  control  of  labor  and  we  are  the  judge  of  that. 
As  to  whether  I  can  produce  for  this  Commission 

from  our  files,  public  or  private,  a  newspaper  that  printed 
any  of  the  programs  or  series  of  programs  on  this  channel, 
saying  how  much  time  we  really  gave  to  labor,  jl  repeat  I 
gave  them  all  they  wanted.  I  haven’t  got  the  details.  We 
keep  a  log,  but  I  did  not  bring  it  down  here  with  me.  I 
ought  to  know  the  facts,  but  I  don’t  know  thefn.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  need  more  time  when  the  time  comes 

298  for  it.  As  to  our  broadcasting  patent  medicine  ad¬ 
vertisements  over  our  station,  I  don’t  know  that  they 

call  them  patent  medicine.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  Dr.  Clark, 
he  broadcasts  over  our  station  and  I  have  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  by  him,  that  is  the  reason  I  am  here  today.  I  am 
familiar  with  his  lectures  that  he  gives  over  our!  station. 
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Mr.  Littlepage:  This  lecture  by  Mr.  Clark,  which  this 
purports  to  be  entirely  certified,  I  think  might  be  of  interest 
on  this  question  of  the  use  of  the  air,  public  service.  I 
want  to  call  the  Commission’s  attention  to  this  lecture 
(reading)  : 

“  Address  of  Dr.  P.  L.  Clark. 

(Radio  Broadcast  Wed.  July  11,  1928,  WCFL.) 

“The  man  who  takes  a  step  forward  always  brings  him¬ 
self  up  against  the  stone  wall  of  convention,  superstitution, 
ignorance  and  self-interest  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
his  accomplishment. 

299  “I  am  going  to  quote  you  a  word  from  the  June 
‘Candle,’  sent  to  me  by  the  Giles  Can  Company,  be¬ 
cause  I  suppose  I  use  ten  cents’  worth  of  can  once  in  a 
while  for  our  good  santalogical  oil : — 

“  ‘The  following  item  appeared  in  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  61  yearns  ago.  The  way  of  achievement,  even  in  those 
days,  was  not  free  of  criticism  and  discouragement.  Here 
is  the  item: 

‘A  man  about  46  years  of  age,  giving  the  name  of  Joshua 
Coppersmith,  has  been  arrested  for  attempting  to  extort 
money  from  ignorant  people  by  exhibiting  a  device  which 
he  says  will  convey  the  human  voice  over  metalic  wires  so 
that  it  will  be  heard  at  the  other  end  by  those  who  listen. 
He  calls  the  instrument  a  “telephone,”  which  is  obviously 
intended  to  imitate  the  word  “telegraph”  and  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  who  know  of  the  success  of  the  Morse  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  impossible  to  transmit  the  human  voice  over 
wires,  and  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  have  no  practical 
value.  The  authorities  who  made  this  criticism  are  to  be 
congratulated.’ 

You  see  this  man  Coppersmith,  having  devised  a  method 
for  talking  over  wires,  was  arrested  since  he  was  born  for 
monumental  foolishness.  Just  how  many  hundred  millions 
do  you  think  you  would  be  worth  today  if  you  could  have 
gotten  a  half  interest  in  his  invention,  or  his  folly?  Chaun- 
cey  Depew  later  was  offered  a  half  interest  in  Bell’s  patent 
for  $5,000,  I  believe  it  was,  but  Chauncey  was  ‘too 

300  wise, ’  and  knew  too  much  to  be  fooled  with  that  sort 
of  thing,  so  he  missed  out.  The  boys  who  have  de¬ 
veloped  Bell’s  patent  to  its  present  usefulness,  I  guess, 
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own  pretty  near  half  the  United  States  and  are  worth  so 
many  hundred  million  dollars  that  it  is  useless  to  count  it.” 

'‘Now  I  come  along  and  after  twenty-five  years  have  de¬ 
veloped  Santology,  the  science  of  health,  and  while  asthma 
has  never  before  been  cured,  I  am  curing  it  jevery  day. 
Where  rheumatism  has  never  been  cured  I  am  curing  it 
every  day.  Instead  of  slicing  up  people  and  getting  the  gall¬ 
stones  out  of  them,  I  am  treating  them  and  getting  the 
poison  out  of  the  body  and  restoring  its  normal  alkalinity 
and  the  gallstones  dissolve  and  pass  out  as  sand,  and  I  am 
doing  this  every  day — have  a  man  in  the  hou^e  now  and 
have  had  several  more  in  the  last  few  weeks-4when  thev 

mt 

have  all  gall  bladder  trouble  and  the  flowers  dandling  along 
with  it,  they  come  in  here  and  get  the  poisons  out  of  the  body 
and  the  pains  leave;  and  the  normal  functioning  pf  the  liver 
and  the  gall  bladder  and  gall  ducts  and  every  organ  of  the 
body  is  restored.  They  come  in  with  diabetes — and  diabetes 
have  never  been  cured  yet  by  the  ordinary  medical  method. 
They  shoot  insulin  into  you,  or  any  other  rotten  jserum  that 
can  me  thought  of,  but  no  one  thinks  of  getting  the  toxic  poi¬ 
soning  out  of  the  body  and  restoring  the  normal  alkalinity 
except  the  founder  of  Santology,  the  science  of  health.  Then 
the  sugar  goes  out  of  the  urine  and  stays  put,  as  long 

301  as  people  halfway  abey  the  laws  of  the  jCreator  in 
their  daily  habits  of  living.  When  they  have  Bright’s 

disease  they  are  usually  fed  along  by  medical  methods  until 
they  die  off  before  their  time,  but  here,  as  thejc  get  their 
blood  clean,  the  inflammation  goes  out  of  the  kidneys;  the 
high  blood  pressure  is  reduced;  the  albumin  disappears 
from  the  urine,  and  health  is  restored,  and  we  c|o  this  just 
by  getting  the  toxic  poison  out  of  the  body  and  restoring  the 
normal  alkalinity. 

“Now  what  would  I  do  in  a  case  of  smallpox?  Here  is  the 
answer:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  got  a  special  delivery  letter 
from  a  Chiropractor  in  the  central  part  of  the  stdte,  asking 
what  he  should  do,  because  he  had  been  quarantined  with 
the  small  pox.  I  called  them  on  the  telephone ;  gbt  the  wife, 
and  told  her  what  to  do.  Here  is  the  reply  under  date  of 
June  23rd:” 

| 

Mr.  Littlepage:  I  want  to  call  the  Commission’s 

302  attention,  to  the  very  great  similarity  between  the 
language  used  by  the  doctor  and  the  language  used 
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in  this  letter.  This  is  one  of  the  paid  programs  that  goes 
out  from  WCFL.  Mr.  Nockels  said  he  had  taken  his  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  is  here.  I  think  that  was  a 
pretty  good  recommendation.  This  is  the  letter  that  he 
says  he  received  (reading) : 

“Dear  Dr.  Clark:  I  have  been  going  to  drop  you 

303  a  line  the  past  several  days  and  tell  you  I  got  through 
the  smallpox  0.  K.  Many  thanks  for  your  advice. 

Was  not  sick  at  all,  and  the  third  day  after  following  your 
instructions  my  tongue  and  breath  cleared  up  and  I  felt 
fine.  I  used  plenty  of  Sanatological  oil  and  sure  knocked  the 
poison  flying.  One  thing  I  did  that  I  never  did  before  was 
to  get  enough  green  onions,  for  I  surely  had  my  fill  when  I 
was  so  I  was  situated  so  I  could  eat  all  of  them  I  wanted  and 
not  be  offensive  to  others.  Also  ate  plenty  of  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  and  most  of  them  in  the  raw  state,  for  they  seemed 
to  taste  so  much  better  than  cooked.  No  starches  or 
proteins,  but  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  My  skin  is  clearer 
now  than  before,  although  we  are  pretty  careful  livers 
anyway  and  take  care  of  ourselves  otherwise.  I  am  having 
good  results  with  a  couple  of  cases  of  toxic  goitre  by  com¬ 
plete  elimination  and  right  living.  Beats  the  operation  and 

the  patients  are  so  much  better  afterwards. 

▲ 

“So  you  see  from  this  chiropractor’s  letter  he  got  through 
smallpox  by  following  the  santological  methods,  and  also, 
you  got  that,  he  is  curing  toxic  goitre  by  using  santological 
methods.  He  got  acquainted  with  me  by  having  me  treat 
the  little  daughter  who  had  swollen  glands  in  the  neck,  with 
which  h<?  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything.  By  fol- 

304  lowing  my  directions  the  little  girl  was  completely 
restored  to  health  and  has  been  kept  so  ever  since, 

and  that  has  been  three  or  four  years  ago. 

“Now,  just  to  cap  the  climax,  listen  to  this  one  received 
from  a  lady  out  in  Elgin: 

‘Have  just  finished  reading  booklet  given  me  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  “Be  Your  Own  Doctor,”  which  coincides  with  my  find¬ 
ings.  I  have  reared  a  family  of  four — three  daughters  and 
one  son — and  have  never  had  to  call  a  doctor.  All  four  are 
married  and  I  am  in  my  sixty-second  year.  I  have  a  lump 
on  the  front  of  my  neck.  It  is  hard  and  moves  up  and 
down  when  I  swallow,  so  I  am  sending  for  your  “Daily 
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Diet  Guide”;  also  send  me  three  of  the  books  “Be  Your 
Own  Doctor”  Santology.  I  wish  each  of  my  j daughters  to 
have  one.  When  I  began  to  read  this  book  I  could  see  the 
greatest  light  that  medical  science  has  ever  thrown  on  the 
screen  of  humanities  benefits.  You  have  pushed  the  world 
aside  to  aid,  instead  of  being  aided.  First  Eligs,  then  John 
the  Baptist  and  now  you.’  I  seem  to  be  traveling  in  good 
company. 

This  letter  from  this  good  woman  shows  how  people  all 
over  the  country  are  beginning  to  understand  and  compre¬ 
hend  santology,  the  science  of  health. 

You  can  get  ‘Be  Your  Own  Doctor’  bookleft  she  wanted 
for  her  daughter  for  the  asking.  Write  The  Health  School, 
2637  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  the  4 Be  Your | Own  Doctor’ 
will  be  mailed  without  charge. 

305  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  near  traged^  at  the  bunco 
party  caused  by  Carroll  ice  cream.  It  seems  one  of 
my  nurses  had  eaten  Carroll  ice  cream  before  and  finding 
it  so  good  that  when  she  saw  the  three  big  tubs  of  Carroll 
ice  cream  she  started  for  them  in  such  a  hurry  that  she 
walked  off  the  stage,  breaking  two  ribs  and  Almost  break¬ 
ing  her  neck.  Carroll  ice  cream  must  be  some  ice  cream  if 
a  girl  tries  to  walk  on  air  to  get  it. 

I  have  just  brought  out  the  fourth  edition  of  my  book 
‘How  to  Live  and  Eat  For  Health,’  which  is  the  greatest 
book  on  diet  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  is  the  only  book 
that  tells  you  just  what  foods  are  fit  to  eat,  the  combina¬ 
tions  in  which  thev  should  be  eaten  and  how  to  eat  them 

j  i 

and  to  keep  you  well.  This  book  in  the  new  |and  enlarged 
fourth  edition,  with  two  new  important  chapters,  added 
costs  only  $2.50.  The  book  contains  275  pagps.  We  have 
now  sold  over  16,000  of  these  books.  Send  to  2637  Prairie 
Ave.  If  you  will  send  in  your  name  we  will  mail  you  some 
valuable  information  free  of  charge,  2637  Prdirie  Ave. 

The  greatest  clinic  in  the  world  is  held  every  Thursday 
evening  at  7  o’clock  at  Oriental  Hall  at  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  State  and  Randolph  Street.  You  and- your  friends 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  Every  evening  at  the  clinic 
we  have  music  from  artists  sent  us|  by  Mr.  Carl 
306-320  Craven  of  the  Craven  Studio,  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  tenors  and  teachers  of  voice!  culture. 
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If  vou  arc  ill  come  clown  to  the  health  house,  2637  Prairie 
Ave.  Some  of  us  will  sit  down  with  you  and  tell  you  what 
you  have  done  and  are  doing  to  make  you  ill,  and  what  you 
have  to  do  to  get  well.  We  will  do  this  without  any  charge 
whatever.  We  will  show  you  how  to  cure  Bright’s  disease, 
diabetes,  asthma,  rheumatism,  digestinal  troubles  and  so- 
called  gall  bladder  infection. 

When  vou  understand  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease  you 
can  go  on  with  treatment  or  not  as  you  desire  without  any 
obligation  whatever  for  such  valuable  information. 


The  more  devitalized  food  vou  eat 

The  sooner  vou  are  sure  to  meet  Saint  Pete. 
If  on  starches,  pastries  at  the  same  meal  you  feed, 
The  sooner  wooden  kimona  you  will  need. 


Good  night ! ’  7 

321  I  don’t  believe  we  ever  had  Dr.  Clark  on  more: 
than  we  had  labor.  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  heard  about 

Nurito.  I  heard  about  all  those  things  when  I  was  in  the 
sanitarium.  I  don't  recollect  that  1  have  heard  it  over  our 
radio  station. 

322  In  regard  to  the  following  matter  which  you  say 
was  announced  over  WCFL: 

“And  here  is  the  greatest  news  that  was  ever  broad¬ 
casted  for  anyone  suffering  from  rheumatism,  neuritis, 
neuralgia  or  lumbago.  A  Xew  York  specialist  who  has 
miraculously  relieved  the  pains  of  thousands  of  such  suf¬ 
ferers  has  been  persuaded  to  offer  his  marvelous  medicine 
prescription  through  druggists.  It  is  called  ‘Nurito’,  and 
it  is  guaranteed  to  give  quick  and  sure  relief  to  even  the 
bed-ridden  sufferers  from  these  ailments.  Get  a  box  of 
Nurito  from  your  druggist  and  you  do  not  have  to  even 
suffer  another  hour.  If  it  does  not  drive  away  the  worst 
pain  the  druggist  will  return  your  money.  Get  a  pencil 
and  take  the  name  4 N-u-r-i-t-o’.  And  trv  it  out.  Try  it 
today,” 

323  1  don’t  know  as  I  am  familiar  with  Section  19  of 
the  Radio  Law.  I  have  read  it.  I  do  not  recall 

that  Section  19  of  the  Radio  Law  requires  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress  that  all  of  these  sponsored  programs  be 
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identified  by  the  sponsor.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  one 
given  by  our  own  announcer  in  direct  violation'  of  Section 
19  of  the  Radio  Act.  I  am  not  familiar  with!  Dr.  Plain 
that  broadcasts  over  our  station;  I  think  I  have  heard  his 
lectures.  I  believe  all  of  those  things,  as  a  matter  of  diet, 
that  Dr.  Clark  preaches. 

324  In  regard  to  the  program  given  over  bur  station 
on  April  13,  1929,  which  you  quote  to  me,  and  inf 

which  certain  exercises  are  given  over  our  station  which 
you  read  as  follows  : 

‘ 4  The  exact  time  is  7 :07.  Come  on,  all  you  sleepy  heads, 
and  bounce  out  of  your  beds,  and  so  forth,”  and  come  with 
the  Professor,  and  get  ready  for  the  exercises. 

“The  Professor:  Stand  erect  now,”  and  so  forth. 

Yes,  that  is  a  phonograph  record;  I  don’t  know  in  that 
instance  where  it  was  announced  that  it  was  a  phonograph 
record,  but  from  7  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  9  o’clock 
we  broadcast  phonograph  records  and  so  announce  it  con¬ 
tinuously  during  the  two  hours.  I  don’t  know  what  you 
don’t  see  there,  but  that  is  very  strict  during  those  hours 
because  the  Brunswick  people,  with  whom  we  have  a  con¬ 
tract,  require  us  to  announce  the  records. 

I  know  the  court  reporter  swears  is  a  true  and  ac- 

325  curate  transcript  of  our  broadcast,  that’s  all  right. 
You  are  picking  out  one  instance  there,  i  I  say  that 

we  persistently  and  continuously  announce  it.  |As  to  noth¬ 
ing  being  said  about  exercise  No.  7  being  a  phonograph 
record,  I  don’t  care  to  look  over  what  you  put  down  there, 
I  am  just  telling  you  what  the  facts  ajre. 

326  Every  listener  knows  that  the  song,  !“I  get  the 
blues  when  it  rains”,  requested  by  telephone  from 

Niles,  Michigan,  from  Mrs.  Alice  Reinhart,  and  from  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  played  on  a  record.  I  know  the  regulations 
of  this  Commission  are  to  announce  that,  and  \^e  are  verv 
particular  about  that,  if  you  please.  I  don 't  iknow  what 
a  man  takes  down  that  is  paid  to  get  something  against 
somebody,  whether  he  is  a  court  reporter,  or  jwhat  he  is. 
He  mav  be  working  for  where  he  gets  his  monev  from.  I 
am  not  intimating  that  you  would  hire  a  court  reporter 
to  get  a  false  record.  We  are  all  human,  ain’t  we?  We 
know  where  our  job  comes  from.  I  don’t  sav  that  counsel 

*  i 
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in  this  case  would  have  intentionally  employed  any  court 
reporter  to  make  a  false  record.  I  don’t  think  counsel 
had  a  thing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  willing  to  absolve  counsel 
from  all  that.  I  don’t  think  it  comes  from  that  source 
at  all.  I  think  it  comes  from  the  source  that  is  going  to 
have  labor  off  the  air  if  they  can  get  them  off. 

327  As  to  the  program  you  mention  under  date  of 
November  2,  1928,  and  the  song  “Sunbeam”  being 

put  over  our  station  without  any  announcement  that  it 
is  a  phonograph  record,  also  the  same  statement  on  the 
song  “Half  way  to  Heaven”,  and  other  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  being  put  over  our  station  and  not  announced  as 
phonograph  records,  we  play  records  regularly  two  hours. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Then  read  the  following  affidavit: 

“State  of  Illinois, 

7  * 

County  of  Cook,  ss : 

Louis  N.  Shumacher  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  says 
that  he  is  a  court  stenographer  doing  business  in  the  City 
of  Chicago;  that  he  reported  in  shorthand  the  program 
over  WCFL  on  Friday,  November  2nd,  1928  and  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  his  shorthand 
notes  so  taken  as  aforesaid. 

(Signed)  L.  N.  SHUMACHER. 

328  “Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day 
of  April,  1929. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  F.  FITZGERALD, 

[seal.]  i  Notary  Public. 

And  signed  by  him  and  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  a 
notary  public. 

329  Mr.  Littlepage  then  read  the  following,  stating 
that  it  was  sworn  to  by  a  stenographer  as  a  part  of 

WCFL  program  on  April  11,  1924: 

“A  great  many  people  have  written  to  us  asking  how 
they  can  make  sound  and  profitable  stock  and  bond  invest¬ 
ments.  We  have  at  all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  se¬ 
curities  provided  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  company  back  of  the  securities.  Sound 
investment  means  independence  today  and  in  your  old 
age  too. 
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4 ‘It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make  money  and 
others  do  not.  The  difference  between  a  good  investment 
and  a  poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the  offering.  Those 
fortunate  investors  who  have  made  fortunes  put  of  stocks 
and  bonds  have  set  a  good  example.  ’  ’ 

i 

i 

330  Mr.  Littlepage :  The  announcer  of  your  radio  sta¬ 
tion  is  speaking.  And  in  that  connection,  the  pro¬ 
gram  here  shows,  or  fails  to  show,  rather,  whb  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  that  program,  or  who  is  paying  for  it,  or  who  is  behind 
it,  in  strict  violation  of  Section  19  of  the  Radio  Act.  There 
is  no  statement  here  of  who  is  behind  it,  or  wpat  company 
is  paying  for  it,  or  anything  like  that. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Is  there  a  banking  house  referred 
to? 

Mr.  Littlepage :  There  is  no  banking  house  Pr  brokerage 
concern  referred  to.  I  had  better  read  it.  It  is  not  very 
long  (reading) : 

“  12 :30  p.  m.  Announcement :  A  great  many  people  have 
written  to  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  stock  and  bond  investments.  We  have! at  all  times 
urged  the  purchase  of  securities  provided  the  investment 
is  made  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  company  back 
of  the  securities.  Sound  investment  means  independence 
today  and  in  your  old  age  too. 

“It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make  money  and 
others  do  not.  The  difference  between  a  good  investment 
and  a  poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the  offering.  Those 
fortunate  investors  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  stock 
and  bonds  have  set  a  good  example.  Follow  tlieir  lead  and 
join  their  ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  spa^e  cash  work 
for  you.  Buy  stock  but  buy  good  stock.  Knpw  what  you 
are  doing.  Learn  the  facts. 

331  “Now  let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely  sound 
investment  that  has  passed  the  acid  tefets  of  all  re¬ 
quirements.  This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent 
dividends  ever  since  the  issuing  company  has  been  in 
business.  This  is  a  well  known  concern  engaged  in  a  most 
essential  business.  Big  monied  investors  already  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Now  those  who  have 
small  as  well  as  large  funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy 
into  the  company. 
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“Here  are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  require¬ 
ments.  The  common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends 
ever  since  the  original  incorporation  of  the  company.  The 
first  dividend  payment  for  this  year  amounted  to  15  per 
cent  clear  profit.  From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is  a 
certified  and  recommended  opportunity.  Take  advantage 
of  it.  Learn  full  details  by  writing  to  WCFL  for  complete 
facts  concerning  this  investment. 

“The  investment  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  safe 
and  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  special  in¬ 
surance  feature  sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and 
a  well  known  insurance  company.  ’  ’ 

332  “A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  imme¬ 
diate  investment.  Therefore  if  you  have  available 

funds,  large  or  small,  it  makes  no  difference,  write  for  the 
facts,  and  learn  about  the  company,  its  business,  location, 
and  earnings  for  the  past  several  years.  Remember,  this 
investment  will  stand  the  closest  investigation.  Just  write 
a  postal  card  or  letter  to  radio  station  WCFL,  at  623  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  send  your  name  and  address 
and  ask  for  confidential  information  about  the  unusual  in¬ 
vestment  opportunity  now  offered.  Your  inquiry  does  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way,  but  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts. 
Act  at  once.  Mail  your  letter  or  card  immediately,  or  call 
this  station.  The  telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182. 
Send  vour  letter  or  call  right  avrav.  ’  ’ 

333  The  Witness:  As  to  whether  we  are  paid  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  stock,  I  do  not  know  what  that  stock 

is.  You  can  ask  the  announcer  about  that  and  he  will  tell 
you  I  expect.  We  have  no  stock  of  our  own  to  sell  over 
Radio  Station  WCFL.  I  expect  it  was  somebody  else’s 
stock.  As  to  j  whether  we  were  being  paid  for  this  talk, 
I  do  not  know  about  that  now.  I  do  not  understand  the 
circumstances  of  it  at  all.  You  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  is  another  violation  of  Section  19  of  the  Radio 
Act;  then  I  think  I  will  have  to  discharge  the  an- 

334  nouncer  when  I  get  back.  Our  announcer  has  in¬ 
structions  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  he  does  not 

do  it  his  job  is  gone.  Sometimes  I  suppose  they  do  get  a 
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little  bit  lazy  and  do  not  care  about  stretching  it  out  in 
advertising. 

As  to  whether  any  use  was  made  of  our  radio  sta¬ 
tion  by  candidates  for  national  office  in  the,  recent  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  I  forget  now  about  that.  It  was  being 
used  by  some  candidates  for  some  political  office,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  about  that.  I  say  that  I  forget  who 

335  spoke  over  our  radio  station  in  the  campaign.  No, 
I  do  not  recall  quoting  a  price  of  $500  hn  hour  to  a 

candidate  for  a  talk  over  our  station.  I  think!  the  regular 
rate  is  $400  an  hour,  but  I  do  not  recollect.  jOur  station 
broadcasts  chain  programs  sent  to  us  by  tjie  National 
Broadcasting  company,  I  do  not  know  who  oyrns  it.  We 
have  not  as  yet  originated  programs  for  the  chain. 

336  Yes,  this  National  Broadcasting  Company  is  one  of 
the  big  concerns  that  I  protested  against  before  the 

House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
have  not  changed  my  mind  about  it  either.  I  may  say  yes 
it  is  one  of  the  dominating  broadcasting  concerns  in  this 
country.  Yes,  I  have  attacked  it  and  do  attack  it  now. 
Judge  Thompson  represented  me,  with  authority  to  speak 
for  me,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Q.  I  find  on  page  224,  Part  I,  of  the  Hearing  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  which  has  been  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
some  of  his  testimony,  in  a  statement  headed,  “Hope 
Thompson,  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Broadcasting  Station,  Chicago,  Illinois.’ ’  In  this  state¬ 
ment  he  says :  j 

“The  Westinghouse  Company  owns  five  stations,  all  in 
the  National  Broadcasting  chain,  on  cleared  channels,  and 
three  of  them  with  high  power.  In  fact,  it  hhs  so  many 
that  it  leases  KYW  to  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  That 
is  a  5,000-watt  station  located  in  the  heart  of  Chicago  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Commission  and  ovfer  our  pro¬ 
test.  It  blankets  our  station  WCFL,”  etc. 

337  At  another  place  Mr.  Thompson  says: 

“In  Chicago  eight  high  power  cleared  channel  sta¬ 
tions  are  on  this  chain  program.  All  of  these!  chain  pro- 
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grams  come  out  of  New  York,  and  I  might  say  originate 
with  two  broadcasting  corporations.  All  of  these  stations, 
or  practically  all,  are  operating  for  profit  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  ’  ’ 

That  is  one  of  the  companies  that  you  are  hooked  up  with 
now,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Nockels?  A.  I  will  say  that  those  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  bv  Mr.  William  Green,  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Chairman  Robinson:  It  is  a  mighty  nice  thing  when  labor 
and  capital  get  together. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Yes,  that  is  fine. 

The  Witness:  But  that  has  not  changed  our  opinion 
about  it  at  all.  It  just  shows  progress,  Judge  Robinson. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage:  Judge  Thompson  representing  us 
said : 

“We  believe  that  the  certain  tendency  of  high  power, 
cleared  channels,  and  chain  hook-ups,  is  to  centralize  and 
monopolize  the  industry.’ ’ 

A.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  true. 

Q.  My  understanding  is  that  that  is  what  you  want  to 
do,  to  get  a  hook-up,  and  so  forth,  but  you  have  it  now 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  have  you  not? 
A.  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not.  We  are  just  trying  to 
break  into  the  monopoly. 

338  Q.  If  you  get  into  it  v ou  will  be  with  it.  A.  Prob- 
ablv  we  will  be  one  of  them.  In  the  meantime  we 

think  we  are  justified  in  being  in  the  monopoly,  so  that  we 
will  have  some  place  to  go  without  having  to  ask  the  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  hoggers  of  the  air  for  the  privilege  of  broad¬ 
casting  on  the  air. 

I  think  it  is  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  hours  per  week 
we  give  to  N.  B.  C.  programs.  There  is  one  program 
that  is  commercial,  and  the  others  are  sustaining  pro¬ 
grams.  I  do  not  think  they  average  over  an  hour  a  day. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  other  stations  in  Chicago  also 
broadcasting  programs  of  N.  B.  C.  They  do  not  all  simul¬ 
taneously  broadcast  the  same  program  in  Chicago,  we  get 
programs  that  no  other  station  in  Chicago  has  from  the 
N.  B.  C. 

339  WGN,  KYW,  WLS,  WENR,  and  WCFL  are,  I 
believe,  hooked  up  with  N.  B.  C.,  that  means  five  sta- 
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tions  in  Chicago  that  have  the  National  Broadcasting 
chain.  I  don’t  know  how  many  stations  on  the  Columbia 
chain.  j 

340  When  the  N.  B.  C.  program  is  going  over  our  sta¬ 
tion  there  is  no  duplication  of  that  program  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  that  time.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  special  program, 
hut  is  a  question  that  we  are  putting  on  a  pjart  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  chain  at  a  time  when  nobody  else 
in  Chicago  is  doing  it.  For  instance,  on  Monday  night 
we  will  be  on  from  6:30  until  7:30  with  Roxy  and  his 
Gang  from  New  York  City,  for  which  we  pay  $50  an  hour. 
The  week’s  program  that  you  gave  me  as  to  the  amount 
of  labor  shows  66  minutes’  labor,  and  that  is  against  seven 
or  eight  hours  for  other  things;  that  is  of  cours^  according 
to  your  record  there.  We  do  not  always  put  lpbor  on  at 
any  one  particular  time.  But  that  at  any  time  tjhat  a  mes¬ 
sage  comes  along  we  put  it  on  because  of  being  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  control  of  the  station.  That  was  the  idea  of  the 
station.  I  don’t  know  what  stations  in  Chicago  now  are 

on  the  Columbia  chain.  I  think  the  Daily  News  for 

341  one.  WBBM  is  a  part  time  station  and  uses  the 
Columbia  chain  and  I  guess  Columbia  chain  is  a 

competitor  of  N.  B.  C. 

Q.  Our  attitude  down  here,  then,  in  applying  for  full 
time  and  for  this  wave  length  does  not  put!  ns  in  the 
position  of  fighting  the  battles  of  N.  B.  C.  j  A.  I  will 
tell  you  how  that  came  about:  When  we  made  lapplication 
for  a  modification  of  our  wave  length  we  applied  it  to 
WLS  and  WENR  and  WON  and  WBBM  and  bll  the  rest 
of  the  cleared  channels  that  were  in  Chicago  &nd  divided 
channels;  and  we  sent  that  in  to  the  Federal  ^adio  Com¬ 
mission.  And  then  I  take  it  that  we  got  a  conimunication 
that  a  rule  had  been  made  that  we  would  have  to  designate 
the  station,  or  rather  that  we  would  have  to  designate  the 
wave  length.  So  we  withdrew  our  application  for  modi¬ 
fication  in  that  way,  and  we  designated  it  and  our  po¬ 
sition  had  been  and  is  today  that  the  labor  movement  in 
this  country,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
groups  that  they  represent,  are  justly  entitled  to  a  cleared, 

11— 4972a  ! 
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unlimited  time  channel  in  the  air  out  of  the  ninety 

342  channels,  or  one  of  the  channels  of  which  forty  chan¬ 
nels  have  been  let  out  in  this  country. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  required  to  designate  this  chan¬ 
nel  that  you  were  going  to  apply  for  you  did  not  desig¬ 
nate  a  channel  occupied  by  any  one  station  exclusively  in 
Chicago,  did  you?  A.  The  application  we  have  on  file, 
in  it  we  designated  770  kilocycles,  which  is  now  used  by 
WBBM  in  Chicago  and  KFAB  in  Lincoln.  The  record 
shows  the  division  of  time  there  as  three-sevenths  for  one 
and  four-sevenths  for  the  other.  As  to  what  was  in  my 
mind  that  induced  me  to  apply  for  a  channel  occupied  by 
two  stations  rather  than  some  channel  in  Chicago  occupied 
by  only  one  station — just  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  their  rules.  My  partic¬ 
ular  reason  was  that  this  was  an  individual,  pri- 

343  vate,  commercial  proposition,  with  no  organization 
or  even  business  behind  it ;  that  it  should  have  been 

given  preference  over  our  station  representing  millions 
of  people  as  we  do.  I  am  speaking  of  Station  AVBBM 
and  not  of  Station  KFAB.  As  to  my  assuming  that  be- 
cause  of  its  being  a  private  station,  independently  owned 
I  naturally  would  not  meet  the  opposition  that  I  would 
if  I  had  applied  for  one  owned  by  one  of  the  newspapers 
in  Chicago,  I  would  have  much  rather  applied  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  station  than  for  anv  other  station  I  know  of 
in  Chicago,  but  my  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  that  the 
Tribune  has  a  local  circulation  and  probably  has  much 
more  reason  than  one  that  did  not  have  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  back  of  it.  The  Tribune  has  not  onlv  a 

344  newspaper  but  a  radio  station,  and  this  station  that 
we  are  fighting  is  nothing  but  a  radio  station,  with 

no  newspaper.  As  to  how  many  stations  there  would  be 
on  the  National  Broadcasting  chain  in  Chicago  with  full 
time  as  compared  with  the  Columbia  chain  if  our  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  granted,  I  see  no  difference  between  the 
Columbia  chain  and  the  National  Broadcasting  chain.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  either  one  of  them.  One  looks  the 
same  to  me  as  the  other.  As  to  whether  we  will  have  more 
chain  programs  if  we  get  this  modification  that  we  are 
applying  for,  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it  we  will  take  it 
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off.  That  is  what  we  intend  to  do,  to  have  bur  own  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  relay  broadcasting.  As  to  our  Ranting  more 
time  for  labor,  we  will  have  a  network  of  stations  affiliated 
with  u*s,  taking  programs  from  us.  We  have  no  contract . 
with  N.  B.  C.,  but  we  broadcast  its  programs!  if  they  have 
something  w’e  think  would  be  of  interest  and  a  good  pro¬ 
gram,  vre  buy  it,  and  we  leave  it  out  when  we  want  to 
do  it.  As  to  what  I  think  would  be !  the  effective 

345  service  area  of  our  station  if  we  get  this  assign¬ 
ment,  why,  the  engineers  can  answer  that  question 

better  than  I  can.  With  50,000  watts  power  I  suppose 
we  would  serve  as  much  of  the  country  as  apy  other  sta¬ 
tion  would.  As  to  how  much  other  stations  serve,  I  don’t 
know.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  engineers,  j  If  we  really 
carry  out  our  program  and  want  to  reach  all!  of  the  labor 
in  America,  we  would  have  to  have  stations  in  other 
cities,  and  that  is  our  plan.  As  to  where  we  expect  the 
wave  lengths  for  these  other  stations  to  cojne  from,  we 
expect  to  broadcast  on  the  same  wave  length.  We  will 
make  room  for  others  to  get  into  the  game.  Organized 
labor  in  Chicago  has  not  made  an  effort  to  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams  over  one  or  more  stations  of  the  national  chains  so 
far  as  I  know.  I  think  it  is  pretty  expensive. 

346  I  have  never  considered  the  matter  of  whether  I 
could  purchase  time  for  labor  over  other  broadcasting 

stations  cheaper  than  we  could  operate  this  station.  What 
labor  wants  is  the  control,  ownership  and  direction  of  its 
own  station,  and  not  to  have  to  ask  courtesies!  or  favors  of 
individuals  or  corporations,  for  the  privilege  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  at  so  much  per  hour.  The  idea  is  that  we  want  to  be 
boss  of  the  station,  and  when  we  shall  go  on  the  air.  I 
don’t  think  labor  could  get  what  it  wants  cheaper  than  it  is 
now  getting  it.  As  to  whether  the  American  federation  of 
Labor  has  been  turned  down  by  any  broadcasting  company 
in  a  request  to  put  any  of  their  material  on  the  air,  I  don’t 
know.  I  have  never  made  any  inquiries  along  those  lines. 

We  would  not  object  if  a  situation  were  developed,  by 
regulation  or  laws  if  necessary,  which  w~ould  make  these 
stations  as  has  been  discussed  here  somewhat  of  a  utility 
nature,  whereby  labor  could  get  on  the  air  over!  any  of  them, 
and  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 
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347  If  some  law  gave  regulatory  powers  to  tlie  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  or  whatever  body  might  have  su¬ 
pervision,  the  right  to  determine  the  limitation  or  the  char¬ 
acter  of  programs,  the  subjects  or  data  so  far  as  in  their 
opinion  would  be  of  interest  to  the  public  I  would,  and  I 
think  labor  would  be  in  favor  of  such  a  law.  We  ask  noth¬ 
ing  of  anyone  that  would  not  be  given  to  others.  We  have 
used  our  station  to  broadcast  news  as  we  read  it  in  the 
papers,  what  you  read  in  the  papers  is  what  you  might  hear 
broadcasted  over  the  air.  We  have  never  used  our  station 
to  say  over  the  air  that  a  particular  commodity  or  article 

is  not  to  be  purchased. 

348  As  to  whether  we  have  ever  used  our  station  to 
boycott,  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  boycott. 

It  never  has  been  used  to  boycott  anyone. 

Yes,  our  station  is  called  4  4  The  Voice  of  Labor  and  of  the 
Farmer.”  We  give  the  farmer  all  the  time  he  asks  for. 
I  have  none  of  the  farm  material  with  me.  I  cannot  tell 
you  any  program  in  which  we  have  given  much  data  to  the 
farmer,  but  probably  our  Business  Manager  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  that. 

In  this  letter  that  I  identified  this  morning,  with  our  sig¬ 
nature  here,  I  see  that  paragraph  one  says : 

44 A  nation-wide  network  of  radio  stations  for  rebroad¬ 
casting  programs  broadcast  from  WCFL,  the  Voice  of 
Labor  and  of  the  Farmer,  on  short  wave  channels,  without 
the  use  of  wires,  will  be  with  vou  before  this  vear  ends. 

4  4  It  is  our  purpose  to  send  out  on  short  waves  the  same 
•  programs  vke  broadcast  from  our  Station  WCFL.  These 
programs  can  be  picked  up  anywhere  in  the  world  and  re¬ 
broadcast  by  the  local  station.” 

349  These  statements  correctly  explain  my  views. 

As  to  whether  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  say  in 
this  letter,  if  we  are  arranging  for  this  program,  then,  what 
is  the  use  of  the  assignment  we  are  asking  for  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  application;  why  shouldn’t  we  ask  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  named  in  our  application?  Have  not  others  got  it? 
What  is  the  advantage  to  the  Westinghouse  Company,  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  KDKA,  or  anyone  else?  They 
have  cleared  channels.  Will  you  tell  me  any  reason  why 
labor  is  not  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  air? 

We  also  say  in  this  letter: 
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“By  synchronization  of  the  same  broadcasting  frequency 
it  can  be  used  by  all  rebroadcasting  stations,  and  in  this 
way  world-wide  system  of  broadcasting  stations  can  be 
operated  on  one  frequency.” 

i 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  what  is  the  connection  between 
that  program  that  you  are  outlining  there,  about  that  big 
hook-up,  and  this  application  for  770  kilocycles? 

350  As  to  this  being  a  different  proposition  than  our 
request  for  770  kilocycles,  an  entirely  separate  and 

distinct  proposition — oh,  no.  They  are  working  together. 
We  are  asking  for  short  waves,  aren’t  we?  As  to  what  the 
connection  between  our  short  wave  application  and  this 
770  kilocycles  application  is,  we  made  application  for  un¬ 
limited  time.  As  to  whether  or  not  these  two  are  separate 
and  distinct  propositions,  our  short  wave  application  that 
I  refer  to  in  this  letter,  and  this  broadcasting  japplication, 
the  engineer  will  have  to  answer  that  question.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  it  is  just  what  I  wrote. 

I  see  in  this  letter : 

“Therefore  this  appeal  to  you  and  to  all  city  central 
bodies  for  cooperation  in  drafting  in  your  own  language  a 
50-word  night  letter  addressed  to  the  Federal  Kadio  Com¬ 
mission,  requesting  that  WCFL  be  granted  an  exclusive 
national  and  two  short  wave  channels — one  for  day  time 
and  one  for  night — for  relay  broadcasting.  This  telegram 
is  to  be  sent  Monday  night,  April  15,  the  day  before 
W CFL ’s  hearing.  ’  ’ 

| 

Have  you  investigated  enough  to  know  that  if  you  have  this 
hook-up,  and  have  other  stations,  and  are  putting  out  the 
same  program  on  some  synchronization,  I  mean  on  the 
same  synchronization  on  one  50,000-whtt  station, 

351  that  that  would  drown  out  all  the  others?  As  to 
whether  I  have  investigated  enough  to  know  that  if 

we  have  this  hook-up,  and  have  other  stations,  ^nd  put  out 
the  same  program  on  the  same  synchronization  on  one 
50,000-watt  station,  that  that  would  drown  out  all  the  others, 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  engineers  to  work  out,;  I  am  not  a 
radio  technician.  Whether  they  would  have  to  change  their 
wave  length  back  to  770  kilocycles  and  all  that  detail  is  a 
matter  for  our  engineers.  The  profit  and  losb  statement 
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of  WCFL,  which  you  hand  me,  on  which  our  station  is 
scheduled,  attached  to  affidavits  which  were  filed  with  the 
Commission,  looks  like  something  that  we  compiled  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1928,  September  30,  192S.  I  think  that  is  an  ac¬ 
counting  we  gave  out.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  were  op¬ 
erating  full  time  from  January  1,  192S  to  September  30, 
192S,  the  time  covered  by  Schedule  No.  2,  which  shows  the 
income  of  WCFL  for  that  period,  nine  months.  I  expect 
the  income  of  WCFL  of  $72,790.23  according  to  Schedule 
No.  2  is  correct. 

352  I  don’t  recall  how  much  of  that  was  derived  from 
advertising.  I  don’t  recollect  how  much  we  got  from 

the  sale  of  advertising  announcements.  I  don’t  have  any 
idea  of  how'  much  we  received  from  medical  talks.  The 
expenses  for  our  station  in  the  amount  of  $27,620  as  shown 
on  Schedule  No.  3  for  the  Navy  Pier  Station  were  in  con¬ 
nection  with  television  and  the  different  experiments  we 
are  conducting  down  there.  1  do  not  expect  that  the  $30.- 
063.07,  studio  expenses  as  shown  by  Schedule  No.  9,  covers 
all  of  our  programs.  I  think  the  expense  of  our  station  is 
about,  approximately,  $2,500  a  week.  I  should  say  it  was 
all  of  $10,000  a  month,  just  offhand. 

353  As  to  the  financial  statement  vou  have  which  shows 
the  expenses  of  the  station  to  be  $3,340.00  a  month, 

or  approximately  $7,000.00  less  than  the  $10,000.00  I  men¬ 
tioned,.  I  did  not  make  up  these  figures  and  don’t  just  under¬ 
stand  them.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

We  have  given  statements  from  time  to  time  to  our  or¬ 
ganizations  that  have  appropriated  funds  all  over  the 
United  States. 

354  By  Mr.  Reavis: 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  owns  this  station, 
WCFL.  There  are  no  stocks  or  bonds.  It  is  all  by  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  this  station.  The  station  was  con¬ 
structed  largely  bv  voluntary  contributions  of  individual 
members  of  the  Federation.  I  manage  the  station.  I  am 
under  employment  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
for  that  purpose,  and  they  pay  me  a  salary;  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  and  disbursements  of  the  station  are  borne  by  the 
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Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  If  there  is  any  profit 

355  derived  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  istation  it 
goes  to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Laborj  which  is 

not  incorporated  but  is  a  voluntary  organization.  The 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  is  an  organization  of  organi¬ 
zations,  it  is  a  sort  of  central  organization  that  compre¬ 
hends  all  of  the  local  labor  organizations.  I  don’t  know 
where  anybody  got  the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  move  the 
station  to  some  place  adjacent  to  Chicago.  Our  letterhead 
indicated  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  station  in  a  suburb 
of  Chicago  and  we  are  building  a  station  there.  We 

356  have  not  made  any  application  to  move  oiir  station, 

have  we?  The  record  shows  that  we  have  ail  appli¬ 
cation  pending  to  build  a  new  station.  j 

357  &  358  The  Witness :  The  100  acres  of  land,  on  part 

of  which  we  expect  to  erect  a  new  stallion,  is  not 
in  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  in  my 
name,  but  I  bought  it  for  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  application  is  personal  to  me.  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  take 
it  in  my  own  name  for  another  broadcasting  station.  We 
have  been  granted  an  application  for  another  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  at  this  place  where  I  have  purchased 

359  100  acres  of  land. 

If  the  construction  permit  is  granted  the  station 
where  I  have  purchased  land  and  the  one  we  now  operate 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  will  be  combined  into  one  station  I 
expect,  I  have  not  come  to  that  point.  In  other  words,  we 
are  moving  from  the  Navy  Pier  out  to  Downers  Grove  as 
soon  as  we  get  it  completed,  yes. 

We  cannot  move  a  station  and  the  broadcasting  too,  you 
know.  Yes,  the  land  happens  to  be  in  my  nam^.  I  made 
the  purchase  for  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  I  paid 
$500  down  on  the  contract,  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor’s  money,  I  got  it  from  them.  The  title  wa$  not  taken 
in  their  name  because  we  are  not  incorporated,  j 

As  to  what,  in  the  way  of  contracts  or  agreements 

360  in  writing  are  there  between  me  and  the  Chicago 
^Federation  of  Labor  in  reference  to  disposition  of 

the  80  acres  of  land  that  will  not  be  utilized  fpr  a  radio 
station,  the  matter  was  put  in  the  Peoples  Trust!  &  Savings 
Bank,  that  is,  the  trust  deed,  in  my  name.  As  to  what 
there  is  in  the  way  of  a  written  contract  or  agreement  that 
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obligates  me  to  make  a  transfer  of  those  80  acres  to  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  it  is  only  as  the  bank  deals 
with  it,  and  receives  all  the  money  and  pays  out  all  the 
monev.  As  to  whether  T  have  made  any  written  agreement 
under  the  terms  of  which  I  would  be  obligated  to  deed  to  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  this  100  Acres  of  land  I  for¬ 
get  now  just  whether  or  not  we  made  any  written  agree¬ 
ment  obligating  me  to  transfer  to  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor.  But  that  is  what  will  be  done.  That  was  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor’s  monev.  It  was  not  mine.  I 
don’t  know  why  the  title  was  not  taken  in  their  name  in  the 
first  instance.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  anticipate 

361  incorporating.  I  think  they  will  be  in  better  shape 
to  take  title  to  this  100  acres  if  my  construction 

permit  is  granted  than  they  are  now.  This  80  acres  subdi¬ 
vision  proposition  is  not  a  persona!  enterprise  of  mine.  It 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it  myself, 
absolutely  not.  There  is  no  place  in  the  road  where  any¬ 
thing  like  that  is  possible.  As  to  whether  1  can  recall  any 
written  agreement  under  the  terms  of  which  I  am  obligated 
to  transfer  this  land  to  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
only  in  the  resolution  that  this  property  is  owned  by  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  am  the  manager  of 
it  for  them.  Yes,  that  is  a  resolution  of  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  Well,  I  ain’t  got  any  personal 

362  obligation.  We  have  engaged  a  real  estate  firm  to 
subdivide  the  80  acres  for  us,  at  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor’s  instance.  We  were  looking  out  in  that 
direction,  Downers  drove,  out  towards  Wheaton,  for  a 
j)eriod  possibly  of  three  months,  and  testing  out,  and  look¬ 
ing  out  where  the  station  should  be.  1  don’t  recall  whether 
I  acquired  title  to  this  property  some  time  before  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 

for  a  broadcasting  license  out  there.  Yes  sir,  I 

363  answered  a  question  by  .Mr.  Littlepage  that  we  gave 
the  farmer  over  the  present  station  all  the  time  that 

he  wants.  As  to  how  much  time  we  have  given  him,  well, 
the  Cooperative  Buyers’  organization  of  farmers  out  in 
the  Stockyards,  and  the  farmers  from  the  State  organi¬ 
zations  as  they  come  to  the  station,  we  give  them  the  use 
of  the  microphone  to  go  on  the  air.  Besides  that  we  have 
a  contract  with  them.  We  have  given  them  half  time,  that 
is,  half  of  our  time.  No;  they  have  not  taken  it.  I  do 
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not  know  how  much  time  has  been  utilized  by  any  farmers’ 
organizations  over  our  broadcasting  station.  Probably  the 
Manager  might  figure  that  out.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  given 
them  some  time  in  .the  last  three  months.  I  cannot 

364  approximate  the  amount  of  time,  but  the  Manager 
can  probably  do  that  better  than  I  can.j  The  Farm 

organizations  that  have  been  utilizing  our  microphone  are 
the  International  Farmers’  Union  of  America,  a  fraternal 
organization  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  They  both  use  our  microphone  whenever  they  come 
to  town,  I  don’t  recollect  how  long  since  they  have  used 
it.  They  have  used  it  in  the  past  three  months,  in  the 
past  three  weeks  I  think.  We  have  a  contract  with  the 
organization  for  the  payment  of  a  dollar  a  ye^r  and  divid¬ 
ing  time  with  them.  Our  station  goes  on  the:  air  now,  at 
7  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  think  they  actually  operate 
ten  hours  a  day. 

365  Chaiman  Robinson :  Do  you  operate  all  of  the  time 
until  sunset  out  West?  All  the  time  frpm  7  o’clock 

in  the  morning  until  you  must  sign  off? 

The  Witness:  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hours. 

Redirect  examination. 


By  Mr.  Thompson:  | 

You  show  me  several  sheets  of  programs.  One  of  them 
purports  to  be  a  program  for  the  week  beginning  Saturday, 
April  13,  1929.  I  think  that  is  correct.  These! others  pur¬ 
port  to  be  for  about  one  week  in  each  month  in  the  past 
six  or  seven  months.  In  my  judgment  they  arc  these  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate  programs. 

366  Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  offer  this  evidence  as  be¬ 
ing  typical  programs  of  Station  WCFLjfor  several 

weeks. 

Chairman  Robinson :  They  may  be  admitted. 

The  programs  are  as  follows: 

366a  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  10.  j 

WCFL  Program .  j 

i 

Saturday,  April  13,  1929. 

i 

7:00-9:00  A.  M. — Early  Risers’  Club. 

10:00-11:00  A.  M. — Marimba  Orchestra,  NBC. 
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12 :00-12 :15  A.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland 

Hotel. 

12:15  A.  M. — Studio — Weather  Report. 

12:25  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

l2 :45  P.  M. — Studio — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

1  *1  A  P  AT _ Oro'fm 

1 *30-2  *00  P.  M;.— WCFL  Vaudeville. 

3:00  P.M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30-4:00  P.  M. — Rudv  Vallee  Orchestra — NBC. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble  with  Dorothy  Fausel  and 

Mazie  O’Shea. 

4:15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

(Co-operating  with  Board  of  Education.) 
5:00  P.M. — Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters — Mrs.  G. 

Cornell. 

5:15  P.M. — J.  P.  Dunn  for  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 

Clerks. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Mak  and  Max,  Comedv  Team. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board,  Labor  Flashes,  Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5:50  P.M. — Farm  Talk  bv  Fred  Wolf,  Farmers’  Union 

Insurance. 

6:00  P.M. — Popular  Program,  Baiter  Warren,  Franklin 

Greenwood  and  Eleanor  Masquelet. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Dixie  Minstrels. 

6:45  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

7 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Orchestra,  Roy  Farr,  Organist. 
7 :30-8:00  P.  M. — Farm  Yard  Fiddlers — with  Mary  Lynch, 

Tap  Dancer. 

Sunday,  April  14th. 

10:00-10:45  A.  M. — Copeland  Smith  League — Dr.  C.  Cope¬ 
land  Smith. 

11 :00-12 :30  P.  M. — Chicago  Ethical  Society — Dr.  Horace  J. 

Bridges. 

12 :30-l  :00  P.  M. — Spanish  Ensemble — NBC. 

1 :00-l  :30  P.  M.— Biblical  Drama,  NBC. 

1 :30-l  :45  P.  M. — Studio  Program. 

1 :45-2 :00  P.  M. — Mrs.  Penfield  Program — NBC. 
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2 :00-2 :30  P.  M. — Ed.  Munson  and  Hauge  Lutheran  Choir. 
2:30-3:00  P.  M. — Recital  by  Vella  Cook. 

3 :00-4 :00  P.  M. — Chicago  Post  Office  Baseball  League  Pro¬ 
gram,  direction  Alex  Trogtrud. 

4 :00-5 :00  P.  M. — German  Radio  Hour — American  Ad¬ 
mirers  of  German  Art. 

5 :00-5 :30  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble.  : 

5 :30-6 :00  P.  M. — Dictograph  Program — NBC. 

6 :00-7 :15  P.  M. — Dr.  C.  Copeland  Smith. 

7 :15-8 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra  fronjL  Sutherland 

Hotel. 

i 

Monday,  April  15th 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  ’  Club.  j 

12:00  Noon — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
12:15  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Weather  Report. 

12 :25  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

12 :45  P.  M. — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr.  | 

1 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra.  j 

1 :15  P.  M. — Organ. 

1 :30-2 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Vaudeville.  ; 

3:00  P.M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL!  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra.  ! 

3:30  P.M. — Boys’  Club  Program.  ! 

4 :00-4 :30  P.  M. — Marionettes — NBC.  i 

4:30  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club.  ! 

5 :15  P.  M. — Union  Label  League — Harry  E.  Sbheck,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Field  Museum  Talk  by  Mr.  Tassijk)  Adam. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes— -Market  Re¬ 
ports.  | 

5:50  P.M. — Farm  Talk  by  Mary  McEnern^y,  Women 

Bookbinders’  Union. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra.  ! 

6 :30-7 :30  P.  M. — Roxy  and  His  Gang — NBC.  j 
7:30  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Earl  Emory  Ed¬ 
wards. 

7 :45-8 :00  P.  M. — Raladam  Program. 

Tuesday,  April  16th. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers’  Club.  I 

w 

12:00  Noon — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
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12:15  P.M. — Bulletin  Board — Weather  Report. 

12:25  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

12:45  P.M. — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

1 :15  P.  M. — Organ. 

1 :30-2 :00  P.  M.— WCFL  Vaudeville. 

3 :00-5 :00  P.  M. — Baseball  Returns. 

5:00  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club — Marshall  High 

School  Students. 

5:30  P.  M. — Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers. 

5:40  P.M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5:50  P.  M. — Farm  Talk  by  R.  P.  Adler,  Farmers’  Union. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Sutherland  Hotel  Orchestra. 

6 :30-7 :00  P.  M. — Standard  Oil  Program,  NBC. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Restoro  Health  Institute. 

7 :10  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — H.  O’Halloran, 

Soloist. 

7:30-8:00  P.  M. — Leiter’s  Program. 

Wednesday,  April  17th. 

7:00-9:00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers’  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 

12:15  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Weather  Report. 

12:25  P.  M. — Grevhound  Orchestra. 

* 

12:45P.  M. — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

1 :15  P.  M. — Organ. 

1 :30-2 :00  P.  M.— WCFL  Vaudeville. 

3 :00-5 :00  P.  M. — Baseball  Returns. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5:30  P.  M. — Harry  Winnick,  V.  P.  Retail  Clerks’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5:50  P.  M. — Farm  Talk  by  Charles  F.  Wills,  Mgr.  Federa¬ 
tion  News. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Sutherland  Hotel. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Popular  Program,  Franklin  Greenwood, 

Baiter  Warren,  Mary  Ford  and  Erna 
Waterhouse. 
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7 :00  P.  M. — Biographies  in  Bronze — Dr.  0.  Copeland 

Smith. 

7 :30  P.  M. — Dr.  P.  L.  Clark,  Health  Talk. 

7 :40-8 :00  P.  M. — German  Street  Band. 

•  i 

Thursday,  April  18th.  I 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers’  Club.  j 

10 :30-10 :45  A.  M. — Radio  Household  Institute^  NBC. 

12:00  Noon — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
12 :15  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Weather  Report. 

12 :25  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

12 :45  P.  M. — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr.  | 

1 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

1 :15  P.  M. — Organ. 

1 :30-2 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Vaudeville. 

3 :00-5 :00  P.  M. — Baseball  Returns.  I 

5 :00  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club.  j 

5 :30  P.  M. — Charles  Wills,  Member  Ex.  Board  C.  F.  of  L. 
5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes^-Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks — Cedric  Long,  Secy.  Co-Op. 

League. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

6 :20  P.  M. — W CFL  Concert  Ensemble — Bernice  Karasick. 

i 

6 :30  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

6 :45  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

7:00  P.M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

7 :45-8 :00  P.  M. — Raladam  Program. 


Friday,  April  19th. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers’  Club. 

10 :15-10 :30  A.  M. — Radio  Household  Institute,  NBC. 

12:00  Noon — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
12:15  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Weather  Report. 

12:25  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

12 :45  P.  M. — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

1 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

1 :15  P.  M. — Organ. 

1 :30-2 :00  P.  M.— WCFL  Vaudeville. 

3 :00-5 :00  P.  M. — Baseball  Returns. 
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5 :00  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club — Rhythm  Band  of 

Brenan  School. 

5:30  P.M. — Painters’  Union,  Local  194. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5:50  P.  M. — Farm  talk  by  Jesse  Strang,  Director,  Alberta 

Wheat  Pool. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Sutherland  Hotel  Orchestra. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Squibbs,  NBC. 

6 :35  P.  M. — Restoro  Program. 

6 :45  P.  M. — Sutherland  Hotel  Orchestra. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Studio  Program. 

7 :30-8:00  P.  M. — Leiter’s  Program. 

366b  WCFL  Program  for  the  Week. 

Saturday,  November  17,  1928. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.M. — Weather  report. 

1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  Broadcast  from  Navy  Pier. 

3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program,  WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4 :00  P.  M'. — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

4:15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Labor  Club. 

5:00  P.M. — Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re- 

;  ports,  Salicon  Announcements. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Free  Breath  Announcements. 

6:00  P.  M. — Popular  Program — Baiter  Warren,  Bill  Pow- 

derly,  Wm.  Greenwood,  Entertainers. 

6 :55  P.  M. — Berryman  System  of  Oil  Heating. 

7 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Fey  Muir,  So¬ 
prano. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Music  Publishers  Period. 

Sunday,  November  18th. 

11:00-12:30  Noon — Radio  League  of  Reconciliation,  Dr.  C. 

Copeland  Smith. 
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3 :00  P.  M. — Studio  Musical  Potpourri  with.  West  &  West, 

Baiter  Warren,  Garry  Sullivan,  Geo.  Bel- 
den  and  WCFL  Orchestra. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Radio  League  of  Reconciliation. 

6 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Studio  Program — W CFL  Concert  En¬ 
semble. 

* 

Monday,  November  19th. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Fairr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — W eather  report. 

1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  Broadcast  from  Navy  Pier. 
3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program,  WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Musical  Potpourri,  Betty  Hill,  Contralto. 

3 :45  P.  M. — Henke  String  Trio. 

4:00  P.  M. — Cello  Recital — Paul  Liebezeit. 

4:15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Labor  Club. 

5:00  P.  M. — Union  Label  League,  Harry  E.  Scheck,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

5 :15  P.  M. — WCFL  Ensemble.  j 

5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — [Market  Re¬ 
ports,  Salicon  Announcements.  j 
6 :00  P.  M. — Free  Breath  Announcements. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Recital  by  Harold  O  ’Halloran,  Bass. 

6:55  P.M. — Berryman  System  of  Oil  Heating. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Earl  E.  Edwards, 

Tenor. 

7 :30  P.  M. — Dr.  Ernest  W.  Bossow,  Health  Talk. 

7 :40-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

i 

i 

Tuesday,  November  20th. 

i 

i 

j 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

"  | 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — W eather  report. 

12:50  P.M. — Farmers  ’  Union  Livestock  Commission  talk. 
1:00-2:00  P.  M. — Television  Broadcast  from  Navy  Pier. 
3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program,  WCFL!  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 
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3 :30  P.  M.— Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4:00  P.  M. — Recital  by  Theodore  Mohr,  Pianist. 

4.T5  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Labor  Club. 

:00  P.  M. — Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers. 

:15  P.  M. — Electrical  Workers  713,  Max  Heisig. 

:30  P.  M. — James  Bruck,  Editor,  Federation  News. 

:45  P.  M.— ^Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports,  Salicon  Announcements,  Arzen  An¬ 
nouncements. 

:00  P.  M. — Free  Breath  Announcements. 

:15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Rov  Farr. 

:30  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

:55  P.  M. — Berryman  System  of  Oil  Heating. 

:00  P.  M. — W CFL  Concert  Ensemble. 

:15  P.  M. — Restoro  Health  Institute. 

:30-8 :00  P.  M. — Leiter  Stores  Program. 

Wednesday,  November  21st. 

:00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

:00  Noon— Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

:40  P.  M. — Weather  report. 

:00-2:00  P.  M. — Television  Broadcast  from  Navy  Pier. 
:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program,  WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

:30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Patterson. 

:00  P.  M.— Clarinet  Concerto — Charles  Smilev. 

%> 

:15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Labor  Club. 

:00  P.  M. — Harry  Winnick,  V.  P.  Retail  Clerks’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

:15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

:30  P.  M. — Educational  Talks. 

:45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports,  Salicon  Announcements. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Free  Breath  Announcements. 

6:15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6:30  P.  M. — Baiter  Warren,  West  and  West. 

6 :55  P.  M. — Berryman  System  of  Oil  Heating. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Dr.  P.  L.  Clark,  Health  Talk. 
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7:15  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Margaret  Brad- 

ner,  Soprano. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

Thursday,  November  22nd. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — W eather  report.  j 

12:50  P.M. — Farmers’  Union  Livestock  Commission  talk. 

1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  Broadcast  from  Navy  Pier. 
3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program,  WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Violin  Recital — A1  Henke.  I 
4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Labor  Club. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Painters  ’  Union  Local  194. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Charles  Wills,  Member  Ex.  Board  C.  F.  of  L. 
5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes— 1-Market  Re¬ 
ports,  Arzen  Announcements,  Salicon  An¬ 
nouncements. 

j 

6 :00  P.  M. — Free  Breath  Announcements. 

i 

6 :15  P.  M. — Saxophone  Quintette.  | 

6 :30  P.  M. — Recital  by  Betty  Hill,  Contralto,  i 
6 :50  P.  M. — Dr.  C.  L.  Barewald,  Health  Talk.! 

6 :55  P.  M. — Berryman  System  of  Oil  Heating. 

7 :00  P.  M. — W CFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Bernie  Karasick, 

Soprano. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

i 

! 

Friday,  November  23rd. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club.  j 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — W eather  report.  j 

1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  Broadcast  from  Navy  Pier. 
3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program,  WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  j  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 
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4:00  P.  M. — WCFL  Baritone  Duo. 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Labor  Hour. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Educational  Talks. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Union  Motor  Club. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Safety  and  Traffic  Talks  by  Aid.  Thomas  J. 

Bowler. 

5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  re¬ 
ports,  Salicon  Announcements. 

5 :49  P.  M. — Free  Breath  Announcements. 

6:00  P.M. — Recital  by  Vella  Cook,  Contralto,  Roy  Farr, 

Organist. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Popular  program. 

6 :55  P.  M. — Berrvman  Svstem  of  Oil  Heating. 

366c  WCFL  Program  for  fhe  Week. 

Saturday,  December  15,  1928. 


7 :00-9:00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.M. — Weather  Report. 

1:00-2 .-OOP.  M. — Television  Broadcast  from  Navy  Pier. 

3 :00  P.  M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — W CFL  Henke 

Orchestra. 

3:30  P.M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

4:15  P.M. — Jr.  Federation  Club  (co-operating  with  the 

Board  of  Education). 

5:00  P.M. — Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters,  Mrs.  Geo. 

M.  Mathes. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program — Baiter  Warren,  Bill  Pow- 

derly,  Wm.  Greenwood,  Entertainers. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Davis  Duo  Program. 

6 :45  P.  M. — Henke  String  Trio. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — Roy  Farr,  Or¬ 
ganist. 

7 :30  P.  M. — L.  Basch  &  Company. 

7 :35-8 :00  P.  M. — Music  Publishers  Period. 
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Sunday,  December  16 

i 

i 

11 :00-12 :30  Noon — Radio  League  of  Reconciliation — Dr.  C. 

Copeland  Smith. 

3:00  P.M. — Studio  Musical  Potpourri  with  West  and 

West,  Baiter  Warren,  Garry  Sullivan,  Geo. 
Belden. 

i 

4.-00P.  M. — Savoy  Ballrooms  Orchestras. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Studio  Program.  j 

5 :15-6 :30  P.  M. — Radio  League  of  Reconciliation — Ques¬ 
tion  Box. 

6 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — WCFL — Concert  Ensemble-^Rov  Farr, 

j  * 

Organist. 

! 

Mondav,  December  17. 

%f  7  i 

j 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12:00  Noon— Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.M. — Weather  Report.  ! 

1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  from  Navv  Pier.! 

m/ 

3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — W(^FL  Henke 

Orchestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Musical  Potporri,  Elinor  Masquelet,  Soloist. 
3 :45  P.  M. — Henke  String  Trio.  j 

4:00  P.M. — WCFL  Entertainers  with  Frahklin  Green¬ 
wood. 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club.  j 

5:00  P.  M. — Union  Label  League. 

5 :15  P.  M. — W CFL  Ensemble. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Investment  Talks. 

5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes-^-Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Davis  Duo  Program. 

6 :45  P.  M. — Recital  by  Harold  O  ’Halloran,  Bass. 

7 :00  P.  M. — W CFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Earl  E.  Edwards, 

Tenor. 

7 :40  P.  M. — L.  Basch  &  Company. 

7 :45-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 
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Tuesday,  December  18 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert. 

12 :40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

12:50  P.M. — Farmers’  Union  Livestock  Commission  Talk. 
1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  from  Navy  Pier. 

3 :00  P.  M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — W CFL  Henke 

Orchestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4:00  P.  M. — Recital  by  Theodore  Mohr,  Pianist. 

4:15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5:00  P.M. — Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers. 

5:15  P.  M. — Electrical  Workers  713,  Max  Heisig. 

5 :30  P.  M. — James  Bruck,  Federation  News  Editor. 

5 :45  P.  M.  — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Davis  Duo  Program. 

6:45  P.M. — Popular  Program,  Early  Emory  Edwards, 

Tenor. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble. 

7 :15  P.  M. — Restoro  Health  Institute. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

Wednesdav,  December  19 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  from  Navy  Pier. 

3 :00  P.  M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — W CFL  Henke 

Orchestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Clarinet  Concerto — Charles  Smiley. 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club  (co-operating  with 

the  Board  of  Education). 

5:00  P.M. — Retail  Clerks’  Assn.,  Harry  Winnick,  V.  P. 
5:15  P.M. — Lundquist  Ensemble  with  Eddie  Loftus. 

5:30  P.  M. — Illinois  Farmers’  Talks. 
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5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes-i-Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

6:00  P.  M. — Henke  Trio  with  Baiter  Warren  &  Joe  Belden, 

Entertainers. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr.  j 

6 :30  P.  M. — Davis  Duo  Program. 

6 :45  P.  M. — Recital  by  Margaret  Croake. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Dr.  P.  L.  Clark,  Health  Talk.  ! 

7 :15  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Joe  Belden,  Soloist. 
7 :45  P.  M. — L.  Basch  &  Co. 

7 :50-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

| 

Thursday,  December  20 

i 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Fdrr. 

12:40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

12:50  P.  M. — Farmers’  Union  Livestock  Commission  Talk. 
1 :00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  from  Navy  Pier,  j 
3 :00  P.  M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — W OFL  Henke 

Orchestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  j  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Violin  Recital — A1  Henke. 

4:15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5:00  P.  M. — Painters’  Union,  Local  194. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Charles  F.  Wills,  Member  Ex.  Board,  C.  F. 

of  L.  ! 

5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board  —  Market  Reports,  Labor 

Flashes. 

6  .*00-6 :40  P.  M. — Biographies  in  Bronze  by  I)r.  C.  Cope¬ 
land  Smith  (Stories  of  famous  men). 

6 :40  P.  M. — Davis  Duo  Program. 

6 :55  P.  M. — Dr.  C.  L.  Barewald,  Health  Talk,  j 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Bernice  Karasick, 

Soprano. 

7 :30-7 :45  P.  M. — L.  Basch  &  Company  Program. 

7:45-8:00  P.  M. — Popular  Program  with  Early  Emory  Ed¬ 
wards. 

j 

Friday,  December  21  j 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Fai|r. 
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12:40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

1.00-2 :00  P.  M. — Television  from  Navy  Pier. 

3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  conducted  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Patterson. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Cello  Recital  by  Paul  Liebezeit. 

4:15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Frank  Greenwood,  Baritone. 

5:15  P.M. — Union  Motor  Club. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Safety  and  Traffic  Talks  by  Aid.  Thomas  J. 

Bowler. 

5 :45  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

6:00  P.M. — Recital  by  Vella  Cook,  Contralto,  Roy  Carr, 

Organist. 

6:30P.  M. — Popular  Program — Joe  Belden,  Vella  Cook. 

6 :55  P.  M. — L.  Basch  &  Co. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — Burt  Squire — 

Baritone. 

7 :15  P.  M. — Restoro  Health  Institute. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

366 J  WCFL  Program. 

Saturday,  March  23rd,  1929. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

• * 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — -Weather  report. 

3:00  P.M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30-4:00  P.  M. — Rudv  Vallee  Orchestra — NBC. 

* 

4 :00  P.  M. — -Lundquist  Ensemble  with  Miss  Dorothy  Fau- 

sel,  Soprano. 

4.T5  P.  M.— Junior  Federation  Club  (co-operating  with 

the  Board  of  Education). 

5 :00  P.  M. — Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters. 

5:15P.  M.— J.  P.  Dunn,  for  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 

Clerks. 

5:30  P.M. — Mak  and  Max  Comedy  Team. 

5 :40  P.  M.— Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  re¬ 
ports. 
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5:50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program,  Baiter  Warren,  Franklin 

Greenwood  and  Elinor  Masquqlet. 

6:15  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
6 :30  P.  M. — Dixie  Minstrels. 

6 :45  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Roy  Farr,  Or¬ 
ganist. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Music  Publishers’  Period. 

Sunday,  March  24th. 

*  > 

10:00-10:45  A.  M. — Copeland  Smith  League — Dr.  C.  Cope¬ 
land  Smith. 

11 :00-12 :30  P.  M. — Chicago  Ethical  Societv — Dr.  Horace  J. 

Bridges.  j 

12:30-1:15  P.  M. — WCFL  Henke  Concert  Orchestra. 

1 :15-2 :00  P.  M. — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr,  i 
2 :00-2 :30  P.  M. — Studio  Program.  j 

2:30-3:00  P.M. — Recital  by  Vella  Cook,  Contrjalto. 

3 :00-4 :00  P.  M. — Chicago  Turngemeinde  Singing  Society. 
4 :00-5 :00  P.  M. — German  Radio  Hour  (American  Ad¬ 
mirers  of  German  Art). 

5:00-5:30  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble.  j 
5 :30-6 :00  P.  M. — Dictograph  Program — NBCi 
6 :00  7 :15  P.  M. — Copeland  Smith  League — Question  Box. 
7 :15-8 :00  P.M. — Greyhound  Orchestra  front  Sutherland 

Hotel.  !  . 

I 

Monday,  March  25th. 

i 

i 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.M. — Weather  report. 

3:00P.  M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL  Henke  Orches¬ 
tra. 

3:30  P.  M.— Chicago  Boys’  Club  Program,  j 
4 :00  P.  M. — Henke  String  Trio.  j 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club.  J 

5 :00  P.  M. — Union  Label  League,  Harry  E.  Scheck,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble.  j 

5:30  P.  M. — “Our  Field  Musemum,”  by  MissjM.  Cornell. 
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5:40  P.M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Roxy  and  His  Gang — NBC. 

7 :00  P.  M. — Hughes  Musical  Watch  Program. 

7:30  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Earl  Emory  Ed¬ 
wards. 

7 :45-8 :00  P.  M. — Raladam  Program. 

Tuesday,  March  26th. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

* 

12:00 — Noon — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — Weather  report. 

12 :50-l  :00  P.M. — Farmers’  Union  Livestock  Commission 

Talk. 

3:00  P.M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Recital  by  Theodore  Mohr,  Pianist. 

3 :45  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Miss  Dorothy  Fausel,  Soprano. 

4 :15  P.  M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Studio  Ensemble. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6:00  P.M. — Miss  Ellen  Waterhouse,  Soprano. 

6:15  P.  M. — Grevhound  Orchestra. 

* 

6:30  P.  M. — Aunt  Jemima  Jubilee  Singers. 

6 :35  P.  M. — Restoro  Program. 

6:45P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — H.  O’Halloran, 

Soloist. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Leiter’s  Program. 

Wednesday,  March  27th. 

7 :00-9:00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — Weather  report. 

3 :00  P.  M.— Music  of  the  Nations— WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 
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3 :30  P.  M. — Musical  Potpourri. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Clarinet  Concerto — Charles  Smiley. 

4 :15  P.  M. — J unior  Federation  Club. 

5:00  P.M. — Harry  Winnick,  V.  P.  Retail  Clerks’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patterson. 

5 :25  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble  with  Art  Liiinick. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes— -Market  re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

I 

6 :00  P.  M. — Henry  Hoople,  Swedish  Comedian. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

6 :30  P.  M. — German  Street  Band.  j 

6 :45  P.  M. — Grevhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
7:00  P.  M.— Dr.  P.  L.  Clark,  Health  Talk.  j 
7:15  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Mary  Ford,  So¬ 
prano. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program,  Franklin  Greenwood 

and  Baiter  Warren. 

i 

Thursday,  March  28th.  j 

i 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club.  j 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — Weather  report. 

12:50  P.M. — Farmers’  Union  Livestock  Comniission  Talk. 
3:00  P.M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL  !  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Violin  Recital  bv  A1  Henke. 

3 :45  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

4:00  P.  M. — Miss  Dorothy  Fausel,  Soprano. 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5:00  P.M. — Painters’  Union  Local  194. 

5:15  P.M. — Henke  String  Trio.  j 

5 :30  P.  M. — Charles  Wills,  Member  Executive  Board  C.  F. 

of  L.  j  • 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes— Market  re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks.  j 

6:00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — Bernice  Karasick, 

Soprano. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

6:30  P.M. — Aunt  Jemima  Jubilee  Singers. 
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6:45  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra  from  Sutherland  Hotel. 
7:00  P.M. — Forhan's  Song  Shop — NBC. 

7 :30  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

7 :45-8 :00  P.  M. — Raladam  Musical  Program. 


Frida v,  March  29th. 

%  • 

7 :00-9:00  A.  M. — Earlv  Kisers  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — Weather  report. 

3:00  P.M. — Music  of  the  Nations — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30P.  M. — Musical  Potpourri. 

4:00  P.M. — Cello  Recital  bv  Paul  Liebezeit. 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5:00  P.M. — Henke  String  Trio. 

5:15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

5:40  P.M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Squibbs  Program — NBC. 

6 :35  P.  M. — Restoro  Program. 

6:45  P.M. — Sutherland  Hotel — Greyhound  Orchestra. 

7 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Burt  Squire,  Bari¬ 
tone. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.M. — Leiter’s  Program. 

366c  WCFL  Program. 

Saturday,  January  26,  1929. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12 :40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30  P.M. — Shut-in  Program  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patterson. 
4:00  P.M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

4:15  P.M* — Junior  Federation  Club  (Co-operating  with 

the  Board  of  Education). 

5:00  P.M. — Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters — Mrs.  L. 

H.  Lunde. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 
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5 :30  P.  M. — Talk  by  Miss  Winifred  Chappell. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes^Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6:00  P.M. — Popular  Program,  Baiter  Warren  &  Wm. 

Greenwood. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Dixie  Minstrels.  I 

7 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Roy  Farr,  Or¬ 
ganist. 

7 :30-8:00  P.  M. — Music  Publishers’  Period. 


Sunday,  January  27th. 

10:00-10:45  A.  M. — Radio  League  of  Reconciliation — Dr. 

C.  Copeland  Smith.  j 

11 :00-12:15  A.  M. — Chicago  Ethical  Society — Dr.  Horace 

J.  Bridges. 

3:00-4:00  P.  M. — Ladies’  Quartet  and  Male  Quartet,  direc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Trostad. 

4 :00-5 :00  P.  M. — Savoy  Ballroom  Orchestra.  | 

5 :00-5 :15  P.  M. — Roy  Farr,  Organist.  I 

5 :15-6 :30  P.  M. — Radio  League  of  Reconciliation — Ques¬ 
tion  Box. 

6 :30-7 :30  P.  M. — German  Radio  Hour  arranged  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Admirers  of  Germah  Art. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble. 


7 :00-9 :00  A 
12 :00  Noon — 
12 :40  P.  M.- 
3 :00  P.  M.- 

3 :30  P.  M.- 
4 :00  P.  M.- 
4 :15  P.  M.- 
5 :00  P.  M.- 

5 :15  P.  M.- 
5 :30  P.  M.- 
5 :40  P.  M.- 


Mondav,  January  28th. 

M. — Early  Risers  Club. 

Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

Weather  Report. 

Matinee  Dance  Program — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

j 

Musical  Potpourri,  Elinor  Masqiielet,  Solist. 
Henke  String  Trio.  j 

Junior  Federation  Club. 

■Union  Label  League — II.  E.  Scheck,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

WCFL  Ensemble.  j 

■Investment  Talks. 

Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes— r-Market  Re¬ 
ports. 


i 
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5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Tank  Town  Band. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Kenneth  Fayer, 

Tenor. 

7:30-8:00  P.  M. — Popular  Program  with  Franklin  Green¬ 
wood. 

Tuesday,  January  29th. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

12:50  P.M. — Farmers  Union  Livestock  Commission  Talk. 
3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30  P.M. — Shut-in  Program,  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patterson. 
4:00  P.M. — Recital  by  Theodore  Mohr,  Pianist. 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5:00  P.M. — Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers. 

5:15  P.M. — Electrical  Workers  713,  Max  Heisig. 

5:30  P.M. — James  Brack,  Editor,  Federation  News. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6:00  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

6:15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — H.  O’Halloran, 

Soloist. 

7:15P.M. — Restore  Health  Institute. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Lei  ter ’s  Program. 

Wednesday,  January  30th. 

W  7 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

•7 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30  P.M. — Shut-in  Program,  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patterson. 

4:00  P.M. — Clarinet  Concerto — Charles  Smilev. 

♦ 
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4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club  (Co-operating  with 

the  Board  of  Education). 

5:00  P.M. — Harry  Winnick,  V.  P.  Retail  Clefk’s  Asso. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble  with  Eddie  Loftus. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Illinois  Farmers. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes^Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6:00  P.M. — Henke  Trio  with  Baiter  Warrenj  &  Joe  Bel- 

land,  Entertainers. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — German  Street  Band.  j 

7 :00  P.  M. — Dr.  P.  L.  Clark,  Health  Talk.  j 

7:15  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — Joe  Belland,  So¬ 
loist.  j 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

Thursday,  January  31st. 


5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes— rMarket  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks.  j 

6:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Bernice  Karasick, 

Soprano. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Studio  Program. 

7 :00-7 :30  P.  M. — Biographies  in  Bronze  by  Dr.  C.  Cope¬ 
land  Smith.  (Stories  of  famous  men). 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program  with  Kenueth  Fayer. 

i 

Friday,  February  1st. 

5 :15  P.  M. — Union  Motor  Club.  ; 

5 :30  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble.  | 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes-n-Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks.  j 

6:00  P.M. — Recital  by  Vella  Cook,  Contralto^  Roy  Farr, 

Organist. 

6:30  P.M. — Popular  Program,  Joe  Belland*  |Vella  Cook. 
7 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Burt  Squire,  Bari¬ 
tone. 

i 

7 :15  P.  M. — Restoro  Health  Institute. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Leiter ’s  Program. 
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5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

6 :15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Tank  Town  Band. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Kenneth  Fayer, 

Tenor. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program  with  Franklin  Green¬ 
wood. 

Tuesday,  January  29th. 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

mi 

12:00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.M. — Weather  Report. 

12:50  P.M. — Farmers  Union  Livestock  Commission  Talk. 
3:00  P.M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — WCFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Shut-in  Program,  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patterson. 
4:00  P.M. — Recital  by  Theodore  Mohr,  Pianist. 

4:15  P.M. — Junior  Federation  Club. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers. 

5:15  P.M. — Electrical  Workers  713,  Max  Heisig. 

5:30  P.M. — James  Brack,  Editor,  Federation  News. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks. 

6 :00  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

6:15  P.  M. — Organ  Recital — Rov  Farr. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Popular  Program. 

7:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — H.  O’Halloran, 

Soloist. 

7:15P.M. — Restoro  Health  Institute. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Leiter’s  Program. 

Wednesday,  January  30th. 

m  7  m 

7 :00-9 :00  A.  M. — Earlv  Risers  Club. 

m/ 

12 :00  Noon — Organ  Request  Concert — Roy  Farr. 

12:40  P.  M. — Weather  Report. 

3 :00  P.  M. — Matinee  Dance  Program — W CFL  Henke  Or¬ 
chestra. 

3:30  P.M. — Shut-in  Program,  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patterson. 
4:00  P.M. — Clarinet  Concerto — Charles  Smilev. 

m 
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4:15  P.  M. — 

5 :00  P.  M. — 
5 :15  P.  M.- 
5 :30  P.  M  — 
5 :40  P.  M  — 

5 :50  P.  M.— 
6 :00  P.  M.- 

6 :15  P.  M.- 
6 :30  P.  M.- 
7 :00  P.  M.- 
7 :15  P.  M.- 

7  :30-8 :00  P. 


Junior  Federation  Club  (Co-operating  with 
the  Board  of  Education). 

Harry  Winnick,  V.  P.  Retail  Clerk’s  Asso. 

Lundquist.  Ensemble  with  Eddie  Loftus. 

Illinois  Farmers. 

i 

Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes^Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

Farm  Talks. 

Henke  Trio  with  Baiter  Warren  I  &  Joe  Bel- 
land,  Entertainers. 

Organ  Recital — Roy  Farr. 

-German  Street  Band. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Clark,  Health  Talk. 

WCFL  Concert  Ensemble — Joe  Belland,  So¬ 
loist. 

M. — Popular  Program. 


Thursday,  January  31st. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes^Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks.  j 

6:00  P.M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Bernice  Karasick, 

Soprano. 

6 :30  P.  M. — Studio  Program.  j 

7 :00-7 :30  P.  M. — Biographies  in  Bronze  by  Dr.  C.  Cope¬ 
land  Smith.  (Stories  of  famous  men). 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Popular  Program  with  Kenneth  Fayer. 

Friday,  February  1st. 

| 

5 :15  P.  M. — Union  Motor  Club.  j 

5 :30  P.  M. — Lundquist  Ensemble. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Bulletin  Board — Labor  Flashes — Market  Re¬ 
ports. 

5 :50  P.  M. — Farm  Talks.  j 

6:00  P.M. — Recital  by  Vella  Cook,  Contralto,  Roy  Farr, 

Organist. 

6:30  P.M. — Popular  Program,  Joe  Belland*  jVella  Cook. 
7 :00  P.  M. — WCFL  Concert  Ensemble,  Burt  Squire,  Bari¬ 
tone. 

7:15  P.M. — Restoro  Health  Institute. 

7 :30-8 :00  P.  M. — Leiter ’s  Program. 
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367  I  want  to  offer  in  evidence,  and  counsel  have 
agreed  that  I  need  not  wait  until  Mr.  Nockels  comes 

back  to  identify  it,  this  large  bound  volume,  a  sort  of  book¬ 
let,  which  is  partly  pictor-al  and  partly  written  statements 
of  the  program  features  of  Station  WCFL. 

368  Mr.  Littlepage  objected  to  some  of  the  pictures 
in  this  large  bound  volume,  saying  he  did  not  know 
the  pertinency,  and  could  not  see  the  relevancy  of 

369  them.  The  material  parts  of  the  book  are  as  follows : 

370  The  Voice  of  Labor  and  of  the  Farm. 

Radio  Station  WCFL. 

(Numerous  pictures  of  Equipment,  Artists,  etc.,  are  here 

omitted. ) 

Equipment. 

371  The1  WCFL  Radio  and  Television  Transmitting 
Equipment  is  located  in  the  North  Tower  of  the 

Navy  Pier  (formerly  Municipal  Pier),  Chicago  more  than 
a  mile  out  in  Lake  Michigan.  Also  in  the  North  Tower  are 
the  laboratory,  the  workshop  and  a  fully  equipped  auxil¬ 
iary  broadcast  studio.  This  auxiliary  studio  is  used  for 
the  early  morning  programs. 

The  broadcast  equipment  includes  six  transmitters  and 
the  necessary  auxiliary  equipment.  These  transmitters 
handle  the  shortwave  as  well  as  the  broadcasts  on  the 
aural  wavelength  of  309.1  meters. 

The  Television  installation  includes  complete  equipment 
for  scanning  animated  subjects,  also  complete  equipment 
for  scanning  motion  picture  reels,  and  a  check  machine 
which  will  check  the  broadcast  from  either  scanning  ap¬ 
paratus. 

The  laboratory  and  worskhop  are  fully  equipped  for  the 
testing  and  repairing  of  radio  equipment  of  all  kinds.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  equipment  now  in  use  was  either  built  or 
assembled  in  the  WCFL  workshop. 

The  more  important  units  of  the  radio  and  television 
equipment  of  WCFL  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pho¬ 
tographs. 
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It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  an  installation  such 
as  WCFL  has  could  not  he  duplicated  for  less;  than  $200,- 
000. 

J 

Studios. 

372  The  WCFL  studios  are  looted  in  the  iBrunswick- 
Balke-Collender  building  in  Chicago,  upder  a  ten 

year  lease,  covering  about  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Reception  rooms,  board  room,  offices,  music  room  and 
several  studios  are  all  spacious  and  well  furnished.  The 
musical  equipment  includes  four  pianos,  a  $25^000  Barton 
Organ,  one  Celeste  and  numerous  minor  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments. 

Many  world  famous  artists  come  to  these  studios  under 
recording  and  reproducing  contracts  with  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Company,  and  frequently  participate  in 
WCFL  programs.  This  station  is  the  official  medium  for 
the  Musicians’  Union  and  Actors  Equity. 

Remote  control  wires  connect  the  studios  with  the  trans¬ 
mitting  plant  on  the  Navy  Pier.  Connections  are  also 
made  with  City  Hall,  Sutherland  Hotel,  Studebaker  The¬ 
atre,  and  various  other  program  sources. 

i 

373  Music. 

Music  is  recognized  as  the  most  popular  feature  of  a 
radio  program.  Station  WCFL  provides  bountifully  in 
this  regard.  The  regular  program  includes  the  following: 

The  Studio  Ensemble,  consisting  of  Piano,  Violin,  Cello, 
Clarinet  and  Saxophone;  The  Saxophone  Quintet;  An 
old-time  German  Band;  A  Tank  Town  Band;  Barn  Yard 
Fiddlers,  and  the  Dixie  Minstrel  Show. 

During  the  past  years  WCFL  has  broadcast  by  remote 
control  the  daily  programs  of  five  hotel  and  j  restaurant 
orchestras,  but  due  to  its  present  limitation  to  daylight 
hours,  has  been  compelled  to  discontinue  relations  with 
all  of  them,  except  the  Sutherland  Hotel  orchestra. 

The  station  maintains  also  a  staff  of  “popular  song” 
singers,  headed  by  Elinor  Masquelet,  Harry  Rheinhold, 
Franklin  Greenwood.  Among  its  concert  singers  are 
Vella  Cook,  Harold  O’Halloran,  Burt  Squire,  Bernice 
Karasick,  and  others  of  like  standing. 
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One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  WCFL  is  its  well- 
nigh  perfect  broadcast  of  its  $25,000  Barton  Organ.  This 
feature  is  from  12 :00  to  1 :00  every  day,  except  Sunday, 
and  interspersed  during  the  afternoon  and  early  evening 
programs.  The  Organist  is  Roy  Farr,  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  citv  and  state  for  his  artistic  mastery  of  this 
*  * 

great  instrument.  Mr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Theodore  Mohr  also 
offer  as  another  feature,  Pano  duets. 

The  Peck  School  Harmony  Band,  the  Cameron  Play¬ 
ground  Chorus,  the  MacLaren  Elementary  Eighth  Grade 
Chorus,  Cregier  School  Musical  Program,  Hoyne  Contin¬ 
uation  School  Musical  Program,  and  others,  have  been 
WCFL  features. 

During  the  past  year  this  Station  has  cooperated  in  a 
movement  looked  forward  to  by  all  Chicagoans — namely, 
the  coming  World’s  Fair  of  1953;  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World’s  Fair  Committee,  programs  have  been  given 
by  the  following  national  groups;  The  Swiss  program, 
Austrian  Program,  Bohemian  program,  The  Independent 
Order  of  Viking  Scandinavian  program,  Norwegian  Lodges 
and  Singing  Societies. 

One  very  popular  feature  of  WCFL  during  the  past 
Summer  has  been  the  Great  Band  Concerts,  sponsored 
by  the  City  of  Chicago  and  broadcast  direct  from  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  big  Navy  Pier. 

During  1928,  WCFL  also  brought  to  its  listeners  the 
following  noted  artists:  Members  of  the  “Good  News” 
Company  from  the  Selwyn  Theatre;  Abe  Lyman  and  his 
Band;  Peggy  Bernier;  Dorothy  McNulty;  and  from  the 
Oriental  Theatre,  Paul  Ash  and  his  Band;  Milton  Watson; 
The  Chicago  Welsh  Male  Choir  of  100  voices;  Apollo  Mu¬ 
sical  Club;  Peoples’  Grand  Opera,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Walton;  German  Singers  Festival  of  1200  voices 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra ;  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra;  Choir  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion;  Grace  Evangelical  Community  Church  Choir;  Postal 
Clerk’s  Church  Choir,  and  the  Post  Office  Baseball  League 
Chorus. 

374  German  Musical  Hour. 

Each  Sunday,  from  4:00  to  5:00  P.  M.,  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  is  offered,  sponsored  by  lovers  of  German  music  and 
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art.  The  sponsors  present  opera  and  concert  stars,  as 
well  as  noted  artists  from  the  speaking  stage,  together 
with  choral  groups.  They  have  provided  foi*  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  WCFL  listeners,  such  names  as  Alexander  Moissi, 
the  greatest  living  German  actor,  who  majle  his  only 
broadcast  in  America  over  WCFL. 

Among  the  singers  furnished  by  the  sponsors' of  this  hour 
are  to  be  found  such  names  as  Luella  Feiertag,  (soprano) 
winner  of  this  year’s  contest  in  an  appearance  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Eric 
De  Lamarter,  Assistant  Conductor;  Helen  Holstein  (so¬ 
prano);  'Gertrude  Eichoff  (Soprano);  Rudolf  Hille 
(Tenor) ;  Kurt  Koupfer  and  Lelie  Voigtman.  j 

The  programs,  rendered  largely  in  German,  are  given 
great  publicity  through  the  numerous  Germhn  language 
newspapers  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  various  other 
cities.  Approximately  one  million  people  of  jGerman  an¬ 
cestry  live  within  the  normal  broadcasting  range  of 
WCFL.  | 

375  Religious  and  Ethical. 

j 

Regular  religious  services  are  broadcast  over  Station 
WCFL  every  Sunday.  During  a  period  of  nearly  a  year, 
this  program  came  from  the  Belden  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago,  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Pastor. 

During  recent  months,  Dr.  C.  Copeland  Smith,  a  well 
known  clergyman,  has  conducted  religious  services  over 
WCFL,  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Reconciliation.  The 
Sunday  morning  service  is  held  at  10:00  A.  |M.,  and  the 
evening  service  at  6 :00  to  7 :15  P.  M.  These  Iservices  are 

w  i 

broadcast  directlv  from  Studio  A. 

•/ 

At  11 :00  A.  M.  each  Sunday,  the  services  j  of  the  Chi- 
cage  Ethical  Societlv  are  broadcast  from  the  Studebaker 
Theatre.  These  services  are  conducted  by  thje  nationally 
known  orator  and  publicist,  Dr.  Horace  J.  Bridges. 

Among  the  many  other  prominent  churchmen  who  have 
participated  in  WCFL  programs  are: 

Dr.  Abram  Hirschberg  of  Temple  Sholem; 

Father  William  H.  Dettmer,  of  St.  Benedicts  Catholic 
Church ; 

i 

13— 4972a  ! 
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Dr.  Edward  Washburn,  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ; 

Dr.  William  D.  Pratt,  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ; 

Sir  Henry  Japp,  of  London,  England; 

Rev.  James  W.  R.  Maguire,  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Kankakee ; 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  of  San  Diego,  California; 

Rev.  Louis  L.  Mann,  Rabbi,  Chicago  Sinai  Congrega¬ 
tion; 

Rt.  Rev.  Philaretos  Johamides,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the 
Greek  Diocese  of  Chicago,  and  many  others. 

Numerous  i  speakers  have  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

Other  addresses  on  religious  and  ethical  subject,  as 
well  as  programs  of  sacred  music,  are  frequently  broad¬ 
cast  over  station  WCFL. 

There  is  no  discrimination  against  any  group,  sect, 
creed  or  religion. 

The  religious  and  ethical  features  of  WCFL  programs 
will  be  substantially  broadened  as  soon  as  the  station 
shall  be  granted  the  additional  facilities  now  applied  for. 

376  Chicago  Boys  Club. 

The  Chicago  Boys  Club  is  an  organization  of  long 
standing,  sponsored  by  many  of  Chicago’s  foremost  citi¬ 
zens.  It  has  a  large  membership  of  bays,  with  numerous 
excellent  club  houses. 

A  special  Boys  Club  program  is  broadcast  from  Station 
WCFL  each  Monday  at  3:30  to  4:00  P.  M.  Groups  of 
these  boys  take  part  in  the  programs.  Talks  are  given 
on  subjects  calculated  to  interest  all  boys.  Special  music 
is  provided. 

Many  well  known  speakers,  such  as  Judge  William  J. 
Lindsay,.  Sergeant  Thomas  Ryan,  Miss  Etta  C.  Ancliester 
of  the  Chicago  Teachers  College,  Mr.  Hugh  Ray  of  the 
Harrison  Technical  School,  Mr.  William  J.  Bogan,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Chicago  Public  Schools,  and  scores  of 
others  have  given  addresses  over  WCFL  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  bovs. 

* 
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This  feature  will  be  substantially  developed  ahd  en¬ 
larged  as  soon  as  adequate  radio  facilities  are  available. 

377  Sports. 

Station  WCFL  has  heretofore  been  so  limited  as  to 
power,  channel  and  time  of  operation  that  j  it  could  not 
render  much  effective  service  in  broadcasting  sporting 
events.  It  has  done  so  to  a  limited  extent,  j 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Chicago  Team 
of  the  National  League  (Cubs)  and  the  Chicago  Team 
of  the  American  League  (Sox)  to  broadcast  their  base¬ 
ball  games  for  the  season  of  1929. 

With  a  cleared  channel  and  adequate  power,  plans  now 
in  the  making  will  provide  a  proper  place  for  Sports  in 
WCFL  programs. 

j 

378  Junior  Fedration.  j 

i 

The  Junior  Federation  is  an  organization!  of  boys  and 
girls,  originated  by  Station  WCFL  and  sponsored  by  such 
men  as  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson,  William  J.  Bogan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  Victor  A.  dander, j  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor ;  and  others. 

Its  purpose  is  to  enlist  the  active  interest  ;of  the  public 
school  children  in  healthful  sports,  radio  programs,  and  all 
kinds  of  cultural  activities.  Special  programs  are  given 
every  day  at  4:15  to  5:00  P.  M.,  in  which  many  groups  of 
school  children  participate. 

So  great  an  interest  has  developed  in  the!  Junior  Fed¬ 
eration  that  Superintendent  Bogan  has  appointed  a  special 
supervising  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Janies  A.  Meade, 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Men  High  Schpol  Teachers, 
Local  No.  2;  Mrs.  Lucie  H.  Schacht,  President  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women  High  School  Teachers,  Local  No.  3;  and 
Miss  Agnes  B.  Clohesv,  President  of  the  Elementary  Teach¬ 
ers,  Local  No.  199. 

The  scope  of  activities  of  this  group  is  expanding  rapidly. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  the  Public  Schools  will  find  in 
WCFL  a  new  aid  in  cultural  activities  and  character  build- 
ing.  .  | 

Programs  are  now  being  outlined  which  will  provide 
exceptional  talent  for  the  Junior  Federation  hour,  and 
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which  will  place  Station  WCFL  at  the  service  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  to  an  extent  never  before  deemed  possible. 

379  Home  Makers’  Hour. 

A  substantial  part  of  WCFL  programs  has  been  devoted 
to  Home  Life.  Many  excellent  talks  by  specialists  have 
been  given  on  Home  Building;  Financing  a  Home;  Furnish¬ 
ing  the  Hoirie;  Labor  Saving  Devices;  Foods  and  their 
preparation;  Health;  Budgeting;  Insurance;  Fashions;  and 
many  similar  topics. 

Station  WCFL  is  firmly*  committed  to  the  theory  that 
radio  broadcasting  is  too  great,  too  valuable  and  too  effec¬ 
tive  a  means  of  communication  to  be  devoted  solely,  or 
even  chiefly,  to  mere  entertainment ;  that  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  service  radio 
can  render  in  the  practical  things  of  life;  that  problems 
concerning  home  life,  employment,  health,  education  and 
similar  matters  should,  and  eventually  will  take  a  larger 
place  in  radio  programs. 

Station  WCFL  will  continue  to  devote  a  substantial  part 
of  its  programs  to  the  presentation,  by  qualified  experts, 
of  matters  directly  affecting  the  daily  lives  of  the  people. 
Its  aim  is  to  make  life  more  livable. 

380  Radio  and  the  Public  Schools. 

For  several  months,  negotiations  have  been  under  way 
looking  to  a  larger  utilization  of  radio  in  the  public  schools. 
Some  progress  has  been  made,  but  no  adequate  solution  of 
the  problem  has  yet  been  arrived  at.  It  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  radio  has  a  function  of  major  importance  in  the 
public  school  system ;  that  within  a  few  years,  methods  will 
be  worked  out  for  a  very  wide  use  of  radio  in  Educational 
work. 

Mr.  William  J.  Bogan,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  and  many  leading  Educators  throughout  the 
country,  are  giving  the  matter  serious  thought.  Station 
WCFL  is  more  than  willing  to  place  its  facilities  at  the 
service  of  the  public  schools  to  the  fullest  measure  possible. 

381  Municipal  Features. 

Station  WCFL  is  under  contract  with  the  City  of  Chicago 
to  maintain  a  microphone  in  the  City  Hall,  and  to  broad- 
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cast  from  9:00  to  10:00  A.  M.  each  week  da}j,  such  an¬ 
nouncements  and  addresses  as  the  city  officials  or  heads  of 
departments  may  wish  to  transmit. 

Special  interest  centers  in  the  Health  Department,  Police 
Department,  Fire  Department,  and  Local  Improvements. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
usefulness  of  radio  broadcasting  to  municipalities.  Station 
WCFL  is  earnestly  desirous  of  functioning  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  public  service  in  this  respect. 

It  would  seem  to  be  eminently  in  the  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  for  a  great  city  to  have  a  definite 
hour  on  the  radio  for  the  dissemination  of  matters  of  in- 

i 

terest  to  the  public. 

382  Travel.  j 

■  1 

To  a  limited  extent,  WCFL  has  presented  talks  on  Travel 
and  allied  subjects. 

With  the  erection  of  its  new  station,  it  will  inaugurate  a 
special  series  of  Travel  Talks,  accompanied  with  music 
appropriate  to  each  land  visited. 

These  Travel  features  are  to  be  sponsored  by  Railroad 
Companies,  Steamboat  Companies,  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  various  cities  to  be  described  in  the  programs. 

Geography,  racial  characteristics,  social  and  industrial 
conditions  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  scenery  and  points 
of  historic  interest.  Matters  of  special  interest  to  motor¬ 
ing  tourists  will  be  included.  | 

383  Service  to  Farm  Listeners.  j 

i 

The  Farmers  Education  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  having  local  unions  in  many  states,  has  agreed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  offerings  of  Station  WCFL,  and  to 
contribute,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  to  its  support!. 

Daily  reports  on  Market  conditions,  Weather,  Crops  and 
similar  matters  are  broadcast. 

Several  times  a  week,  reports  from  the  Farmers  Unions 
Live  Stock  Commission,  at  Chicago,  are  sent  out. 

Daily  Agricultural  reports,  furnished  by  tile  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  are  broadcast.  A  period  is  set!  apart  every 
evening  for  talks  by  Farmers  and  Representatives  of  the 
Farmers,  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  thetn. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  radio  station  in  the 
country  from  which  the  Farmers  themselves  broadcast  their 
own  programs. 

It  is  intended  to  enlarge  the  service  to  Farmers  as  soon 
as  more  power  and  a  cleared  channel  for  the  Station  are 
available.  With  the  present  limitations  imposed  on  the 
Station,  it  is  not  possible  to  render  any  adequate  service  to 
Farm  Listeners. 

384  Biographies  in  Bronze. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in  WCFL  programs  to 
biographical  sketches  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  his- 
torv. 

w 

For  some  months  past,  a  regular  course  of  lectures  has 
been  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  Copeland  Smith,  entitled  “  Biog¬ 
raphies  in  Bronze.’’  These  lectures,  reviewing  the  lives 
and  characteristics  of  historical  personages,  are  conducted 
in  a  conversational  manner  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Harold 
O’Halloran,  and  are  interspersed  with  appropriate  music. 

This  feature  is  broadcast  every  Wednesday  from  7 :00  to 
7 :30  P.  M. 

3S5  The  Open  Forum. 

Station  WCFL  stands  preeminently  for  Freedom  of 
Speech.  Its  sponsors  believe  that  radio  is  destined  to  exert 
an  unparallelled  influence  on  the  thinking,  the  character 
and  the  culture  of  mankind. 

They  believe  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  radio 
shall  do  more  than  entertain,  that  its  larger  function  is  to 
increase  knowledge,  arouse  individual  thinking,  inspire 
noble  impulses,  break  down  fears  and  hatreds,  aid  employ¬ 
ment  and  facilitate  the  physical,  mental  and  economic 
progress  of  all  the  people. 

With  this  great  ideal,  station  WCFL  has  established,  as 
a  part  of  its  program,  4 ‘The  Open  Forum.”  Here  come 
men  and  women  of  many  minds,  qualified  to  discuss  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  Both  sides  are  heard,  whether  the 
subject  be  political,  social,  economic  or  what  not. 

Many  great  men  and  women  have  participated,  such  as 
Charles  E.  Dawes,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States; 
Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House;  Rev.  Father  J.  W.  R. 
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Maguire  of  the  Catholic  Church;  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise, 
Senator  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Senator  Henrik  j  Shipstead, 
Governor  Sorlie  of  North  Dakota;  Senator  Smith  W.  Brook- 
hart,  and  scores  of  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Open  Forum  will  become  a  feature 
of  national  scope  and  importance,  attracting  the|  ablest  men 
and  women  in  the  country,  and  dealing  with  subjects  of 
nation  wide  interest. 

386  The  University  Hour.  j 

As  soon  as  its  new  station  is  in  operation,  ^VCFL  will 
inaugurate  a  University  Hour.  Negotiations  ar<^  now  under 
way  with  two  Universities  to  furnish  lectures  on  Economics, 
History,  Science,  Literature,  and  other  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  subjects. 

While  the  majority  of  people  may  now  prefer  programs 
of  pure  entertainment,  it  is  believed  that  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  are  interested  in  more  serious  matters,  and  that  a  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  lectures  by  recognized  authorities  will  serve 
the  public  interest  to  a  marked  degree. 

Many  well  known  educators  have  spoken  oyer  WCFL 
from  time  to  time.  Experience  justifies  the  belief  that  an 
increasing  number  of  people  listen  to  addresses  of  this 
character. 

| 

387  Labor’s  Message. 

j 

About  one  hour  each  week  day  is  set  apart  for  talks  on 
matters  directly  affecting  working  people.  The! principles, 
policies  and  ideals  of  organized  labor  are  presented  by  well 
known  labor  leaders,  such  as  William  Green,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  other  officials  of 
that  body;  John  H.  Walker  and  Victor  A.  danger,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  respectively,  of  the  Illinois  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor;  John  Fitzpatrick  and  Edward  N.  Nockels, 
President  and  Secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor;  Mr.  Harry  Scheck,  President,  Union 
Label  League ;  Mr.  Charles  Hohmann,  International  Secre¬ 
tary,  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  Union;  George 
W.  Perkins,  for  forty  years  President  of  the  Cigar  Makers 
International  Union,  and  many  others. 

The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  not  only  to  instruct  and 
inspire  members  of  organized  labor,  but  also  to  inform 
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the  general  public  concerning  labor’s  aims,  aspirations, 
principles  and  policies.  It  is  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  re¬ 
move  misconceptions,  break  down  hatreds,  and  develop  a 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  good  will.  An  effort 
is  made  to  give  a  true  picture  of  Organized  Labor’s  con¬ 
structive  contributions  to  the  public  welfare,  its  attitude 
on  matters  of  civic  interest,  its  course  of  conduct  in  labor 
controversies,  its  active  and  aggressive  support  of  pro¬ 
grams  for  social  and  civic  betterment,  no  matter  by  whom 
they  are  sponsored,  and  many  similar  matters. 

Some  of  these  talks  have  to  do  with  unemployment  and 
with  seasonable  and  shifting  employment  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  workers  to  find  jobs,  and 
to  reduce  labor  turnover  and  fruitless  travel  from  place 
to  place. 

388  Labor  Dav. 

w 

The  great  stadium,  “Soldier  Field,”  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  125,000  people,  is  the  center  of  Labor  Day  cele¬ 
brations  in  Chicago. 

Station  WCFL  has  organized  and  directed  this  celebra¬ 
tion  during  the  past  two  years,  and  will  do  so  this  year. 

The  picture  on  the  opposite  page,  showing  the  vast  amphi¬ 
theatre  crowded  to  its  limit,  attests  the  success  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking  and  the  popularity  of  WCFL  among  the  working 
people. 


Other  Program  Features. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  WCFL  programs  is  by  no  means 
complete.  Many  features  have  been  presented  having  to 
do  with  Infant  Welfare,  League  of  Women  Voters,  Juvenile 
Protective  Association,  Self-Education,  Democracy,  Care 
of  Children,  Social  Hygiene,  Child  Labor,  Election  issues, 
Labor  Banks,  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  Crime  Con¬ 
ditions,  Co-operative  Farm  Marketing,  and  scores  of  other 
equally  interesting  and  important  subjects. 

389  Artists  and  Speakers. 

The  following  Artists  and  Speakers  have  contributed  to 
the  program  offerings  of  Station  WCFL.  Needless  to  say, 
the  list  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  many  who  have  appeared, 
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but  the  names  given  below  serve  to  indicate  the  character 
and  standing  of  those  who  think  well  enough  of  WCFL  to 
participate  in  its  programs. 

i 

i 

Speakers. 


Hon.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  for¬ 
mer  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Deneen, 
Senator,  State  of  Illinois. 

William  E.  Dever,  Former 
Mayor  of  Chicago. 

Norman  Thomas,  Socialist 
Candidate  for  President, 
U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  William  J.  Lindsay, 
Judge  of  Superior  Court 
Cook  County. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Burke,  Judge 
Municipal  Court. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Rathbone, 
Congressman  at  large. 

Hon.  Anton  Cermak,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Cook  County  Com¬ 
missioners. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  O'Grady, 
State  Representative  of 
Illinois. 

Michael  Flaherty,  President, 
Chicago  Local  Board  of 
Improvements 

Rev.  Louis  L.  Mann,  Rabbi, 
Chicago  Sinai  Congrega¬ 
tion. 

Rt.  Rev.  Philaretos  Johan- 
nides,  D.D.  Bishop  Greek 
Diocese  of  Chicago. 

Hon.  Fred.  A.  Britten,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

Major  Luther  T.  Smith, 
American  Legion. 


Hon.  William  Hale  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois.  ! 

Hon.  Smith  W.  Brookhart, 
Senator  State  of  Iowa. 
Len  Small,  Ex-Qovernor  of 
Illinois. 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Cox,  Official 
Broadcaster  U^S.  Weather 
Bureau. 

Hon.  Floyd  E.  Thompson, 
former  Justice  of  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois. 

George  S.  Batey,  Postmas¬ 
ter  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Hon.  Henrik  Shipstead,  Sen¬ 
ator,  State  of  Minnesota. 
Hon.  Oscar  E.  ICarlstrom, 
Attorney  General,  State 
of  Illinois.  i 
Hon.  Ruth  Hanha  McCor¬ 
mick,  State  Representa¬ 
tive  of  Illinois,  j 
Bernard  J.  Mull^ney,  Vice- 
President,  Peoples  Gas, 
Light  &  Coke  Company. 
Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Rabbi, 
Free  Synagogue,  New 
York  City.  j 

Dr.  Allen  D.  Albert,  Board 
of  Directors,  Chicago 
World's  Fair  j  Pageant, 
1933.  ! 

The  Bremen  Flyers 
Baron  Ehrenfriect  Guenther 
Von  Huenfeld,  j 
Major  James  C.  Fibmaurice, 
Captain  Hermann  Koehl, 
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D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  The 
Fair,  Chicago. 

Rev.  John  T.  Stone,  D.D.  4th 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

William  P.  McCracken,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Aviation,  U. 
S.  Dept,  of  Aviation. 

M.  S.  Szymczak,  General  Su¬ 
perintendent  Forest  Pre¬ 
serves,  Cook  County. 

Dr.  Hugo  F.  Simon,  Consul 

General  of  Germanv. 

* 

A.  M.  Carter,  American  Le¬ 
gion. 

Dr.  Horace  J.  Bridges,  Ethi¬ 
cal  Culture  Society. 

Dr.  Abram  Hirschberg, 
Rabbi,  Temple  Sholem. 

Philip  P.  Sachs,  Scout  Mas¬ 
ter,  Bov  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Dr.  Arnold  H.  Kegel,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  City 
of  Chicago.1 

Dr.  Herman  Bundesen,  for¬ 
mer  Commissioner  o  f 
Health,  City  of  Chicago. 

William  J.  Bogan,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

James  A.  Meade,  President 
Federation  of  High  School 
Men  Teachers. 

C.  C.  Willard,  Principal, 
Wendell  Phillips  High 
School. 


Alderman  George  M.  May- 
pole,  Member  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  Chicago. 

Brigadier-General  Paul  B. 
Malone,  United  States 
Army. 

Hon.  Michael  L.  Igoe,  South 
Park  Commissioner,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Hon.  Timothy  A.  Smiddy, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Irish  Free  States. 

Sargent  Thomas  Ryan,  Re- 
tired  Chicago  Police  De¬ 
partment. 

Mrs.  Florence  J.  Brown, 
American  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  C.  Copeland  Smith, 
Copeland  Smith  League. 

Father  William  H.  Dettmer, 
St.  Benedict’s  Church. 

Sir  Henry  Japp,  Christian 
Science  Parent  Church, 
London,  England. 

Dr.  William  A.  Evans,  for- 
m  e  r  Commissioner  o  f 
Health,  City  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Rachelle  S.  Yarros,  Di¬ 
rector,  Social  Hygiene 
Council. 

William  B.  Owen,  Principal, 
Chicago  Normal  School. 

Rose  Pesta,  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools. 

Agnes  B.  Clohesy,  President, 
Elementary  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation. 


I 

i 
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Lillian  Herstein,  Chairman 
Schools  Committee  Chi¬ 
cago  Federation  of  Labor. 

Florence  Curtiss  Hanson, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
American  Federation 
Teachers  Association. 

Dr.  Gordon  L.  Rosene,  In¬ 
fant  Welfare. 

William  T.  McCoy,  Princi¬ 
pal  Earle  School. 

391 

Daniel  J.  Beeby,  Past  Pres¬ 
ident,  Chicago  Principals 
Club. 

Mrs.  Lucie  Schacht,  Presi- 
d  e  n  t,  Federation  o  f 
Women  High  School 
Teachers. 

Dr.  Charles  Lunak,  Assist- 
a  n  t  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

F.  W.  Chris,  Principal  Mc¬ 
Laren  Elementary  School. 

Mildred  McFee,  Dean  of 
Women  Center  College, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Alice  Hanson,  Industrial 
Secretary,  YWCA. 

M  r  s.  Hans  Fichtenberg, 
YWCA  Choral  Club. 

Jennie  Binford,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Juvenile  Protec¬ 
tive  Association. 

Rachel  Yamait  Ben  Zvi  of 
Palestine. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Stephens,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Oak  Park  League  of 
Women  Voters. 


Gertrude  Scheidle,  Libra¬ 
rian,  Humboldt  Branch 
Chicago  Public  Library 

Ethel  Kawin,  Research  As¬ 
sistant  to  Dr.  Herman  Ad¬ 
ler,  State  Criminologist 
of  Illinois.  I 

Dr.  Alexander  Si  Hershfield, 
States  Alienist}. 

Mrs.  Alma  Swanje,  Principal 
Bernard  Schobl. 

j 

Nellie  Ryan,  Principal,  Chi¬ 
cago  Continuation  School. 

Nellie  Bussell,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Physical 
Education  Chicago  Nor¬ 
mal  School. 

James  McDade,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

i 

Sophie  Theilgaard,  Princi¬ 
pal  Curtis  Junior  High 
School.  | 

Harriet  P.  Houghteling, 
Chairman,  Chicago-Bryn 
Mawr  School  Committee. 

Jean  Kennedy,  j  Industrial 
Advisor,  Weist  Side 
YWCA.  ; 

Mrs.  Frances  Ford,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Charles  Miner,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Committed  of  15. 

| 

Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Kohn,  Chair¬ 
man,  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Laura  Hugjies  Lunde, 
Member  League  State 
Committee  of  I  Living 
Costs. 
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Adele  Clark,  2nd  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  National  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Mrs.  George  Curtis,  First 
Woman  Secretary  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try. 

* 

Emily  Taft,  Organization 
Secretary,  Illinois  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

Fred  A.  Moore,  Civic  Secre¬ 
tary,  Citv  Club. 

Gene  Tunney,  Retired  Heavy 
weight  Champion  of  the 
World. 

Bertha  C.  Bidwell,  Pres. 
Illinois  League  of  Woman 
Voters. 

392 

William  Green,  President, 
American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

John  Fitzpatrick,  President, 
Chicago  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor. 

Victor  A.  Olander,  Secre- 
t  a  r  y-Treasurer,  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

David  C.  Smart,  Member  of 
International  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  Railroad  Teleg¬ 
raphers. 

Harry  Winnick,  President, 
Retail  Clerks  Association. 

William  P.  Clarke,  Presi¬ 
dent,  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers  Union,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

George  Liakos,  President, 
Cooks  and  Waiters  Union. 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Roberts,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Forum,  Illinois 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Tolies, 
Board  of  Directors,  Forum 
Illinois  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Walter  Millard,  Field  Secre- 
retary,  Proportional  Rep¬ 
resentative  League. 

Henry  P.  Chandler,  Ex- 
President,  City  Club. 

Jack  Dempsey,  Ex-Heavy 
Weight  Champion  of  the 
World. 

Airs.  Norman  Graham, 
Chairman,  Living  Cost 
Committee. 


John  II.  Walker,  President, 
Illinois  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Edward  N.  Nockels,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Leonard  J.  Ross,  Secretary 
&  Treasurer  International 
Organization  Rail  road 
Telegraphers. 

Michael  J.  Powers,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Tire  Workers  Union 
17725. 

Harry  Scheck,  President, 
Union  Label  League. 

Daniel  J.  Tobin,  Former 
Teasurer,  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor. 

Claude  M.  Goshorn,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Sailors  Union  Great 
Lakes. 
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A.  Philip  Randolph,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Oscar  F.  Nelson,  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Anton  Johannson,  Execu¬ 
tive  Member,  Chicago 
Joint  Council  of  Carpen¬ 
ters  Union. 

Worthington  De  Wolf,  Pres- 
i  d  &  n  t,  Typographical 
Union  #16. 

Milo  Reno,  President,  Iowa 
Farmers  Union. 

J.  J.  Lamb,  Manager,  Equity 
Co-op.  of  Livestock  Sales 
Association,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

E.  E.  Kennedy,  Secretary, 
Farmers  Union  of  Illinois. 

Frank  E.  Wheatcraft,  Man¬ 
ager,  Farmers  Union  Live¬ 
stock,  Chicago. 

Paul  P.  Moore,  President, 
Farmers  Union  Terminal 
Association,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Charles  S.  Hohmann,  Inter¬ 
national  Secretary,  Bak¬ 
ers  &  Confectionery  Work¬ 
ers  Union. 

Major  George  Berry,  Presi¬ 
dent,  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmenj  of  N.  A. 

Thomas  Flynn>  President, 
Chicago  Joint  Council  of 
Carpenters  Uhion. 

Agnes  Nestor,!  President, 
Chicago  Womens  Trade 
Union  League. 

Col.  L.  W.  Ainsworth,  Pub¬ 
licity  Department  Far¬ 
mers  Union  of  Iowa. 

Albert  D.  Lohf,  Director, 
Farmers  Union  Livestock 
Commission,  Holstein, 
Iowa. 

Charles  S.  Barrett,  former 
National  President  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  of  America. 

A.  E.  Cotter^ll,  Leader, 

Farmers  Uniqn  of  Iowa. 

| 

C.  E.  Huff,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union. 


i 
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! Artists  Who  Have  Contributed  to  WCFL  Programs. 


Sopranos. 

Francis  Luca 
Ruth  Diamond 
Tula  Miller 
Clare  Dux 
Grace  Moore 
Luella  Fciertag 
Helen  Holstein 
Isobel  Dufau 
Gail  Bandell 
Clarice  D.  Meyers 
Morhme  Porsabak 
Nina  Bonney 
Marie  Blackmer 
Edith  Murphy 
Edith  Mills 
Olive  Dolk 
Elinor  Charier 
Helen  Beall 
Janet  Beall 
Gertrude  Eickhoff 
May  and  June 


Contraltos. 

Vella  Cook 
Jean  Robinson 
Marie  Gilnow 
Edna  Lennox 
Marie  Morrisey 
Margaret  Croake 
Virginia  Lawrence 
Minnie  Wuertz 
Mary  Colucio 
Reba  Sallfield 
Billy  Allen  Huff 
Florence  Reed 
Florence  Bernstein 
Frieda  Gazaway 
Winifred  Harding 
Florence  Kealy 
Dorothy  Bell 
Senora  Weber 
Elenora  May 
Ann  Boehm 
Grace  Lynn 


Baritones 

Theodore  Turnquist 
Frank  Budner 
Philip  Wilcox 
Joe  Warner 
Harry  Davis 
John  Smith 
Edward  Eilert 
Fred  Williams 
Nick  Smith 
George  Mann 
Charles  White 
Art  Bilquist 
John  C.  Thomas 
John  Ude 
John  Miller 
Roy  Ferris 
Charles  Deitz 
Chick  Haynes 
Roy  Noble 
Joe  McManus 
Burt  Squire 


Tenors. 

Edward  House 
Charles  Theodore 
Pat  Malone 
Russel  Raper 
Jack  Egan 
Morris  Baker 
Harold  Rossiter 
Harry  Anderson 
J ohn  Eggert 
Nick  Smith 
Allen  McQuahae 
Oscar  Heather 
Earl  Smith 
Lucky  Wilbur 
Buddy  Baker 
Joe  Garrity 
Bobby  Lee 
Edward  Levee 
Carl  Craven 
George  Groissant 
Ben  Stoneham 
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Jessie  Hall 
Collette  W.  O’Sliea 
Dorothy  Derrfuss 
Bernice  Kara  sick 
Mary  Ford 
Doris  James 
Erna  Waterhouse 
Elda  Cha 
Dorothy  Fausel 
Lncile  Magill 
Elsie  Schultz 


Tony  Wallace 
Ann  Post 
Ruth  Etting 
Betty  Swanstrom 
Violet  Kudridge 
Sophie  Bezak 
Lucy  Fauhel 
Elenor  Masquelet 
Florence  Hallberg 
Lucile  Long 
Clare  DeBell 


Wilbert  Arone 
Edward  Brux 
Joe  Belland 
William  Powderly 
Franklin  Greenwood 
Kenneth  Fayer 
Herbert  Levis 
George  Chovanic 
A1  Carney 
Pat  Barnes 
Harold  0  ’Halloran 


Edrus  Cook 
Oscar  Ellinger 
Peter  Grosso 
Paul  C.  Wenk 
Jim  Kirkwood 
Harry  Rheinhold 
Emory  Edwards 
Joe  Gates 
Don  Ambrose 
Maurice  Cherest 
Tony  Price 


to 
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Other  Program  Features. 
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Orchestras.  Novelties. 


Moneak’s  Orchestra. 

WCFL  Orchestra. 

Navy  Pier  Band  Concert. 

Jack  Bramhall  and  his 
Band. 

0.  Neilson  &  Concert 
Band. 

E.  A.  Rivkin  &  Band. 

Goldsmiths  Band. 

Abe  Lyman  &  His  Good 
News  Band. 

Alama  Cafe  Orchestra. 

Brevoort  String  Trio. 

Rendezvous  Orchestra. 

Girvin  School  of  Music. 

Jules  Herberveaux  &  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Elmer  Kaiser  &  Orchestra 

A1  Henke/  &  Orchestra. 

Chez  Pierre  Orchestra. 

Club  Lido  Orchestra. 

Norm  Slier  &  his  King 
Bees  from  the  Vanity 
Fair  Cafe. 

Clarence  Black  &  his  Or¬ 
chestra  from  the  Savoy 
Ballrooms. 

Carol  Dickerson  &  his  Or¬ 
chestra  from  the  Savoy 
Ballrooms. 

The  Greyhound  Orchestra 
from  the  Sutherland 
Hotel. 

Paul  Ash  and  his  Band. 


Montford  Sisters. 

Meyer  Duo. 

Marian  &  Jean. 

Flo  &  Rav. 

Hickey  &  Johnson. 
Schaefer  &  Winter. 

A1  Scott. 

Lutz  &  Seabloom. 

Frank  LaGrady. 

Jacobsen  &  Ray. 

Doris  Schenk. 

Bauch  Brothers. 

Aunt  Jemima  Jubilee  Sin 
Brown  &  Craig. 

Apollo  Male  Quartette. 
Indiana  Four. 

Jim  and  Bobb. 

Francis  McMahon. 

Eddie  Hansen. 

Chicago  Quartette. 

Milton  Watson. 

Peggy  Brenier. 

Dorothy  McNulty. 

Phil  Nearing. 


World’s  Fair  Programs: 

Swiss  Program. 

Austrian  Program. 
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Bohemian  Program. 

Independent  Order  of  Viking. 

Scandinavian  Program. 

Norwegian  Ladies  Singing  Society. 

i 

i 

School  Programs : 

Peck  School  Harmony  Band. 

Cameron  Playground  Girls. 

McLaren  Elementary  School. 

* 

8th  Grade  Vocal  Chorus. 

Cregier  Jr.  High  School. 

Band  Program. 

Hovne  Continuation  School  Musical  Program. 

I 

Miscellaneous : 

Chicago  Welsh  Male  Choir — 100.  j 

Apollo  Musical  Club.  | 

Peoples  Grand  Opera  under  direction  of  Prof.  Walton. 
German  Singers  Festival  Verein — 1200  voices. 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Choir  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Grace  Evangelical  Community  Choir. 

Postal  Clerks  Church  Choir.  I 

Post  Office  Baseball  League  Chorus. 

I 

395-398  National  Broadcasting  Company  Programs. 

i 

Station  WCFL  has  recently  become  associated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  Among  the  program 
features  now  being  received  from  that  soufce  are  the 
following: 

Spanish  Ensemble. 

Biblical  Drama. 

Mrs.  Penfield  Program. 

Dictograph  Program. 

The  Marionettes. 

I 

Boxy  and  his  Gang. 

The  Californians. 

Standard  Oil  Program. 


14— 4972a 
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Pacific  Vagabonds. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

Radio  Household  Institute. 

Squibbs  Program. 

Schraders  Band. 

Marimba  Orchestra. 

Rudy  Vallee  Orchestra. 

399  Recross  examination. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage  : 

This  proposed  program  which  has  been  explained  here 
is  a  program  that  we  propose  to  use  if  we  get  this  assign¬ 
ment.  When  we  had  484  meters  we  used  part  of  this  char¬ 
acter  of  program,  a  good  part  of  it.  The  contention  here  is 
that  the  evening  hour  is  the  best  hour  for  labor.  That  is 
when  the  workingman  is  at  home,  or  that  is,  the  most  of 
them  are  at  home.  Not  all  of  them  but  the  most  of  them. 
I  don’t  know  what  the  Rudy  Vallee  program  is  or  whether 
it  is  a  medicine.  I  don ’t  think  Restoro  is  a  medicine. 

400  I  think  that  is  electrical  treatment.  I  think  it  is  an 
electric  belt  that  is  advertised. 

Q.  And  Dr.  Clark.  I  observe  here  and  call  attention  to 
these  programs.  Here  is  the  first,  of  which  we  will  have 
some  further  testimonv  later  in  cross  examination  of  other 
witnesses.  I  find  here  that  your  Bulletin  Board  on  April 
13  was  at  5 :40,  and  from  that  time  on  I  do  not  find  anything 
in  connection  with  labor.  I  find  that  on  Monda)%  April 
15,  1929,  nothing  for  labor  after  5:40  p.  m.  again.  A.  I 
don’t  know  what  we  do  with  the  time  after  5:40.  We  sell 
some  of  it.  For  instance,  the  Roxy  and  His  Gang  hour  on 
Monday  night  is  from  6:30  to  7 :30,  and  we  pay  $50  for  that 
hour’s  time. 

No,  we  do  not  sell  the  balance  of  that  time.  We  sell  some 
of  it.  The  Standard  Oil  program  is  sold,  yes,  also  the 
Restoro  Health  Institute  is  sold.  And  later  on  the  program 
is  sold. 

401  Q.  Let  us  go  to  Wednesday,  April  17, 1929.  Let  us 
see  how  vou  use  the  evening  hours.  I  do  not  find  anv- 

thing  here  about  labor  from  5 :40  on.  I  find  Dr.  Clark  and  a 
number  of  items.  Here  is  the  Sutherland  Hotel.  You  are 
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not  giving  labor  any  evening  time  now,  are  you?  A.  We 

are  giving  them  any  time  they  want.  They  do  not  want - 

Q.  Let  us  take  Thursday,  April  18,  1929.  1  do  not  find 
anything  about  labor  after  5 :40  p.  m.  I  find  thje  Greyhound 
Orchestra,  and  the  Raladam  Programs  and  some  others. 
A.  When  we  get  unlimited  time  you  will  find  labor  there 

aplenty.  But  with  our  limited  time - 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  were  unable  this  morning  to  show 
us  anything  when  you  had  all  of  the  time  on  one  of  the  finest 
wave  lengths  in  the  country.  A.  We  were  not[  ready. 

Q.  On  April  19,  1929,  I  do  not  find  anything  about  labor 
after  5:40  p.  m.  A.  No.  Since  we  have  been  curtailed 
in  our  time  we  have  not  had  much  time  !to  announce 

_  i 

any  messages  to  labor.  The  curtailment  of  pur  time  and 
the  interference  by  KYW  and  KDKA  makejs  it  a  hope¬ 
less  situation,  and  nothing  gets  out  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  anyway.  There  is  no  encouragement  of  inducement 
to  put  on  anything  special  when  you  know  that  your  lis¬ 
teners  are  not  getting  vou,  or  are  getting  vou  with  a  lot 

O  0*7  O  0*1 

of  interference. 

402  Yes,  KDKA  gives  us  interference.  '  That  is  in 
almost  every  letter  that  we  get,  that  it  interferes. 

And  KYW  with  its  5,000  watts  on  the  top  of  [he  Congress 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  interferes.  As  to  whether  j these  people 
are  paying  us  for  the  time  that  we  say  we  are  interfered 
with,  yes,  what  little  time  there  is  there. 

When  we  get  sufficient  time  we  will  have  an  Hour  of  labor, 
although  we  will  have  entertainment  in  our  programs  be¬ 
tween.  But  there  will  be  plenty  of  that  for  labor.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  putting  on  too  much  labor.  |We  want  to 
entertain  our  listeners  just  as  well  as  to  give  them  talks. 
We  are  not  a  propaganda  station  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
going  to  spread  everything  over  with  labor.  jThis  station 
was  established  to  prevent  monopolization  of  the  air. 

A.  No,  we  are  not  very  largely  selling  our  evening  time. 
Do  you  say  that  we  are  selling  from  6:30  to  7:  :30  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  for  instance,  when  we  are  paying  $50  an 

403  hour  for  that  Roxy  and  His  Gang  program  ? 

Q.  The  last  thing  I  see  on  Monday,  March  25,  is 
a  labor  program  at  5:40,  and  then  there  is  jhe  Raladam 
program  which  is  on  from  7:45  to  8  o’clock.  !A.  We  have 
Ihe  ball  games  now.  I  think  they  begin  today,  pr  yesterday, 
from  3  to  5  o’clock.  The  most-  valuable  tiipe  for  labor 
comes  after  8  o’clock.  The  farmers  do  not  want  any  time 
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until  half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  That  is  the  farmers’ 
request,  after  half  past  eight. 

404  Mr.  Thompson:  If  the  Commission  please,  I  have 
taken  up  with  counsel  and  we  have  agreed  to  stipu¬ 
late,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  that  in  lieu 
of  calling  the  large  number  of  individual  witnesses  who  are 
here  and  ready  to  testify,  that  we  will  merely  let  the  record 
show  the  names  of  those  witnesses  and  the  organizations 
which  they  represent,’  and  agree  that  if  called  as  witnesses 
they  would  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  preceding  wit¬ 
nesses,  if  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Littlepage :  Let  me  understand  that.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Thompson  has  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  his  agreement  with  me,  but  I  wonder  what 
particular  witness  is  corroborated.  Mr.  Thompson,  do  you 
mean  witnesses  like — well,  will  you  just  designate  which 
ones  ? 

I  think  all  of  them  would  say,  if  they  were  asked  the 
same  questions  propounded  to  the  leading  witnesses  here 
that  they  would  answer  them  as  far  as  they  are  able  in 
the  same  way.  That  they  would  corroborate  their  state¬ 
ments. 

40r>  Mr.  Keavis:  Do  you  mean  such  witnesses  as  Mr. 

Frank  Morrison?  A.  I  mean  such  witnesses  as  Mr. 
Frank  Morrison.  They  would  not  be  able  to  corroborate 
Mr.  Xockels,  he  has  given  other  information. 

Chairman  Robinson:  The  real  pertinency  of  that  testi¬ 
mony  is  a  showing  of  the  public  interest  in  labor,  more 
than  to  explain  to  us  the  general  character  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Those  are  the  witnesses  who  represent  the  organi¬ 
zations,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Do  they  show  what  the  membership 
is  in  each  organization? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No;  I  think  not. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Anyhow,  they  show  the  breadth 
of  it. 

They  would  say  that  they  represent  the  organizations. 
And  I  have  affidavits,  which  we  have  planned  to  put  in 
under  the  terms  of  your  ruling  on  yesterday,  which  will 
show  the  point  as  to  membership.  We  can  total  that  up, 
if  the  Commission  cares  for  it,  and  show  the  total  number 
represented.  In  that  case,  then,  I  presume  that  I  need 
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not  read  these  orally  but  can  hand  them  to  the!  committee 
reporter. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Yes,  the  committee  reporter  will 
take  them  and  make  a  record. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  cards  which  I  now  h^nd  to  the 
committee  reporter  show  the  names  of  the  members,  the 
address,  and  the  organization  which  he  represents. 

406  (The  following  is  the  list  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony  was  covered  by  the  foregoiug  stipula¬ 
tion:) 

Harry  E.  Scheck,  422  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
President  of  the  Chicago  Trades  Union  Label!  League. 

Charles  F.  Hohmann,  Bakery  and  Confectionery,  Workers 
Internationa]  Union,  2719  Best  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Richard  J.  Spillane,  representing  the  Chicago  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  7810  South  Loflin  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

C.  F.  Peters,  130  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
representing  the  Flat  Janitors  Union. 

William  J.  Kerrigan,  1314  South  17th  Street^  Maywood, 
Illinois,  representing  the  Auto  Livery  Chauffeurs  Union 
Local  No.  727. 

Joseph  J.  Kehoe,  328  South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  representing  Division  No.  241  Street  Men. 

Harry  Jenkins,  1006  Colonial  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  representing  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  As¬ 
sociation. 

A.  C.  Hayden,  1011  B.  Street,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
representing  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Ben.  F.  Ferris,  1116  West  63rd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
representing  lathers. 

Thomas  Dowling,  332  South  Marshfield  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  representing  Plasterers  Union  Local  No.  5. 

Charles  F.  Wills,  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  representing  the  B.  S.  E.  I.  U.  as  Vic^-President. 

A.  J.  Keegler,  General  Organizer  of  th4  Brewery 
Workers  International  Union. 

407  R.  G.  Fitchie,  642  North  Lotus  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  President  of  the  Milk  Wagon  Drivers 

Union. 

Carl  A.  Bowmann,  Vice-President  of  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Musicians,  American  Federation  of  j  Musicians. 
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Sylvester  Kloss,  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Musicians, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Wm.  C.  Kowalski,  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Musi¬ 
cians,  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Franklin  E.  C.  Lundquist,  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Musicians,  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Patrick  E.  Borman,  160  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  representing  meat  cutters. 

R.  E.  Van  Horn,  604  Carpenters  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  representing  the  Cigar  Makers  International  Union. 

Robert  T.  McCoy,  Box  699,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  represent¬ 
ing  the  International  Molders’  Union  of  North  America. 

John  B.  Colpoys,  720  Fifth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  representing  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  with  headquarters  at  LaFayette,  In¬ 
diana. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Smith,  3410  Macomb  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Trade  Union  League. 

Edward  J.  Gainor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

James  Flynn,  Office  Employes  Association,  No.  12755. 

J.  H.  Evans,  Room  312  Labor  Building,  10  B  Street, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  representing  the  O.  R.  C. 

Benjamin  F.  Davis,  139  West  Catonissa  Street,  Wesque- 
honing,  Pa.,  representing  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

408  Wm.  J.  Gallagher,  1915  South  16th  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Penn.,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America;  117,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

Fred  W.  Baer,  105  American  Federation  of  Labor  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  President  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters. 

E.  G.  Anderson,  130  North  Wills  Street,  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago  Flat  Janitors  Local  No.  1. 

John  H.  Cookman,  260  Vernon  Highway  E.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric 
Railway  Employees  of  America. 

Joe  Hartley,  317  Olive  Street,  DuQuoin,  Illinois,  United 
Mine  Workers. 

George  Collier,  Christopher,  Illinois,  United  Mine 
Workers,  District  No.  12,  Illinois. 
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Dave  Stuart,  209  West  Main  Street,  Belleville,  Illinois, 
District  No.  12  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Charles  Edwards,  Verona,  Illinois,  District  No.  12  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

George  L.  Mercer,  110  South  Avenue  D,  Canton,  Illinois, 
District  No.  12  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

C.  L.  Rosemund,  President  of  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Technical  Engineers,  Architects  and  j  Draftsmen 
Union.  j 

James  O’Connell,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Metal  Trades  Dept. 
R.  E.  Heffernan. 

A.  F.  Stout,  National  Legislative  Representative  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  303 
Labor  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

409  Joseph  Obergfell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Brewery 
Workers  International  Union. 

John  Geiger,  726  Fifth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D. 

C. ,  Bakers  Local  Union  No.  118. 

John  J.  Flynn,  Vice-President  of  the  Metdl  Polishers 
International  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Nicholas  Stirone  ,17  Meeker  Place,  Millburn,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  International  Hodcarriers  Building  and  Common 
Laborers  Union  of  America. 

George  J.  Richardson,  105  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters. 

Elmer  E.  Imlay,  Jr.,  408  Labor  Building,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees. 
Burridge  D.  Butler,  Publisher  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 

Chicago. 

G.  M.  Bugnaget,  Secretary  of  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Wayne  Noble,  4062  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Lathers  Union. 

W.  M.  Spaier,  B.  T.  Dept.,  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

i 

W.  C.  Roberts,  Legislative  Representative^  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

J.  Stevens,  5219  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  Lathers 
Local  No.  74. 


! 
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410  John  A.  Schoonover,  SIS  West  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago,  Egg  Inspectors  Union,  S705,  American 

Federation  of  Labor. 

Leroy  W.  Rapp,  332  North  Avers  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Lathers. 

Charles  M.  Paulsen,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Local  134  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

F.  W.  Pangborn,  6001  Warwick  Avenue,  Chicago,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Dairy  Employees  Union,  Local  75^. 

John  J.  Manning,  United  Garment  Workers  of  America, 

Gus  Van  Heck,  2535  Morse  Avenue,  Chicago,  Flat  Jani¬ 
tors  Union. 

R.  E.  Huffman,  1427  Sherman  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Carpenter,  District  Council  of  Chicago  and  Lake 
and  Dupage  Counties. 

Leo  E.  George,  303  American  Federation  of  Labor  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  President,  National  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Clerks. 

G.  W.  Laughlin,  10  B  Street,  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Assistant  Grand  Chief  Engineer,  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Engineers. 

Pres.  Gorman,  of  the  Butcher  Workmen. 

Furuesth  N.  Atleantici. 

O.  H.  Farr,i  230  H.  O.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Secretary 
to  Hon.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  M.  C. 

Dan  F.  Cleary,  1123  North  Shore  Avenue,  Chicago. 

P.  J.  Conlon,  Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.  C., 
General  Vice-President,  International  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists. 

Tony  Augustino,  637  East  Jefferson  Street,  Joliet, 
Laborers  Union,  Local  No.  75. 

411  A.  C.  Wharton,  International  President  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  71,000  members. 

John  M.  Tobin,  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers. 

James  O.  Egan,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

R.  D.  Cramer,  505  Sexton  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Minneapolis  Central  Labor  Union. 

John  J.  Gleeson,  1417  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Secretary,  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  America. 
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Mr.  Thompson :  Referring  to  the  affidavits  j  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  ahd  produced 
by  counsel  for  the  Commission,  I  assume  that  the  same 
ruling  might  apply  to  them  as  the  Commission  has  made 
regarding  the  affidavits  which  the  applicant  itjself  brought 
here.  That  is,  that  the  record  may  show  that  the  person 
named  in  the  affidavit  is  making  it,  the  kind  of  organization 
he  represents  and  the  number  of  members  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  if  that  is  stated,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  includes 
in  his  affidavit,  if  he  does,  the  resolution  passed  by  his 
organization  in  support  of  the  application. 

Chairman  Robinson:  That  may  be  done,  alqng  with  the 
ruling  that  they  will  be  given  such  consideration  as  is 
pertinent  to  the  issue  here.  We  cannot  look  at  them  now, 
but  in  considering  the  case  we  will  give  the  matter  con¬ 
sideration  as  may  be  relevant. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  hand  the  committee  reporter  this 

batch  of  affidavits  that  he  may  list  showing  the  name  of 

affiant,  the  name  of  his  organization,  the  membership  of 

his  organization,  and  a  general  recital  at  the  beginning  to 

the  effect  that  his  affidavit  includes  a  resolution  by  the 

* 

organization  supporting  the  application  of  tHe  applicant 
in  this  hearing. 

i 

(The  batch  of  affidavits  referred  to  were  identified  by 
being  marked  “  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  12”  and  are  filed  with 
the  original  transcript  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
but  by  direction  of  the  Chairman  the  following  Information 
is  furnished  for  the  record  from  those  affidavits:) 

One  Such  affidavit  is  as  follows : 

Federal  Radio  Commission. 

. 

In  re  Application  of  Chicago  Federation  c(f  Labor. 

i 

Affidavit  and  Resolution. 

i 

i 

411a  State  of  Indiana, 

County  of  Marion,  ss: 

Frank  Duffy  being  duly  sworn  on  oath  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  duly  elected,  qualified  and  acting  General 
Secretary  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
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Joiners  of  America,  a  Labor  Union  composed  of  400,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States;  that  the  attached 
resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  Twenty- 
Second  General  Convention  of  the  said  United  Brother¬ 
hood,  held  at  Lakeland,  Florida,  September  29th  to  Oc¬ 
tober  9,  1928. 

FRANK  DUFFY, 
General  Secretary . 

Referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee.  The  Committee 
Recommends  Concurrence.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  was  adopted. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928. 


JOSEPH  O.  CARSON, 

Notary  Public. 


My  commission  expires  Jan.  25, 1932. 

Resolution  No.  29. 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Radio  Commission  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  lias  announced  a  general  reallocation  plan  for 
all  broadcasting  stations  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  This  announced  plan  distinctly  favors  the  radio 
trust,  the  trust-controlled  newspapers  and  other  corpora¬ 
tion-owned  stations,  not  only  confirming  the  existing  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  granted  them,  but  giving  them  a  more  com¬ 
plete  dominance  of  the  air  by  granting  unlimited  power 
and  time  of  operation  only  to  all  the  trust  and  corporation- 
owned  and  controlled  stations ;  and 

Whereas,  These  vested  interests  control  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  which  is  owned  by  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  the  General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  and  the 
Power  Trust;  and 

Whereas,  WCFL,  the  4 4 Voice  of  Labor,’ ’  is  a  paid  lis¬ 
teners’  station  and  the  true  voice  of  the  farmer  and  of 
organized  labor ;  and 

Whereas,  WCFL  has  been  placed  on  a  meager  frequency, 
and  limited  to  the  power  of  1,000  watts,  compelled  to  divide 
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time  with  two  other  stations  and  to  operate  on  the  same 
frequency  with  four  other  stations  in  the  XJhited  States; 
and 

Whereas,  WCFL  is  situated  geographicallyjin  the  center 
of  the  North  American  continent,  is  the  ideal  location  for 
general  service  to  the  Cooperative-Farmer-Labor  move¬ 
ments  and  has  an  investment  equal  to  the  trust-controlled, 
corporation-owned  stations,  and  has  been  and  is  ever  ready 
to  maintain  and  operate  its  stations  on  par  with  the  trust- 
controlled  stations;  and 

Whereas,  WCFL,  the  voice  of  Cooper^tive-Farmer- 
Labor,  is  pledged  to  maintain  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  air ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  WCFL  is  entitled  to  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  granted  these  trust-owned  and  corporation-controlled 
stations  and  this  has  not  been  done,  for  while  jPower,  Area 
and  Cleared  Channels  have  been  added  to  stations  of  these 
allied  interests,  it  is  apparent  and  clear  that,  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  has  failed  in  its  duty  to  serve  the  listen¬ 
ing  public  in  this  country  in  compliance  with  the  law  for 
public  convenience,  interest  and  necessity;  and  be  it  fur¬ 
ther  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  Twenty-Second  General  Conven¬ 
tion,  representing  over  400,000  men  in  this  !Njorth  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  demand  that  the  Federal  Radiol  Commission 
authorize  WCFL,  the  1 ‘  Voice  of  Labor,”  to  use  a  cleared 
channel  frequency  with  unlimited  power  and  tikne  of  opera¬ 
tion,  without  interference  from  other  stations,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  against  unwarranted  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Organized  Labor  and  Farmer  be  forwarded  to 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  to  the  members  of  Congress  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

(Signed)  THOS.  F.  FLYNN,  L.  U.  No.  13. 

JOHN  R.  STEVENSON,  L.  U.  No.  80. 
JOHN  SUNBERG,  L.  U.  Noi  58. 

ERIC  G.  PHIL,  L.  U.  No.  58.  j 
M.  J.  SEXTON,  L.  IT.  No.  13.  I 
THOS.  F.  CHURCH,  L.  U.  i$o.  181. 
CHARLES  DEXTER. 

JAMES  REX,  L.  U.  No.  62.  I 
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EDGAR  HILLER,  L.  U.  No.  141. 

JOHN  ALSON. 

GEO.  T.  McPHAIL,  L.  U.  No.  434. 

C.  SWANSON,  L.  U.  No.  62. 

SIMON  A.  GRASSL,  L.  U.  No.  58. 
OHAS.  H.  SAND,  L.  U.  No.  58. 

N.  M.  NELSON,  L.  U.  No.  643. 

EDWIN  I.  HUDSON,  L.  U.  No.  7. 

F.  BEEMSTER,  L.  U.  No.  434. 
i  ALOIS  HRUSKA,  L.  U.  No.  54. 

C.  A.  DARRELL,  L.  U.  No.  199. 

FABER  TRYBORN,  L.  U.  No.  199. 

;  JOHN  CARROLL,  L.  U.  No.  10. 

R.  C.  PATTEN,  L.  U.  No.  141. 

MARK  I).  TAYLOR,  L.  U.  No.  141. 
MATT  C.  ANDERSON,  L.  U.  No.  199. 
ADAM  TAIT,  L.  U.  No.  1307. 
i  PHIL  PFLEGER,  L.  U.  No.  181. 
JAMES  P.  WEEKS,  L.  U.  No.  643. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

412  Affidavit  of  Marvin  D.  Cunningham,  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Labor  Council,  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 

comprising  500  members.  Adopted  resolution  favoring 
WCFL’s  request. 

Affidavit  of  T.  C.  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Taft  Central 
Labor  Council*  Taft,  California,  comprising  300  members. 

Affidavit  of  Howard  Pinkerton,  Secretary  of  the  Tri- 
City  Central  Trades  Council,  Granite  City,  Illinois,  com¬ 
prising  3,000  members. 

Affidavit  submitted  bv  Hubert  M.  Merrill,  Secretary  of 
the  Schenectady  Trades  Assembly,  comprising  approxi¬ 
mately  40  affiliated  unions. 

Affidavit  of  Roy  H.  Brown,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
United  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas, 
comprising  15,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  W.  H.  Stroud,  Secretary  of  the  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  Central  Labor  LTnion,  comprising  3,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

413  Affidavit  of  Walter  J.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the 
Kenosha  Trade  and  Labor  Council,  comprising  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  members. 
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Affidavit  of  A.  E.  Kettridge,  Secretary  of  ;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Falls  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly,  at  International 
Falls,  Minnesota,  comprising  one  thousand  members. 

Affidavit  of  V.  V.  Van  Tilburg,  Secretary  jof  the  Tulsa 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  comprising  7,600  members. 

Affidavit  of  Dora  Kreutzian,  Secretary  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Central  Labor  Union,  comprising  20,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  A1  Towers,  Secretary  of  the  Belleville  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly,  Belleville,  Illinois,  comprising  3,500 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Edward  P.  Maxwell,  Secretary! of  the  Napa 
Central  Labor  Council,  Napa,  California,  comprising  300 
members.  \ 

Affidavit  of  Jacob  Roberts,  General  Secretairy-Treasurer 
of  the  Cloth  Hat,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  International 
Union  of  New  York  City,  comprising  15,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Frank  J.  Healey,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio-Vir- 
ginia  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  of  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  comprising  800  members. 

Affidavit  of  Harry  Wendrick,  Secretary  of  the  Essex, 
New  Jersey,  Trades  Council,  comprising  several  thousand 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Frank  J.  Weber,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Federated  Trades  Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  com¬ 
prising  88  affiliated  local  trade  unions.  j 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  Taylor,  of  the  Tacoma,  Wash-  . 
414  ington,  Central  Labor  Council,  comprising  several 
hundred  members. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  A.  Bauer,  Secretary  of! the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Zanesville,  Ohio]  comprising 
several  hundred  members. 

Affidavit  of  E.  J.  Allen,  of  Cohoes,  New  York,  Central 
Federation  of  Labor,  comprising  several  thousand  mem¬ 
bers. 

Affidavit  of  Floyd  Mezley,  Secretary  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  (Texas)  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  compris¬ 
ing  5,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Hugh  Crambert,  President  of  t)ie  Franklii? 
Union  No.  4  affiliated  with  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistant-  Union. 

Affidavit  of  John  J.  Quinlivan,  Secretary  of!  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Central  Labor  Union,  comprising  10,000  members 
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Affidavit  of  Hubert  M.  Merrill,  Secretary  of  the  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Trades  Assembly,  comprising  30  affiliated  unions. 

Affidavit  of  E.  0.  Rasmussen,  Secretary  of  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  (Wisconsin)  Central  Labor  Council,  comprising  800 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Louis  A.  Cejka,  Secretary  of  District  No.  8 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  Chicago,  compris¬ 
ing  10,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  John  J.  Gleeson,  Secretary  of  the  Bricklay¬ 
ers,  Masons  and  Plasters  International  Union  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  comprising  120,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Jacob  Walter,  Secretary  of  the  Metal  Polish¬ 
ers  International  Union,  Chicago,  Illinois,  comprising  600 
members. 

Affidavit  of  M.  J.  Blick,  Secretary  of  the  Appleton 
415  (Wisconsin)  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  comprising 
19  affiliated  organizations  and  2,500  members. 

Affidavit  of  S.  C.  Priddy,  Secretary  of  the  Roanoke  (Vir¬ 
ginia)  Central  Labor  Union,  comprising  several  thousand 
members. 

Affidavit  of  C.  J.  Spafford,  President  of  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Central  Labor  Union  comprising  16  affiliated 
unions  with  a  total  membership  of  2,000. 

Affidavit  of  Abraham  Barrolf,  Secretary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  New  York,  com¬ 
prising  75,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Henry  J.  Reichwein,  President  of  the  State 
Bank  of  West  Pullman,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Matthew  A.  Cummings,  Clergyman,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Warren  II.  Orr,  County  Judge,  Carthage,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Affidavit  of  J.  W.  Buzzell,  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Central  Labor  Union,  comprising  all  of  the  unions  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Affidavit  of  J.  T.  O’Donogliue,  Pastor  of  St.  James 
Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  William  H.  Somers,  Secretary  of  the  Racine 
(Wisconsin)  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Affidavit  of  Woodruff  Randolph,  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  com¬ 
posed  of  78,738  members. 
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Affidavit  of  John  Patterson,  Secretary  of!  the  United 
Mine  "Workers  of  America  Local  Union  No.  4173, 

416  Frankfort,  Illinois,  with  1,750  members.; 

Affidavit  of  A.  0.  Wharton,  International  President 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Affidavit  of  Felix  A.  Levy,  Minister,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Thelbert  Menees,  Secretary  of  Local  Union 
No.  518,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teanisters,  West 
Frankfort,  Illinois,  with  150  members. 

Affidavit  of  George  William  Lamb,  Secretary  of  Local 
Union  No.  959,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Illinois,  with  800  members. 

Affidavit  of  Ollie  Neal,  Secretary  of  Local  iUnion  4280, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Ezra,  Illinois,  with 
625  members. 

Affidavit  of  C.  P.  Mulder,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  with  a  ^membership 
of  2,000. 

7  #  I 

Affidavit  of  Al.  Towers,  Secretary  of  the  Belleville, 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Belleville,  Illinois^,  with  3,500 
members. 

Affidavit  of  John  D.  Morash,  Secretary  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Carmen,  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  with 
399  members. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  U.  Neary,  Secretary  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  (New  Jersey)  Building  Trades  Council,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  1,600. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  W.  Harness,  Secretary  of  Ottumwa 
(Iowa)  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  composed  pf  800  mem¬ 
bers.  | 

Affidavit  of  II.  Bogaske,  Secretary  of  jthe  Spring- 

417  field  (Illinois)  Federation  of  Labor,  composed  of 

7,000  members.  j 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  A.  Bauer,  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Affidavit  of  Ray  E.  Lowderback,  Secretary  of;  the  Denver 
(Colorado)  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  (comprising 
10,000  members. 

i 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now,  I  have  here  a  large  nuifnber  of  ad¬ 
ditional  affidavits,  very  similar  in  form,  by  other  persons, 
each  representing  a  labor  organization.  I  will  ask  leave 
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to  have  them  entered  on  the  record  and  admitted  under 
the  same  terms  just  stated  for  the  last  batch  of  affidavits 
presented. 

Chairman  Robinson:  "What  facts  are  in  those  affidavits? 
The  number  is  pertinent  as  showing  public  concern,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I)o  you  mean  the  number  of  persons? 

Chairman  Robinson:  The  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
public  take  an  interest  in  this  station,  yes.  But  if  they 
merely  undertake  to  conclude  that  we  ought  to  do  so  and  so, 
that  is  another  thing,  because  we  must  determine  that  on 
this  evidence  here. 

Mr.  Thompson :  I  am  assuming  that  you  are  to  decide 
that  part  of  it.  I  am  offering  these  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  Commission  that  these  large  bodies  of  people 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  pass  resolutions  and  forward 
them  to  us  endorsing  the  application  of  Station  WCFL. 

Chairman  Robinson:  As  to  the  interest  of  the  public, 
that  is  quite  pertinent.  In  one  case  the  station  brought 
in  a  truckload  of  168,000  affidavits  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Thompson:  May  these  be  handed  to  the  corn- 
418  mittee1  reporter,  to  list  up  in  the  same  way  and  for 
the  same  purpose? 

Chairman  Robinson:  All  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  your  ruling  is  correct  on  that.  I 
understand  of  course  that  it  is  not  for  our  people  to  say 
what  you  should  do,  but  I  think  it  is  legitimate  for  these 
people  to  show  their  interest. 

Chairman  Robinson :  We  have  so  manv  chambers  of  com- 

* 

meree  attempting  to  decide  the  case  and  send  in  a  statement 
of  it  to  us,  when  they  do  not  know  the  evidence  adduced 
before  us.  It  is  like  a  petitioner  asking  the  court  to  give 
a  horse  to  him,  and  another  crowd  “resoluting”  that  it 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  defendant.  This  Commission  will 
give  consideration  to  everything  that  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Thompson :  In  the  bundle  of  affidavits  that  I  now 
hand  to  the  committee  reporter  are  persons  representing 
national  or  international  organizations,  and  many  of  them 
very  large.  Each  affidavit  certifies  to  a  Resolution  passed 
by  affiant’s  organization. 

(The  batch  of  affidavits  referred  to  were  identified  by 
being  marked  “  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  13”  and  are  filed  with 
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the  original  transcript  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  but 
by  direction  of  the  Chairman  a  list  of  the  affiants  is  given 
as  follows:) 

| 

418a  [Sample  of  Affidavits.] 

I 

Federal  Radio  Commission,  j 

j 

In  Re  Application  of  Chicago  Federation  ;  of  Labor. 

Affidavit  and  Resolution. 

i 

State  of  Oklahoma, 

County  of  Garfield ,  ss: 

S.  D.  Patrick  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says :  1 
am  the  Secretary  of  Enid  Trades  Council ;  which  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  workingmen  having  800  members.  My  office 
is  at  213 ^  West  Randolph,  Enid,  Okla.  At  a  tegular  meet¬ 
ing  of  said  organization  on  11th  of  April  1929,  |the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote : 

Whereas:  WCFL  Radio  Broadcasting  Station  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  is  the  only  station  in  the  United  States  owned 
by  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  organized!  labor,  and 
Whereas,  The  newspapers  of  the  country  hre  nearly  all 
owned  or  controlled  by  capitalistic  interests  and  our  actual 
experience  has  been  that  they  do  not  give  a  jfair  and  full 
statement  at  any  time  of  the  ideals,  principles  and  policies 
of  organized  labor,  but  do  continually,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  time  of  any  labor  controversy,  publish  wholly  un¬ 
fair,  distorted  and  untruthful  statements  of  the  activities, 
policies  and  principles  or  organized  labor,  and 
Whereas,  Practically  all  of  the  desirable  waive  lengths  in 
the  field  of  radio  broadcasting  have  been  allotted  by  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  to  great  corporatibns  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  thereby  concentrating  jin  the  hands 
of  a  very  few  great  organizations  unfriendly  j;o  labor,  this 
great  means  of  communication  and  influencing  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and 

418&  Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
to  organized  labor,  but  to  the  general  piiblic,  that  the 
ideals,  principles  and  policies  of  Labor  be  given  free  and 
full  expression  over  the  radio. 

15—4972o 
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Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  members  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  condemn  the  present  allocation  of  wave  lengths 
as  established  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  as  being 
inequitable,  unjust  and  against  the  public  interest,  necessity 
and  convenience  of  the  country ;  and  that  we  protest  against 
turning  over  to  a  few  great  financial  institutions  practically 
all  of  the  available  wave  lengths  in  this  great  new  means 
of  communication. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  earnestly  support  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  application  for  an  exclu¬ 
sive  wave  length,  with  ample  power  and  unlimited  time  of 
operation  for  Station  WCFL. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  are  authorized  and  instructed  to  participate  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  applications  of  WCFL,  and  to  take  such  other 
steps  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  assist  in  procuring  for 
WCFL  such  licenses  and  permits  as  may  be  proper  and 
necessary  for  its  efficient  operation  as  a  national  broad¬ 
casting  station. 

[seal.]  S.  D.  PATRICK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12  day  of  April, 
1929. 

[Seal  of  Adelaide  Arnett,  Notary  Public,  Garfield  Co., 

Okla.] 

1  ADELAIDE  ARNETT, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  Jail.  2,  1931. 

Affidavit  of  Herbert  S.  Marshall,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  International  Union  of  Journeymen  Horseshoers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Affidavit  of  John  F.  McNamar,  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers,  Bos- 
419  ton,  Massachusetts,  12,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  William  F.  Kramer,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
Drop  Forgers  and  Helpers,  Chicago,  Illinois,  comprising 
10,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  George  M.  Harrison,  Grand  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Affidavit  of  Martin  Lawlor,  Secretary  of  j  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America,  New  York  Cityj  comprising 
8,500  members. 

Affidavit  of  G.  M.  Burginget,  International  Secretary  of 
the  Brotherhool  of  Electrical  Workers,  Detroit, |  Michigan. 

Affidavit  of  Arthur  Huggins,  Secretary  of  fhe  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  Albany, j  New  York, 
comprising  6,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Edward  I.  Hannah,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  International  Union  of  Pavers,  Rammer  men,  Flag¬ 
gers,  Bridge  and  Stone  Setters,  New  York  City^  comprising 
2,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  John  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Kansas  City,  Representing 
100,000  members.  j 

Affidavit  of  J.  M.  Gavlak,  Secretary  of  the  United  Slate, 
Tile  and  Composition  Roofers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  represent¬ 
ing  6,000  members.  | 

420  Affidavit  of  W.  L.  Allen,  International  Secretary  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  comprising  5,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  C.  Bradlev,  Secretarv  iof  the  New 
York  Division  of  the  American  Wire  Workers  Protective 
Association,  Woodhaven,  New  York,  comprising  380  mem¬ 
bers. 

Affidavit  of  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs  and  Helpers,  Indianapolis,  comprising  100,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  J.  L.  Coulter,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Association  of  Oil  Field,  Gas  Well  and  Refineiry  Workers 
of  America,  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  comprising  4,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

Affidavit  of  William  J.  Kerngood,  Secretary  Of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Musicians,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  com¬ 
prising  125,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Henry  F.  Schmal,  Secretary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Photoengravers  Union  of  North  America,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  comprising  8,536  members. 

Affidavit  of  Dennis  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America, 
Chicago,  comprising  15,000  members. 
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Affidavit  of  Paul  Dullzell,  Secretary  of  the  Associated 
Actors  and  Artists  of  America,  New  York,  comprising 
15,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  F.  Hohmann,  Secretary  of  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  International  Union 
of  American,  Chicago,  comprising  28,000  members. 

421  Affidavit  of  John  J.  Gleeson,  Secretary  of  the 
Bricklavers,  Masons  and  Plasters  International 

Union  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  comprising  130,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Jerry  J.  Hahn,  International  President  of  the 
Building  Service  Employees  International  Union,  Chicago, 
comprising  6,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Elmer  E.  Milliman,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Affidavit  of  I.  M.  Ornburn,  President  of  the  Cigar  Makers 
International  Union  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  com¬ 
prising  15,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  J.  C.  Saggenburg,  Secretary  of  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International  Alliance  and  Bar¬ 
tenders  International  League  of  America,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
comprising  1,525  members. 

Affidavit  of  Jacob  Roberts,  Secretarv-Trea surer  of  the 
Cloth  Hat,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  International  Union, 
Xew  York  City,  comprising  15,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Harry  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  comprising  6,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Edward  Flore,  General  President  of  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employers  International  Alliance, 
comprising  40,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  W.  J.  McCain,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  30,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  John  P.  Burke,  President-Secretarv  of 

422  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sulphite,  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers,  New  York,  comprising  8,000 

members. 

Affidavit  of  Felix  J.  Belair,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  comprising 
14,000  members. 
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Affidavit  of  Charles  F.  Scott,  Secretary  of;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders  and 
Helpers  of  America,  Kansas  City,  Missouri^  comprising 
25,000  members.  I 

Affidavit  of  Will  B.  Boyer,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
International  Broom  and  Whisk/  Makers  Union,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  comprising  1,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Emmett  C.  Davis,  Secretary  of  j  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Affidavit  of  W.  Bcgoon,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Fur 
Workers  Union,  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  j 
Affidavit  of  C.  L.  Rosemund,  President  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Technical  Engineers,  Architects  and 
Draftsmen  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  comprising  2,500 
members. 

i 

Affidavit  of  Abraham  Baroff,  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  New  York. 

Affidavit  of  Elizabeth  Christman,  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Glove  Workers  Union,  Chicago,  l,000j  members. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  C.  Orr,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Pressmen  Home,  Tennessee,  comprising  50,000  mem¬ 
bers.  I 

Affidavit  of  M.  J.  Keaugh,  President  of  the  International 
Holders  Union  of  North  America,  Cincinnati. 

423  Affidavit  of  Gus  Soderberg,  Secretary  pf  the  Jour¬ 
neyman  Tailors  Union  of  America,  Chicago,  7,000 
members.  j 

Affidavit  of  John  Rader,  General  Corresponding-Finan¬ 
cial  Secretarv  of  the  International  Union  of  United  Brew- 
•/ 

ery,  Flour,  Cereal  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  of  America, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  comprising  20,000  members,  j 

Affidavit  of  Dave  Evans,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Chicago,  Illinois,  35,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  F.  M.  Dickman,  Secretary  of j  the  Metal 
Polishers  International  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Affidavit  of  James  Wilson,  General  President  of  the  Hat¬ 
ters  Makers  League  of  North  America,  Cincinnati. 

Affidavit  of  George  E.  Soyster,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  compris¬ 
ing  50,000  members. 


i 
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Affidavit  of  Elizabeth  Christman,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
comprising  500,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  John  J.  Sully,  Secretary  of  the  National  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Masters,  Masts  and  Pilots  of  America,  New 
York  Citv. 

Affidavit  of  John  B.  McGilliry,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Affidavit  of  W.  O.  Murphy,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Order  of  Sleeping  Car  Conductors,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
comprising  2,300  members. 

424  Affidavit  of  B.  M.  Jewell,  President  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Employees  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Thomas  E.  Burke,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Chicago,  Illinois,  with  60,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Frank  Kastas,  President  of  the  United  Brick 
and  Clay  Workers  of  America,  Chicago,  Illinois,  with  5,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Frank  Duffy,  General  Secretary  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana,  comprising  400,000  workers. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  H.  Sand,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago 
District  Council  of  Carpenters,  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Chicago,  Illinois,  with 
a  membership  of  32,000. 

Affidavit  of  John  J.  Pfeiffer,  General  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  of  the  LTnited  Leather  Workers  International  Union, 
Kansas  City. 

Affidavit  of  Thomas  F.  McMahon,  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

Affidavit  of  Edwin  Gentzler,  York,  Pennsylvania,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  United  Wall  Paper  Crafts  of  North  America, 
comprising  800  members. 

Affidavit  of  William  Kohn,  President  of  the  Upholsterers 
Union,  New  York  City,  comprising  12,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Mae  M.  Cobban,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Union,  American  Society  of  Equity  Cooperatives, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  comprising  6,000  members. 

425  Affidavit  of  Harry  G.  Nixon,  Secretary  of  the 
Window  Glass  Cutters  League  of  America,  Colum- 
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bus,  Ohio,  submitting  a  resolution  individually  signed  by 
732  of  their  members. 

Mr.  Thompson :  And  the  second  bundle  comprises  affida¬ 
vits  from  representatives  of  the  city  central  bodies. 


(These  affidavits  are  similar  in  character 
out  above.) 


to  those  set 


Affidavit  of  Carl  Thomason,  Secretary  ofi  the  Caspar 
Trades  Assembly,  Caspar,  Wyoming,  300  members. 

Affidavit  of  S.  D.  Patrick,  Secretary  of  the|  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Trades  Council,  comprising  800  members. 

Affidavit  of  Walter  J.  Simon,  Secretary  of  the  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Affidavit  of  J.  H.  Buzzell,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  Motte,  Secretary  of  the  Quebec  Trades 
and  Labor  Council. 

Affidavit  of  W.  H.  Stroud,  Secretary  of  the  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  Central  Labor  Union,  3,000  membeijs. 

Affidavit  of  Hy  T.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Persons,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Central  Labor  Union,  500  members. 

Affidavit  of  M.  J.  Blick,  Secretary  of  the  Appleton,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  2,500  meipbers. 

Affidavit  of  Otto  F.  Post,  Secretary  of  the  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  Federation  of  Labor;  4,000  members. 

426  Affidavit  of  P.  J.  Buck,  Secretary  of  the  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  Trades  Assembly,  comprising  250 
members. 

Affidavit  of  H.  T.  Lock,  Secretary  of  the  Marion,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Trades  Labor  Assembly,  1,400  members.; 

Affidavit  of  George  Groshans,  Secretary  of  the  Canton, 
Ohio,  Central  Labor  Union. 

Affidavit  of  Lester  L.  Reed,  Secretary  of  the  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  Central  Labor  Union,  2,050  members^ 

Affidavit  of  R.  E.  Lowderback,  Secretary  of  the  Denver 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  20,000  members,  j 

Affidavit  of  Adolph  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Tri-city  Labor 
Congress,  Clinton,  Iowa,  846  members. 

Affidavit  of  Z.  M.  Watt,  Secretary  of  th^  Vermilion, 
Indiana,  Central  Labor  Union,  10  delegates. 

Affidavit  of  E.  K.  Elkins,  Secretary  of  the  Christopher 
Central  Labor  Body,  Christopher,  Illinois,  3,000  members. 
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Affidavit  of  Otto  Coeckler,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  35,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Francis  J.  Beatty,  Secretary  of  the  Geneva, 
New  York,  Federation  of  Labor,  900  members. 

Affidavit  of  R.  W.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Trades  As¬ 
sembly  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  several  thousand  members. 

Affidavit  of  Carl  Mullen,  Secretary  of  the  Lake  County 
Central  Labor  Union,  Hammond,  Indiana,  108  delegates. 

Affidavit  of  James  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  County  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Helena,  Montana, 
500  members. 

Affidavit  of  William  G.  Nutley,  Secretary  of  the  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  Central  Labor  Union,  several  thou- 
427  sand  members. 

Affidavit  of  John  F.  Minchler,  Secretary  of  the 
Hornell,  New  York,  Central  Labor  Union,  4,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  W.  T.  Burr,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Affidavit  of  Willis  W.  Wade,  Secretary  of  the  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  Central  Labor  Union,  325  members. 

Affidavit  of  Emil  Salsburv,  Secretary  of  the  Indianapolis 
Central  Labor  Union,  12,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  W.  E.  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  Trades  Coun¬ 
cil,  Johnston  City,  Illinois,  12  delegates. 

Affidavit  of  John  P.  Smith,  Secretarv  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  20,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Emil  Leick,  Secretary  of  the  Kaukauna,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  500  members. 

Affidavit  of  Robert  Woltil,  Secretary  of  the  Kewanee, 
Illinois,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 

Affidavit  of  M.  K.  Ford,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  3,500  members. 

Affidavit  of  E.  T.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  La  Fayette, 
Indiana,  Labor  Council,  1,679  members. 

Affidavit  of  J.  M.  Theall,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  200  members. 

Affidavit  of  Clarence  Agnew,  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  George  C.  Hammond,  Secretary  of  the  Long 
Beach,  California,  Central  Labor  Council. 

Affidavit  of  E.  A.  Rasmussin,  Secretary  of  the  Manito¬ 
woc,  Wisconsin,  Central  Labor  Council,  800  members. 
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428  Affidavit  of  Emil  Ademan,  Secretary  of  the  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  Trades  Council,  representing  2,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

Affidavit  of  H.  C.  Barnhart,  Secretary  of  the  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  350  members. 

Affidavit  of  Frank  L.  Applegate,  Secretary  'of  the  Med¬ 
ford,  Oregon,  Central  Labor  Union. 

Affidavit  of  Frank  J.  Weber,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Federated  Trades  Council  of  Milwaukee,  88  affiliated  local 
trade  unions. 

Affidavit  of  James  A.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  Missoula, 
Montana,  County  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  members. 

Affidavit  of  A.  L.  Ledeuz,  Secretary  of  the  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  350  members. 

Affidavit  of  J.  William  McClinton,  Secretary  jof  the  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Michigan,  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  20  members. 

Affidavit  of  Michael  J.  Schaefer,  Secretary  jof  the  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  Trades  Council,  1100  members. 

Affidavit  of  Henry  Wendrick,  Secretary  of  j  the  Essex, 
New  Jersey,  Trades  Council. 

Affidavit  of  Gustav  Lawson,  Secretary  of  the  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  Central  Labor  Union,  10,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Emmett  G.  Waugh,  Secretary  of  the  United 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Oswego,  New  "S'ork,  1,500 
members. 

Affidavit  of  George  F.  Russell,  Secretary  of  the  Peoria, 
Illinois,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  8,500  members. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  W.  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey,  Building  Trades  Council,  1,600  mem¬ 
bers.  ! 

Affidavits  of  Frank  Burch,  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 

429  tral  Labor  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  33,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Gust  Anderson,  Secretary  of  tjhe  Central 
Labor  Council  of  Portland,  Oregon,  18,000  meipbers. 

Affidavit  of  A.  C.  Carlson,  Secretary  of  the  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Affidavit  of  F.  C.  Priddv,  Secretary  of  the  Roanoke,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Central  Labor  Union. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  N.  Huss,  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  200  member^. 
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Affidavit  of  David  Kreyling,  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  65,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  George  E.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  the  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario,  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  2,500  mem¬ 
bers. 


Affidavit  of  C.  D.  Mulder,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union  of  Salsbury,  North  Carolina,  2,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Raphael  Alonzo  Torres,  of  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  representing  4,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Peter  A.  Blair,  Secretary  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  29  members. 
Affidavit  of  L.  F.  Cotton.  Secretarv  of  the  Savannah  Cen¬ 


tral  Labor  Union,  Savannah,  Illinois,  165  members. 

Affidavit  of  Stephen  G.  Bernhardt,  Secretary  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  3,600 
members. 

Affidavit  of  William  H.  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Pennsylvania,  Central  Labor  Union,  19  local 
430  unions. 

Affidavit  of  Deane  E.  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  576  mem¬ 


bers. 

Affidavit  of  Mary  L.  Garner,  Secretary  of  the  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  Central  Labor  Union. 


Affidavit  of  M.  F.  Prieps,  Secretary  of  the  Superior,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Trades  and  Labor  Assemblv. 

Affidavit  of  William  F.  Goss,  Secretary  of  the  Ceneral 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  10,000 
members. 


-Affidavit  of  John  J.  Quinlivan,  Secretary  of  the  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Central  Labor  Union,  10,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Alexander  Jeffrey ?  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Assembly,  of  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Affidavit  of  C.  J.  Stafford,  President  of  the  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Central  Labor  Union,  2,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  John  Van  Adertine,  Secretary  of  the  Mara¬ 
thon  County,  Wisconsin,  Central  Labor  Union,  416  mem¬ 
bers. 


I 
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Affidavit  of  Van  N.  Kemmery,  Secretary  the  Eugene, 
Oregon,  Central  Labor  Council,  594  members. 

Affidavit  of  George  E.  Morrison,  President  of  the  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Federation  of  Trades  Union,  j 
Affidavit  of  A.  B.  Howe,  Secretary  of  the  United  Labor 
Congress,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  6,000  members. 

Mr.  Thompson:  The  next  bundle  is  from  persons  repre¬ 
senting  State  federations  of  labor: 

431  (The  bundle  of  affidavits  furnished  to  the  reporter 
were  identified  by  being  marked  “Exhibit  WCFL 

No.  15’ 9  and  are  filed  with  the  original  transcript  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Commission,  but  a  list  of  the  persons  is  fur¬ 
nished  as  follows:) 

Affidavit  of  H.  M.  Thackerv,  Secretary  of  the  Arkansas 
Federation  of  Labor,  Little  Rock,  2,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Hall  Scharrenberg,  Secretary;  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Sail  Francisco,  100,000 
members.  j 

Affidavit  of  John  E.  Gross,  Secretary  of  the  Colorado 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Denver,  30,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  J.  C.  Lewis,  President  of  the  Io\4a  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  40,000  members,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Affidavit  of  John  J.  Scannell,  Secretary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Detroit,  28,378  members. 
Affidavit  of  E.  G.  Hall,  President  of  the  Minnesota  State 

t 

Federation  of  Labor,  composing  350  unions. 

Affidavit  of  R.  I.  Wood,  President  of  the  Missouri  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  St.  Louis. 

Affidavit  of  Lillie  Barbour  Clinedinst,  Secretary  of  the 
Nevada  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Carson  Oitv,  Nevada, 
5,000  members.  j 

Affidavit  of  J.  T.  Hughes,  President  of  the  [New  Mexico 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Albuqerque,  New  Mexico,  2,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  Ben  T.  Osborn,  Executive  Secr'etarv  of  the 

•  j  • 

Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Portland,  |20,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

432  Affidavit  of  James  E.  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor,  Philadelphia, 

400,000  members. 


i 
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Affidavit  of  Henry  M.  Donnelly,  Secretary  of  the  Khodc 
Island  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Providence,  2,500  mem¬ 
bers. 

Affidavit  of  Theodore  Poise,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota,  1,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  E.  J.  Shave,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Hampton,  Virginia,  20,000 
members. 

Affidavit  of  James  A.  Taylor,  President  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Seattle,  30,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  .T.  J.  Handley,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Milwaukee,  65,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Paul  O’Brien,  Secretary  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  Cheyenne,  6,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Victor  A.  Olander,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Chicago. 

433  Mr.  Thompson:  The  next  batch  of  affidavits  are 
from  organizations  that  T  will  not  undertake  to 
elassifv. 

(The  affidavits  were  identified  by  being  marked  4 4 Exhibit 
WCFL  No.  16,”  and  are  filed  with  the  original  transcript 
in  the  possession  of  the  Commission,  but  a  list  of  them  is 
made,  as  follows:) 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  Blasey,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Journeymen  Stone  Cutters  Association  of  North 
America,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Affidavit  of  Jacob  Fischer,  Secretary  of  the  Piano,  Organ 
and  Musical  Instrument  Workers  International  Union,  New 
York  City;  500  members. 

Affidavit  of  Edward  E.  Sweenv,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  Salt 
Lake  City;  10,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  Hubert  S.  Marshall,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Journeymen  Horseshoers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Cincinnati. 

Affidavit  of  Jacques  Veder,  Secretary  of  the  Diamond 
Workers  Protective  Union  of  America,  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  350  members. 


! 
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Mr.  Thompson :  Next  I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  affidavits 
which  I  will  not  undertake  to  classify. 

( The  two  affidavits  furnished  by  counsel  for ! W CFL  were 
identified  by  being  marked  “Exhibit  WCFL  No.  17”  and 
are  filed  with  the  original  transcript  in  the  possession  of  the 
Commission,  and  a  list  of  them  given,  as  follow^ :) 

434  Affidavit  of  Milo  Reno,  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of;  America. 

Another  affidavit  of  Milo  Reno,  President  of  the  Farmers’ 
Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  Iowa  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  now  give  you  another  set  of  affi¬ 
davits  from  local  unions. 

i 

i 

(The  affidavits  furnished  by  counsel  for  'Vy'CFL  were 
identified  by  being  marked  “Exhibit  WCFL  I jjo.  18”  and 
are  filed  with  the  original  transcript  in  the!  possession 
to  the  Commission,  but  listed  for  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Affidavit  of  Ben  Hoffman,  Secretary  of  Locaj.  Union,  139 
of  the  Barbers  of  America,  Superior,  Wisconsin ;  139  mem¬ 
bers.  | 

Affidavit  of  J.  E.  Lugg,  Secretary  of  Carpenters  Union 
No.  1486,  Custer,  Minnesota;  25  members.  j 

Affidavit  of  Fred  W.  Zeitz,  Secretary  of  t'he  Photog¬ 
raphers  Union  No.  4,  Chicago,  Illinois;  700  members. 

Affidavit  of  Jake  Frye,  Secretary  of  Keystone  Local 
No.  3221,  Pittsburg,  Illinois;  161  members,  j 

Affidavit  of  Charles  Schlotzhauer,  Secretary  of  Local 
Union  No.  230,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Mon¬ 
arch,  Wyoming;  190  members. 

Affidavit  of  Jacob  Walter,  Secretary  of  |  the  Metal 
Polishers  International  Union,  Local  No.  6,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  600  members. 

Affidavit  of  M.  P.  Webster,  President  and  Chicago  Divi¬ 
sional  Organizer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 

435  Car  Porters,  Chicago,  Illinois;  7,000  members. 

Affidavit  of  E.  C.  ITallebeck,  Recording  and  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  of  Chicago  Post  Officer  Clerks’ 
Union  No.  1. 

Affidavit  of  Alfred  Ii.  Billit,  Secretary  of  the  Machine 
Printers  and  Color  Mixers  Local  No.  6,  Chicago,  Illinois; 
114  members. 
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Affidavit  of  Hugh  Crambert,  President  of  Franklin 
Union  No.  4,  International  Printing  Pressmen  Union. 

Affidavit  of  George  F.  Smith,  President  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Local  Union  No.  834,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Now  1  have  also,  if  the  Commission 
please,  some  affidavits  of  a  different  character.  These  1 
assume  are  competent  per  se,  because  they  are  affidavits 
of  individuals.  I  will  read  one  of  them  as  a  sample.  This 
is  one  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  a  very 
famous  woman  of  Chicago. 

(The  batch  of  affidavits  handed  to  the  Reporter  were 
identified  by  being  marked  “Exhibit  WCFL  No.  22”  and 
are  filed  with  the  original  transcript  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commission;  a  list  of  them  follows  immediately 
after  the  deposition  of  Miss  Jane  Addams,  which  is  as 
follows :) 


436  “State  of  Arizona, 

County  of  Pima,  ss: 

“Jane  Addams,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
savs : 


“My  name  is  Jane  Addams.  I  reside  at  Hull  House, 
800  So.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  My  occupation  is  Social 
Worker.  I  hold  the  following  positions: — President  of 
Hull  House. 


“I  have  known  of  the  activities  of  organized  labor  for 
many  years,  and  realize  that  it  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  welfare  of  the  working  people  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  generally. 

“Organized  Labor  has  well  defined  principles  and  ideals 
which  have  not  been  given  adequate  publicity,  but  which 
tend  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  industrial  efficiency 
and  better  citizenship. 

“The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  has,  for  many  years, 
Taken  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  vi cio  affairs.  It 
has  been  a  leader  in  many  movements  for  better  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  for  improved  social  and  industrial  con¬ 


ditions.  Its  officials  are  men  of  recognized  ability,  integ¬ 
rity  and  public  spirit. 

(Signed) 


JANE  ADDAMS. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  c^ay  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929. 

[seal.]  '  R.  M.  FULLER, 

Notary  Public.” 


437  Affidavit  of  Ernest  S.  Alden,  County  Judge, 
Union  County,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Francis  D.  Allegretti,  Judge  of!  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Court,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  J.  Raker,  a  banker,  of  Cicero,  Illi¬ 
nois.  | 

Affidavit  of  Edward  B.  Banner,  Hoisting;  Engineer, 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  James  J.  Barbour,.  Attorney  at  Law  and 
State  Senator,  Sixth  District,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Grant  Beebe,  Principal  of  Lanej  Technical 
High  School,  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bemis,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Cook  County.  j 

Affidavit  of  John  T.  Bennett,  Pastor  of  St.  Basil’s 
Church,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  William  J.  Bogan,  Superintendent  iof  Schools 
of  the  Citv  of  Chicago. 

*  °  i 

Affidavit  of  Francis  Borelli,  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Thomas  J.  Bowler,  Chairman  of!  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Traffic  Regulation  and  Public  Safety  of  the 
City  of  Chicago.  j 

Affidavit  of  Walter  F.  Boyes,  Teacher  in  the  Knox 
County  Schools,  and  manager  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers 
Reading  Circle,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  J.  Lewis  Browne,  Director  of  Musi|c,  Chicago 
Public  Schools.  I 

Affidavit  of  Benjamin  F.  Buck,  Assistant  Super- 

438  intendent  of  Schools  of  Chicago. 


Affidavit  of  N.  W.  Buechler,  investigator^  Chicago. 
Affidavit  of  Joseph  Burke,  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  A.  J.  Busscher,  President  of  the  Proviso 
State  Bank,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  R.  0.  Byerrum,  Vice-President  of  the  Edge- 
water  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 
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Affidavit  of  Christopher  J.  Byrne,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Margaret  E.  Cade,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  of  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Ignatius  Chap,  a  banker,  of  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Affidavit  of  Oscar  E.  Carlstrom,  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Dr.  Percival  L.  Clark,  Physician  and  Sur¬ 
geon,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Edward  S.  Coath,  law  clerk,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  James  A.  Cowing,  President  of  the  Cook 
County  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Homewood,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Berthold  A.  Cronson,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Dorsey  R.  Crowe,  Attorney  at  Law,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  42nd  Ward,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  C.  A.  Darrell,  Superintendent  of  Construc¬ 
tion  and  City  Building  Inspector,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Grace  A.  Darrell,  housewife,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

439  Affidavit  of  Paul  E.  Darrow,  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  John  E.  Drennan,  Attorney  at  Law,  and  As¬ 
sistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Theodore  F.  Ehler,  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Frederick  W.  Elliott,  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Alfred  0.  Erickson,  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Henry  Esohr,  banker  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  6f  Samuel  A.  Ettelson,  Corporation  Counsel  of 
the  City  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairbanks,  housewife,  of 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  William  H.  Feigenbitz,  real  estate  broker, 
and  Alderman  for  the  Fifth  Ward,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  H.  C.  Fisher,  educator,  Superintendent  of 
Elemetarv  Schools,  Streator,  Illinois. 
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Affidavit  of  Joseph  H.  Fitch,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cook  County.  ! 

Affidavit  of  W.  R.  Foster,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Affidavit  of  Harry  B.  Gaines,  Attorney  at  Law,  and  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

Affidavit  of  Ed  Gard,  County  Judge  and  Director  of  the 
First  State  Bank,  West  Union  Illinois.  j 

Affidavit  of  A.  E.  Golan,  Attorney  at  Law  and 
440  Chief  Assistant  City  Attorney  for  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  J.  A.  Gold,  President  of  the s  Stockmen’s 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  j 

Affidavit  of  Floyd  T.  Goodier,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Chicago  Heights. 

Affidavit  of  Sheldon  W.  Govin,  Alderman,  ahd  coal  mer¬ 
chant,  Chicago.  S 

Affidavit  of  Richey  C.  Graham,  real  estate,  and  State 
Representative  19th  Senatorial  District,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Peter  C.  Granata,  Chief  Clejrk  to  City 
Prosecutor.  j 

Affidavit  of  W.  F.  Gray,  Clinton,  Illinois.  j 

Affidavit  of  Guy  Guernsey,  Attorney  at  Law,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  City  Council.  j 

Affidavit  of  Rev.  Francis  Gozer,  Catholic  Priest. 
Affidavit  of  Frank  G.  Hazick,  President  of  a  bank. 
Affidavit  of  Henry  A.  Hansen,  Special  policeman  at  the 
Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago.  ! 

Affidavit  of  John  Robert  Hastie,  Vice-President  of  the 
Rogers  Park  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Max  C.  Hebei,  Chicago.  i 

Affidavit  of  Oscar  Helm,  lawyer,  and  Judge  !  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Civil  Court.  j 

Affidavit  of  Katherine  Henman,  stenographed  and  Sec¬ 
retary  to  Chief  City  Attorney,  Chicago.  j 

Affidavit  of  George  C.  Holmes,  Judge  of  the;  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago.  j 

Affidavit  of  H.  A.  Horan,  Alderman,  29th  Ward,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

i 
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441  Affidavit  of  Thomas  J.  Houston,  Insurance  Ad¬ 
juster  and  President  of  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  City  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Arthur  A.  Huzbsch,  Attorney  at  Law  and 
State  Senator,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Landt  Hann,  President  of  the  Chicago  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Anna  Wilmarth  Ickes,  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Robert  R.  Jackson,  Alderman,  Third  Ward, 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  S.  Jesmer,  Vice-President  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Gerge  C.  Jewett,  President  of  the  Transpor¬ 
tation  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Edgar  A.  Jonas,  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Otto  Kaspar,  President  of  the  Kaspar  Ameri¬ 
can  State  Bank  and  First  National  Bank  of  Cicero,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Marcus  Kavanagh,  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court. 


Affidavit  of  Dennis  F.  Kelly,  President  and  General 
Manager  of  The  Fair  Department  Store. 

Affidavit  of  James  P.  Kileonne,  Bureau  Chief  of  Food 
Inspection,  Department  of  Health,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  D.  I.  Kirkliam,  banker  and  farmer,  and 
County  Judge  of  Alexander  County,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Stanley  H.  Klarkowski,  Judge  of  the 
442  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Harry  E.  Koeber,  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  credit  department  of  the  Capitol 
Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 


Affidavit  of  Dr.  Gottfried  Koehler,  Assistant  Commis¬ 


sioner  of  Health  of  Chicago. 


Affidavit  of  Walter  C.  Koehler,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Chi¬ 


cago. 

Affidavit  of  Simon  E.  Lantz,  of  Chicago.. 

Affidavit  of  Butler  Laughlin,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  College. 

Affidavit  of  Harry  A.  Lewis,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Judge 
of  Superior  Court,  of  Chicago. 
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Affidavit  of  T.  E.  Lorentzen,  Pastor  of  the  Eirst  Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Robert  Morse  Lovett,  Professoij  of  English, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  R.  H.  H.  Luckenville,  President  of  the  Ex- 
change  State  Bank  of  Chicago.  j 

Affidavit  of  Richard  J.  Lyon,  Realtor  and!  member  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  8th  Senatorial  j  District. 

Affidavit  of  William  R.  McCauley,  farmer  and  State  Sen¬ 
ator,  46th  District  of  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Donald  C.  McClure,  President  bf  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  of  Chicago  Heights. 

Affidavit  of  Mary  E.  McDowell,  housewife.  | 

Affidavit  of  John  C.  McGoorty,  Judge  of  Superior  Court 
of  Cook  County.  j 

Affidavit  of  T.  B.  McGrath,  Jr.,  lawyer  and  Presi- 
443  dent  of  Mayfair  State  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  J.  B.  McManus,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Winnifred  McNabb,  housewife. 

Affidavit  of  William  J.  McNamee,  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Catholic  Church. 

Affidavit  of  James  A.  Meade,  Teacher,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  William  Day  Meyering,  real  estate  and  in¬ 
surance,  Alderman  8th  Ward,  Chicago.  i 

Affidavit  of  Harry  C.  Miller,  Judge  of  Superior  Court 
of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Philip  E.  Mohr,  Clerk  of  the  Amalgamated 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Fred  Atkins  Moore,  Executive  pirector  of 
the  Chicago  Forum  Council. 

Affidavit  of  Robert  C.  Moore,  Secretary  of  jthe  Illinois 
State  Teachers  Association. 

Affidavit  of  Terrence  F.  Moran,  Alderman,  16th  Ward, 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  A.  D.  Morgan,  County  Judge  of  Williamson 
County,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Carl  A.  Mueller,  President  of  the  Laramie 
State  Bank  of  Chicago.  j 

Affidavit  of  Oscar  F.  Nelson,  Alderman,  46th  Ward,  and 
Vice-President  of  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor] 


Pirector  of 


the  Illinois 
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Affidavit  of  George  E.  Nyc,  Chief  Boiler  Inspector  of 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  James  M.  O’Connor,  Judge  of  the  Appellate 
Court  of  Illinois. 

444  Affidavit  of  Karl  R.  O’Hair,  proprietor  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Furnace  Company  and  representative  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  School  Board. 

Affidavit  of  Lottie  Holman  O’Neill,  State  representative. 

Affidavit  of  Ray  Paddock,  State  Senator,  8th  Illinois  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Affidavit  of  Christian  P.  Paschen,  Commissioner  of 
Buildings,  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  James  H.  Peace,  Chief  Investigator  City  At¬ 
torney’s  Office,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Rose  A.  Pesta,  teacher  and  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  C.  S.  Peterson,  President  of  a  printing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  John  F.  Petit,  Batavia,  Illinois,  Senator  from 
the  14th  District. 

Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  housewife. 

Affidavit  of  Isaac  X.  Powell,  President  of  the  South  Side 
Trade  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  W.  F.  Propper,  Attorney  at  Law,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  from  the  7th  District. 

Affidavit  of  L.  H.  Phipps,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  Home 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Rev.  P.  P.  Puguv,  Pastor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  W.  C.  Radliff,  County  Judge  and  serving  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Valley  Claims  Commis¬ 
sion. 

445  Affidavit  of  Ernest  R.  Reichmann,  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Mabel  G.  Reinecke,  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue. 

Affidavit  of  Frederick  Rex,  Librarian  of  the  Municipal 
Reference  Librarv  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Carl  E.  Robinson,  Attorney  at  law,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  John  J.  Rooney,  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Michael  A.  Ruddy,  State  Representative  of 
the  4th  Senatorial  District. 
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Affidavit  of  Henry  F.  Ruel,  County  Jud£e,  Kankakee 
County,  Illinois.  j 

Affidavit  of  George  Fred  Rush,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Cook  County. 

Affidavit  of  William  F.  Russell,  Commissioner  of  Police 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  ! 

Affidavit  of  Patrick  F.  Ryan,  Alderman  18jth  Ward. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  Sabath,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cook  County. 

Affidavit  of  Joseph  J.  Salat,  President  of  the  Lawndale 
State  Bank,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Scanlan,  Pastori  of  a  Catholic 
Church.  | 

Affidavit  of  Charles  Schaefer,  County  Judgb. 

Affidavit  of  Edward  J.  Schmidt,  President!  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  State  Bank.  j 

Affidavit  of  George  K.  Schmidt,  President  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  State  Savings  Bank. 

446  Affidavit  of  H.  H.  Schroeder,  Dean  qf  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University.  I 

Affidavit  of  John  Leo  Schab,  Pastor  of  a  church  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Affidavit  of  Henrv  William  Shrvock,  President  of  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Affidavit  of  Frederick  Scidenberg,  Dean  of  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Madelin  W.  Sikes,  housewife,  j 

Affidavit  of  Patrick  Sheridan  Smith,  City  Clerk  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Affidavit  of  R.  G.  Soderstrom,  State  Representative. 

Affidavit  of  Theodore  R.  Steinert,  Chief  Clerk,  Recorder's 
Office,  and  State  Senator  25th  District.  j 

Affidavit  of  Fred  E.  Sterling,  Editor  of  pie  Register 
Gazette,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Gust  W.  Strand,  President  of  thq  Lemont  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

Affidavit  of  George  Sugarman,  Chief  Assistant  City 
Prosecutor. 

Affidavit  of  John  J.  Sullivan,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Court  of  Cook  County. 

Affidavit  of  Robert  M.  Swcitzer,  County  Clerk  of  Cook 
Countv. 
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Affidavit  of  Duane  Swise,  Assistant  Vice-President  of 
the  Amalgamated  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  R.  W.  Teeter,  Vice-President  and  Cashier  of 
the  Berwyn  State  Bank. 

Affidavit  of  Homer  J.  Pice,  farmer. 

Affidavit  of  Edward  J.  Tobin,  Superintendent  of 
447  Schools  of  Cook  Countv. 

Affidavit  of  John  Toman,  Alderman  of  the  City 
of  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Harriet  T.  Treadwell,  Principal  of  Scanlon 
School,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  M.  Turner,  farmer  and  State  Rep¬ 
resentative  56th  General  Assemblv. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  A.  Unnewehr,  Principal  of  Continua¬ 
tion  and  Apprentice  School,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Schuyler  B.  Vaughan,  traveling  salesman, 

and  member  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  State  of  Illi- 

* 

nois. 

Affidavit  of  Ida  Voigt,  Principal  of  the  schools  at  Shreve¬ 
port,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  A.  Vopicka,  Chairman  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Atlas  Brewing  Company,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Carleton  Washburne,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  W.  R.  Weber,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Coiuil  y 
Court  of  St.  Clair,  Illinois. 


Affidavit  of  Asa  Wiersema,  President  of  the  Wiersema 
State  Bank,  Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Francis  S.  Wilson,  Judge  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  First  District  of  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  J.  Wolf,  President  of  the  Citizens 
State  Bank  of  Melrose  Park. 

Affidavit  of  Richard  W.  Wolf,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Water¬ 
way,  Chicago. 

448  Affidavit  of  Ross  A.  Woodhull,  Sanitary  Trustee, 
Chicago. 

Affidavit  of  Roy  C.  Wood,  Senator,  5th  Senatorial  Dis¬ 
trict,  Illinois  . 

Affidavit  of  Fred  L.  Zacharias,  Cashier  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Blue  Island,  Illinois. 

Affidavit  of  M.  C.  Zacharias,  Attorney  at  Law,  and 
President  of  the  Ashland  State  Bank,  Chicago. 
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449-454  Copy  for  Mr.  Thompson. 

Thursday,  April  18,  1929.  j 

Hearing  Before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Docket  No.  342.  j 

i 

In  re  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Station  WCFL, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  j 

i 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Shorthand  Reporters,  416  Fifth 
St.  N.  W.  (Suit  301-307  Columbian  Bldg.), | Washington, 
D.  C.  Geo.  L.  Hart,  Edwin  Dice,  Fred  A.  Carlson.  Tele¬ 
phones:  Main  343,  Main  5649.  j 

i 

455  William  Green,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

i 

l 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

My  name  is  William  Green,  and  while  I  live  at  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  yet  I  have  my  office  here.  I  am  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  have  been  for  five  years 
now.  I  am  President  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  is  a  federation  composed  of  representatives 
of  labor  in  all  of  the  Pan-American  countries,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  American  continent.  The 

456  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Federation!  of  Labor  as 
to  territory  is  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  have 

been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  about  fifteen  vears.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  |  I  read  the 
statement  presented  here  by  Mr.  Frank  Morrison  quite 
fully,  and  I  am  in  accord  with  that  affidavit.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  maintains  a  fraternal  rela- 

457  tionship  with  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress, 
and  a  corresponding  relationship  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Trades  Unions.  That  iis  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  representing  the  organized  labor 
movement  in  continental  Europe,  aside  from  the  Red  In- 
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ternationale  Trade  Unions  located  in  Russia,  we  have  no 
affiliation  with  those.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  Red  Internationale 
Federation  of  Trades  Unions,  a  communistic  movement. 
We  classify  them  as  communists. 

I  think  I  understand  the  purposes  of  this  hearing.  My 
understanding  of  it  is  that  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Radio  Station  WCFL  to  secure  certain  licenses.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  myself  personally,  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  we  should  like  very  much  if 
the  Commission  could  see  its  way  clear  to  act  favorably 
upon  your  application. 

458  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  further  statement  to 
make.  I  understand  that  the  matter  has  been  very 

thoroughly  covered.  I  merely  wanted  to  come  in  this  morn¬ 
ing  because  of  my  absence  from  the  city  heretofore,  to  ex¬ 
press  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
my  deep  personal  interest  and  official  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 

Cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage: 

I  am  just  as  familiar  with  the  programs  of  Radio  Broad¬ 
casting  Station  WCFL  at  Chicago  as  with  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  generally  broadcast. 

I  am  not  in  position  to  know  how  much  time  they  devote 
to  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  labor,  such  as  have  been 
very  clearly  outlined  by  Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  to  say,  how 
much  of  that  matter  they  really  put  on  the  air.  Of  that  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge. 

459  Edward  Keating,  a  witness  or,  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

460  My  name  is  Edward  Keating,  my  home  address  is 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  but  I  actually  live  in  Washington, 

and  have  lived  here  sixteen  years.  I  am  Editor  and  Man- 
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ager  of  Labor,  a  weekly  newspaper  owned  by  the  Associated 
Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organizations  with  a  circulation 
between  400,000  and  500,000  copies  a  week ;  I  have  held  this 
position  ten  years,  since  the  founding  of  the  paper.  My 
calling  is  that  of  a  newspaper  man,  but  I  was  in  Congress 
for  six  years  representing  the  Third  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  other 
labor  papers  in  the  country,  but  I  should  say  perhaps  150 
to  200  papers.  The  approximate  aggregate  Circulation  of 
all  those  labor  papers  would  be  a  guess.  I  jdo  not  know 
where  you  could  get  that  information.  I  thihk  our  paper 
probably  has  the  largest  circulation  bf  any  labor 

461  paper  in  the  world,  and  probably  almost  as  much  as 
the  total  circulation  of  the  other  labor  papers,  or 

approximately  that.  Approximately  all  are  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  except  for  the  magazines,  the  monthly  magazines 
of  the  various  crafts.  Each  national  and  international 
union  has  a  monthly  magazine  which  is  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  that  particular  craft.  As  to  the  approximate 
number  of  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States, 
I  have  some  figures  here  that  I  think  are  fairly  accurate. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1922,  the  total  number  of  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  dailies  was  2,324.  On  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1929,  this  total  had  decreased  to  1,839,  a;  decrease  of 
almost  500  daily  papers  within  a  period  of  $ix  or  seven 
years.  Now,  these  daily  papers,  and  perhaps  this  will 
interest  you,  are  divided  about  as  follows  between  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  fields.  On  the  first  of  Januajry,  1925,  we 
had  429  morning  papers.  Four  years  later  jwe  had  397 
morning  papers.  On  the  first  of  January,  1924,  >ve  had  1,610 
evening  papers.  And  on  the  first  of  January,  1929,  we  had 
1,542  evening  papers.  And  that  process  is  being  accelerated 
constantly;  that  is,  the  number  of  papers  is  decreasing. 

The  approximate  aggregate  circulation;  of  the  daily 

462  newspapers  in  the  country  is  39,000,000  copies  daily. 
Of  this  circulation  the  afternoon  papers; have  about 

25,000,000  copies  and  the  morning  papers  have  a  little  over 
14,000,000  copies.  It  may  vary  a  million  copies  either  way, 
you  understand.  I  have  some  figures  here  that  I  think  have 
a  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  control  of 
daily  newspapers  is  being  concentrated  or  spreajl  out.  First 
of  all  as  to  the  concentration: 

I  have  some  figures  here  that  I  think  have  a  bearing  on 
that  question. 
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A  little  more  than  40  years  ago  I  was  selling  newspapers 
on  the  streets  of  Denver.  We  had  three  morning  papers 
there.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  city  of  Denver 
was  perhaps  50,000.  Today  the  population  is  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000,  and  yet  we  have  there  one  morning  daily. 
When  I  came  here  sixteen  years  ago  Denver  had  three  vig¬ 
orous  afternoon  dailies.  Today  it  has  one  afternoon  daily. 
So  you  have  there  the  situation  of  a  city  with  300,000  popu¬ 
lation,  with  one  morning  and  one  afternoon  daily  paper. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  tendency  in  other  large  cities 
is  similar  to  that  in  Denver,  when  Chicago  was  half  its 
present  size  it  had  seven  morning  papers.  Now  it  has  only 
two.  Pittsburgh  had  seven  dailies  in  1924,  now  it  has  only 
three,  all  owned  bv  chains.  When  Detroit  had  less  than 
200,000  inhabitants  it  had  three  morning  dailies,  and  yet  in 
1927  with  a  population  of  a  million  or  more  it  had  only  one 
morning  daily.  In  the  early  ’90s  New  York  had  eleven 
morning  papers.  Now  with  its  population  almost  double, 
it  has  only  seven  morning  papers  and  all  but  two  are 

463  owned  by  chains.  I  think  this  chain  development  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  day. 

Early  in  1927,  225  daily  newspapers  were  owned  by 
chains.  This  was  an  increase  of  75  in  three  vears,  and  it 
did  not  include  what  might  be  called  the  small  chains,  where 
one  individual  or  corporation  owned  two  or  three  papers  in 
the  same  community  or  vicinity.  It  was  estimated  in  1927 
that  these  newspaper  chains  controlled  36  per  cent  of  the 
total  daily  circulation,  and  45  per  cent  of  the  total  Sunday 
circulation. 

Here  are  some  typical  chains  that  I  have  jotted  down  at 
random:  First,  I  will  take  the  Scripps-Howard,  and  the 
Scripps  family  entered  the  newspaper  field  fifty  years  ago 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when  they  established  a  penny  paper. 
Today  the  Scripps-Howard  Syndicate  owns  25,  or  possibly 
26,  daily  newspapers.  I  have  a  list  here  of  25  dailies,  and 
if  you  wish  I  will  read  them. 

Q.  Let  them  go  right  into  the  record,  if  you  will?  A. 
New  York  Telegram,  Cleveland  Press,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Cincinnati  Post,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  Baltimore  Post, 
San  Francisco  News,  Washington  News,  Indianap- 

464  olis  Times,  Oklahoma  City  News,  Toledo  (O.)  News- 
Bee,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel,  Terre  Haute 
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(Ind.)  Post,  Albuquerque  (New  Mexico)  State}  Tribune,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  Covington  (Kentucky)  Post,  Akron  (0.) 
Times-Press,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  Men} phis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  Houston  (Texas)  Press,  Youpgstown  (0.) 
Telegram,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Post. 
These  are  all  large  and  influential  dailies. 

Then  we  have  the  Hearst  group,  and  the  Hearst  group, 
as  you  know,  is  controlled  by  one  man,  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  The  control  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  is 
somewhat  distributed  among  editors  and  othjers.  But  the 
Hearst  group  of  newspapers  is  dominated  by  one  man,  and 
he  controls  the  following  newspapers : 

New  York  American,  New  York  Journal,  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  &  Sunday  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
Chicago  Evening  American,  San  Francisco  Exam- 

465  iner,  San  Francisco  Call-Post,  Los  Angeles  Herald, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Oakland  (Cal.) .  Post-En¬ 
quirer,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Georgian  &  Sunday  American,  Washington  (it.  C.)  Herald, 
Washington  (D.  C.  Times,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  &  Sun¬ 
day  American,  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  News,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  &  Sunday  Telegram,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  Detroit  Times,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal  &  Sunday 
American,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  &  Sunday  Telegram, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sunday  Telegraph,  Omaha  ; (Neb.)  Bee- 
News. 

You  can  readily  see  from  the  names  of  tljie  papers  I 
have  read,  controlled  by  only  two  syndicates,  i  that  the  es¬ 
timate  of  36  per  cent  of  the  circulation  being  controlled 
by  these  chains  is  not  irrational. 

I  think  it  might  be  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  quite  naturally,  certain  interests  which  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  molding  public  sentiment,  have  found  it 

466  desirable  to  invest  in  newspapers.  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  that  ijt  is  scarcely 

necessary  to  argue  the  matter.  Here  are  some  examples: 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  days  newspapers  have  been 
carrying  stories  about  the  purchase  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
and  the  Boston  Traveller,  by  the  International  Pulp, 
Paper,  and  Power  Company.  As  its  name  irbplies,  it  is 
also  a  power  concern.  So  there  you  have  three  interests 
combining,  and  a  concern  which  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
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ducers  of  newsprint  in  the  world,  an d  perhaps  the  largest, 
becoming  a  great  power  concern,  and  now  entering  the 
newspaper  business  by  taking  over  two  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  papers  in  the  Hub  of  the  Universe. 

About,  a  year  ago  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Senate  was  directed  to  one  of*  the  outstanding  examples 
of  this  type  of  control.  Former  Congressman  Ira  C. 
Copley,  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  is  a  very  wealthy  power  mag¬ 
nate.  When  he  was  in  Congress  he  owned  all  but  one  of 
the  daily  news-papers  in  his  District.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
according  to :  statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Mr.  Copley  began  buying  up  the  daily 
papers  in  Southern  California,  and  the  charge  was  re¬ 
peatedly  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  his  object  was 
to  check  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  power  plants. 

This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  owns  its  own  power  plant,  and  is  serving  its  citi¬ 
zens  at  rates  very  much  below  those  charged  by  private 
enterprise  brother  California  cities.  In  additon,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  about  to  invest  an  immense 

467  amount  of  money  in  power  development  at  Boulder 
Dam.  Naturally,  these  facts  would  be  calculated  to 

make  the  people  of  Southern  California  friendly  to  the 
public  ownership  idea.  So,  Mr.  Copley  has  moved  in, 
and  up  to  date  he  has  purchased  the  following  Southern 
California  newspapers : 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  San  Diego  Tribune,  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Sun,  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  News,  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate,  San 
Fernando  News,  Pasadena  Post,  Santa  Monica  Outlook, 
Redondo  Beach  Breeze,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot,  Culver  City 
News,  Hermosa  Beach  Breeze,  Burbank  Press,  Sawtelle 
Tribune,  Venice  Vanguard,  Monrovia  Post,  West  Las  An¬ 
geles  Tribune. 

And  while  Mr.  Copley  has  been  doing  this  in  Southern 
California,  he  has  also  been  extending  his  newspaper  hold 
in  Illinois.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  purchased 
the  Spring-field  (Ul.)  State  Journal,  a  paper  of  wide  cir¬ 
culation  and  influence.  In  addition  he  owns  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon  News,  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier  News,  and 

468  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News.  In  Aurora,  Joliet  and 
Elgin  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the  newspaper  field. 
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Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  these  QlYQ  just  ex¬ 
amples.  Among  others  that  might  be  cited,  for  example, 
a  newspaper  owner  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  npt  very  long- 
ago  told  me,  and  I  think  if  necessary  he  would  come  before 
this  Commission  and  testify,  for  lie  happens  to  be  in  the 
city;  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  offered  a  very  extrava¬ 
gant  price  for  his  little  daily  paper,  and  that  lje  had  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  power  interests  were  back  oi 
the  proposition.  He  told  me  that  they  were  proceeding 
to  buy  up  papers  all  through  the  Middle  WesC  And  that 
has  been  a  matter  of  comment  in  the  newspapers  through¬ 
out  that  section  and  elsewhere  for  some  time,  j 

In  addition  to  that  the  same  interests,  not  pnly  power 
interests  but  other  interests,  have  even  gone  into  the 
weekly  newspaper  field.  I  think  an  investigation  would 
show  some  very  extensive  purchases  of  weekly  Newspapers 
by  the  same  interests.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  that 
in  my  own  state  of  Colorado,  and  I  have  no  Noubt  it  is 
proceeding  along  elsewhere. 

In  my  work  as  a  newspaper  man,  I  hhve  occasion  to  scan 
the  pages  of  the  press  throughout  the  country  !  quite  con¬ 
tinuously.  That  has  been  my  business  for  forty  years 
except  for  these  occasional  adventures  into  politics.  As 
to  what  I  have  observed  regarding  the  general  attitude 
of  the  daily  press  towards  organized  lgbor,  well, 
469  it  has  not  been  sympathetic,  and,  again,  of  course  in 
many  instances  it  has  been  decidedly  hostilje.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  as  to  whether  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  hostil- 
ity,  or  whether  it  is  because  of  lack  of  knowledge.  I  have 
the  utmost  respect,  quite  naturally,  for  my  associates  in 
the  newspaper  business,  but  my  experience  tells  me  that 
very  few  newspaper  men  are  at  all  familiar  wijth  the  or¬ 
ganized  labor  movement.  They  have  given  to  it  I  little  con¬ 
sideration,  and  then  naturally  the  men  who  own  newspapers 
approach  all  industrial  problems  from  the  point  pf  view  of 
the  employer.  That  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  jthe  world. 
Every  man  who  owns  a  large  daily  newspaper  in  jthis  coun- 
tyr  is  a  large  employer  of  labor.  Now,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  those  men  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  jput  aside 
their  feelings  as  employers  and  discuss  these  questions 
impartially.  So  you  have  that  combination — because  of 
lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  boss  for  sympathetic 
treatment  of  labor  issues,  the  newspapers  contain  very 
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little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  labor  news;  and  that 

little  is  frequently  badly  distorted.  But  as  I  have  said,  I 

hesitate  to  sav  it  is  alwavs  deliberate.  I  think  it  is  fre- 

%  * 

quently  due  to  the  fact  that  those  men  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  labor  movement. 

I  think  this  suggestion  for  giving  labor  an  open  channel 
on  the  air  is  one  of  the  most  important  propositions  that 
has  been  submitted  to  this  Commission  or  to  any  other 
commission  in  recent  years.  And  when  I  say  that 

470  I  do  it  very  deliberately.  I  rather  liked  the  state¬ 
ment  that  mv  friend  Noekels  made  in  a  letter  which 

was  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress,  in  which  he  illustrated  the  situation  in  this  way: 
Suppose  you  had  only  80  or  100  printing  presses  in  the 
United  States,  would  it  be  deemed  unreasonable  for  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  representing  as  it  does  at  least  4,000,000 
dues-paying  members,  to  say  nothing  of  the  members  of 
their  families,  and  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  unorganized 
masses  dependent  in  large  part  upon  the  activities  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  I  say,  would  it  be  unreasonable  for  that 
great  body  of  citizens  and  workers  to  ask  for  one  of  those 
printing  presses?  Now,  put  in  that  fashion  no  one  would 
question  the  reasonableness  of  the  suggestion. 

Following  up  that  illustration,  in  my  judgment  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  unable  to  get  their 
side  of  the  story  across,  not  only  to  the  other  10  per  cent 
of  the  people,  but  to  the  90  per  cent.  I  mean  by  that,  that 
frequently  we  find  members  of  our  own  organizations  being 
completely  misled  by  what  they  read  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers.  And  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  truth 
even  to  our  own  members,  to  say  nothing  of  the  outside 
public.  Then  when  it  comes  to  discussing  public  questions 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  that  discussion  into  the  daily 
papers  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the 
workers. 

Now,  here  you  have  a  suggestion  which  I  confess  chal¬ 
lenges  my  imagination  as  to  the  possibilities.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  to  labor  an  open  air  channel — not  to 

471  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  not  to  Ed  Noekels, 
as  I  understand  it,  but  to  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment — so  that  it  may  reach  its  own  members  and  reach  the 
public  generally. 
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The  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  asked  Mr. 
Green  a  question  which  struck  me  as  being  important  in 
that  particular.  That  question  was,  if  Mr.  Green  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  kind  of  programs  broadcast  by  ‘‘The  Voice 
of  Labor  and  of  the  Farmer’ 9  or  by  Mr.  Nockels’  broad¬ 
casting  station.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  familiar  with 
those  programs  any  more  than  is  Mr.  Green,  but  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Nockels,  or  whoever  is  in  charge  of  the  station, 
has  sense  enough  not  to  load  down  his  program  with  labor 
propaganda.  And  from  what  I  know  of  Ed  Nockels  I 
rather  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  not  doing  that,  that 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  give  to  those  who  are  listen¬ 
ing  in,  the  material  that  will  attract  them,  according  to  the 
standards  that  he  has  set  up.  But  the  great  thing  is  that 
there,  you  would  have  an  open  channel  througlj  which  the 
facts  concerning  developments  in  this  country,  facts  as  they 
are  seen  by  the  various  representatives  of  this  jgreat  body 
of  listeners,  may  be  presented  to  the  public  and  tp  their  own 
members.  j 

I  am  willing  to  concede  in  the  beginning  that  the  presen¬ 
tation  will  have  a  labor  plant.  Of  course  it  will  have  a 
labor  slant.  You  cannot  avoid  that.  But  all  the  other 
broadcasting  in  this  country  has  a  capitalistic  slant  if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way.  So  this  particular  chajnnel  would 

be  devoted  to  getting  across  these  facts  in  a  reason- 
472  able  way  from  the  point  of  view  of  organized  labor. 

And  that  is  the  point  that  appeals  to  me; as  a  great 
big  proposition  in  this  matter,  and  that  is  why!  I  am  here 
this  morning.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  organizations  that 
employ  me,  the  railroad  labor  organizations  of!  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  easily  a  million  members,  would  rejoice  exceed¬ 
ingly  if  this  Honorable  Commission  in  its  wisdom  would 
grant  this  petition. 

Cross-examination.  ! 


By  Mr.  Littlepage : 

I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  technique  of  radio.  1 
have  one  of  these  little  crystal  sets,  but  that  is;  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  would 
take  a  good  many  stations  to  reach  the  public  of  the  United 
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States,  but  when  you  consider  tliat  four  million  men  and 
women  are  directly  concerned  in  this  movement,  I  do  not 
think  you  gentlemen  need  worry  about  these  stations  being 
constructed.  If  you  give  organized  labor  the  opportunity 
to  get  its  story  out,  I  have  not  any  doubt  in  the  world  that 
it  will  be  done.  Oh,  no,  they  cannot  get  it  out  over  one 
station.  And  again  that  is  stated  of  course  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  technique  of 

473  radio,  and  am  only  giving  you  my  own  impressions. 
I  have  gone  on  the  theory  that  it  will  take  many  sta- 

tions.  I  think  I  saw  the  statement  some  place  that  there 
were  something  like  eightv-nine,  or  something  like  that, 
cleared  channels  in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  figured 

how  manv  of  these  it  would  take  to  cover  the  countrv  from 

*  •/ 

the  standpoint  of  individual  stations.  I  have  not  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  requirements  or  the  bill  of  particulars 
which  have  been  set  forth  here.  I  have  no  information  as 
to  the  details.  I  make  no  pretense  to  knowing  about  that 
matter  at  all.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  labor  has 
been  denied  the  use  of  other  radio  stations.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  the  power  is 
there  to  refuse  it.  The  power  is  there  to  make  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  a  broadcasting  station  that  vou  could  not 

474  use  it.  It  is  like  the  newspaper  editor.  The  editor  of 

any  newspaper,  if  present  here  today,  might  say  to 

me — Did  vou  ever  know  when  our  columns  were  closed  to 
& 

your  appeal?  I  would  find  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  answer 
that  question.  But  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  here 
is  much  broader  than  that.  The  issue  is  that  this  great 
army  of  workers,  representing  four  million  actual  work¬ 
ers,  dues-paving  workers,  and  representing  with  their 
families  some  fifteen  million  or  twenty  million  people  in 
this  country,  that  they  should  have  one  of  these  open 
radio  channels,  so  that  they,  under  the  supervision  of 
course  of  the  Commission,  may  broadcast  their  story  to 
the  country,  i  That  is  the  proposition.  As  to  what  per¬ 
centage  of  that  four  million  would  be  reached  by  one  of 
these  cleared  channels,  that  would  largely  depend  upon 
how  the  American  labor  movement  handled  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  in  my  judgment,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  phase  of  it,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  science  of  radio ; 
of  course  you  know  that  I  have  not  been  put  on  the  stand 
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here  as  an  expert  in  radio,  I  know  very  little  about  the 
radio  business,  being  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business, 
but  I  know  something  about  the  ideas  that  hhve  been  pre¬ 
sented  here,  and  in  my  own  mind  it  j  is  as  I  just 

475  stated.  As  to  whether  or  not  I  haye  given  con¬ 
sideration  enough  to  this  thing  to  knpw  that  what 

I  want  could  be  accomplished  by  what  I  am  asking,  of 
course  I  can  only  say  that  these  gentlemen  who  have  been 
handling  the  proposition  have  employed  engineering  talent, 
and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  that 
talent.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  employing  of  it,  but 
I  take  it  for  granted,  from  what  I  know  of  thesje  gentlemen, 
that  they  have  looked  into  the  problem.  The  thing  that 
organized  labor  would  like  to  impress  upon  this  Commis¬ 
sion  is,  that  it  would  like  to  have  this  opportunity  to  broad¬ 
cast  its  story.  i 

1 

i 

Cross-examination  bv  Mr.  Reavis:  | 

In  regard  to  my  statement  that  organized  labor  should 
be  given  one  of  these  cleared  channels  because  all  the  other 
channels  are  controlled  by  the  capitalistic  class^  personally 
I  think  the  use  of  that  work  “ capitalistic’ ’  is  rather  unfor¬ 
tunate.  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  rule.  You  know!  sometimes 
one  finds  it  difficult  to  think  of  the  exact  word  that  he  needs 
to  express  his  thought.  The  thought  I  had  in  mind  was 
this,  that  all  these  other  broadcasting  concerns,  or  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them,  and  I  do  not  vrant  to  say  1Q0  per  cent, 
are  owned  by  such  concerns  as — well,  we  will  say  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  the  Gen- 

476  eral  Electric  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
and  similar  concerns,  who  are  in  control  ojf  the  great 

broadcasting  facilities. 

Now,  eventually — or  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  njan  around 
this  table,  or  in  this  room,  who  does  not  know  tljiat  just  as 
sure  as  the  sun  will  come  up  tomorrow,  these  broadcasting 
concerns,  these  broadcasting  facilities,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  enterprises,  if  they  prove  profitable,  or  if 
their  capacity  for  broadcasting  propaganda  of! a  certain 
kind  developes,  will  eventually  fall  into  the  hands';  of  a  very 
few  men ;  just  like  every  other  business  enterprise  in  this 

17— 4972a  j 
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country  is  being  gradually  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  men;  and  those  men  will  be  the  men  who  represent 
large  capital  in  this  country  in  the  last  analysis.  And  today 
that  is  the  situation  that  prevails — well,  so  far  as  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  are  concerned. 

As  to  whether  1  know  any  of  these  channels  now,  that  I 
said  are  ultimately  to  be  owned  bv  a  few  men,  that  have 
been  utilized  in  a  way  inimical  to  labor,  labor  has  not  been 
facing  any  serious  situation;  I  said  labor  was  sailing  quiet 
seas  of  late.  Labor  has  not  been  going  to  these  broad¬ 
casting  companies,  except  perhaps  on  Labor  Day  or  some 
such  time.  Labor  has  naturally  felt  a  certain  hesitancy 
about  asking  for  the  privilege.  For  example,  take 

477  these  organizations  with  which  I  am  connected,  rep¬ 
resenting  men  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

and  we  would  be  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  occa¬ 
sionally  get  stories  of  what  our  organizations  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do,  out  to  the  people  of  this  country.  And  yet  where 
shall  we  go  to  get  an  opening?  How  much  will  it  cost  us? 
And  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  broadcasting  station  that  has  been 
utilized  antagonistically  to  labor,  but  may  I  again  warn 
this  Commission  that  that  answer  should  not  be  given  too 
broad  construction,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  means 
very  little.  That  is,  that  up  to  this  date,  for  one  thing, 
these  broadcasting  companies  have  been  on  their  good  be¬ 
havior.  That  is  one  proposition;  because  they  did  not 
know  just  where  they  stood  with  regard  to  this  Commission, 
or  with  regard  to  their  rights  to  the  air.  They  have  been 
consulting  public  sentiment.  But  what  I  fear  is,  that  if 
they  once  succeed  in  establishing  their  hold  on  the  air,  then 
where  will  this  great  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  people,  labor¬ 
ing  men  and  farmers — and  I  think  the  farmers  should  be 
if  they  are  not  just  as  much  interested  in  this  as  organized 
labor,  because  if  organized  labor  gets  this  privilege  it 
would  share  it  with  the  farmers  as  a  matter  of  course, — 
but  if  these  other  interests  once  get  their  grip  on  the  air, 
then  where  will  we  be?  What  these  gentlemen  are  seeking, 
and  what  we  are  all  seeking,  putting  technicalities 

478  aside,  is  to  leave  some  channel  open  by  which  this 
great  democratic  movement  can  get  its  message 

across  to  the  people  of  this  country,  its  point  of  view. 
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As  to  your  suggestion  that  a  few  persons  ot\  corporations 
cannot  control  the  channels  because  they  4an  be  taken 
away  from  them,  if  they  were  once  in  possession,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  oust  these  corporations,  unless 
you  could  get  such  a  case  against  them  as  |vould  almost 
cause  a  political  revolution. 

Under  the  law  it  becomes  the  mandatory  duty  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  to  consider  as  the  prime  essential 
in  the  allotment  of  these  wave  lengths,  the  time  and  quota, 
the  matter  of  public  sentiment. 

And  under  that  law  whenever  a  broadcasting  station  is 
utilized  and  antagonistically  to  the  public  interjest,  the  wave 
length  can  be  taken  away  from  them,  j  That  being 

479  true  one  can  not  say  that  ultimately — unless  the  law 
be  radically  changed — anybody  can  be  secure  in  his 

control  of  these  wave  lengths,  perhaps  not  100  per  cent 
secure,  not  secure  in  the  sense  that  you  feel  j  secure  wffien 
you  purchase  a  Government  bond. 

But  we  have  here  now  a  Radio  Commission!  in  whom  we 

i 

have  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  and  yet  the  whole  history 
of  regulatory  bodies  in  this  country  has  been  tlpat  when  you 
make  the  stake  large  enough,  the  interests  affected  imme¬ 
diately  begin  to  endeavor  to  secure  control  of  the  board. 
In  some  instances,  such  as  in  many  State  public  utility 
commissions,  they  have  been  entirely  successful.  That  is 
the  complaint  that  is  constantly  heard.  The  great  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a 
remarkable  message,  pointed  out  how  to  a  great  extent  the 
effort  to  regulate  these  great  public  utilities^,  had  failed, 
and  he  was  proposing  another  scheme. 

But  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  regulation  will  not 
fail;  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  these  concerns  which 
are  asking  for  wave  lengths,  will  be  held  under  control  by 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  and  by  the  successor  of 
this  Commission — then  why  not  give  to  organised  labor  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  it  can  obey  the  law,  and  how  it 
can  take  care  of  the  public  interests  when  it  is  in  control 
of  a  broadcasting  station. 

You  say  that  this  law  is  so  exact,  so  particular, 

480  that  any  one  who  gets  rights  under  it  is  compelled 
to  respect  the  public  welfare.  Very  Veil,  then,  it 

will  be  impossible  for  labor  to  disregard  the  public  welfare, 
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even  if  it  saw  lit.  But  labor  lias  no  desire  to  do  that,  and 
why  not  give  to  labor  a  chance  to  see  what  it  can  do? 

Well,  labor  has  had  a  broadcasting  station,  part  time 
on  an  open  channel,  on  one  of  the  most  desirable  wave 
lengths  for  about  three  years,  and  during  all  that  time,  my 
friend,  Ed  Nockels,  has  been  like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  sus¬ 
pended  between  Heaven  and  earth,  and  has  not  known  what 
his  rights  were.  Now  he  comes  here,  and  with  him  come 
the  entire  American  labor  movement,  with  such  unanimity 
of  sentiment  as  has  seldom  been  manifested  on  any  propo¬ 
sition.  And  this  labor  movement  says  to  you:  You  give 
us  this  right  and  we  will  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  propo¬ 
sition.  It  will  no  longer  be  Ed  Nockels  trying  to  get  out 
a  program  from  one  little  station.  It  will  be  the  entire 
labor  movement  pledged  to  make  a  tremendous  success  of 
this  proposition,  a  success  that  I  very  earnestly  believe  will 
redound  tremendously  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything,  and  I  am  rather  hard-boiled 
in  many  respects,  but  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has 
made  such  an  appeal  to  me  as  an  American,  as  one  who 
wants  to  see  American  interests  sustained,  as  this  proposal, 
if  it  can  be  carried  out.  I  will  not  discuss  the  teclmi- 

481  calities  with  you,  but  this  thought  of  a  great  body 
of  American  citizens,  dedicated  to  democracy,  having 

control  of  an  open  radio  channel,  to  get  to  the  people  of 
this  country  a  story  that  has  not  been  presented  to  the 
people  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  application  is  for  the  assignment 
which  is  now  used  by  the  one  outstanding  independent  sta¬ 
tion  in  America,  you  say  is  not  owned  or  controlled,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  of  the  big  corporations  or 
newspapers.  1  know  nothing  about  that. 

Personallv  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  long  before 

482  the  so-called  independent  stations  will  be  controlled 
by  the  other  interests,  if  all  the  others  are  not  now 

so  controlled.  I  say  that  without  even  knowing  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  the  stations.  But  that  is  human  experi¬ 
ence.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  this  thing.  What 
I  am  interested  in,  and  I  take  it  from  what  Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  Morrison  said,  and  what  the  other  representatives  of 
the  labor  movement  have  said,  that  they  would  like  to  see 
this  Federal  Radio  Commission  work  out  the  situation  with- 
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out  injustice,  because  we  are  not  advocating  a  denial  of  a 
square  deal  to  anyone.  What  we  are  asking  here,  what  we 
are  urging  this  Federal  Radio  Commission  to\  grant  us,  is 
an  open  channel,  to  grant  it  to  the  workers  of  this  country. 

We  are  back  of  Mr.  Nockels,  just  as  when!  a  man  goes 
into  court  and  his  life  is  at  stake,  he  stands  j  back  of  his 
lawyer,  and  if  his  lawyer  blunders  he  suffers.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Nockels  for — well,  I  was  going  'to  say  fifty 
years,  but  perhaps  that  is  a  little  too  long — and  he  is  a  man 
who  commands  the  confidence  of  the  workers  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  This  matter  has  been  put  before  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  and  it  has  been  checked  up,  and  t  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  those  who  represent  the  labor  movement  in  this 
matter,  so  we  come  here  today  endorsing  Mr.  Nockels’ 
application,  so  called,  but  an  application  on  behalf 

483  of  labor.  ! 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Station  KFAB  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  nor  the  character  of  broadcasting  that  it  j  does.  I  do 
not  know  that  if  the  present  application  that  labor  makes 
with  reference  to  an  open  channel,  and  the  open  channel 
prayed  for  was  granted,  that  it  would  destroy  Station 
I\FAB,  that  you  state  is  serving  in  large  measure  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  serving  the  farming  community  in  I  the  Middle 
West,  including  mv  former  State  of  Colorado.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  these  gentlemen  will  not  concede  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  independent  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion,  such  as  you  have  described,  should  be  wiped  out  by 
labor.  Labor  would  not  want  to  wipe  out  such  a 

484  station. 

A  moment  ago  I  thought  it  was  suggested  that  it 
would  require  a  good  many  broadcasting  station  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  carry  out  this  project.  That  is  my 
understanding,  but  I  am  somewhat  in  the  dark  still  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  situation.  It  would  seem  to  me, land  in  this 
case  I  am  as  ignorant  as  the  babe  in  the  woods!  but  if  you 
require  a  number  of  broadcasting  stations,  tligt  such  an 
instance  as  you  have  cited  could  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Reavis:  The  great  difficulty  about  this  application 
seems  to  be  that  labor  has  selected  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  by  applying  for  a  wave  length  controlled  by  less 
powerful  people  than  some  other  wave  lengths  are  con- 
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trolled  by.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  people  in  the 
Middle  West,  including  many  from  vour  State,  who  receive 
degrees  from  the  Agricultural  College  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
through  Station  KFAB  broadcasting  lectures  from  the 
faculty;  and  they  are  young  people  of  farmers  whose 
parents  are  not  financially  able  to  send  them  to  school. 
Those  lectures  are  broadcast  over  KFAB  without  expense 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska.  These  young 

485  people  listen  to  those  lectures,  and  at  the  end  of  given 
periods  send  in  examination  papers  and  are  granted 

degrees  based  thereon.  That  service  would  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  if  your  application  were  granted  in  this  case.  Did 
vou  know  that? 

I  think  we  are  wandering  far  afield  on  this  proposition. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  destroy  the  service  you  de¬ 
scribe  if  our  application  were  granted. 

It  practically  amounts  to  this  argument  that  has  been 
advanced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  gentlemen  now  con¬ 
ceive  that  these  special  interests  have  grabbed  everything 
except  this  one  channel. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Oh,  no. 

The  Witness:  You  said  that  we  picked  out  the  one  chan¬ 
nel  that  is  left.  I  assume  that  these  interests  had  taken  the 
other  channels. 

Bv  Mr.  Reavis: 

I  said  you  had  selected  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance. 

486  &  487  If  we  have  gotten  down  to  the  point,  Mr. 

Chairman,  where  the  only  line  left  is — appar¬ 
ently  we  have,  because  these  gentlemen  keep  insisting  upon 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  they  only  mention  one 
line.  But  if  there  are  two  lines  they  ought  to  mention 
them.  These  gentlemen  are  not  like  myself,  babes  in  the 
woods,  on  this  subject.  They  are  informed.  But  I  was 
just  about  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  if  there  is 
only  one  channel  open,  it  is  about  time  to  turn  that  channel 
over  to  someone  who  will  safeguard  it. 
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488  R.  D.  Cramer,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
WCFL,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

! 

By  Mr.  Thompson :  j 

; 

My  name  is  R.  D.  Cramer,  and  I  live  in  Minneapolis.  I 
am  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Labor  Review, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Minneapolis  Central  I^abor  Union, 
and  owned  by  that  body.  The  aggregate  membership  of 
that  organization  is  about  25,000.  I  am  here  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Minneapolis  Central  Labor  Union1,  They  are 
paying  the  expenses  of  my  trip,  and  it  is  at  k  time  when 
they  are  assailed  on  many  sides  and  when  they  have  use 
for  every  dollar  they  can  raise. 

There  is  a  controversey  in  existence  betweeiji  one  of  the 
largest  banking  interests  of  the  Northwest,  the;  Northwest¬ 
ern  National  Bank,  and  the  Building  Trades;  Council  of 
Minneapolis,  for  the  construction  of  a  $6,000,000  building; 
and  there  is  a  lockout  of  the  garment  workers  hi  a  factory 
there ;  and  a  lockout  of  cleaners  and  dyers  in  one  of 

489  the  largest  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments  in 

the  State.  j 

The  attitude  of  the  daily  press  in  Minneapolis  is  very 
prejudiced  against  organized  labor.  It  misrepresents  the 
news;  runs  part  of  the  news  when  occasion  demands 
it  and  refuses  to  run  any  labor  news  regarding  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  all.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  tjhe  attitude 
of  the  daily  press  toward  labor,  especially  ib  times  of 
controversv,  it  is  usuallv  absolutelv  hostile.  jAs  to  hav- 
ing  made  any  attempts  to  use  the  radio  service  in  putting 
over  our  view  of  the  situation  there,  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  in  this  controversy  with  the  bank,  considered  the 
matter  of  getting  figures,  but  the  cost  of  using  WCCO, 
the  big  station,  put  it  out  of  the  question  for  them,  to  pay 
the  expense;  and  as  to  the  smaller  station,  they  figured 
it  did  not  reach  enough  people  to  make  it  worth  while.  In 
regard  to  the  hostility  of  the  newspapers  there;  and  as  to 
how  well  they  are  controlled,  as  indicating  how  that  con¬ 
trol  might  be  extended  to  radio,  let  me  Say:  A  few 

490  years  ago  The  Daily  Newrs  w~as  hoping  that  there  wras 
some  chance  for  something  better  and  they  started  a 
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very  independent  paper.  They  went  on  for  weeks,  but  their 
columns  were  boycotted  by  the  advertisers,  and  still  they 
were  able  to  keep  in  the  field  until  finally  these  same 
banking  interests  that  we  are  now  opposing,  who  were 
looking  around  all  the  time,  found  in  Wall  Street  somebody 
who  had  some  connection  with  or  control  over  the  people 
financing  that  paper,  and  then  that  paper  was  put  out  of 
business  and  had  to  cease  publication. 

The  organized  farmers  and  organized  workers  of  Minne¬ 
sota  raised  a  million  dollars  and  established  a  paper 
known  as  The  Minnesota  Daily  Star  some  years  ago.  But 
the  boycotting  of  that  paper  by  the  merchants  and  the 
financial  interests  put  that  paper  into  bankruptcy. 

As  to  instances  of  how  they  distort  the  news,  and  the 
unfair  break  we  get  from  the  daily  newspapers,  let  me 
cite  a  case  in  regard  to  this  controversy  with  the  bank : 
The  Journal  carried  a  story  one  day,  and  the  next  day 
they  kept  telephoning  trying  to  get  the  Building  Trades 
Council  to  give  them  a  statement  in  regard  to  that  matter, 
assuring  them  all  the  time  that  it  would  be  published  as 
presented.  Finally  the  Building  Trades  Council  presented 
a  statement  to  them,  and  the  next  day  about  half  of  it  was 
run — as  we  believe  the  result  of  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  bank  and  the  contractor,  because  a  day  or  two  later 

it  was  made  known  that  the  contractor  had  seen  the  state- 

* 

ment  before  it  had  gone  into  the  paper,  and  that  the  part 
of  the  statement  that  he  did  not  want  to  appear 
491  did  not  appear,  and  only  the  part  appeared  that  he 
thought  would  not  do  him  any  harm. 

At  a  recent  legislative  hearing  in  regard  to  an  anti¬ 
injunction  bill,  the  attorney  for  the  Citizens’  Alliance  made 
a  charge  against  the  representatives  of  organized  labor 
that  for  the  past  fifteen  years  on  every  occasion  when  any 
violence  or  disorder  had  occurred  in  a  labor  dispute  in  the 
city  of  Minneapolis,  that  a  certain  representative  had  been 
present  on  the  spot.  This  representative  of  labor  stopped 
him  right  there  as  he  was  making  his  appeal  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  committee,  and  asked  the  attorney  for  the  Citizens’ 
Alliance  to  name  one  instance  in  which  any  violence  or 
disorder  had  occurred,  at  which  he  had  been  present.  The 
attorney  then  admitted  that  he  could  not  name  a  single 
instance.  Then  this  man  said  to  the  committee:  I  will  tell 
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you  something  about  this  man.  Last  year  jl  personally 
saw  him  attempt  to  incite  a  riot.  The  attorney  for  the 
Citizens’  Alliance  did  not  deny  it.  And  \yhat  did  the 
Journal  do?  It  stated  everything  that  the  iattorney  for 
the  Citizens’  Alliance  had  said,  but  did  not  print  a  single 
thing  that  the  labor  representative  had  saidj  except  that 
he  had  called  the  attorney  for  the  Citizens!’  Alliance  a 
damned  liar.  This  representative  of  labor  called  up  the 
editor  of  the  Journal,  and  the  owner  of  the  Journal,  and 
put  the  situation  up  to  him,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to 
make  any  change  in  that  story.  And  I  knoy  about  that 
matter,  because  I  happened  to  be  the  person  involved. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Central  Labor  Ilnion  in  Min- 
492  neapolis  in  regard  to  the  application!  before  this 
Commission  today  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  need  every  dollar  that  they  can  rake  or! scrape,  they 
have  sent  a  representative  to  this  hearing  to!  plead  for  a 
granting  of  what  is  requested,  and  to  say  that  without 
this  facility  granted  to  these  groups,  the  last  citadel  of 
free  speech  in  this  country  will  be  gone.  They  believe  that 
if  this  application  is  not  granted  it  will  mean  the  end  of 
free  speech  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  time  asked  for,  as  to  why  there  should 
be  a  24-hour  service :  As  you  know  there  is  la  difference 

in  time  in  the  different  sections  of  this  countrv,  and  if  all 

1*'  ' 

of  the  workers  are  to  be  reached,  this  station  must  have  a 
24-hour  service.  Further,  in  the  handling  iof  industry 
today  the  shifts  are  being  shortened,  and  in  j  many  cases 
three  shifts  are  being  worked,  or  at  least  at  some  busy 
places,  and  men  are  up  more  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  it  means  that  the  great  populations  in  t!he  different 
sections  of  the  country,  if  they  are  to  hear  the  story  of 
labor,  this  station  would  need  a  24-hour  service. 

In  regard  to  the  question  asked  here  as  to  anybody  being 
refused  the  right  to  use  a  radio  broadcasting  station,  I  can 
testify  positively  that  AVCCO  three  or  four  y^ars  ago  re¬ 
fused  the  President  of  the  Brotherhood  Bank  the  right  to 

i 

broadcast  over  their  station,  and  that  was  aftpr  they  had 
made  arrangements  and  it  had  been  announced  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  broadcast  his  message.  |  The  Broth¬ 
erhood  Bank  is  a  bank  owned  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
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and  this1  was  simply  to  be  a  broadcasting  of  what 

493  the  activities  of  the  bank  were,  how  it  was  operated, 
and  so  on;  but  those  who  controlled  the  financial 

interests  had  influence  enough  over  WCCO  to  prevent  the 
broadcasting  of  that  address  even  after  arrangements  had 
neon  made  for  it. 

When  William  Green  was  in  Minneapolis  a  year  or  two 
ago  and  talked,  the  members  wanted  to  broadcast  his  speech 
from  the  Auditorium  or  the  Armory  over  WCCO,  but  the 
price  was  so  exorbitant  that  that  was  impossible. 

I  might  say  that  the  ownership  of  WCCO,  the  big  station 
in  the  Northwest,  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  hostile 
enemies  of  organized  labor,  the  Washburn-Crosby  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Gold  Medal  flour  people,  who  have  fought  or¬ 
ganized  labor  for  the  last  thirtv  vears. 

Right  after  the  world  war  the  Washburn-Crosby  Com¬ 
pany  spent  thousands  of  dollars  through  the  medium  of  the 
employment  of  stool  pigeons,  and  broke  up  one  of  the  best 
unions  that  had  ever  been  organized  in  the  flour  milling 
business.  And  1  am  positive  of  that  because  the  detective 
agency  that  they  employed  went  broke  after  their  work  was 
completed  for  the  Washburn-Crosby  Company,  and  their 
records  and  property  was  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the 
Cereal  and  Flour  Workers  Union  bought  the  records,  and 
compiled  a  book  to  show  what  the  activities  had  been. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  to  me  it  seems,  on  this 
question  of  public  welfare  as  to  whether  the  station  would 
perform  a  service  of  benefit  to  the  public,  that  there  had 
never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so  necessary  that  the  mes- 

mf 

sage  of  labor  and  of  the  common  people  should  be 

494  be  gotten  over.  I  have  letters  which  convince  me  that 

the  country  faces  today  the  most  critical  situation 
*  .  * 

it  has  ever  faced.  Machinery  and  mechanical  devices  are 
knocking  men  off  jobs  like  the  autumn  winds  knock  leaves 
off  trees.  You  read  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  great 
prosperity  that  exists  in  this  country,  but  for  millions  of 
workers  it  does  not  prevail  at  all,  and  the  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  is  being  continuously  augmented  by  the  installation 

of  machinerv. 

* 

Furthermore,  the  middle  class  is  surely  passing  out  of 
business.  Take  the  chain  store  as  an  illustration,  which 
applies  to  many  lines,  and  it  is  making  the  independent 
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merchant  a  thing  of  the  past.  Great  wealth  is  being  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  and  wherever  great 
wealth  is  being  concentrated  there  you  will  find  power,  and 
it  is  concentrating  to  an  extent  never  known  before. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  that  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  people,  the 
working  people,  the  common  people  of  this  country,  should 
know  the  facts,  and  from  every  angle  this  is  {hat  time.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  other  way  whereby  these 
facts  can  be  given  to  the  public,  except  through  a  radio 
station  that  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  ljibor;  and  if 
the  message  is  to  reach  all  the  people  and  all  the  workers, 
all  the  common  people,  that  radio  station  mijist  be  given 
24-hour  service,  because,  as  I  say,  with  the  continued  chang¬ 
ing  of  hours  of  labor,  and  the  difference  in  timb  across  this 
land,  a  station  must  run  a  great  number  of  hours  in  order 
to  properly  reach  the  people. 

495  Cross-examination. 

! 

By  Mr.  Littlepage :  i 

i 

I  am  acquainted  with  Senator  Shipstead  and  lie  is  a  friend 
of  labor’s.  He  ran  on  the  Farmer-Labor  ticket  in  the  last 
campaign.  Yes,  he  is  recognized  as  an  outstanding  friend 
of  labor.  As  to  whether  or  not  Senator  Shipstead  in  his 
campaign  often  used  Station  WCCO,  I  believe  he  did.  As 
to  how  many  times  he  was  on  the  air  over  that  station,  he 
used  it  many  times.  I  would  not  say  positively  that  that 
station  at  times  during  his  campaign  gave  him  jtheir  facili¬ 
ties  free  of  charge,  although  that  might  have  happened. 
I  believe  it  is  true  that  Senator  Shipstead  this  last 

496  time  got  his  campaign  in  Minnesota  but  to  the 
people  constantly  over  WCCO.  I  should  like  to  say 

in  addition  to  that  that  to  some  extent  the  last  campaign 
represented  a  controversy  between  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  and  that  the  Minneapolis  interests  to  that  Extent  were 
with  Senator  Shipstead,  and  that  it  was  not  any  love  for 
the  working  people  that  caused  the  WashburnjCrosby  in¬ 
terests  to  turn  their  radio  station  over  to  Senator  Ship¬ 
stead.  He  was  glad  to  use  any  channel  he  couldj  get,  I  take 
it.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Senator  jin  the  past 

had  become  such  a  figure  that  the  newspapers  have  to  give 

i 

i 

i 

I 

i 
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him  a  pretty  fair  shake,  and  the  radio  people  as  well.  But 
in  the  past  there  were  times  when  Shipstead  has  been  just 
as  much  abused  by  t lie  daily  press  when  he  was  making  his 
way  to  the  top,  as  any  man  in  Minnesota. 

As  to  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  during  the  time  when 
he  was  being  attacked  by  the  press,  as  I  mentioned,  Senator 
Shipstead  used  WCCO  and  got  his  message  out  to  the 
people  in  that  way,  1  think  Senator  Shipstead  did, 

497  but  for  the  same  reason  I  have  mentioned.  I  don't 
see  any  change  in  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 

Washburn-Crosbv  Company,  the  owners  of  this  station, 
who  will  fire  a  man  tomorrow  if  they  find  out  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  a  labor  union.  Why,  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  radio  law  to  say  that  a  station  can  refuse  to  let  any 
political  speech  go  out  over  it,  but  1  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  that  is  so,  inasmuch  as  you  sav  it  is.  But  in  this  case  I 
think  they  thought  they  were  helping  Shipstead 's  opponent 
by  letting  him  talk  because  every  time  he  spoke  they  thought 
he  would  lose  votes.  Yes,  WCCO  was  thrown  open  to  the 
outstanding  Farmer-Labor  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  man  who  had  established  a  record  along  that  line, 
but  it  was  not  thrown  open  to  their  candidate  for  Governor 
and  the  rest  of  them  as  I  understand  it,  and  if  they  used  it 
I  think  they  had  to  pay  for  it,  but  I  am  not  positive 

498  about  that. 

X o,  the  Governor  does  not  come  here  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  make  laws.  But,  quite  naturally,  they  know  that 
Senator  Shipstead  is  a  power  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
These  people  that  we  have  to  fight,  you  know,  are  very 
clever;  they  do  not  enter  into  a  fight  where  they  do  not 
have  to,  or  where  they  think  they  are  going  to  lose. 

E.  A.  Beane,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station  WCFL,  testi¬ 
fied  as  follows : 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

My  name  is  E.  A.  Beane,  and  I  reside  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  I  am  a  radio  engineer  and 
my  organization  is  E.  A.  Beane  &  Company.  I  have  been 
in  the  radio  engineering  field  as  an  independent  engineer 
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about  two  years.  Previous  to  that  I  was  Supervisor  of 
Radio  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Ninth  District.  As 
to  what  preliminary  training  I  had  in  the  field  pf  electrical 
work  and  radio,  I  attended  Tulane  University  in  New 

499  Orleans,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  Columbia  University.  I  specialized  in  radio  and 

electrical  engineering.  Since  I  have  been  active  in  radio 
engineering,  I  have  made  a  study  of  whatever  books  there 
are  and  the  testimony  of  experts  and  men  of  that  class.  I 
am  acquainted  with  many  of  the  experts  who  haVe  appeared 
here  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  and  listened  to 

i  • 

their  testimony  from  time  to  time.  As  to  wUat  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  I  am  now  engineer,  I  am  consultant  for  WJJD, 
WGN,  WO  WO,  KM  A,  WIBO.  Yes,  I  have  served  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  stations  during  the  past  two  years,  WOMT, 
WSBC,  WBFM  I  think  it  is,  the  Indianapolis  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  These  stations  are  all  sizes. 

500  As  to  whether  I  have  had  opportunity  iii  the  course 
of  my  work  as  a  radio  engineer  to  make  a  study  or 

to  experiment  or  to  observe  experiments  in  any  relay  broad¬ 
casting  work,  I  observed  the  operation  first  of  the  syn¬ 
chronization  between  WBZ  and  WBZA,  and  observed  the 
experimental  operation  of  the  relay  broadcasting  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  between  KDKA  of  Pittsburgh  and  KYW  pf  Chicago. 
The  relay  synchronizing  of  two  stations  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  single  station  located  in  Pittsburgh  pontrolling 
in  detail  the  operation  of  another  station,  transmitting  the 
same  material  on  the  same  frequency  simultaneously  de¬ 
scribes  that  work.  That  particular  transmissipn  was  by 
radio.  I  did  hear  the  program  as  given  out.  Puring  my 
observations  of  the  experiment  it  appeared  to  be  100  per 
cent  perfect.  As  to  my  having  had  other  experience  in 
synchronization — only  in  laboratory  work.  During  the 
time  I  was  Supervisor  for  the  Department  of  jCommerce 
of  the  United  States  Government,  my  duties  as  re- 

501  gards  Station  WCFL  were  to  observe  thp  operation 
of  the  station  and  ascertain  whether  it  was  operating 

fully  in  accordance  with  the  Radio  Act  of  1912  I  observed 
WCFL’s  work  since  its  inception.  As  to  what  extent 
WCFL  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  from  a 
mechanical  standpont,  they  conformed  with  every  require¬ 
ment  necessary.  To  my  knowledge  there  wras  noj  complaint 


from  the  governmental  angle  as  to  what  exte 
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maintained  accuracy  in  its  transmission  on  its  own  wave 
length.  As  to  wliat  I  actually  observed  myself,  it  main¬ 
tained  its  frequency,  and  so  forth,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  broadcasting  practice.  As  to  what  equipment  W  CFL 
now  has,  it  has  a  2,000-watt,  or  approximately  a  2,000-watt, 
regular  self-excited  broadcasting  transmitter.  There  is 
other  equipment  located  at  the  same  point  used  in  point  to 
point  service,  and  equipment  is  available  for  television  ex¬ 
periments  and  relay  broadcasting.  The  station  does  main¬ 
tain  a  laboratory  work  shop.  I  am  not  familiar  with 

502  exactly  whether  the  present  equipment  was  built  in 
the  work  shop,  or  purchased  complete,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  it  appeared  to  have  been  built  entirely  in  the  work  shop 
of  the  station,  except  for  such  tubes  and  other  parts  as 
might  be  purchased  on  the  market.  The  equipment  which 

WCFL  has  is  modern  and  up  to  date  and  suitable 

503  for  good  broadcasting  Work.  That  is  true  regard¬ 
ing  the  point  to  point  service  which  it  maintains  as 

well  as  with  regard  to  the  broadcasting. 

I  have  made  some  studv  or  investigation  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  broadcasting  area  of  WCFL  has  been 
increased  or  decreased  as  a  result  of  its  change  in  alloca¬ 
tion  from  620  kilocycles  to  its  present  allocation.  Its  serv¬ 
ice  radius  has  been  considerably  reduced.  WCFL,  with  its 
present  power  of  1,500  watts  and  its  present  hours  of 
operation,  is  able  to  render  a  reasonably  good  service  over 
an  area  of  approximately  one  hundred  miles,  that  is,  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  In  case  WCFL  should  be 
granted  an  exclusive  channel  and  a  power  of  50,000  watts 
and  should  erect  a  transmitter  of  modern  design  in  line 
with  that,  it  can  give  reasonably  good  service  for  500  miles 
in  the  daytime  and  600  miles  at  night.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  testimony  of  some  experts  regarding  the  area  covered 
by  broadcasting  stations  of  various  power.  As  to  whether 
I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  some  as  regards  the 
radius  of  that  service,  with  modern  equipment  I  do 

504  not.  I  have  reached  the  conclusions  that  I  have  stated 
here  by  personal  experimentation  as  well  as  by  figur¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  science  and  power  of  stations. 
There  is  considerable  difference  from  a  theoretical  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  range  of  a  broadcasting  station  and  the  actual 
service  area.  Service  area  includes  the  entire  range  of 
the  station  where  a  listener  may  be  served  and  where  the 
station  has  listeners.  I  have  listened  over  by  receiver  to 
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stations  all  over  the  country  both  while  I  was  la  supervisor 
with  that  duty  to  perform  and  since  then,  as  |an  engineer. 
The  distances  I  am  able  to  receive  fairly  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  over  high  powered  stations  has  depended  considerably 
on  the  particular  station  involved.  I  can  personally  as  a 
listener  today,  hear  the  MO, 000  watt  station  at  Pittsburgh, 
KDKA.  That  is  approximately  GOO  miles  from  Chicago. 
As  to  whether  I  can  hear  that  with  reasonably  regularity, 
I  have  never  failed  to  receive  that  station  whenever  I  have 
listened  for  it,  either  dav  or  night.  In  general  that 

7  »  O  ]C> 

505  same  statement,  substantially,  would  bejtrue  regard¬ 
ing  other  distant  stations;  if  the  listener  desired  to 
hear  a  particular  station,  they  could  hear  it  if  they  so  de¬ 
sired.  Aside  from  the  distances  which  we  call  reasonable 


and  satisfactory  service,  it  is  possible  to  hear  stations  at 


night  at  a  greater  distance.  The  kind  of  statijon  you  have 
described,  with  50,000  watts  and  reasonable  houjrs  are  heard 


regularly  throughout  all  parts  of  the  count  ryj  off  and  on. 
As  to  whether  a  person  who  wanted  to  hear  |that  station 


and  who  had  a  modern  receiving  set  could  tune  in  and 


really  get  that  program  almost  any  time,  no;  !T  would  not 
say  that  he  could  get  it  at  any  time  all  over  ^he  country, 
but  off  and  on  he  could  hear  it.  I  have  under  con- 


506  sideration  the  plans  for  the  proposed  jnew  station 
for  WCFL.  The  entire  picture  is  quitje  elaborate. 

It  involves  the  erection  of  a  so-called  super-ppwer  station 
adjacent  to  Chicago  operating  on  a  cleared  channel,  which 
channel  mav  be  used  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 

-  ,  .  i 

limitations  of  the  use  of  this  channel  in  otljier  sections 
would  depend  upon  the  assignment  of  adjacent  frequencies, 
or  adjacent  channels  to  oilier  stations.  In  addition  to  this 
one  super-power,  a  single,  or  more,  high  frequency  stations 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  which  will ]  transmit  a 
synchronizing  frequency  on  three  so-called  high  I  frequencies 
from  this  individual  relay  broadcasting  station,  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  synchronizing  frequency  at  distant  points  multi¬ 
plying  that  frequency  together  with  the  material  broadcast 
to  the  same  frequency  used  by  the  central  tsatijon,  WCFL, 
and  there  rebroadcast  to  the  public  at  various  points 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  same  frequency |  as  used  by 
the  main  station,  WCFL.  I 

507  In  my  judgment  that  method  of  broadcasting,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  art,  is  feasible.  !  As  to  how 
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nearly  perfect  such  a  system  would  he  in  the  emission  of 
signals  broadcasting  to  sub-stations,  Mr.  0.  W.  Horn,  of 
the  Westinghouse  Company,  on  July  23,  1928,  before  the 
Commission,  testified  that  it  was  approximately  85  per 
cent  efficient  at  that  time.  Later  developments,  including 
the  developments  by  the  original  engineer  who  had  com¬ 
plete  charge — in  fact,  the  only  engineer  on  the  original  syn¬ 
chronizing  method,  who  is  employed  by  me  at  the  present 
time,  indicates  that  the  service  will  be  approximately  100 
per  cent  satisfactory. 

If  such  a  svstem  were  established  the  various  stations 
which  would  be  then  broadcasting  on  the  same  frequency 
as  the  central  station  would  not  cause  interference  or 
heterodyning  or  cross-talk  between  the  stations  operating 
on  this  frequency  which  is  synchronizing.  So  far  as  those 
stations  are  concerned,  they  would  operate  in  harmony. 
As  to  what  distance  could  be  covered,  or  what  area  could 
be  covered  by  such  a  svstem  of  relav  stations  it  can  be  used 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  would  be  entirely 
possible  with  such  a  system  as  I  have  been  describing  to 
establish  a  chain  of  stations  which  should  give  out  the 
same  program,  using  the  same  broadcasting  frequency,  in 
such  numbers  as  would  reach  the  entire  North  American 
continent. 

508  Chairman  Robinson:  What  short  wave  frequencies 
would  be  used?  And  how  many  would  it  take,  would 

you  say?  A.  Well,  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  as¬ 
signment  of  the  Commission.  The  original  application  of 
WCFL  calls  for  three  high  frequencies.  As  to  which  fre¬ 
quencies  would  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  maintain 
such  a  broadcasting  system  as  I  have  described — with  three 
high  frequencies,  approximately  in  the  vicinity  of  4,500  kilo¬ 
cycles,  6,000  kilocycles,  and  9,000  kilocycles. 

Chairman  Robinson:  We  do  that  generally  throughout 
the  continent.  We  have  some  objections  internationally. 
That  is  the  trouble  I  see  with  the  plan,  desirable  as  it  may 
be.  Where  will  we  get  short  wave  frequencies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

509  Commissioner  Sykes:  Before  you  leave  this  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Beane  a  question  or 

two,  because  I  am  very  much  interested,  and  we  all  are,  in 
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this  question  of  synchronization;  we  all  hope  it  is  coming 
some  time. 

Q.  If  I  get  the  general  plan,  Mr.  Beane,  that  you  are 
discussing  now,  it  is  to  have  one  central  station  of  50,000 
watts,  WCFL,  located  at  Downer’s  Grove,  andjthen  to  have 
other  smaller  powered  stations  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  operating  on  the  same  frequency.  A.  That 
is  the  plan,  yes,  sir.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  one 

510  single  high  powered  station;  you  could;  have  many, 
instead  of  one. 

Q.  Now  I  wanted  to  ask  you  especially  what  distance 
apart,  as  an  engineer,  would  you  think  it  feasible  to  stagger 
those  stations  on  the  same  frequency? 

Chairman  Robinson:  You  are  talking  now,  Judge  Sykes, 
about  direct  synchronization? 

Commissioner  Sykes:  Or  short  waves. 

Chairman  Robinson :  This  is  relay  broadcasting. 

Commissioner  Sykes:  He  wants  three,  not  Only  for  the 
purpose  of  relay  broadcasting,  but  for  the  I  purpose  of 
sending  out  by  synchronization.  It  takes  the  plaice  of  wires. 

The  Witness :  Let  us  get  the  whole  picture  complete.  To 
synchronize  stations  it  is  necessary  that  only  one  fre¬ 
quency  be  originated  which  would  be  considered  the  stand¬ 
ard  frequency.  If  this  one  frequency  originates  in  a  sta¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  or  without  regard  to  where  it  is,  that  so- 
called  synchronizing  frequency  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
point  of  erection  of  the  various  other  stations  so  that  the 
control  will  be  entirely  from  the  originating  station,  so 
that  they  will  all  operate  absolutely  in  synchrpnizing.  We 
must  transmit  over  the  relay  broadcasting  stations,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  program,  the  synchronizing  fre¬ 
quency,  and  that  particular  frequency  is  multiplied  to  the 
frequency  used  in  the  broadcasting  band.  So!  that  if,  for 
any  reason,  the  master  frequency  has  varied  slightly, 

511  due  to  any  condition  at  all,  the  stations  will  vary 
simultaneously,  so  that  there  will  be  nb  heterodyn¬ 
ing  of  any  kind. 

Now  if  a  50,000  watt  station  was  located  in  Chicago  and 
it  has  a  range  of  500  or  600  miles’  service  atea  where  it 
can  be  heard  by  the  rural  districts,  it  would  riot  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  erect  another  station  at  the  end  of  that  500  or 
18— 4972a 
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600  miles,  but  another  50,000  watt  station  could  be  erected 
approximately  1,000  miles  away  to  cover  the  points  in 
between,  if  the  service  area  is  500  or  600  miles.  But,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  they  would  be  erected  closer  together  than  that. 
If  they  were  smaller  powered,  you  would  put  them  closer 
together. 

By  Commissioner  Sykes:  You  think  you  could  so  space 
the  50,000  watt  stations  with  that  synchronization?  A.  It 
is  possible  to  do  that.  If  you  did  not  use  the  same  program 
you  would  have  cross-talk. 


By  Commissioner  Sykes : 


Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  50,000-watt  key  station,  and  space 
500-watt  stations,  what  distance  apart  would  you  put  them? 

A.  It  all  depends  on  the  signal  strength  of  the  serv- 
512  ice  area  that  is  desired;  if  it  is  a  matter  of  having 
the  listener  simply  hear  the  50,000-watt  station,  then 
we  would  put  the  smaller  station  at  the  extreme  range  of 
the  50,000  watts.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  to  get 
100%  synchronization  in  that  wav.  Mr.  Horn  said  it  was 
possible  to  get  85  per  cent.  His  testimony,  as  I  understand 
it — not  his  testimony,  but  I  employed  the  engineer  that 
had  complete  charge  of  development  of  synchronizing  for 
the  Westinghouse  Company;  he  was  the  only  engineer  on 
the  WJZ  circuit. 


That  was  by  wire.  And  he  was  the  senior  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  relay  broadcasting  experiments  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  It  was  the  practical  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Westinghouse  Company.  By  the  time  those 
tests  were  completed  many  disclosures  were  made  and  ap¬ 
plications  for  patents  were  filed,  which  will  permit  prac¬ 
tically  100  per  cent  operation.  During  those  tests  at  times 
they  had  trouble  with  static  knocking  the  synchronizing 
frequency  out  of  the  way,  which  could  be  overcome  by 
power — more  power.  And  there  was  fading  in  the  relay 
broadcasting;  the  relay  stations  faded  at  times  when  there 
was  not  sufficient  signal  strength  to  control  the 
513  Chicago  end.  But  by  raising  the  power  and  using 
the  anti-fading  devices  which  have  been  proved 


practical,  it  is  possible  to  make  that  service  100  per  cent 


if  it  was  necessary. 
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The  name  of  this  engineer  that  I  have  mentioned  is 
Frank  B.  Foulkner.  He  is  employed  by  me.  He  has  been 
continuing  his  research  in  this  same  field  and  'experiment¬ 
ing.  Assuming  that  it  was  not  100  per  cent — assuming 
that  it  was  90  per  cent  perfect,  that  10  per  cent  exhibited 
itself  in  the  broadcasting  feature  not  as  heterodyning  or 
cross-talk.  In  my  analysis  of  what  I  observed  lit  would  be 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossibly  to  get  the 
program  from  one  station  to  the  other,  rather  jthan  that — 
the  trouble  was  in  the  short  wave. 

514  Commissioner  Sykes:  Now  your  application  is  for 
three  short  waves  for  synchronizations  and  relay 

broadcasting.  Would  you  use  one  wave  for  synchroniza¬ 
tion  and  the  other  two  to  send  your  program?  I  A.  No;  we 
would  use  the  three  for  synchronization  and  pending  the 
program,  simultaneously,  to  prevent  fading,  and  so  on. 
Due  to  the  skip  distances  and  fading  that  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  on  the  high  frequencies  we  use  three,  rather  than  one. 
Ordinarily,  we  would  use  the  one  that  was  beit  suited  at 
that  time  to  send  the  whole  thing.  But  the  three  frequen¬ 
cies  would  be  received  as  one;  the  receivings  equipment 
would  receive  the  three  various  frequencies  simultaneously 
and  put  them  all  in  one  in  the  end.  If  one  of  thqm  skipped 
one  station  by  reason  of  the  sky  wave  or  skip  distance, 
during  the  day  or  night,  the  other  would  catch  it.|  We  would 
tune  in  on  all  three. 

515  In  the  daytime  one  would  skip,  and  in|  the  night¬ 
time  probably  one,  and  a  difference  between  winter 

and  summer. 

That  is  the  reason.  I  have  examined  Bulletin  No.  329 
which  was  shown  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  and  apparently  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Thompson:  This  is  under  date  of  November  1,  1928. 
And  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  into  the  record.  It  pur¬ 
ports  to  show  the  sky  distances,  and  the  skip  distances  on 
the  various  short  waves. 

Commissioner  Svkes :  It  mav  go  in.  j 

(Thereupon  the  paper  referred  to,  entitled  *  ‘Frequency 
vs.  Distance  Table/  ’  dated  November  1,  1928,  v;as  marked 
“WCFL  Exhibit  22a,”  and  the  same  is  on  file  with  the  Com¬ 
mission.) 


Ex.  22a. 

Federal  Radio  Commission,  Washington,  D  C. 
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As  to  whether  I  have  a  further  statement  to  make  regard¬ 
ing  the  WCFL  program — only  the  general  statement  that 
the  engineers  who  have  appeared  before  the;  Commission 
have  made  a  record  that  the  range  of  broadcasting  stations, 
figured  on  the  theoretical  basis,  was  so  many 
517-519  miles,  in  accordance  with  that  power.  Modern 
equipment  will  increase  the  service  area  approxi¬ 
mately  three  times  that  given  in  that  testimony,  mainly, 
say,  due  to  the  use  of  100  per  cent  modulation  Iwhich  all  the 
newer  stations,  and  many  of  the  older  ones,  are  now  equip¬ 
ping  to  use. 

By  Commissioner  Sykes:  What  is  the  technical  name  of 
that?  Crystal  panel  control — what  they  call  100  per  cent? 

No;  not  necessarily.  The  Western  Electric;  Company  is 
putting  in  their  stations  a  panel  that  has  crystal  control 
and  has  with  it  100  per  cent  modulation,  but'  the  two  are 
not  purely  linked  together.  Though  it  is  bdtter  to  have 
crystal  control,  but  crystal  panel  control  may  Ipe  used  with¬ 
out  necessarily  using  100  per  cent  modulation.  I  And  the  100 
per  cent  modulation  will  increase  the  signal  strength  from 
a  given  point  approximately  three,  or  more,  times.  At  the 
same  time,  the  nuisance  range  of  the  station  will  be 
somewhat  reduced,  approximately  25  to  33 %  per  cent. 

i 

520  Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  Station!  WBBM. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage: 

Mr.  Beane,  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  of  the 
requirement  of  the  three  stations,  rather  thah  the  two,  to 
cover  fading  and  skip  distances.  Suppose  that  all  three 
skipped  at  one  time? 

That  is  not  generally  the  practice,  or  result,  that  they  all 
three  short  waves  fade  at  the  same  time,  materially.  As 
to  what  the  factor  is,  in  my  experience,  that  bontrols  this 
question  of  fading,  that  is  rather  a  mooted  question.  So 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  that  I  have  accepted 
none  definitely.  I  have  rather  relied  on  practical  results 
over  a  given  period  of  time.  I  have  read  the  theory  of  the 
effect  of  the  sun  spots  and  things  like  that.  If  those  were 
spots  controlling  that  fading,  it  would  be  unifprm  all  over 
the  country;  the  practice  indicates  that  it  is  pot  uniform, 
so  I  do  not  take  that  particular  theory.  This  plan  that  I 
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have  described  here  would  require  for  its  successful  opera¬ 
tion  100  per  cent  efficiency,  yes. 

521  As  to  whether  the  Westinghouse  Company,  through 
KDKA  tried  this  through  Hastings,  Nebraska,  and 

erected  there  a  station,  KFKX,  there  were  some  experi¬ 
ments  along  that  line  conducted.  It  was  the  original  ex¬ 
periments  on  synchronization.  However,  my  knowledge  of 
the  theory  that  they  were  proceeding  on  at  that  time  is 
that  it  was  abandoned  and  the  present  system  was  evolved. 
They  are  not  conducting  that  experiment  with  the  Hast¬ 
ings  station  now,  as  the  Hastings  station  is  not  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Not  to  my  knowledge  did  KDKA  use  this  method 
during  the  Kansas  Citv  Convention. 

Distance  ddes  not  necessarily  affect  synchronization.  It 
is  purely  the  ability  to  receive  accurately  the  broadcasting 
programs  on  this  synchronizing  frequency — efficiently, 
rather  than  accurately. 

522  I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  made  along  this 
line  that  have  been  completely  100  per  cent  success¬ 
ful  over  a  period  of  time.  As  to  whether  my  opinion  is 
that  the  success  of  this  is  largely  theoretical,  according  to 
the  experiments  that  have  been  conducted  up  to  date — not 
necessarily.  My  opinion  is  based  on  the  operation  of 
equipment  which  can  be  tested  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
same  principles  applied  to  the  increased  power  over  a 
given  distance.  Any  applications  for  patents  that  I  may 
have  made,  all  of  them  are  evolved  in  the  laboratory,  and 
but  two  to  my  personal  knowledge  were  demonstrated  in 
practice  before  final  conclusions  were  reached.  The  demon¬ 
strations  1  have  made,  the  ones  1  am  referring  to,  1  used 
them  in  Station  WJJD  at  Moosehart,  Illinois.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  being  conducted  at  the  present  time  at  WGN, 
Chicago,  not  at  Moosehart.  So  far  the  success  of  this  plan 
which  I  have  been  elaborating  here  has  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  demonstrated. 

523  The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  has  experiments 
that  were  made  under  the  rules  of  the  Commission, 

and  the  Commission  has  rules  on  the  experimental  basis 
that  are  quite  definite — the  procedure. 

By  Chairman  Robinson:  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
experiment  of  WENR  to  a  station  in  the  East,  T  think 
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in  Connecticut  ?  A.  Not  that  particular  experiment,  no, 
sir.  | 

524  Commissioner  Lafount :  Could  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  be  successfully  synchronized  without  the  use  of 

•/  * 

high  frequencies  at  this  time  ?  A.  They  can  be  synchronized 
by  wire.  Not  over  any  reasonable  distance  without  wire  or 
short  wave;  short  distances.  When  I  say  that  the  service 
area  or  signal  strength  of  a  station  after  using  new  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  three  times  that  reported  by  oth^r  engineers, 
I  mean  a  different  field  strength.  My  idea  of  the  quality 
of  reception  or  the  strength  of  the  signjal,  if  the  en- 
*525  gineers  had  reference  to  one  strength  gnd  I  to  an¬ 
other,  then  distances  would  vary  very  Imuch. 

Chairman  Robinson:  You  say  short  distances.  How  long 
a  distance?  A.  Well,  within  a  normal  range!  of  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  operating  in  a  broadcasting  band.  I  call 
that  outside  high  frequency. 


Q.  Could  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Minneapolis  •  successfully 
synchronize — I  mean,  use  the  same  channel  for  synchroniza¬ 
tion  that  would  work,  without  affording  and  heterodyning? 

A.  Not  at  that  distance,  I  don’t  believe  they  could. 
526  As  to  what  do  I  call  it  if  two  stations  i  can  operate 
as  those  are  now  with  little  or  no  interference,  that 
is  simply  simultaneous  operation.  I  have  conducted  my 
tests  from  the  operation  of  WJJD  and  KSL.  Where  there 
would  be  heterodyne  interference,  I  find  thej-c  has  been 
a  slight  interference  or  heterodyne  out  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  but  Colorado  does  not  appear  to  be!  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  area  of  either  station  KSL  or  WJJD,  anii,  therefore, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Commission  should  not  worry 
about  the  heterodyne  that  is  well  beyond  the  service  area 
of  the  station  involved. 

527-529  Mr.  Litllepage:  1  assume  the  Commission  will 
consult  its  own  engineers  in  detail  oh  these  mat¬ 
ters,  in  making  up  its  mind  on  the  feasibility  apd  desirabil¬ 
ity. 

•' 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  assume,  on  the  contrary,  j  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  wants  to  consult  its  engineers,  they  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  as  a  part  of  this  record. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  T  have  no  objection. 


I 
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530  Mr.  Thompson:  The  Commission  ruled  when  I 
offered  certain  exhibits  in  evidence,  that  during*  the 

hearing  I  should  indicate  the  portions  which  I  desired  to 
have  especially  considered.  I  now  state  as  follows: 

As  to  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  2:  This  is  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  we  desire  that 
especial  attention  be  given  to  pages  6  to  34,  which  com¬ 
prise  the  regular  formal  report  of  the  Commission;  also 
appendix  A,  which  is  made  up  of  additional  orders  of  the 
Commission,  pages  41  to  55,  also  pages  166  to  170,  both  in¬ 
clusive,  and  the  Appendices  which  appear  in  pages  from 
231  to  244. 

As  to  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  3,  which  is  a  report  entitled 
‘ 4 Radio  Industry,”  published  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  pages  1  to 
50  inclusive. 

As  to  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  4,  which  is  the  first  volume  of 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries ;  we  call  especial  atention  to  pages  12 
to  85,  which  cover  the  statements  of  Judge  Robinson  before 
that  Committee;  pages  359  to  393  inclusive,  which  cover  a 
statement  or  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  V.  L.  Hogan,  Radio 
Engineer,  which  I  believe  had  been  taken  before  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  but  was  inserted  in  the  record.  I  might 
say,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 

531  of  that,  but  we  call  it  to  the  Commission’s  atten¬ 
tion  for  whatever  value  it  has. 

As  to  Exhibit  WCFL  4-A,  which  is  the  second  volume  of 
the  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries.  We  especially  refer  to  pages  544  to  588 
inclusive,  which  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Aylesworth,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company;  to  pages  642 
to  810,  the  statement  of  Colonel  Manton  Davis  on  behalf  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America;  to  pages  810  to  872 
inclusive,  which  cover  the  testimony  of  Judge  Sykes  and  a 
part  of  Mr.  Lafount’s  testimony  before  the  Committee;  to 
pages  915  to  1008  inclusive,  which  contain  a  continuation 
and  being  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Lafount’s  testi¬ 
mony  ;  pages  1008  to  1033  inclusive,  being  the  statement  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Craven. 
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As  to  Exhibit  WCFL  Xo.  5,  Beneficial  activities  of  Trade 
Unions,  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  all  appropriate  for 
the  consideration  of  the  issues  presented  in  this  hearing. 

As  to  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  6,  which  is  the  [report  of  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
last  November,  we  respectfully  call  attention  to  pages  num¬ 
bered  in  Roman  numerals,  XVIII  to  XXIV  inclusive,  which 
set  out  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor ;  then  to  pages  5  to  8,  being  the  address!  of  President 
Green  at  the  Convention;  and  pages  37  to  120,  containing 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  to  the  Convention;  and  to  pages  214,  215 
and  255,  which  cover  the  Resolution  and  action  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  regarding  broadcasting  Sta¬ 
tion  WCFL. 

532  I  also  tender  now  a  sample  copy  of  the  last  issue 
of  WCFL  Radio  Magazine,  not  for  this  purpose  of 
proving  anything  by  its  contents,  but  merely  as  an  Exhibit 
to  show  that  the  applicant  is  actively  endeavoring  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  its  duties  in  the  development!  of  the  radio. 

(The  Spring,  1929,  edition  of  44 WCFL  Quarterly  Radio 
Magazine,”  was  identified  by  being  marked  “Exhibit 
WCFL  No.  23,”  and  is  filed  with  the  original  transcript 
in  the  possession  of  the  Commission.)  I 


Mr.  Thompson:  And  just  as  a  matter  of  similar  interest 
but  without  attempting  to  offer  it  for  proof  !  of  any  fact 
by  its  contents,  I  tender  a  copy  of  The  Federation  News, 
dated  April  13,  1929,  to  show  another  field  ojf  activity  of 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  | 


(The  copy  of  “The  Federation  News”  published  by  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  dated  Chicago,  April  13, 
1929,  was  identified  bv  being  marked  “Exhibit!  WCFL  No. 
24,”  and  is  filed  with  the  original  transcript  h\  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Commission.) 


Mr.  Thompson:  The  Federation  News,  as  has  already 
been  testified  to,  is  a  weekly  publication,  while'  the  WCFL 
Quarterly  Radio  Magazine,  is  a  quarterly  publication. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Is  there  any  objection;  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  ?  i 

Mr.  Littlepage:  No  objection. 


i 

i 
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533  Applicant's  Exhibit  Xo.  1. — A  copy  of  the  kilo¬ 
cycle  allocation  made  by  the  Federal  Kadio  Commis- 

sion  in  force  on  April  Id,  1929,  which  is  substantially  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  kilocycle  list  appearing  in  Exhibit  Xo.  4 
(page  — ). 

534  Applicant's  Exhibit  Xo.  2. — Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  for  the  Year  Ending 

June  30, 1928. 

The  portions  of  this  Exhibit  being  material  to  the  issues 
in  the  case  are  as  follows : 

(Print  pages  6,  7,  8,  17,  19  except  parts  marked 
out.) 

535  Applicant's  Exhibit  Xo.  3. — A  document  entitled 
‘‘Radio  Industry,"  being  a  report  of  the  Federal 

Trade  Commission  at  the  67th  Congress. 

This  document  reviews  at  considerable  length  the  histori¬ 
cal  development  of  the  radio  art.  It  reveals  the  confusion 

which  existed  before  the  Great  War  bv  reason  of  manv 

•  • 

conflicting  patents  having  been  issued  to  various  persons; 
that  during  the  War  at  the  request  of  Government  Officials, 
the  holders  of  various  patents  permitted  the  manufacture 
of  radio  equipment,  and  that  immediately  after  the  War 
certain  large  corporations,  particularly,  The  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  &  Electric  Company, 
United  Fruit  Company,  and  one  or  two  others,  entered  into 
an  arrangement  for  the  pooling  of  their  various  patents 
by  means  of  the  formation  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  and  the  making  of  certain  cross-license  contracts 
between  these  various  corporations. 

It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  print  here  any  portion  of 
this  Exhibit  ;  since  the  facts  therein  contained  are  now 
largely  matters  of  common  knowledge. 

536  Applicant's  Exhibit  Xo.  4  and  4-a,  entitled  “Hear¬ 
ings  Before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives. ” 

The  material  portions  of  these  Exhibits  for  the  purpose 
of  this  hearing  are  as  follows: 

(Print  list  of  broadcasting  stations,  etc.,  as  the  same  ap¬ 
pears  on  pages  12  to  31  inclusive  of  Exhibit  4.) 

537  Applicant's  Exhibit  Xo.  5,  entitled  “Beneficial  Ac¬ 
tivities  of  American  Trade  Unions, ”  published  by 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Chapter  1,  which  is  an  introduction  and  summary  of  the 
field  covered  by  the  entire  document  is  as  follows: 

(Copy  from  pages  1  to  place  marked  on  page  7.) 

The  balance  of  the  document,  consisting  of  more  than  200 
pages,  is  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  points 
indicated  above  and  discusses  in  considerable  detail  the 
many  lines  of  activity  in  which  Trade  Union$  are  now  par¬ 
ticipating.  Many  facts  and  figures  are  set  out  regarding 
Trade  Union  benefits  and  insurance,  old  age  land  disability 
pensions,  homes  for  aged  and  disabled  members,  general 
health  work,  recreation  activities,  house  activities,  measures 
relating  to  unemployment,  co-operation  of  Trade  Unions 
with  employers,  research,  inquiry  into  industrial  problems, 
avenues  of  publicity  used  by  Labor  Organizations  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  of  organized  labor,  j 
538  Applicant’s  Exhibit  No.  6,  being  tho  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  48th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

l 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  of  Itlie  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  a  list  of  the  Unions  represented  in 
the  Convention,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  from 
day  to  day. 

The  principal  item  of  interest  is  the  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  radio  and  Broadcasting  Station  WCFL,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Convention,  which  appears  in  full  on 
pages  214,  215,  and  is  reproduced  in  the  foregoing  testimony 
of  witness  Frank  Morrison.  (See  page  —  abbve.) 


539  Evidence  in  Behalf  of  Elation  WBBM. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  If  the  Commission  please,  (here  are  two 
witnesses  here  from  Chicago.  They  are  not  ojur  witnesses, 
but  are  appearing  on  behalf  of  their  organizations.  They 
want  to  get  back,  and  while  their  testimony  ijs  relevant  to 
our  case  and  in  a  way  supporting  it,  although  not  our  wit¬ 
nesses,  I  should  be  glad  to  let  them  go  on  the  btand  now: 


Dr.  Arthur  J.  Cramp,  a  witness  representing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  and  appearing  in  the  time  of  the 
stations  notified,  testified  as  follows: 


Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Littlepage :  I 

My  name  is  Arthur  J.  Cramp,  I  am  ja  Physician 
540  and  Editor.  I  am  what  is  called  Director  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Investigation  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  1  graduated  from  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons  in  1906.  I  am  appearing  here  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  authorized 
by  the  General  Manager  and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  West,  on 
the  motion  and  recommendation  of  that  organization. 

The  point  that  the  American  Medical  Association  makes 
is  that  some  of  the  material  that  has  gone  out  over  Radio 
Station  WCFL  has  been  inimical  to  the  public  interest  by 
reason  of  being  inimical  to  public  health,  in  particular  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  medical  copy,  some  of  which  I 
think  has  been  introduced  in  evidence. 

541  Of  course  1  can  not  speak  for  the  Association  as 
a  whole,  but  judging  from  letters  that  we  get  from 
physicians  over  the  country  relative  to  this  problem,  the 
profession  seems  to  take  the  attitude  that  there  is  great 
need  of  some  form  of,  not  censorship,  but  at  least  control 
with  reference  to  the  material  that  mav  be  sent  out  over 
a  radio  broadcasting  station  affecting  the  public  health. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Might  that  not  be  a  question  for 
the  Congress, 1  ho wever,  to  consider,  as  to  giving  this  Com¬ 
mission  more  control  ?  As  to  that  of  course  I  am  unable  to 
state.  The  point  is  that  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  we  have 
48  fraudulent  advertising  laws  of  the  various  States  that 
do  interpose  some  protection  for  the  public,  not  only  in  the 
medical  held  but  in  other  fields.  There  is  no  such  law 
covering  the  broadcasting  of  material  over  the  radio  -hat 
mav  be  fraudulent. 


And  in  the  case  of  medicines,  there  is  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  which  has  a  very  different  field,  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  fraudulent  claims  for  therapeutic  effect,  as 
well  as  false  and  misleading  claims  for  composition  and 
source  of  origin. 

In  the  case  of  the  conduct  of  medical  businesses  that  are 
transacted  through  the  mails,  the  Postal  authorities  have 
the  right  of  issuing  fraud  orders,  and  have  done  so  in 
many  hundreds  of  cases,  against  medical  frauds. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  radio  field  there  is  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  except  that  protection  that  may  come 
from  what  powers  have  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission. 
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542  The  Chairman :  Should  not  the  American  Medical 
Association  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  jcorrect  that 
situation  in  the  Act  under  which  this  Commission  has  been 
created  and  is  sitting?  In  that  connection  I  should  say 
that  a  great  percentage  of  the  public  is  opposed  to  putting 
prize  fights  on  the  air,  and  yet  we  have  no  p(j>wer  to  take 
them  off.  A.  It  would  seem  to  me,  howeveii,  that  there 
are  certain  things,  such  as  President  Taft  did  when  he 
recommended  an  amendment  of  the  Food  anil  Drugs  Act 
to  prohibit  false  and  fraudulent  claims  of  j  therapeutic 
effect;  there  are  certain  things  that  come  well  within  the 
recognized  field  of  fact  and  are  not  controversial,  in  the 
medical  field,  and  where  it  can  be  incontroveittibly  shown 
that  certain  medical  advertising  is  inimical  tp  the  public 
health  and  the  public  interest,  and  it  would  spem  that  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  would  very  prop- 
erlv  extend  to  vour  saving  that  such  matter  shall  not  be 
put  on  the  air. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  how  are  we  to  make  a|  distinction, 
taking  the  medical  line,  between  the  air  and  the  news¬ 
papers?  I  see  that  the  newspapers  continue  to  carry  the 
old  patent  medicine  advertisements,  such  as  Lydia  Pink- 
ham’s  Compound,  and  Dr.  Pierce’s  Prescription,  and  the 
medical  profession  are  opposed  to  those,  as  I  Understand. 

A.  In  the  case  of  the  newspapers  and  the  j  magazines, 
there  is  already  machinery  to  protect  the  public.  I  will 
admit  verv  frankly,  however,  that  the  fraudulent  adver- 
tising  laws  of  the  most  of  the  States  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  dead  letters,  and  yet  they  are  on  the  statute  books 
and  can  be  invoked.  i 


543  The  Chairman:  We  have  a  portion  off  the  public 
also,  taking  these  two  illustrations,  that  I  suppose 
would  send  in  letters  and  appeal  for  a  continuation  of  their 
patronage,  as  to  Lydia  Pinkham’s  Favorite  Prescription, 
and  Dr.  Pierce’s  Remedies,  so  what  are  we  to  do  with  that 
class  of  the  public  if  we  had  the  province  to  dpal  with  it? 
They  make  a  demand,  even  over  the  advice  of  their  physi¬ 
cian,  for  these  things.  I  have  heard  evidence  of  programs 
here  that  individuallv  I  would  not  listen  to,  and  vet  there 
are  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  people,  who  want  to 
hear  that  which  I  would  call  stuff.  As  the  act  is^  they  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  it.  You  understand  that  I  ami  not  favor- 
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mg  anything,  but  am  inquiring.  A.  I  understand.  It  would 
appear  to  me,  however,  tliat  there  is — in  the  first  place, 
I  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  medical  profession 
does  not  take  the  stand,  as  a  great  many  people  seem  to 
believe,  and  as  a  great  many  more  people  would  have  the 
public  to  believe,  does  not  take  the  stand  that  there  Ls  no  place 
for  self-medication.  The  organized  medical  profession  of 
the  country  has  gone  on  record  time  and  again  in  stating 
that  there  is  a  very  definite  and  legitimate  field  for  home 
remedies,  and  within  the  limits  of  safety  of  self-medica- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  products  that  are 
put  out  for  self-medication  purposes  that  are  unquestion- 
ablv  dangerous. 

Take,  for  example,  one  that  has  been  mentioned  here, 
Raladam.  The  Raladam  Company  is  the  later  name  for 
what  was  known  as  Marmola.  This  is  put  out  by  a  man 
named  Edward  D.  Hayes,  who  has  been  a  quack  for  25 
years.  About  25  years  ago  he  was  running  a  “Weak- 
544  Hen-Cure"  business  in  Detroit,  and  later  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Rayner  Medical  Company,  being  a  con¬ 
cern  of  similar  character.  Both  were  put  out  of  business 
by  the  postal  authorities.  Later  he  started  another  one, 
and  that  was  put  out  of  business  by  a  fraud  order,  and  he 
was  indicted  and  fined  $5,000,  and  made  to  turn  over  half 
a  million  filing  cards  of  his  suckers,  which  the  Government 
transformed  into  pulp. 

Later  on  he  came  on  the  market  with  Marmola,  and  in 
February,  1928 — well,  before  that  the  postal  authorities 
got  after  him  for  selling  Marmola,  and  were  going  to  issue 
a  fraud  order  when  Hayes  made  an  affidavit  that  he  would 
go  out  of  business  so  far  as  using  the  mails  was  concerned. 


On  the  basis  of  that  affidavit  the  postal  authorities  did  not 
issue  the  fraud  order. 

He  did  go  out  of  business  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  mails 
was  concerned,  but  he  changed  the  name  of  the  concern  to 
the  Raladam  Company,  and  continued  to  sell  his  stuff 
through  the  drug  stores.  In  Febraury,  1928,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of 
reaching  Hayes  and  his  Raladam  Company  under  the  law, 
and  he  could  not  be  reached  under  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  because  he  was  complying  with  the  letter  of  that 
law,  for  he  did  not  mislabel  his  product,  and  did  all  of  his 
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lying  in  the  newspapers,  which  newspapers  ar$  not  subject 
to  the  Federal  law-;  I  say,  the  Federal  Trade  |Commission 
undertook  an  investigation  of  Hayes’  activities,  and  the 
whole  matter  of  the  issuance  of  a  Cease  and  Desist  order 
to  the  Raladam  Company  is  still  under  adviseinent,  unless 
it  was  issued  within  the  last  few  days. 

545  But  Marmola  has  been  put  on  the  air  over  radio 
broadcasting  station  WCFL.  The  product  itself 

contains,  among  other  things,  thyroid,  a  dangerous  sub¬ 
stance.  The  public  does  not  understand  thej  dangers  in 
the  indiscriminate  taking  of  thyroid;  physicians  know  all 
the  dangers,  and  where  they  prescribe  it  do  so  jwith  that  in 
view.  We  get  letters  that  come  in  from  patients  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  weight.  It  will  reduce  weight'  but  the  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  Marmola  will  bring  on  thyroid  intoxica¬ 
tion  and  is  very  harmful. 

Chairman  Robinson :  That  is  what  they  say  hbout  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes,  that  they  will  reduce  weighjt.  A.  Well, 
I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Lucky  Strikes  it  is  rather  the 
inference  than  the  direct  appeal.  In  other  words,  that  you 
cut  some  of  the  carbohydrates — Reach  for  a  Ltiicky  instead 
of  a  sweet. 

Q.  There  is  a  protest  by  your  association  against  it,  too! 
A.  Not  against  anything  except  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  cigarette  people  to  cause  young  people  to  use  cigarettes 
to  their  physical  detriment.  That  is  the  only  attitude  that 
the  medical  profession  has  taken  with  reference  to  the 
Lucky  Strike  situation.  But  Marmola  will  reduce  weight, 
it  is  admitted;  it  reduces  it  because  of  the  presence  of 
thyroid.  That  is  a  most  dangerous  patent  substance,  and 
it  is  used  all  over  this  country  by  women  who  gre  unaware 
of  the  danger. 

That  is  just  one  instance  of  products  that  ai[e  going  out 
over  WCFL.  Then  there  is  this  one,  whibh  was  gone 

546  into  with  some  detail  about  Percy  Lem|on  Clark,  a 
quack  in  Chicago.  He  is  trying  to  establish  a  new 

cult  that  he  calls  Sanatology,  and  he  has  made  efforts  to 
get  the  legislature  in  Illinois  to  invest  this  cult  with  legal 
backing,  in  other  words,  to  accept  it  as  something  worth 
while,  so  that  he  can  open  a  so-called  school  for  [the  purpose 
of  turning  out  alleged  graduates  in  Sanatology, j  and  permit 
them  to  go  out  and  treat  human  ailments  without  the 
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necessity  of  any  medical  knowledge  other  than  they  get 
from  Percy  Lemon  Clark.  Clark’s  whole  thesis  is  prepos¬ 
terous,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  details 
of  that,  1  take  it.  The  situation,  from  the  material  that 
was  read  into  the  record  on  yesterday,  would,  I  think,  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  thinking  person  as  showing  the  absurdity  and 
the  ignorance  and  the  blatancv  of  Percy  Lemon  Clark. 
The  man  has  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  there  are  many  such  men,  unfortunately,  but 
none  the  less  they  are  quacks. 

Another  thing,  Iodogrin,  put  on  the  market  by  a  con¬ 
cern  known  as  the  Bundt  Laboratories,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
It  is  an  alcohol-water  solution  of  Iodides,  with  some  vege¬ 
table  drugs  that  do  not  cut  any  figure.  The  use  of  iodides 
indiscriminately  is  fraught  with  danger.  A  great  many 
people  taking  iodides  may  have  their  throat  to  swell  up, 
and  there  have  been  cases  in  which  an  operation  has  been 
necessary  to  prevent  choking  to  death.  All  together,  iodides 
are  unsafe  things  and  are  not  proper  drugs  to  be  put  into 
legitimate  home  remedies. 

Next  we  will  take  up  Free  Breath,  which  is  an- 
f>47  other  one  of  the  same  type.  It  is  sold  as  an  asthma 
cure.  It,  too,  depends  upon  action  of  iodides.  It 
is  put  on  the  market  by  a  concern  known  —  0.  W.  Dean  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc*.,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan — although  they  may 
have  changed  the  name  of  the  company  recently. 

Next  we  will  take  up  Salicon,  which  is  marketed  by  the 
K.  A.  Hughes  Company,  Boston,  as  “an  improved  aspirin.” 
However,  they  may  have  changed  the  name  of  the  company 
in  recent  years.  At  the  time  we  investigated  it  that  was 
the  name  of  the  company  that  was  putting  it  out.  Of  course 
one  never  knows  from  one  day  to  another  what  is  the  com¬ 
position  of  any  patent  medicine,  because  it  may  be  changed 
over  night.  When  one  buys  a  patent  medicine,  so-called, 
he  buys  a  name  and  not  the  thing.  The  so-called  patent 
medicines  are  not  patented  at  all,  but  are  mixtures  of 
drugs,  given  fancy  names,  and  a  trade-mark  taken  out  in 
order  to  keep  a  perpetual  monopoly  of  the  name,  which  they 
could  not  have  without  the  trade-mark. 

And  further  I  will  say  that  a  majority  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  so-called  patent  medicines  are  not  pat¬ 
entable  at  all,  because  they  lack  newness. 
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But  to  get  back  to  the  subject  of  Salicon,  it  is- called  an 
improved  aspirin.  It  is  aspirin  with  some  little  other  mix¬ 
tures.  There  is  no  particular'  menace  to  thq  use  of  this 
product  provided  the  public  knew  that  they !  were  taking 
aspirin.  The  public  is  fairly  well  educated  asjto  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and1  dangers  of  aspirin,  because  of  tjie  enormous 
amount  that  has  been  taken  under  its  rightful  name.  But 
to  put  this  outwith  the  claim  that  it  is!  a  great  im- 

548  provement  over  aspirin,  is  wholly  without  any  scien¬ 
tific  justification. 

There  are  probably  other  products,  in  fact! I  heard  one 
mentioned  on  yesterday,  Nurito  I  believe,  oil  which  I  do 
not  have  with  me  any  data,  but  which  I  know  we  investi¬ 
gated  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  forgotten  kvhat  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  Nurito  are.  But  my  recollectionj  is  that  it  is 
one  of  the  coal-tar:  derivatives  similar  to  acletanilid,  but 
which  one  it  is  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  one  |of  the  heart 
depressing  type  of  drugs. 

Then  probably  one  of  the  most  preposterous  pieces  of 
quackery  going  out  over  WCFL  is  the  so-called  Restoro, 
put  out  by  the  Restoro  Health  Institute.  The  Restorol 
device  is  nothing  more  than  a  few  hundred  coils  of  wire, 
ordinary  electric  bell  wire,  with  two  free  ends  to  attach 
to  a  socket,  and  that  can  be  plugged  into  an  electric  light 
socket.  The  thing  was  first  put  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Ironico,  by  a  man  named  Gaylord  Wilcher,  who 
had  been  a  promotor  for  many  years,  Wilcher  put  out  his 
Ironico  on  the  market,  and  the  claim  made  for  it  was  that 
it  would  produce  a  magnetic  field — which  of  cburse  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  It  is  simply  solonoid,  and  within  this  arc  there 
is  set  up  a  magnetic  field  when  you  are  using  the  alternat¬ 
ing  current.  A  part  of  the  hoeum  that  conies  with  the 
thing  is  that  the  smaller  coil,  put  into  the  other,  and  the 
thing  will  light  up  without  any  direct  action  at  all.  That  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  mysterious  elements  that  are  always  the  basis 
for  nearly  all  quackery. 

Ironico  is  not  much  heard  of  any  more,  although  it  is 
still  on  the  market.  There  have  been  probably  ten 

549  or  twenty  imitations  of  it,  because  the  public  bit 
voraciously  on  this  thing,  and  a  great  jmany  news¬ 
papers  carried  advertising  on  the  ground  that j  it  could  not 
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do  any  direct  harm.  That  is  perfectly  true.  The  harm  it 
would  do  is  indirect,  by  delaying  proper  treatment  where 
proper  treatment  was  necessary.  And  as  a  result  numer¬ 
ous  imitations  came  on  the  market,  as  is  always  the  case 
where  some  particular  quackery  brings  home  the  bacon. 
Restoro  is  one  of  them. 


There  is  another  one — I  do  not  remember  the  name,  but 
it  also  is  under  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  and  if  a  Cease  and  Desist  Order  has  not  yet  been 
issued — well,  1  think  it  has  not  been  issued,  but  it  is  under 
investigation. 

No,  that  is  not  something  that  is  being  handled  by  WCFL, 

but  is  an  exactly  similar  device.  I  was  merely  mentioning 

these  other  matters  in  order  to  put  the  Federal  Radio 

Commission  in  a  position  of  seeing  the  facts  regarding  the 

technique,  I  might  say,  of  the  devices,  and  in  all  these 

cases  they  are  simply  solonoids.  The  claim  is  made  that 

this  magnetic  held  will  magnetize  the  iron  in  the  blood  and 

that  will  cure  anv  ailments. 

* 

Chairman  Robinson:  Suppose  that  ignorantly  the 
550  manufacturer  or  promotor  actually  believes  that? 

A.  That  is  the  trouble  in  many  of  these  cases,  the 
difficulty  of  proving  the  intent  to  defraud.  I  have  been 
making  a  study  of  quackery  for  nearly  25  years,  over 
22,  years,  to  be  exact,  and  I  have  found  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  persons  that  are  exploiting  things  of 
this  sort,  however  they  may  have  started  out,  and  I  think 
in  some  cases,  although  they  are  in  the  minority,  these 
things  have  been  put  on  the  market  sincerely  in  the  belief 
that  they  had  something,  but  as  they  became  commercially 
profitable,  the  increasing  evidence  that  came  in  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  their  worthlessness  cut  no  figure  because  of  the 
fact  that  the}’  were  commercially  profitable,  and  whatever 
attitude  they  took  to  start  with  they  ended  up  with  the 
attitude:  Well,  the  public  eats  this  up,  and  I  am  making 
good  monev  out  of  it.  Therefore  I  will  continue  in  the 
business.  But  the  actual  number  of  medicines  and  medical 


devices  that  are  put  on  the  market  by  men  who  sincerely 
believe  that  they  have  something,  is  exceedingly  small. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  are  put  on  the  market  by  men 
who  are  simply  out  to  make  so  much  money  as  they  can 
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get.  That  has  been  the  history  of  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  cases  that  I  have  investigated. 

Magnesium  carbonate  is  not  common  sglts. 

551  The  so-called  Epsom  Salts  are  magnesium  sul¬ 
phate.  Q.  Looking  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of 

the  benefit  or  damage  to  the  public,  this  is  a:  statement 
among  many  others  which  were  read  on  yesterday  and 
which  will  be  offered  in  evidence,  properly  authenticated: 
“We  will  show  you  how  to  cure  diabetes,  rheuihatism,  gall 
bladder  infection,  and  so  on.”  A.  I  have  read  reams  of 
Dr.  Clark’s  stuff,  but  whether  I  have  read  thatj  particular 
one  on  Sanatology  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  probably  have. 
As  to  what  I  would  say  the  general  effect  on  j  the  public 
might  be  in  listening  to  this  over  the  radio  station,  licensed 
by  the  Federal  government,  with  the  statement  made  to  the 
public  that  they  will  cure  these  diseases — however  they 
would  come  to  the  public,  whether  over  the  radio  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  things  must  be  pernicious,  because  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  Clark  can  not  cure  Bright’s  Disease  or 
Diabetes,  whatever  he  mav  sav  to  the  contrarvj  There  is 
no  known  cure  in  the  sense  that  the  kidney  stricture  that 
has  been  broken  down  can  be  replaced,  and  there  is  no 
known  cure  for  diabetes.  As,  to  whether  it  i$  simply  a 
question  of  proper  living  and  proper  diet  and  ihsulin  as  a 
treatment — in  the  case  of  diabetes,  dieting  ajnd  insulin 
treatment  in  certain  cases. 

552  Asthma  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  j  conditions 
the  medical  man  has  to  deal  with,  because  it  ap¬ 
parently  has  so  many  different  causes.  And  |each  form 
of  asthma  has  to  be  treated  according  to  itsj  cause,  or 
according  to  its  probable  cause.  And  even  when  the  cause 
is  known  it  very  frequently  happens  that  very  little  relief 
can  be  given  except  by  prescribing  such  drugsj  as  are  so 
powerful  as  to  be  more  or  less  a  mena.ce.  Almost  any 
aching  of  a  joint  or  a  muscle  is  spoken  of  as  rheumatism. 
Frequently  one  may  have  rheumatism  that  is  due  to  old 
gonorrhoea.  You  may  have  so-called  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism,  in  which  the  joints  are  inflamed,  possijbly  due  to 
some  infection  in  some  part  of  the  body.  One  lifts  to  know 
the  cause  of  a  given  disease  before  he  can  treat  it  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  even  when  one  knows  that  he  can  not  alwavs 
be  sure  that  he  is  going  to  cure  it.  And  for  a  mftn  to  make 
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the  statement  broadly  and  without  qualification  that  he  can 
cure  any  disease,  is  a  preposterous  statement.  As  to 
whether  quacks  of  this  type  do  not,  in  attempting  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  alleged  ability  to  cure  gall  stones,  give  an  oil 
that  hardens  up  in  the  intestines  and  passes  out  that  way, 
and  give  the  impression  that  gall  stones  are  passing  out, 
yes,  that  is  an  old  trick,  and  possibly  some  of  you 
553  gentlemen  have  seen  that  in  the  country  towns  from 
the  quack’s  wagon.  The  old  quack  always  said  that 
he  could  prove  that  he  could  cure  gall  stones,  and  he  would 
give  the  victim  some  oil  and  follow  it  up  with  a  saline, 
and  when  that  is  done  it  turns  the  human  system  into  a 


walking  soap  factory.  It  can  be  stated  that  if  a  person 

has  gall  stones  there  is  no  way  of  making  them  pass;  the 

only  way  to  remove  them  is  by  a  surgical  operation,  un- 

fortunatelv. 

*■ 

Chairman  Robinson:  Who  are  these  quacks?  Are  they 
licensed  as  members  of  the  medical  profession?  And  why 
does  not  youi1  profession  kick  them  out  like  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  kicks  out  the  slivster  ?  A.  Manv  of  them  are  mem- 

»  • 

bers  of  the  medical  profession.  The  legal  profession  has 
an  advantage  over  the  medical  profession,  in  that  the  legal 
profession  tries  its  own  men  by  lawyers.  When  a  Doctor 
is  up  for  revocation  of  license  he  is  tried  by  a  lay  jury, 
and  I  do  not  need  to  tell  vou  gentlemen  who  are  familiar 
with  court  procedure  how  easy  it  is  to  persuade  a  lay  jury 
that  the  poor  fellow  up  for  revocation  of  license  is  the 
victim  of  the  medical  profession,  that  he  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  and  therefore  he  has  violated  the  canon  of  ethics, 
and  is  greatly  persecuted.  I  have  often  felt  that  the  legal 
profession  has  an  advantage  over  the  medical  profession 
in  the  handling  of  matters  of  that  kind. 

554  The  average  man  who  goes  into  a  medical  school 
today  has  to  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  from  some 
college,  and  he  has  to  have  five  years  in  a  medical  school, 
or  five  years  in  a  school  and  one  in  a  hospital.  The  whole 
standards  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  brought 
up,  and  of  education,  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  it 
is  not  always  a  man  who  is  most  highly  educated  who 
is  the  most  moral  and  has  the  greatest  regard  for  the 
ethics  of  his  profession. 

Chairman  Robinson:  Is  this  radio  station  with  a  license 
from  the  public,  in  a  sense  similar  to  the  licensed  bus  on 
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tliei  streets  of  Washington?  That  is  merely  Ian  inquiry. 
The  quack,  as  you  call  him,  in  the  practice  of  his  quackery, 
applies  for  transportation  on  that  bus,  or  onjone  of  ou** 
railroad  systems,  to  carry  out  his  defrauding.!  Is  the  use 
of  the  radio  license  any  different  than  the  use  of  the  license 
given  by  the  public  utility  to  the  bus  line?  It  may  be  all 
unfortunate,  but  we  are  dealing  with  things  as  they  are. 
A.  Frankly,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that. 

Q.  He  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  travel,  to 
get  from  place  to  place.  A.  Of  course  the  same  thing 
would  hold  true  of  the  murderer,  so  far  as  that  is 

555  concerned,  or  the  gunman. 

The  Chairman:  There  are  so  many  slants  in  the 
public.  Take  the  legal  profession,  and  we  do  |not  use  the 
term  “quack”,  but  the  legal  profession  generally  believed 
that  one  very  celebrated  man  in  this  country  jin  his  day, 
and  a  man  who  left  a  revered  memory,  was  a  legal  quack 
because  he  recommended  putting  to  a  vote  any  question 
settled  by  a  legal  decision.  And  yet  a  great  part  of  the 
public  supported  that  thought  on  the  part  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  How  rightly  can  we  distinguish  as  between 
the  interests  and  beliefs  of  the  various  bodies  of  the  public, 
whether  it  be  of  medicine,  law,  politics,  or  what?  A.  I 
will  frankly  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  problem  is  a 
complex  one,  and  just  how  it  is  going  to  be  handled  I  can 
not  even  suggest.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  might 
be  some  midway  policy  adopted,  whereby  the  mjore  obvious 
fakes  in  the  medical  field,  or  in  any  other  field  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  and  here  I  am  only  speaking  bf  the  medi¬ 
cal  field,  can  be  kept  off  the  air,  through  the  pbwer  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  even  if  it  was  only  through 
a  warning  from  the  Commission  to  the  effect  that  com¬ 
plaints  have  come  in  regarding  this  particular  line  of 
program. 

The  Chairman:  Former  President  Roosevelij,  as  he  was 
at  the  time,  advocated  submitting  to  a  vote  evpry  decision 
by  a  jury  that  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  public,  on  con¬ 
stitutional  or  public  questions.  Now,  taking  m|y  own  slant 
as  a  lawyer,  it  is  different  from  him,  and  speaking  re¬ 
spectfully  of  his  doctrine,  it  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
similar  to  your  diagnosing  a  case  and!  then  going 

556  out  .and  submitting  it  to  the  lay  public  having  no 
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knowledge  of  medicine  whatever,  whether  or  not  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation  which  you  had  recommended  should  be 
performed.  And  so,  from  the  legal  standpoint  he  might 
have  been  called  a  quack. 

Among  other  things  in  this  radio  speech  of  Dr.  Clark’s, 
he  speaks  of  curing  smallpox. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  people  any  more  but  what 
recognize  that  smallpox  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces 
that  we  have,  because  of  its  contagiousness,  and  to  give 
the  impression  that  smallpox  can  be  treated  and  cured 
on  the  mail  order  plan,  as  in  the  case  of  some  parts  of 
the  material  that  were  read  on  yesterday,  would  seem  to 
me  extremely  pernicious. 

557  As  I  have  alreadv  said,  that  statement:  “Thev 
come  in  with  diabetes,  and  it  has  never  been  cured  vet 

bv  the  ordinarv  methods,”  etc.  ‘AVe  will  show  vou  how  to 
cure  diabetes,”  is  utterly  without  any  scientific  justifica¬ 
tion. 

Of  course  there  are  so  many  different  degrees  of  diabetes, 
and  then  there  are  so  many  cases  that  are  called  diabetes 
that  are  not  that.  Sugar  appears  in  the  urine  and  a  snap 
diagnosis  is  given  of  diabetes,  when  all  that  is  necessarv  is 

O  O  |  7  m/ 

to  have  the  patient  cut  down  on  carbohydrates  and  eat  ra¬ 
tionally.  So  far  as  curing  a  real  case  of  diabetes,  as  I  have 
heretofore  said,  so  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  cure. 

Unquestionably  the  greater  number  of  these  peo- 

558  pie  who  hear  this  talk  of  curing  these  various  dis¬ 
eases  with  his  sanatologv  and  believe  it,  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  the  public  is  damaged.  And  the  more  powerful  the 
radio  station  would  be  and  the.  longer  time  on  the  air,  the 
greater  number  would  be  reached  probably. 

I  spoke  of  this  raladam  and  spoke  of  the  thyroid  con¬ 
tent  of  that  raladam,  and  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that  drug 
is,  I  let  go  my  notes,  but  my  recollection  is  there  is  a  half 
grain  of  thyroid  in  them,  and  the  directions  are  to 

559  take  four  per  day,  making  two  grains  each  day.  The 
thyroid  is  made  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  a  sheep,  as 

a  rule.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the  same  thyroid  that  we, 
ourselves,  have.  And  that  is  effective  in  the  case  of  a  thy¬ 
roid  goiter,  and  all  the  symptoms  that  may  follow  trouble 
with  such  an  active  gland.  Now  women  taking  the  stuff, 
even  if  they  follow  the  directions  of  taking  four  a  day,  I 
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think  for  60  days  they  say,  they  are  taking  enough  thyroid 
there  to  do  them  serious  damage  in  almost  any  base,  and  in 
some  cases,  in  which  the  thyroid  may  be  more! of  less  af¬ 
fected,  it  causes  a  flaring  up  of  that  condition  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  toxic  poison  condition  which  may  call  jfor  an  op¬ 
eration  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient. 
Thyroid  is  a  most  powerful  substance.  It  is  not; a  chemical 
substance;  it  is  a  glandular  substance.  As  to  what  the 
effect  would  be  of  an  excessively  stout  person  taking  this 
raladam  in  these  large  doses,  that  I  could  not  answer,  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  individual  cases.  It  has  got  to  be 
remembered  that  in  cases  of  extreme  obesity  fhe  thyroid 
may  not  be  sufficiently  active.  That  may  be  the  case  of 
one  particular  brand  of  obesity.  And  it  may  be  perfectly 
propert  to  use  thyroid  in  the  reduction  of  weight,  provided 
it  is  done  under  supervision,  so  that  the  patient  will  be 
watched,  the  heart  watched,  the  blood  pressure  itaken,  and 
the  patient  generally  watched,  so  that  there  ismo  danger 
of  creating  toxic  poison  symptoms. 

560  Yes,  that  is  a  condition  that  brings  exophthalmic 
goiter;  exophthalmic  goiter  is  a  symptom  in  every 

respect  of  excessive  thyroid,  or  enlarged  thyroid.  As  to 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  a  patient  who  would  be  taking 
raladam  at  the  same  time  that  this  remedy  that  isjadvertised 
as  having  a  high  iodide  content,  that  I  could  pot  answer, 
because  the  problem  is  too  complex  to  make  qny  proper 
statement  in  that  connection. 

The  iodides  are,  as  a  rule,  indicated  wherever  the  thy¬ 
roid  is  affected.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  though,  |these  rem¬ 
edies  are  not  both  advertised  for  the  same  condition.  They 
are  advertised  by  different  people.  One  is  advertised  as 
the  marmola  product. 

561  As  to  whether  I  have  known  a  more  100  per  cent 
quack  than  Dr.  Clark,  as  he  appears  from  this,  that 

is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  have  read  so  much  quack 
literature  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  that  one  man  is  the 
king  pin  of  all  of  them,  but  I  should  say  that  he  would 
qualify  quite  high  among  those  people.  I  ha\je  seen  his 
pictures.  lie  is  very  free  with  his  pictures.  One  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  made  is  that  the  eating  of  sugar  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  I  am  sorry  I  let  those  clippings  go.  But 
in  one  instance  he  declares  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up 
by  the  sugar  interests  so  that  we  could  get  the  Cuban  sugar. 
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knowledge  of  medicine  whatever,  whether  or  not  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation  which  you  had  recommended  should  he 
performed.  And  so,  from  the  legal  standpoint  lie  might 
have  been  called  a  quack. 

Among  other  things  in  this  radio  speech  of  Dr.  Clark’s, 
he  speaks  of  curing  smallpox. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  people  any  more  but  what 
recognize  that  smallpox  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces 
that  we  have,  because  of  its  contagiousness,  and  to  give 
the  impression  that  smallpox  can  be  treated  and  cured 
on  the  mail  order  plan,  as  in  the  case  of  some  parts  of 
the  material  that  were  read  on  yesterday,  would  seem  to 
me  extremely  pernicious. 

557  As  I  have  alreadv  said,  that  statement:  “Thev 
come  in  with  diabetes,  and  it  has  never  been  cured  vet 

by  the  ordinary  methods,”  etc.  “We  will  show  vou  how  to 
cure  diabetes,”  is  utterly  without  any  scientific  justifica¬ 
tion. 

Of  course  there  are  so  many  different  degrees  of  diabetes, 
and  then  there  are  so  many  cases  that  are  called  diabetes 
that  are  not  that.  Sugar  appears  in  the  urine  and  a  snap 
diagnosis  is  given  of  diabetes,  when  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  have  the  patient  cut  down  on  carbohydrates  and  eat  ra¬ 
tionally.  So  far  as  curing  a  real  case  of  diabetes,  as  I  have 
heretofore  said,  so  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  cure. 

Unquestionably  the  greater  number  of  these  peo- 

558  pie  who  hear  this  talk  of  curing  these  various  dis¬ 
eases  with  his  sanatology  and  believe  it,  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  the  public  is  damaged.  And  the  more  powerful  the 
radio  station  would  be  and  the.  longer  time  on  the  air,  the 
greater  number  would  be  reached  probably. 

I  spoke  of  this  raladam  and  spoke  of  the  thyroid  con¬ 
tent  of  that  raladam,  and  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that  drug 
is,  I  let  go  my  notes,  but  my  recollection  is  there  is  a  half 
grain  of  thyroid  in  them,  and  the  directions  are  to 

559  take  four  per  day,  making  two  grains  each  day.  The 
thyroid  is  made  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  a  sheep,  as 

a  rule.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the  same  thyroid  that  we, 
ourselves,  have.  And  that  is  effective  in  the  case  of  a  thy¬ 
roid  goiter,  and  all  the  symptoms  that  may  follow  trouble 
with  such  an  active  gland.  Now  women  taking  the  stuff, 
even  if  they  follow  the  directions  of  taking  four  a  day,  I 
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think  for  60  days  they  say,  they  are  taking  enough  thyroid 
there  to  do  them  serious  damage  in  almost  any  case,  and  in 
some  cases,  in  which  the  thyroid  may  be  more; of  less  af¬ 
fected,  it  causes  a  flaring  up  of  that  condition  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  toxic  poison  condition  which  may  call  |for  an  op¬ 
eration  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  life  of  tjhe  patient. 
Thyroid  is  a  most  powerful  substance.  It  is  not!  a  chemical 
substance;  it  is  a  glandular  substance.  As  tb  what  the 
effect  would  be  of  an  excessively  stout  person  taking  this 
raladam  in  these  large  doses,  that  I  could  not  answer,  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  individual  cases.  It  ha|s  got  to  be 
remembered  that  in  cases  of  extreme  obesity  the  thyroid 
mav  not  be  sufficientlv  active.  That  mav  be  the  case  of 

•>  v 

one  particular  brand  of  obesity.  And  it  may  bp  perfectly 
propert  to  use  thyroid  in  the  reduction  of  weight,  provided 
it  is  done  under  supervision,  so  that  the  patipnt  will  be 
watched,  the  heart  watched,  the  blood  pressure  itaken,  and 
the  patient  generally  watched,  so  that  there  is|no  danger 
of  creating  toxic  poison  symptoms. 

560  Yes,  that  is  a  condition  that  brings  exophthalmic 
goiter;  exophthalmic  goiter  is  a  symptoig  in  every 

respect  of  excessive  thyroid,  or  enlarged  thyrbid.  As  to 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  a  patient  who  would  be  taking 
raladam  at  the  same  time  that  this  remedy  that  is  |  advertised 
as  having  a  high  iodide  content,  that  I  could  dot  answer, 
because  the  problem  is  too  complex  to  make  any  proper 
statement  in  that  connection. 

The  iodides  are,  as  a  rule,  indicated  wherever  the  thy¬ 
roid  is  affected.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  though,  ithese  rem¬ 
edies  are  not  both  advertised  for  the  same  condition.  They 
are  advertised  by  different  people.  One  is  advertised  as 
the  marmola  product. 

561  As  to  whether  I  have  known  a  more  100  per  cent 
quack  than  Dr.  Clark,  as  he  appears  from  this,  that 

is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  have  read  so  rpuch  quack 
literature  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  that  one  man  is  the 
king  pin  of  all  of  them,  but  I  should  say  that  he  would 
qualify  quite  high  among  those  people.  I  have  seen  his 
pictures.  lie  is  very  free  with  his  pictures.  One  state¬ 
ment  that  he  has  made  is  that  the  eating  of  sugar  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  I  am  sorry  I  let  those  clippings  go.  But 
in  one  instance  lie  declares  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up 
by  the  sugar  interests  so  that  we  could  get  the  Cbban  sugar. 
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562  Examination  on  Behalf  of  Station  KFAB. 

Bv  Mr.  Reavis : 

V 

Insulin  is  not  recognized  with  a  curative  power  by  the 
medical  profession  as  a  great  remedial  agency. 

We  do  not  know  just  how,  but  we  have  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas  that  takes  care  of  the  sugar,  and  the  liver  and 
the  kidnevs  take  care  of  foreign  substances,  and  the  for- 
eign  substances  taken  up,  if  there  is  excessive  sugar,  in¬ 
sulin  is  a  substance  which  is  helpful  in  burning  it  up.  In 
the  case  of  a  diabetic  that  lias  eaten  sugar,  if  he  eats  insulin, 
he  can  burn  up  the  sugar,  but  he  cannot  cure  diabetes. 

Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  fortunate  discoveries,  and  it  may 
allow  him  to  live  long  enough  to  die  of  something  else. 
The  name  of  the  young  men  who  discovered  that  remedy 
is  Banting — and  I  have  forgotten  the  other  man’s  name, 
a  couple  of  Canadians.  He  was  given  international  recog¬ 
nition.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  recognition  consisted 
of,  except  that  the  man  has  taken  his  place  in  the 

563  science  of  medicine  with  the  other  great  men  of 
medicine.  In  other  words,  that  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  century.  Absolutely,  it  was  a  distinct  step 
in  advance  in  the  medical  profession. 

If  a  man  were  privileged  to  broadcast  over  a  station  such 

matter  as  this:  “Diabetes  has  never  been  cured  vet  bv  the 

»  * 

ordinarv  medical  school.  Thev  shoot  insulin  into  vou,  or 
any  other  rotten  serum  that  can  be  thought  of,”  I  should 
say  that  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  tend  to  make  those  who 
believe  that,  think  that  insulin  was  dangerous,  rather  than 
helpful.  And  it  would  also  tend  to  make  them  think  that 
it  was  a  serum,  when  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Bv  no  means 
would  I  say  that  a  broadcasting  station  that  put  on  the  air 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Clark,  and  advertisements  for  these 
other  medicines  that  I  have  spoken  of,  was  serving  the 
public  interest,  quite  the  contrary. 

564  Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  Station  WCFL. 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

As  to  the  medical  profession  having  quite  a  kettle 
of  fish  of  its  own  in  Chicago,  you  refer  to  the  recent  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Dr.  Schmidt  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  and  as  to 
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an  almost  universal  attack  on  the  medical  fraternity  there, 
I  should  say  there  is  not,  except  as  a  newspaper  attack,  and 
newspaper  attacks  on  the  medical  profession  are  not  un¬ 
known.  The  newspapers  report  that  the  coroner  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Association  because  of  what  he  considers, 
or  what  he  announced  to  be  the  improper  courjse  of  conduct 
of  the  Medical  Association ;  it  is  also,  of  courde,  a  fact  that 
Dr.  Schmidt  was  Coroner  Bunderson’s  campaign  manager. 
As  to  whether  Dr.  Schmidt  is  one  of  the  foremcist  physicians 
in  Chicago,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  wojild  not  place 
him  in  that  category.  I  believe  he  is  on  the  staff  of 

565  the  Medical  College  of  the  Chicago  University.  As 
to  his  being  connected  with  the  Public  Health  Insti¬ 
tute  and  being  expelled  on  that  account,  I  couldn’t  tell  you 
exactly  why,  except  that  he  violated  the  rules  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged.  I  only  read  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  it.  As  to  my  knowing  why  he  was  expelled  and  know¬ 
ing  it  was  because  he  was  treating  people  ijn  connection 
with  the  Public  Health  Institute,  which  is  j  an  institute 
fostered  by  the  foremost  citizens  of  Chicago,  that  is  not 
true.  As  I  understand  it,  Dr.  Schmidt  was  j  treating  no¬ 
body — he  simply  lent  his  name  to  the — is  it  called  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Social  Hygiene  League — and  he  was  accepting  about 
$12,000  a  year  from  this  Public  Health  Institute,  which  has 
been  making  money  hand  over  fist  treating  the  poor.  And 
it  was  because  of  his  connection  with  that,  as  jl  get  it,  that 
he  was  expelled.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  de¬ 
tails,  so  I  don’t  know.  I  have  merely  read  tl^e  newspaper 
accounts  of  it.  It  is  mv  understanding  that  it  is  because 
he  violated  the  rules  of  the  society  to  which  ihe  belonged. 

He  has  made  the  front  page  for  several  days. 

566  It  was  a  Chicago  tribune  fight.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  was  making  the  fight;  that  ijs  the  whole 

story,  as  I  get  it.  As  I  say,  I  know  only  tli^  newspaper 
accounts. 

As  to  whether  or  not  this  Public  Health  Institute,  and 
this  Illinois  Social  Hvgiene  League,  was  furnishing  treat- 
ment  to  the  public  for  nominal  charges,  anjd  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  could  not  stand  for  that,  so  far  as  I  know 
tliev  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  problem  involved  was 
the  matter  of  advertising,  and  when  a  man  joins  a  society 

I 
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which  lays  down  certain  rules  for  membership,  it  is  up 
to  him  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  society,  or  be  expelled. 

I  have  not  appeared  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  against  the  application  of  any  other  station,  nor  has  any 
other  member  of  the  medical  profession,  to  my  knowledge. 

Yes,  I  have  listened  to  the  station  up  north  of  Chicago, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Voliva  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  the  Zion  one.  1  think  l  have  probably  heard 
that  station  when  I  am  twisting  the  dial,  but  I  get 
567  off  of  it  as  soon  as  1  can.  1  know  it  is  one  of  Voliva ’s 
tendencies  to  curse  all  doctors,  and  call  them  all  kinds 
of  names,  and  crooks,  and  quacks,  and  all  that.  Yes,  he 
owns  a  station,  and  he  has  been  doing  that  for  years,  as  I 
have  known,  ail'd  as  to  our  not  protesting  against  him,  why 
should  we?  We  are  not  protesting  this  because  it  hurts 
the  medical  profession,-  but  because  it  hurts  the  public. 
This  sort  of  stuff  does  not  hurt  the  medical  profession,  it 
helps  them.  It  makes  patients  for  them.  We  are  not  pro¬ 
testing  because  it  hurts,  but  we  are  helping  the  people.  Mr. 
Voliva  probably  denounces  all  medical  treatment  and  keeps 
people  from  getting  treatment  who  ought  to  get  it,  prob¬ 
ably  so,  and  so  does  Christian  Science.  It  is  abso- 
56S  lutelv  false  that  my  people  and  myself  don't  want  to 
see  organized  labor  on  the  air.  As  to  whether  I 
have  ever  listened  to  any  other  stations  broadcasting  that 
they  had  never  advertised  anything  that  was  not  good,  I 
have,  and  if  the  opportunity  ever  appears  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  on  any  other  station,  we  will.  Not 
to  my  knowledge  have  J  had  opportunity  to  appear  here 
or  write  here,  or  appear  here  personally  every  day 
in  the  year.  We  mav  have  written  letters  to  the  Com- 
mission  complaining -about  something  that  has  gone  over 
another  station,  1  don't  know.  As  to  my  having  writ¬ 
ten  any,  it  would  not  be  my  place  to  writ  them.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  know  of  anybody  writing  one.  As  to 
whether  I  think  that  because  this  Dr.  Clark  has  ten 
56.9  minutes  a  week  in  which  he  broadcasts  something 
that  is  not  true  organized  labor  should  not  have  a 
radio  station — we  are  not  interested  in  the  station  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  one  way  or  the  other.  As  to  my  wanting 
the  Commission  to  deny  their  application  for  a  radio  station 
for  all  these  people,  because  some  fellow  is  saying  some- 
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tiling  that  you  do  not  agree  with,  on  the  contrary,  we  do 
not  want  the  Commission  to  do  anything.  Wei  are  present¬ 
ing  some  things  to  help  them  to  reach  a  conclusion.  And 
I  might  say  that  the  medical  profession  has  a  pjrinting  plant 
of  its  own — I  don’t  know  how  many  are  employed  in  it — 
but  a  large  number,  and  that  has  been  strictly  a  union 
labor  plant  for  years.  Dr.  Owen  West  is  the;  manager  of 
the  Medical  Association  plant,  Mr.  Will  Brown  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Unquestionably  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  who  sincerely  jbelieve  that 
drugs  are  harmful,  and  unquestionably  they  are 

570  reputable  people.  As  to  there  being !  millions  of 
them,  I  hope  not  that  many.  Yes,  Christian  Science 

has  many  of  them,  but  we  of  the  medical  profession  are  in 
a  position  to  know  that  Christian  Scientists,  when  they  get 
sick,  are  not  averse  to  using  material  provided  jiy  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession.  Nearly  all  drugs,  if  potent  for  good,  are 
potent  for  harm.  You  are  correct.  As  to  whjat  my  Asso¬ 
ciation  thinks  of  chiropractors,  they  look  upon  lit  as  one  of 
the  numerous  back  doors  into  medicine,  mostly  quackery, 
not  quite  as  much  of  a  quackery  as  Dr.  Clark.  1  don’t  know 
that  we  have  registered  any  protest  to  the  Commission 
against  the  Radio  Commission  here  issuing  a  radio  license 
to  the  chiropractic  school  at  Davenport,  but  jwe  have  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Medical  Association  called  atten- 

571  tion  to  it  and — not  to  my  knowledge  hive  we  pro¬ 
tested  here.  Yes,  there  is  an  institution  that  is 

owned  by  a  quackery,  and  a  worse  one  than  that  in  Mil¬ 
ford,  Kansas.  We  have  protested  against  that  through  the 
Journal,  but  not  here,  but  given  the  opportunity,  we  will 
protest.  As  to  my  not  protesting  against  ra<jlio  stations 
owned  entirely  by  the  quacks,  and  protesting  against  this 
station  because  Dr.  Clark  is  given  ten  minutes  a  week,  if 
Dr.  Clark  was  the  only  piece  of  quackery  going  bver  the  air 
on  WCFL  it  might  be  inconsistent.  There  is  |  this  differ¬ 
ence,  of  course:  WCFL  is  in  the  center  of  a  congested  dis¬ 
trict.  It  undoubtedly  reaches  a  larger  number;  of  hearers 
than  the  Davenport  or  the  Milford  concejrn. 

572  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  the  technique  of 
it.  Unquestionably  it  is  true  that  many  newspapers, 

and  many  more  until  recently,  carried  advertisements  of 
patent  medicine  that,  in  my  judgment,  were  no|t  beneficial 
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to  the  people.  If  the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  such  an 
advertisement,  I  would  not  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
reason  to  put  the  Chicago  Tribune  out  of  business,  neither 
have  we  any  hope  or  view  of  putting  WCFL  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  What  I  want  is  that  vou  eliminate  at  least  the 

* 

worst  of  that  and  that  will  give  you,  of  course,  that  much 
more  time  for  your  own.  That  is  all  I  am  interested  in, 
so  far  as  the  Medical  Association  is  concerned.  As  to 
the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  as  regards  osteo¬ 
pathy,  osteopathy,  like  all  cults,  is  gradually  becoming  re¬ 
spectable.  When  it  first  started  it  was  a  mail  order  propo¬ 
sition;  you  could  get  a  diploma  without  attending  a  medical 
school,  the  same  as  you  can  now  get  a  chiropractic 

573  diploma.  And  then  as  they  get  recognition  in  vari¬ 
ous  States,  and  under  our  present  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  of  recognizing  the  practice  of  medicine,  there  was 
no  legal  or  moral  reason  that  thev  should  not  have  been 
granted  recognition,  except  that  they  were  not  qualified 
to  treat  human  ailments,  they  immediately  developed  a 
great  deal  of  power,  and  as  more  and  more  osteopaths 
got  into  osteopathy  woke  up  to  the  fact  “that  there  is 
about  enough  of  us  for  all  of  the  business  there  is,  and 
we  want  to  get  ourselves  on  a  more  or  less  scientific  basis 
so  that  we  will  get  the  States  to  have  an  osteopathic  law 
requiring  that  they  shall  have  so  many  years  of  schooling 
before  they  grant  a  diploma  that  will  be  recognized  by  the 
State,  and  then  giving  an  examination  for  osteopathy.’ ’ 
The  result  has  been  that  thev  have  graduallv  increased 
their  educational  requirement  and  have  now  a  four  year 
requirement  in  most  of  the  osteopathic  schools.  No,  the 
treatments  are;  not  about  the  same  as  at  first,  regardless 
of  the  educational  requirement.  We  have  never  disap¬ 
proved  of  it,  you  see,  but  question,  certainly,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  can  do  some  good.  Absolutelv,  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  sufferer  has  a  very  large  part  in  the  question  of  a 
cure  or  the  health  of  a  patient,  and  the  doctors  have  recog¬ 
nized  it  since  the  time  of  the  first  doctor.  As  to  the 

574  possibility  that  these  cults  like  Mr.  Voliva,  Christian 
Science,  religion,  and  all  that,  may  be  influencing 

the  thought  of  the  people,  and  their  mental  attitude  ac¬ 
complish  more  than  the  doctor  could  accomplish  for  them, 
in  certain  instances  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  every  cult 
that  has  ever  come  into  existence  has  done  more  than 
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scientific  medicine  has  happened  to  do  in  that  instance. 
As  to  it  being  true  that  the  medical  world  is  guessing  most 

of  the  time - not  the  modern!  physician. 

575  &  576  As  to  it  being  the  duty  of  the  imedical  pro¬ 
fession  to  clean  its  own  house  of  Dr.  Clark 
and  fellows  of  that  class,  the  American  Medfcal  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  punitive  body.  It  is  a  professional  body. 
Dr.  Clark  is  a  legally  licensed  physician,  and,  therefore, 
the  onus  of  having  him  in  the  profession  lies  with  the 

State  of  Illinois.  j 

i 

577  James  H.  McFarland,  testified  as  follows: 

i  « 

i 

i 

Direct  examination.  I 

i 

i 

i 

By  Mr.  Littiepage:  I 

*■  i 

•  ! 

My  name  is  James  H.  McFarland,  and  I  jam  here  to 
represent  the  Master  Florists  Association  of  j  Chicago.  I 
am  appearing  here  on  my  own  behalf  at  the  behest  of  that 
Association.  I  am  not  appearing  here  as  a  witness 

578  for  WBBM.  The  only  thing  I  have  Relevant,  as 

I  see  it,  to  the  problem  that  is  before  this  Commis¬ 
sion  at  this  time,  is  what  might  be  considered  the  public 
interest  feature  of  it;  and  in  this  connection  I jwant  to  say 
that  our  Association  has  no  quarrel  with  organized  labor 
as  such,  or  any  interest  in  a  radio  station;  but  what  I  am 
relating  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  Commission 
with  an  experience  that  we  have  had  with  thfe  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  of  any  benefit  to  them  in  arriving  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  public  interest  feature  of  it,  it  shall  have 
served  its  purpose.  j 

And  I  am  going  to  leave  it  with  the  bare  ;  reading  of 
an  announcement  that  was  repeated  over  this! station  for 
a  period  of  several  weeks  during  March  and  April,  1928, 
and  I  ask  to  file  with  the  Commission  a  certified - a  cer¬ 

tified  stenographic  report  of  the  particular  announcement 
of  March  21,  1928,  at  7:40  p.  m.,  and  with  the  comment 
that  the  same  announcement  was  repeated,  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  same.;  form,  during  that  period  of  time  that  I 
have  referred  to.  The  announcement  itself  is  explana¬ 
tory,  and  I  will  not  elaborate  on  that  (reading) : 
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“ Announcement  on  Radio  Station  WCFL. 


.  Wednesday  Evening*,  March  21,  1928,  about  7:40  p.  m. 

“Yes,  we  buy  no  more  flowers,” 
the  announcer  started  out.  (Continuing  reading.) 


“That  was  the  action  of  t lie  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
taken  at  its  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  18th, 
and  thereafter  the  well  known  slogan  of  the  florists  ‘Say 
it  With  Flowers’  is  to  be  eliminated  and  the  new  one  of 
the  Federation  is  to  replace  it,  namely,  ‘Buy  no  More 
579  Flowers.’ 

“The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  florists,  greenhouses 
and  nurseries  who  are  also  in  the  business  of  wholesale  dis¬ 


tributing  of  flowers  have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  Gardeners  and  Florists’  Unions  and  have  entered  upon 
a  campaign  of  intimidation  and  coercion,  along  with  the 
campaign,  that  the  union  men  shall  return  their  union 
cards  and  sign  a  ‘Yellow  Dog’  contract  compelling  them 
to  turn  in  their  cards  and  not  to  affiliate  themselves  with 


any  organization  that  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of 
their  working  conditions  and  living  wages. 

“The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  calls  upon  all  human 
and  humane  societies  to  omit  the  purchase  of  flowers  for 
their  beloved  deceased  members,  to  omit  the  purchase  of 
flowers  for  parties,  weddings  and  banquets  and  omit  floral 
decorations  in  churches  and  homes  and  refrain  from  buying 
any  flowers  for  all  occasions  in  connection  with  Easter  or 
Mothers’  Day,  thereby  calling  attention  to  these  conspira¬ 
tors  that  people  are  still  free  to  join  any  and  all  kinds  of 
organizations  and  societies  without  having  to  sign  away 
their  rights  to  an  un-American  and  ‘Yellow  Dog’  contract. 

“The  leader  in  this  conspiracy  is  Albert  S.  Amling  of 
Amling  Company,  who  have  greenhouses  and  nurseries  at 
Maywood,  Illinois. 

“You  have  all  heard  from  this  station  that  Poehlmann 


Brothers  of  Morton  Grove  have  an  unexpired  agree- 
580  ment  with  the  Gardeners  and  Florists  Union,  that 
they  have  called  in  their  employes  and  requested 
them  to  turn  in  their  union  cards  and  sign  a  ‘Yellow  Dog’ 
contract.  This  the  men  refused  to  do  and  they  were  locked 
out.  Therefore,  the  Union  label  at  Poehlmann ’s  has  been 
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suspended  and  therefore  we  are  asking  the  friends  of  labor 
to  refrain  from  purchasing  flowers  from  an^r  florist,  no 
matter  what  excuse  the  florist  may  have  to  j  offer  in  his 
own  behalf  and  to  substitute  for  the  slogan  ‘Say  it  With 
Flowers/  the  slogan,  ‘Buy  no  More  Flowers/ 1 until  such  a 
time  as  these  conspirators  against  American!  liberty,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  these  employes, 
and  the  flower  industry  shall  see  fit  to  recognize  human 
rights. 

“If  you  folks  who  are  listening  in  will  write  us  a  postal 
card  or  a  letter  telling  us  of  your  interest  in  the  struggle 
of  the  men  who  grow  the  flowers  for  us  all,  we  Will  mail  you 
free  of  charge  the  latest  and  most  up  to  date  radio  log  and 
a  true  statement  of  facts  about  the  wholesale!  florists  and 

i 

growers. 

“The  Joint  Council  of  the  Gardeners  and  Florists  Union 
will  give  a  benefit  dance  for  the  employes  of;  Poehlmann 
Brothers,  who  have  been  locked  out  and  are  now  on  strike. 
The  benefit  dance  will  be  given  at  the  Lincoln  Turner  Hall, 
at  Sheffield  and  Diversev  Avenue  on  Wednesday,  the  25th, 
at  8  p.  m.  The  music  will  be  by  Klein’s  orchestra.  You 
can  get  tickets  from  anv  of  the  strikers  or  Allen  Weber, 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Council,  452  Austin  Boule- 
581  vard,  Oak  Park,  Illinois.”  j 

i 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  announcement  that  was  re- 

i 

peated  during  those  weeks  and  is,  as  we  felt,  a  boycott 
against  the  retail  florists  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

That  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  sav. 

v  t 

The  facts,  as  I  know  them,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
were  about  as  stated  in  that  announcement.  There  was 
some  labor  difficulty  at  a  plant  in  Morton  Grove  jby  a  green¬ 
house  owner.  Our  organization  is  composed  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  florists  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  doing  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars  a  year.  We  were  not 

concerned  in  that  strike  at  all.  We  had  no  interest  in  it. 

! 

The  man  was  not  a  member  of  our  Association.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  do  not 
now.  I  do  not  know  how  it  ended.  The  fact  that  the  retail 
florists  of  Chicago  were  to  be  the  sufferers,  we  felt,  was  an 
unjust  use  of  the  facilities  of  this  station,  and  still  feel  that 
way  about  it;  not  in  the  public  interest,  convenience  or  ne¬ 
cessity  of  any  kind  or  any  time. 
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Chairman  Robinson :  Suppose  that  had  occurred  in  a 
newspaper  instead  of  over  the  air,  as  a  paid  advertisement? 
A.  Had  it  occurred  in  a  newspaper? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  As  a  paid  advertisement,  you  mean? 

582  Q.  As  a  paid  advertisement.  A.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  slander  and  libel. 

Q.  Would  if  not  be  the  same  over  the  air  then  ?  In  other 
words,  haven’t  you  a  complete  and  adequate  remedy  at  law? 
A.  The  law  on  the  question  of  radio  is  being  developed. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  a  mere  common  law  action  against  this 
matter  spoken  over  this  transmitter.  A.  I  feel  that  our 
remedy  at  law  is  inadequate,  because  the  speaking  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  done  by  an  employee  of  an  involuntary 
association.  If  vou  owned  the  station  vourself,  and  you 

»  f  7  m/ 

made  the  statement  yourself,  that  would  be  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  situation, — in  answer  to  your  question. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  libel.  A. 
The  ordinary  principles  of  libel,  yes,  you  had. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  seen  so  many  meetings,  down  in 
mv  State  in  the  last  thirtv  vears  of  mv  life  where  there  was 
a  speaker  on  a  platform  and  a  great  number  of  men  around 
him,  saying  some  things  that  the  opposite  side  considered 
harsh.  May  it  not  be  that  this  is  a  broader  phase  of  speak¬ 
ing,  or  is  merely  a  phase  of  what  I  saw  there.  But  this  is 
over  the  radio,  a  larger  public,  of  course.  But  it  may  not  be 
the  same.  I  do  not  profess  to  know.  We  have  here  a  law 
which  says  that  we  may  not  censor.  A.  I  appreciate  that, 
your  Honor,  and  I  feel  that  in  arriving  at  the  question  of 
the  “public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity”  as  the 
wording  is  in  the  Radio  Act,  you  have  a  right  to  take 
into  consideration  all  of  the  interests  that  there 

583  define  the  activities  of  the  persons  directly  involved. 

Q.  Of  course,  very  much  would  depend  upon  the 
solution  or  definition  of  the  term  “censorship,”  what  Con¬ 
gress  meant  by  it.  As  I  read  the  slight  references  to  that 
in  the  enactment,  they  would  seem  to  be  trying  to  conserve 
the  Constitutional  mandate  of  free  speech. 

Now  there  is  a  legal  doctrine  also  wherebv  vou  would 
have  another  remedy  if  this  is  a  direct  boycott  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  your  business,  the  very  much  discussed  doctrine  of 
injunction — irreparable  injury.  I  cannot  advice,  because 
I  am  not  a  lawver  todav.  And  I  mav  be  far  afield  along  that 
line.  But  did  Congress  mean  to  let  people  say  what  they 
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pleased  over  the  radio,  leaving  us  to  the  old  remedies  if 
we  injured  one  another?  A.  I  think  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  create  a  utility,  so  to  speak,  that  could  be 
operated  only  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Personal  quar¬ 
rels,  disputes, — labor  disputes,  the  right  of  free  speech, 
and  all  that,  is  not  denied  by  anyone.  We  regulate  other 
means  of  communication  I  think  the  radio  beidg  the  new¬ 
est,  and  probably  the  most  far  reaching,  will  be  jbrought,  if 
not  already,  under  regulations.  I  don’t  believe,  pot  censor¬ 
ing  the  programs,  there  is  anything  that  would  prevent  you 
from  considering  the  facts  that  bear  on  public  interest. 


584 


Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  Station 


WCFL. 


By  Mr.  Thompson: 

As  to  Illinois  having  now  and  having  at  tliat  time,  a 
special  statute  making  it  a  criminal  violation  ;of  law  for 
anyone  to  utter  over  the  radio  any  matter  that  would  be 
libelous  if  published  in  a  newspaper — there  was  such  spe¬ 
cial  statute  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  As  to  my  making 
an  attempt  to  enforce  that  law  in  this  case,  the  criminal 
end  of  it,  I  am  not  prosecuting  criminal  cases.  I  did,  as  an 
attorney,  file  a  petition  in  a  Court  of  Chancery  praying  an 
injunction  against  the  radio  station,  and  also  against  the 
Federation  News,  a  publication  of  the  applicant  here,  which 
had  published  substantially  the  same  statement^  oil  behalf 
of  some  individuals,  and  that  case  is  still  pending  and  un¬ 
determined. 

585  Yes,  I  made  application  for  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion.  It  was  argued  before  a  court  of  chancery  on 

t lie  face  of  mv  bill.  As  to  the  court  assuming  [that  everv 
fact  stated  in  my  bill  was  true,  my  recollection  is  that  to 
the  original  bill  you  filed  a  demurrer. 

Q.  That,  as  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  law,  is  an  admission 
of  every  fact  practically  alleged?  A.  That  is  true. 

The  lavr  was  very  extensively  argued,  but  the  law  has 
been  somewhat  changed  since  we  have  had  a  jlecision  in 
the  Carpenters  Union  case,  on  which  you  were  oil  the  same 
side  I  am  on  now.  After  listening  to  extensive  argument 
the  court  took  the  matter  under  advisement  for  ‘some  time. 
As  to  his  rendering  a  decision  denying  my  application  for 
an  injunction — as  it  then  was,  yes.  I  had  all  this 

586  statement  in  my  bill,  yes.  Referring  ti>  the  Car- 
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penters  Union  case,  I  have  read  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Then  you  know,  do  you  not,  that  the 
effect  of  that  decision  is  this:  That  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  now  holds  that  in  a  labor  contro¬ 
versy  the  court  will  not  enjoin  persons  who  are  directly 
parties  to  that  labor  controversy  from  doing*  things  which 
it  will  enjoin  outsiders  from  doing*,  even  though  those  acts 
are  clearly  violative  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  defendants. 
A.  It  is  because  of  my  previous  statement  that  clients  that 
I  am  interested  in  were  not  parties  to  that  labor  dispute 
and  had  no  interest  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  my  clients  have  never  had  any  quarrel  with  organized 
labor,  and  they  were  caused  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  fight, 
and  were  not  parties  to  it  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
now  holds  in  harmony  with  a  decision  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  many  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  holding 
specifically  that  for  economic  and  industrial  reasons, 
387  in  order  that  these  great  labor  controversies  mav  be 
worked  out  between  the  parties,  the  court  will  say, 
It  is  legal  for  vou  to  do  things  that  vou  could  not  do  if 
vou  were  doing  them  outside  of  that  controversv.  There 
is  such  a  decision.  Yes,  that  is  a  part  of  the  language  of 
the  statute  in  the  Clayton  Act,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that  at  all.  Yes,  my  decision  in  the  florists’  case  was  be¬ 
fore  this  last  decision  I  mentioned,  the  court  had  not 
passed  on  it.;  It  was  in  the  Appellate  Court  at  that  time. 
As  to  whether  the  court  simply  held  that  I  had  no  equi¬ 
table  ground  for  injunction  against  these  defendants — in 
that  bill  I  was  not  representing  the  Association;  I  was 
representing  individuals.  As  to  claiming  they  were  the 
people,  being  hurt,  I  am  saying  to  this  Commission  now 
that  the  entire  industry  was  damaged.  A  boycott  is  a 
desire  or  intention  of  carrying  out  the  ruination  of  an¬ 
other’s  business  or  property,  and  the  way  of  using  that 
property.  I  can  probably  And  in  your  decision  what 
588  our  courts  have  held  a  bovcott  to  be,  since  vou  sav 
that  is  not  what  the  courts  say  a  boycott  is.  “I  don’t 
think  the  court  will  enjoin  you ;  T  don’t  think  you  have  done 
something  that  is  illegal,  but  I  do  think  you  have  done  some¬ 
thing  that  vou  should  not  do.” 

You  stated  in  court  that  you  told  your  clients.  Inn 
mediately  after  that  they  abandoned  that  announcement 
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and  made  an  entirely  different  announcement,  jl  have  been 
listening  to  this  hearing  for  three  days, land  I  have 
589  heard  the  testimony  in  this  case.  As  t<j  whether  I 
think  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  ought  to  deny 
the  application  of  WCFL  because  of  what  I  have  put  in 
here,  I  think  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  should  take 
into  consideration,  in  passing  on  the  application  for  in¬ 
creased  time,  as  asked  for,  all  of  the  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Organized  labor  is  entitled  to  its  place,  the  same 
as  any  other  business.  j 

Mr.  Reavis:  You  say  you  have  heard  the  testimony  here 
for  the  last  day  or  so?  A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  not  reached  the  conclusion,  from  listening 
to  it,  and  the  statements  of  counsel,  that  this  station, 
WCFL,  has  been  broadcasting  a  good  many  thijngs  that  do 
not  meet  with  their  attorney’s  approval?  A.j  I  want  to 
say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Rea  vis  ’  question,  that  I  have  known 
Mr.  Thompson  a  good  many  years,  and  I  am  j  quite  sure 
if  his  clients  would  follow  his  advice  all  of  the  time  they 
would  not  be  in  a  lot  of  the  trouble  thev  are  ini 


590  Ralph  L.  Atlass,  a  witness  on  behalf!  of  Station 
WBBM,  testified  as  follows: 


Direct  examination. 


By  Mr.  Littlepage : 

My  name  is  Ralph  L.  Atlass,  and  I  am  one  of  the  owners 
of  Radio  Station  WBBM.  My  brother,  PI.  Leslie  Atlass, 
owns  this  station  with  me;  yes,  we  are  incorporated,  in¬ 
corporated  approximately  seven  months  ago,  or  isix  months 
possibly.  Before  our  incorporation  we,  the  same  owners, 
owned  the,  station;  we  were  partners  then.  My  brother 
and  myself  own  all  the  corporation  stock  excepting 
591  one  share  that  is  owned  by  mv  wife.  I  think  the 
law  requires  three  stockholders.  The  identity  of  the 
ownership  has  been  continuous  since  I  first  established  the 
station.  I  have  no  connections,  in  the  way  of  ownership, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of  the  utilities;  or  larger 
corporations  in  Chicago,  or  any  place  else.  ^Ve  are  an 
entirely  independent  station,  and  have  been  since  we  first 
started  to  broadcast,  November,  1923,  at  which  time  we 
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had  a  license  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

592  The  frequency  then  assigned  to  our  station  by  the 
Government  at  that  time  was  1330  kilocycles,  I  don’t 

recall  what  power,  I  believe  it  was  250  watts.  The  station 
has  had  a  continuous  record  of  broadcasting  since  it  first 
started,  excepting  the  time  when  we  moved  it  to  Chicago, 
a  period  of  a  few  months  in  changing  the  location.  Up  to 
the  end  of  Julie,  1926,  our  station  operated  always  and 
at  all  times  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its 
licenses  and  with  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Yes,  1  am  familiar  with  the  opinion  given  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  early  in  July  of  1926 
to  the  effect  that  under  the  law  then  in  effect  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  had  no  authoritv  to  deny  licenses  to 
radio  stations,  or  to  assign  wave  lengths.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  widely  published  appeal  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  how  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ask¬ 
ing  all  radio  broadcasters  not  to  change  their  wave  lengths, 
and  asking  all  applicants  who  had  been  refused  licenses 
to  stay  off  the  air.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the 

593  wave  length  our  station  was  then  using.  As  to  what 
we  did  about  the  wave  length  we  had  when  we  knew 

and  realized  that  there  was  no  legal  power  to  prevent  our 
changing  it — we  stayed  on  our  original  frequency.  We 
had  been  operating  for  some  time  and  gained  some  notice; 
I  think  we  were  one  of  the  most  popular  stations  at  that 
time.  We  thought  it  would  upset  everything,  to  change, 
and  if  we  changed  it  would  influence  others,  and  we  wanted 
to  do  everything  we  could  to  maintain  it  until  a  radio  law 
could  be  passed.  After  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  was  passed, 
and  authority  was  given  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
we  made  application  for  a  new  wave  length.  At  that  time 
we  set  forth  to  the  Commission  the  type  of  service  our 
station  was  rendering.  Yes,  the  Commission,  in  reply  to 
that  first  request,  in  its  allocation  to  us,  granted  our  re¬ 
quest  for  a  more  favorable  wave  length.  At  that  time, 
at  the  request  of  the  Commission  we  effected  a  consolida¬ 
tion  with  another  Chicago  station  so  that  those  two 

594  stations  were  dividing  time;  and  we  also  voluntarily 
arranged  to  give  up  considerable  amount  of  daytime 

time  to  a  third  station  in  Chicago,  whereby  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  able  to  take  care  of  three  Chicago  stations  on 
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the  frequency  of  770  kilocycles.  In  connection  with  this 
new  allocation,  which  became  effective  in  June,  1927,  I 
appeared  on  behalf  of  my  station  in  the  hearing  on  the 
application  of  Station  WJAZ,  which  was  trying  to  get 
back  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wave  length;  from  which 
the  Commission  had  removed  it,  and  at  that  hearing  1 
presented  testimony  and  evidence  regarding  the  service  to 
the  public  rendered  by  my  station.  The  Commission  at 
that  time  upheld  me  in  my  right  to  remain  jon  770  kilo¬ 
cycles.  Later  in  1927  I  again  appeared  before!  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  at  a  hearing,  which  was  j  the  case  in 
which  the  Commission  was  trying  to  find  a  place  for  Sta¬ 
tion  WORD,  using  only  a  few  hours  of  the  timje  each  week, 
to  determine  whether  to  put  WORD  on  the  same 

595  wave  length  with  us  or  on  the  one  with  WIBO  and 
WHT.  The  Commission  in  this  case  aggin  sustained 

our  right  to  use  770  kilocycles,  without  giving  up  a  part 
of  our  time.  When  the  1927  law  went  into  jeffect,  I,  in 
my  hearings  here  presented  and  justified  my  claim  to  a 
favorable  wave  length  because  of  the  service!  of  our  sta¬ 
tion,  and  within  the  next  few  months  the  Commission  quite 
sustained  me  in  public  hearings  involving  my!  use  of  this 
wave  length.  When  the  new  allocation  of  November  11, 
1928,  was  made,  I  was  still  assigned  to  the  j  same  wave 
length  of  770  kilocycles.  As  to  whether  we  ever  gave  up 
a  part  of  our  time — yes,  sir,  and  we  were  told  this  was 
necessary  simply  because  of  the  strict  requirements  of  the 
so-called  Davis  Amendment  as  to  allocating  channels 
among  the.  zones  and  among  the  States  within  each  zone. 
Of  the  Chicago  stations  now  operating  on  cleared  chan¬ 
nels,  take,  for  example,  station  WGN  that  represents  a 
consolidation  of  three  stations,  three  stations  were 

596  consolidated  on  the  channel  assigned  to  KYW,  WLS 
and  WENR,  three  of  the  older  stations!  in  Chicago 

were  consolidated  on  the  channel  assigned  to  WMAQ,  and 
on  t lie  channel  we  now  occupy,  three  stations,  that  is,  there 
was  a  consolidation  of  two,  and  a  second  station — three 
stations.  Yes,  every  cleared  channel  in  the  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict  represents  a  consolidation  or  time  division  of  two  or 
more  stations  which  were  operating  under  government 
license  prior  to  the  breakdown  of  the  law. 

Our  transmitter  is  located  about  26  miles  Northwest  of 
the  city.  We  were  the  first  station  to  move  put  of  town, 
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following  the  order  of  the  Commission,  the  first  order — I 
believe  that  was  in  the  early  summer  of  1927.  Be- 
597  fore  we  moved  out  of  town  our  station  was  in  Rogers 
Park,  in  Chicago,  residential  district.  We  moved  out 
of  town  to  avoid  any  local  interference  and  also  to  be  able 
to  better  serve  our  distance  listeners.  Our  studios  are  in 
the  Wrigley  Building,  Chicago.  The  investment  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  transmitter  and  studio  equipment  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $150,000.  In  the  location,  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  transmitter,  and  the  operation  of  our  station, 
we  have  at  all  times  fully  complied  with  every  require¬ 
ment  and  suggestion  of  the  Radio  Commission  and  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  At  present  we  are  operating 
our  station  approximately  89  hours  per  week.  Giving  the 
Commission  a  general  picture  of  the  service  which  my  sta¬ 
tion  is  rendering  the  public  in  its  programs,  first  of  all,  we 
broadcast  educational  features,  we  broadcast  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association.  These  programs  are 
59S  broadcast  fifteen  minutes  every  morning  at  a  regu¬ 
lar  period,  Sundays  excepted.  Yes,  our  station  is 
the  only  one  in  Chicago  broadcasting  regularly  for  this 
association.  We  also  broadcast  in  the  evening  for  the 
American  Medical  Association.  As  to  whether  that  associa¬ 


tion  have  some  one  regularly  assigned  to  take  charge  of 
its  broadcasting  over  our  station,  I  understand  they  have 
assigned  one  especially  for  this  educational  work.  We  do 
not  receive  anything  for  this  service.  We  do  it  as  a  public 
service.  We  broadcast  for  the  Chicago  Dental  Association, 
which  broadcasting  is  very  similar  to  that  done  for  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  is  practically  devoted. 
I  believe,  though,  to  the  care  of  children  ’s  teeth — not  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  more  generally,  and  we  do  not  charge  any¬ 
thing  for  that.  We  broadcast  regular  health  exercises. 
As  to  who  has  charge  of  those,  we  have  a  regular  athletic 
director,  Pat  Flanigan  by  name,  who  received  his  experi¬ 
ence  as  former  athletic  director  of  one  of  the  large  high 
schools  in  Chicago.  He  is  an  old  Iowa  State  athlete 
599  and  was  assistant  director  at  one  of  the  Iowa  col¬ 


leges.  We  broadcast  regularly  for  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  They  present  a  half  hour 
program  each  week  with  patriotic  music  and  a  talk  usually 
about  10  minutes  in  length  on  American  principles  and 
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Americanism,  and  we  do  not  charge  anything  for  that.  As 
to  rendering  service  to  farmers,  we  broadcast  markets 
regularly,  news  flashes.  We  also  broadcast  farm  informa¬ 
tion  as  released  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture  of  the  Iowa 
University,  Indiana  University,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  uni¬ 
versities,  and  we  do  not  get  paid  for  those.  iWe  requested 
them  at  any  time  they  have  any  special  release  to  advise 
us  and  we  will  take  care  of  them  at  anv  time  ive  have  avail- 
able.  Yes,  we  broadcast  regularly  market  information  for 
farmers.  I  believe  that  this  combined  market,  news  and 
educational  service  to  the  farmer  is  jin  the  public 

600  interest.  We  devote  at  least  15  hours  each  week 
to  these  features  of  news,  market  reports  and  educa¬ 
tion,  exclusive  of  all  entertainment,  which  would  be  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  farmers.  Live  stock  markets  in  the  leading 
cities.  I  think  that  takes  up  about  probably  a*  minimum 
of  a  half  hour  a  day,  except  Sunday,  of  course,  at  a  regular 
hour.  The  most  detailed  information  is  giveh  about  12 :15. 
We  cooperate  in  broadcasting  regular  bulletins  of  current 
news  with  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  j  They  do  not 
pay  us  anything  for  that.  Yes,  I  have  an  affidavit  from 
the  publishers  of  this  paper  regarding  the  j  value  of  the 
service  to  the  public,  which  1  will  read  (reading): 

“Herman  Black,  being  on  oatli  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of]  the  Chicago 

601  Evening  American,  a  daily  newspaper!  published  in 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

“That  the  facilities  of  Kadio  Station  WBjBM  are  used 
bv  the  Chicago  Evening  American  for  the  brbadcasting  of 
news  flashes,  market  information,  sporting  extents,  election 
returns,  weather  reports  and  various  educational  features 
of  interest  and  educational  value  to  the  public!. 

“That  this  service  was  offered  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  by  said  Station  WBBM  without  cjharge  and  is 
being  so  used ;  that  said  information  is  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  day  by  said  Chicago  Evening  American  over  said 
Station  WBBM  without  advertising;  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  that  said 
service  constitutes  a  service  of  real  public  value. 

“HERMAN  BLACjK, 

Publisher , 

"Vice  President  Evening  American  Pub.  Co. 
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“ Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  11th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1929. 

“GUY  A.  SMITH, 

Notary  Public." 


As  to  whether  we  broadcast  regularly  for  the  various 
women’s  clubs  in  Chicago  and  in  Illinois — yes,  sir;  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the  Chicago  end, 
and  they  do  not  pay  anything  for  this.  Yes,  we 
602  broadcast  a  regular  cooking  school.  Mary  Martin¬ 
son  has  charge  of  this  broadcasting,  and  she  also 
conducts  a  cooking  school  and  home  economics  department 
for  the  Chicago  Evening  American,  in  addition,  also, 
to  several  cooking  school  features  from  our  own  direc¬ 
tor.  We  are  not  paid  anything  for  that.  As  to  whether 
all  these  educational  features  I  have  mentioned  so  far 
originate  in  our  own  studio,  we  maintain  our  remote  con¬ 
trol  line  to  the  Chicago  Evening  American  at  our  own  ex¬ 
pense.  We  maintain  a  remote  control  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  our  own  expense,  and  the  same  way, 
of  course,  with  the  Mary  Martinson  cooking  school.  As 
to  outside  features  brought  to  us  by  wire,  we  broadcast 
regularly  from  Washington,  which  is  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Forum.  It  presents  debates  and  talks,  of  course, 
by  prominent  personages  here,  members  of  Congress  and 
prominent  people  in  public  life.  We  are  not  paid  for  that. 
We  broadcast  regular  educational  programs  teaching  cor¬ 
rect  English  and  also  teaching  French,  coming  from  the 
New  York  studio.  We  broadcast  a  vocational  serv- 


603  ice  for  women  consisting  of  regular  talks  on  oppor¬ 
tunities'  presented  for  women  in  various  professions 
and  occupations.  Turning  from  the  strictly  educational 
features  of  our  service,  we  broadcast  religious  programs 
twelve  hours  a  week.  Paul  Rader  has  charge  of  this  broad¬ 
casting  for  our  station.  1  think  he  probably  presented  the 
iirst  really  complete  service  throughout  the  day  in  Chicago, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  He  has  appeared  before  this  Com¬ 
mission.  This  Commission  has  a  record  of  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  and  a  full  statement  describing  his  work  in  radio.  Yes, 
I  have  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Rader  giving  the  character  of  his 
work  over  our  station  (reading): 
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604  ‘‘Paul  Rader,  being  on  oatli  first  duly  sworn,  de¬ 
poses  and  says  that  he  is  the  President  bf  the  World 

Wide  Christian  Courier. 

“That  said  World  Wide  Christian  Courier  broadcast 
from  their  tabernacle  at  3100  North  Clark!  Street  over 
WBBM-WJBT  each  Sunday  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours, 
and  that  the  following  is  an  outline  of  these  broadcasts  and 
their  accomplishments. 

“  4  We  broadcast  from  our  Tabernacle  at  3l00  North  on 
Clark  Street,  a  great  auditorium  seating  some;  4,000.  Here 
gather  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  Sunday  night  a  great 
capacity  crowd  to  listen  to  Evangelistic  services.  The  work 
is  inter-denominational,  non-sectarian,  without  jany  member¬ 
ship.  The  corporation  is  an  Illinois  Corporation  not  for 
profit,  and  I,  as  President,  receive  no  salary  from  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  My  own  services  are  given  freely!  I  say  this 
so  that  the  Commission  may  know  that  our  large  under¬ 
taking  with  our  vast  radio  audience  can  in  no  'fray  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  money  making  enterprise.  I  could  nqt  profit  per¬ 
sonally  no  matter  how  large  the  financial  returns.  The 
platform  is  occupied  not  only  by  myself  but  by  nationally 
known  preachers  and  speakers  from  various  denominations. 
Evangelists  of  national  fame  come  for  three  and  four  weeks 
at  a  time.  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalist  and  many  others  have  occupied  Hie  pulpit  this 
year.  The  Red  Cross,  the  Near  East  Relief,  the 

605  Salvation  Armv,  and  three  rescue  missions  of  the  citv 
take  an  annual  offering  from  our  platform.  Other 

church  pastors  of  the  city  have  been  speakers  at  various 
times.  Various  church  choirs  and  musical  Organizations 
have  broadcast  from  our  platform.  Last  Sunday  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Glee  Club  made  h  special  trip 
for  an  afternoon  broadcast,  because  we  have  sp  many  listen¬ 
ers  in  Kalamazoo  and  throughout  Michigan,  j 

“  ‘We  have  no  church  membership  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and,  therefore,  hold  no  morning  services  in  thje  Tabernacle 
to  give  the  chance  to  the  regular  churches  of  the  citv  for 
their  morning  church  services,  since  their  main  church  serv¬ 
ice  is  in  the  morning.  The  converts  of  the  Tabernacle  join 
various  churches  of  the  citv.  I 

“  ‘We  broadcast  from  the  world’s  largest  hbtel  and  ball¬ 
room,  the  Stevens,  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  ejvery  Sunday 
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morning  for  the  traveling  public  and  for  non-church  goers 
and  shut-ins  over  the  radio. 

“  ‘Our  treasurer's  annual  report,  read  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  on  January  1st,  for  the  fiscal  year  stated  that  $49,- 
102.88*  had  been  spent  to  broadcast  our  Sunday  programs 
to  the  public.  All  of  this  money  was  sent  in  by  those  who 
listen,  as  gifts  to  carry  on  our  broadcasting  services.  So 
it  is  a  station  “of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people’'.  They  want  it,  and  they  pay  for  it.  AA7e  are  glad 
to  furnish  the  listeners  with  the  music  and  the  message  and 
the  varied  services  from  our  offices. 

“  ‘We  corresponded  last  year  with  130,000  people.  We 
have  a  list  of  30,448  registered  listeners.  We  give  to  the 
public  the  music  of  an  excellent  fifty  piece  band,  our 
606  senior  band  coming  on  the  air  at  6:30  p.  m.  In  the 
afternoon  we  have  an  excellent  junior  band  of  fifty 
pieces,  together  with  a  youth’s  chorus  of  teen  age  boys  and 
girls,  trained  and  singing  songs  composed  by  our  own  staff 
artists.  At  night  we  have  our  senior  choir  of  125  voices. 
We  have  two  complete  orchestras,  and  besides  these  a  radio 
band  of  eight  pieces  who  play  music  composed  by  our  staff 
artists.  We  have  a  wonder  Kilgen  organ  with  three  famous 
organists  at  the  console.  We  have  just  been  made  a  present 
from  Airs.  A.  AI.  Johnson  of  a  AVelte  Alignon  pipe  organ. 
It  will  1)0  the  finest  pipe  organ  in  Chicago.  AVe  have  ten 
musicians  on  our  staff  who  give  all  of  their  time  to  the 
radio  programs.  Seven  of  them  are  composers  of  music. 
AVe  put  into  a  splendid  book  their  compositions  for  the 
last  year,  and  gave  away  some  30,000  of  them  to  the  public. 
I  went  to  Washington  for  the  Inauguration  and  on  my  re¬ 
turn  put  what  I  had  seen  into  a  musical  drama  given  by 
myself  and  my  staff  artists  on  Sunday  night  at  9:30  p.  m. 
This  message  was  stenographically  reported  and  put  into 
booklet  form  under  the  title  of  “The  Answer  To  the  Presi¬ 


dent’s  Oath,  ‘I  Do'  ".  Something  over  30,000  have  been 
given  away.  Some  800  requests  came  asking  that  we  re¬ 
peat  this  on  the  next  Sunday  night,  which  was  done,  show¬ 
ing  our  propaganda  of  patriotism  effort. 

“  ‘AVe  have  an  office  force  of  twelve  now  answering  radio 
mail  and  servicing  the  radio  public  through  correspond¬ 
ence.  In  connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  there  is  a  large 
summer  resort  open  all  summer  from  June  29th  to  Labor 
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Day,  across  the  lake  in  Michigan.  Its  218  acres  of 
607  sand  dunes,  virgin  Michigan  timbers,  half  mile  of 
lake  front  and  beach,  golf  links,  and  tennis  court  be¬ 
come  the  home  of  the  youth  gathered  in  over  the  radio.  We 
take  100  or  more  at  a  time  for  a  week’s  vacation,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  cheap  summer  vacation  to  working  young  folks. 
The  radio  makes  this  possible.  j 

“  ‘About  25  missionary  societies  around  j  the  world  re¬ 
ceived  help  from  this  center  last  year.  We  distributed  over 
$50,000  to  these  societies.  Our  family  foundation  fund, 
gathered  over  the  radio,  put  needy  families;  on  their  feet. 
We  have  a  large  work  for  teen  age  boys  and  teen  age  girls 
in  the  Tabernacle.  These  boys  and  girls  number  many 
hundreds  and  take  the  full  time  of  five  of  our  staff  and  re¬ 
quire  twenty-five  volunteer  workers.  People  living  in  towns 
destitute  of  religious  services,  and  small  villages  and  coun¬ 
try  places  in  the  same  condition,  write  us  asking  for  preach¬ 
ers  and  helpers.  We  have  many  of  these  Evangelists  and 
preachers  who  go  out  to  these  needy  places  and  are  aided 
in  their  support  and  work  by  our  headquarters  here. 

‘  ‘  ‘  Our  staff  of  musicians  have  in  training  some  125  young- 
people  who  are  training  for  a  place  in  our  musical  organi¬ 
zation.  We  have  also  with  us  Hadley  Out! and,  so  well 
known  in  opera  circles  in  Chicago,  who  is  j  training  our 
picked  voices.  These  lessons  are  free  to  these  picked  voices. 

“  ‘The  idea  I  wish  to  impress  is  that  w€j  are  a  great 
musical  training  center  and  those  who  are  being  trained 


are  giving  their  services  to  the  public  and  are  being  trained 
in  soul  as  well  as  mind  with  the  idea  of  being  of  serv- 
608  ice  to  humanity.  The  sick,  the  shut-ins  &nd  the  dying- 
are  visited  and  helped  by  thousands  from  our  head¬ 
quarters.  One  whole  hour  in  the  afternoon  over  radio  is 
given  to  the  sick  who  have  written  to  us,  and;  we  pray  for 
them  by  name  over  the  microphone  while  they  listen  at  their 
receiving  sets.  These  requests  for  prayer  come  to  us  from 
all  the  surrounding  states  where  there  is  clear,  reception  by 
daylight.  Groups  at  the  Tabernacle  set  themselves  aside 
for  this  prayer  ministry  in  answer  to  the  telegrams,  tele¬ 


phone  calls  and  letters  requesting  prayer. 

“  ‘Hundreds  of  visitors  from  California  to  New  York, 


from  Canada  to  Florida  visit  the  Tabernacle  oil  Sunday  and 

rise  to  be  introduced  to  the  audience  and  tell  where  thev 

* 
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arc  from.  Foreign  countries  are  always  represented  also. 
The  radio  lias  made  the  Tabernacle  an  inter-state,  cosmo¬ 
politan  center.  Last  summer  the  audiences  were  as  large  as 
the  winter  audiences  because  our  radio  friends  in  various 
towns  and  states,  passing  through  Chicago,  made  up  a 


great  visiting  audience. 

“  ‘The  Tabernacle,  with  WJBT  at  its  heart,  has  become 
a  national  institution  inseparably  grown  into  and  produced 
from  radio  broadcasting.’  ” 


That  is  signed  bv  Paul  Rader  and  sworn  to. 

Yes,  we  have  taken  an  active  part  in  helping  outstanding 
charitable  organizations,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  that  seek 
aid  for  suffering  people.  AAre  do  not  permit  organizations 
or  individuals  to  broadcast  appeals  for  funds  indiscrimi- 
natelv  over  our  station. 

609  In  my  judgment,  it  is  true  that  the  quality  of  radio 
entertainment  programs  depends  on  two  things :  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  artists,  and  the  character  of 
the  station  personnel  devoted  to  program  preparation  and 
production.  Taking  the  first  of  these  our  station  spends 
an  average  every  week  on  its  programs  of  approximately 
$5,000.  It  runs  in  excess  of  that  various  weeks. 

Q.  That  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  amount  that  is 
spent  for  talent  on  chain  programs  that  do  not  originate 
in  your  studio  ?  A.  Those  are  programs  that  originate  with 
us  exclusive  of  chain  programs.  AYe  maintain  a  ten-piece 
studio  orchestra,  which  is  the  size  required  by  the  Chicago 
Musicians’  Association.  As  to  whether  the  Chicago  Mu¬ 


sicians'  Association,  when  issuing  its  rules  regarding  sta¬ 
tions  and  orchestras,  grouped  the  Chicago  stations  into 
classes,  yes;  it  divided  all  the  stations  into  various  classes. 
It  put  our  station  in  the  first  class.  It  put  Station  AA7CFL 
in  second  class:  that  was  by  the  Musicians’  Union, 
610  yes,  sir.  AYe  employ  other  orchestras  besides  our 
regular  station  orchestra,  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
an  evening.  As  to  the  average  number  of  musicians  em¬ 
ployed  by  our  station  in  a  single  week,  they  run  probably 
close  to  250  a  week.  As  to  the  personnel  of  our  station 
and  how  many  persons  we  carry  on  our  regular  pay  roll 
for  program  production — about  20  for  programs.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  director  is  Air.  AYalter  Preston.  As  to  what  experi- 
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ence  he  had  to  fit  him  for  that  work,  he  wjas  director  of 
Station  WTBO  for  about  three  years,  and  before  that  he 
had  a  general  musical  education  and  was  in  theatrical  work. 
Ho  is  here  so  that  he  can  testify  if  the  Commission  wants 
to  hear  him  on  any  details.  We  have  a  technical 

611  man  here  who  can  give  the  Commission  any  techni¬ 
cal  information  you  desire.  He  is  Mr.  Clausing.  We 

have  five  announcers.  Two  of  them  are  quite  I  well  konwn — 
Charlie  Garland — three  of  them,  in  fact:  ^at  Flanigan, 
Charlie  Garland  and  Nate  Caldwell.  We  do  jnot  broadcast 
phonograph  records  because  we  always  hire  I  sufficient  tal¬ 
ent  and  we  have  no  use  for  them.  We  could  $ave  consider¬ 
able  money  if  we  used  phonograph  records.  ; 

As  to  sporting  events,  I  stated  that  our  station  has  a 
special  director  of  athletic  broadcasting,  Patj  Flanigan.  I 
have  stated  his  qualifications.  We  have  an  j  arrangement 
for  regular  broadcasting  of  baseball !  games.  We 

612  broadcast  all  of  the  Northwestern  games  when  they 
are  in  town,  and  out  of  town  games  by  hook-up.  We 

originated  several  games  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  last  year.  We  were  the  first  station  in  Chicago  to 
broadcast  the  Northwestern  University  football  games.  In 
our  news  bulletins  we  give  the  results  of  spirting  events 
of  general  interest  to  the  public.  They  are  carried  with  the 
regular  news  throughout  the  day.  As  to  chain  broadcast¬ 
ing,  we  do  receive  programs  from  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System.  We  broadcast  each  week  between  five  and  six 
evening  hours  of  chain  programs,  on  the  average,  and  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  twelve  daytime  hours  of  chain  programs. 

We  originate  Columbia  programs  every  week,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  the  first  station  in  Chicago  to  originate  regular 
programs  running  from  coast  to  coast.  Yes,  it  is  true  that 
Columbia  has  only  two  station  outlets  in  Chicago,  one  op¬ 
erating  on  full  time  and  ours  operating  on  part  time. 

613  It  is  true  that  the  Natinal  Broadcasting  Company 
has  in  Chicago  five  station  outlets,  two  operating 

full  time,  two  having  full  time  between  them,  and  the  fifth 
operating  part  time  to  8  o’clock.  In  my  judgment,  the 
granting  of  this  application  to  Station  WCFLi  would  tend 
to  place  the  broadcasting  facilities  in  Chicago;  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
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pany  than  they  now  are.  In  the  campaign  last  fall  our 
station  was  used  very  extensively  by  both  political  par¬ 
ties.  As  to  about  how  many  hours  it  was  so  used,  it  would 
be  a  minimum  of  60  by  the  national  candidates.  As  to 
whether  we  solicited  this  business,  or  whether  the  national 
committees  of  the  respective  parties  came  to  us,  we  did  not 
solicit  any  of  it.  As  to  whether  our  station  was  the  key 
station  for  all  of  this  broadcast — the  Democratic  party 
committee  formed  a  special  forum  chain  to  hook  up  the 
different  sections  that  were  not  reached  by  any  existing 
network.  That  went  from  Cincinnati  west  to  Denver, 
North  Dakota  and  down  as  far  south  as  Little  Rock.  The 
number  of  stations  on  it  varied  different  nights.  I  think 
we  probably  had  a  minimum  of  eleven — that  is  probably 
the  lowest  we  had — up  to  as  high  as  23,  and  we  were 

614  the  kev  station  for  that  network.  We  handled  all 
the  remote  control  pick-ups  for  the  Republic-  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  in  Chicago  that  were  broadcast  locally 
from  Chicago;  that  is,  via  either  of  the  existing  networks. 
There  was  more  demand  than  there  were  hours  in  the  day 
for  our  station  in  the  campaign.  We  did  not  increase  our 
rate  for  any  of  this  broadcasting;  we  charged  them  the 
same  rate  we  charged  for  commercial  service.  Absolutely, 
we  served  both  parties  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

As  to  whether  we  had  applications  for  time  from  the 
National  Socialist,  the  Farmer-Labor,  Communist  or  Pro¬ 
hibition  parties, — there  was  no  formal  application.  We  had 
one  telephone  call  that  I  remember  taking,  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  availability  of  our  station,  and  they  were  told  that 
it  was  available  on  the  same  terms  as  to  other  parties.  As 
to  whether  our  station  during  the  campaign  officially  took 
sides  with  either  of  the  political  parties — no  sir. 

615  It  was  available  as  a  medium  without  any  editorial 
policy.  We  had  a  regular  form  of  announcement  in 

connection  with  all  our  political  broadcasts,  which  was: 
“This  station  is  operated  in  the  public  interest,  conven¬ 
ience  and  necessity  and  its  facilities  are  available  alike  to 
all  those  who  have  a  message  in  the  public  interest.’ ’  As 
to  whether  we  received,  after  the  campaign  was  over,  any 
communications  from  representatives  of  the  two  major 
political  parties — ves,  sir;  from  the  Republic-  National 
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Committee  and  from  the  Smith  Independent  Organiza¬ 
tions  Committee.  They  have  affidavits  attached,  vouching 
for  them  by  the  man  who  received  the  letter.!  Mr.  Leslie 
Atlass,  my  brother,  received  the  letter  and  bpened  it;  I 
have  an  affidavit  that  he  received  that  letter.!  The  letter 
that  1  hold  in  my  hand  is  from  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  (Reading:) 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Atlass:  With  the  campaign  at  a 
(*>16  close,  1  feel  that  I  will  be  lacking  in  appreciation  if 
I  do  not  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  |  cooperation 
that  vou  have  extended  me  in  connection  with  our  broad- 
casting  activities.  As  you  know,  we  used  yopr  station  as 
the  official  station  of  the  Western  Division,  and  maintained 
a  microphone  connection  in  Mr.  Good’s  office.  On  other  oc¬ 
casions  we  arranged  through  you  at  least  one  chain  hook 
up  and  several  lengthy  broadcasts.  We  were  given  by 
yourself  and  your  staff  the  fullest  measure  of  Cooperation, 
and  1  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

“I  am  | 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“B.  K.  PRATT, 

i  7 

“  Assistant  Director,  Broadcasting  &  Publicity.” 


617  WTe  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Smith 
Independent  Organizations  Committee.  I  have  that 
letter  here  and  it  has  attached  to  it  an  affidavit  from  the 
receiver  of  the  letter  (reading) : 

i 

Dear  Mr.  Atlass:  1  feel  that  it  would  not  be  fitting  to 
close  up  our  work  in  this  campaign  without  writing  you  a 
letter  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  efficiency 
and  the  courtesy  which  you  have  shown  in  all  o|ur  dealings 
with  you  in  connection  with  our  radio  programs  over  your 
station  and  the  network  in  the  middle  western  states : 

“I  cannot  recall  that  we  ever  asked  vou  for  a  service 
which  it  was  humanly  possible  for  you  to  arrange  for  us 
that  was  not  handled  in  a  most  satisfactory  mhnner.  All 
of  your  associates  at  the  studio  were  most  courteous  and 
helpful  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
through  vour  station  and  those  associated  with;  vou  in  the 
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farm  network  we  were  able  to  get  our  message  very 
widely  carried  over  the  air  through  our  territory. 

“With  manv  thanks,  I  am 
“Yours  verv  trulv, 

“CHESTER  C.  DAVIS.” 


61 S  The  gross  cost  of  operating  our  station  per  year  is 

approximately  $300,000;  the  gross  revenue  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $300,000.  As  to  whether  at  present  we  are 
not  making  or  losing  anything — at  the  present  time  we  are 
slightlv  ahead,  the  figures  for  last  vear  are  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  excess  of  $8,000  for  the  year  profit.  If  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  art  of  radio  should  require  further  ex¬ 
tensive  investment  in  equipment  to  render  a  satisfactory 
service,  we  are  in  position  to  command  such  capital,  yes. 

In  the  five  vears  of  our  station’s  history  we  have  not  had 
•  » 

to  solicit  or  accept  any  outside  financing,  no,  sir.  We  have 
about  forty-seven  commercial  accounts  now  in  effect.  Yes, 
a  complete  list  of  them  is  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
6*19  sion.  The  Curtis  Candy  Company;  Buick  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company;  Mangels;  Cutler — Mangels  is  a 
national  institution  with  stores  all  over  the  country.  Cut¬ 
lers  is  one  of  the  large  shoe  stores  in  Chicago.  Stude- 
baker  Watch  Company — there  are  a  lot  of  them.  I  could 
•  go  down  the  list  if  I  took  the  time.  The  whole  list  is  on  file 
here  with  the  Commission,  all  our  clients.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  station  is  popular  and  has  been  popular 
for  vears  with  the  radio  listeners.  As  to  what  mv  belief  is 
based  on — well,  the  general  reception  of  the  station,  fan  mail, 
of  course,  and  then  at  various  times  we  take  surveys  of  our 
own  accord  and  primarily  for  our  own  information  to  know 
how  the  public  is  receiving  our  service.  A  former  member 
of  this  Commission  did  suggest  to  us  at  one  time  that  we 
make  a  survey  to  determine  the  popularity  of  our  station, 
to  see  if  it  was  popular  among  the  radio  listeners.  A  card 
was  gotten  up  and  mailed  out  and  returned,  and  so 
620  forth,  to  the  R.  L.  Polk  Company  who  compiled 
the  citv  directory.  There  were  no  station  call  letters 


indicated  on  the  card  at  all.  At  that  time  about  thirty- 
two  stations,  I  believe,  were  operating  in  and  around 
Chicago.  This  was  last  October.  That  is  the  last  large 
survey  we  ever  made.  Of  the  total  number  of  replies  in 
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this  survey,  there  were  five  stations  that  received  92  per 
cent  of  the  vote  on  the  question  of  popularity.  I  think 
it  was  just  a  fraction  under  10  per  cent  o^  replies  were 
made  at  all.  j 

621  These  cards  were  sent  out  by  the  people  who  com¬ 
piled  the  Chicago  directory  and  returned  to  that 

company.  There  was  no  way  of  telling  where  the  cards 
came  from.  They  took  the  name  of  Radio  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  I  think,  or  some  such  name  as  that,  jusjt  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  the  information.  The  remaining  27  sta¬ 
tions  only  got  seven  per  cent  of  the  votes  on  popularity. 
Yes,  our  station  was  among  the  first  five.  WCFL  was  not 
among  the  first  five.  As  to  the  character  of  listeners  to 
whom  these  cards  were  sent — they  were  sent  to  professional 
men,  both  doctors  and  lawyers;  they  were  pent  to  union 
laborers,  brick  masons,  carpenters,  and  another  classifica¬ 
tion  which  I  do  not  recall  now.  They  were!  sent  to  non¬ 
union  laborers,  to  female  clerks,  and  also  to  Imajor  execu¬ 
tives.  As  to  what  method  was  used,  when!  these  cards 
were  returned,  to  identify  the  particular  class  of  people 
that  the  replies  came  from — each  card  carried  a 

622  key  number  on  the  face  of  the  returned  card.  We 
numbered  the  various  classes  1,  2,  3  ajid  4,  and  we 

could  tabulate  them  that  way.  When  we  got  a  reply  we 
knew  whether  it  came  from  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  a 
union  workman,  a  school  teacher,  or  any  of  the  classes. 

In  some  of  our  replies  from  union  workmeh  our  station 
was  listed  among  the  first  five?  Station  WCFL  was  not 
listed  among  the  first  five.  Our  station  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  I  lam  familiar 

i  _  __ 

with  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  that  association.  Yes, 
I  have  a  statement  or  affidavit  from  that  association  that 
refers  to  our  standing  and  whether  or  not  we  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  that  code.  (Reading:) 

i 

“L.  S.  Baker,  being  on  oath  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  that  lie  is  Managing  Director  of  flie  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters;  that  Station  WBBM  is  an 
active  member  in  good  standing  of  said  association  and 
operates  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  ethics  of 

623  said  association.” 

21 — 4972a  i 
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That  is  signed  and  sworn  to  by  L.  S.  Baker. 

Q.  Have  you  the  code  of  ethics  to  which  you  subscribe 
as  a  broadcasting  station?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Heading:)  “The  following  code  of  ethics  has  been 
adopted  by  The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  for 
the  guidance  of  its  members: 

“1.  Recognizing  that  the  Radio  audience  includes  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ages  and  all  types  of  political,  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  belief,  every  broadcaster  will  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  broadcasting  of  anv  matter  which  would  commonlv  be 
regarded  as  offensive. 

“2.  When  the  facilities  of  a  broadcaster  are  used  by 
others  than  the  owner,  the  broadcaster  shall  ascertain  the 
financial  responsibility  and  character  of  such  client,  that 
no  dishonest,  fraudulent  or  dangerous  person,  firm  or  or¬ 
ganization  may  gain  access  to  the  Radio  audience. 

“3.  Matter  which  is  barred  from  the  mails  as  fraudulent, 
deceptive  or  obscene  shall  not  be  broadcast. 

“4.  Every  broadcaster  shall  exercise  great  caution  in  ac¬ 
cepting  any  advertising  matter  regarding  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  which  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

“5.  No  broadcaster  shall  permit  the  broadcasting  of  ad¬ 
vertising  statements  or  claims  which  he  knows  or  believes 
to  be  false,  deceptive  or  grossly  exaggerated. 

624  “6.  Everv  broadcaster  shall  strictlv  follow  the 

*  '  v  ■ 

provisions  of  the  Radio  Law  of  1927  regarding  the 
clear  identification  of  sponsored  or  paid-for  material. 

“7.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  broadcasting  of 
statements  derogatory  to  other  stations,  to  individuals,  or 
to  competing  products  or  services,  except  where  the  law 
specifically  provides  that  that  station  has  no  right  of  censor¬ 
ship. 

“8.  Where  charges  of  violation  of  any  article  of  the  Code 
of  Ethics  of  The  National  Association  of  Broadcasting  are 
filed  in  writing  with  the  Managing  Director,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  investigate  such  charges  and  notify  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  its  findings.  ” 

That  is  the  code  of  ethics  that  the  affidavit  that  I  read 
stated  that  our  station  was  in  good  standing  on. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  programs  broadcast  by  the  various 
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Chicago  Stations,  including  WCFL.  I  have  made  an  actual 
analysis  of  programs  of  Station  WCFL  as  I  have  listened 
to  them,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  our  programs. 

Without  going  into  details,  I  find  that  on  Station 

625  WCFL  the  music  was  approximately  27  hours  a 
week,  of  which  7  hours  and  20  minutes  was  phono¬ 
graph  records. 

On  Station  WBBM  there  are  approximately  69  hours  of 
music  and  no  photograph  records. 

Among  the  artists  there  are — there  is  no  way  of  checking 
those,  of  course,  but  as  well  as  you  could  tell;  by  listening, 
and  I  believe  this  is  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Nlockels’  state¬ 
ment  yesterday — 35. 

The  artists  appearing  on  Station  WBBM  dufing  the  week 
were  approximately  245. 

That  is,  referring  to  local  programs  for  both  stations 
when  it  comes  to  the  number  of  artists  appearing. 

The  farm,  labor  and  educational  matter  broadcast  by 
Station  WCFL  was  approximately  3  hours  pbr  week,  and 
the  farm,  labor  and  educational  matter  broadcast  bv  Sta- 
tion  WBBM  runs  approximately  13*4  hours  a!  week. 

I  feel  that  our  continuous  assignment  by  this'  Commission 
to  the  frequency  of  770  kilocycles  has  been  justified  by  the 
service  our  station  has  rendered. 

I  feel  that  our  removal  from  this  frequency  to  some  other, 
with  a  further  curtailment  of  hours  of  operation,  would 
work  a  genuine  hardship  on  many  thousands; of  radio  lis¬ 
teners. 

We  have  operated  on  it  continuously  since; the  original 
allocation  of  the  Radio  Commission. 

626  I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  Chicago  Dental 
Society,  or  rather,  an  affidavit.  (Reading:) 

i 

i 

I 

“Hugo  G.  Fisher,  being  on  oath  first  duly  swiorn,  deposes 
and  savs  that  he  is  the  Secretarv  of  the  Chicago  Dental 
Society;  that  said  society  is  an  organization  composed  of 
about  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  dentists  practicing  den¬ 
tistry  in  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

“That  at  regular  periods  in  each  week  said  society  broad¬ 
casts  over  Radio  Station  WBBM  health  lectures  concern- 

i 

ing  the  care  and  hygiene  of  the  teeth,  especially  the  care  of 
children’s  teeth ;  that  this  service  was  offered  to'said  society 
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by  said  Station  TTBBM  without  charge  and  is  being  so 
used. 

“That  said  lectures  are  broadcast  without  advertising, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  said  Chicago  Dental 
Society  that  these  lectures  enable  said  society  to  reach 
thousands  of  people  that  it  lias  been  unable  to  reach  in  any 
other  wav.” 

That  is  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Hugo  G.  Fisher. 

As  to  whether  or  not  T  have  other  affidavits  as  to  our 
service,  I  have  one  from  the  Chicago  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters;  it  is  an  association  of  which  I  believe  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  stations  in  Chicago. 

627  (Reading:)  “Morgan  L.  Eastman,  being  on  oath 
first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 

President  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Broadcasters;  that 
Station  WBBM  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  said  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  as  such  member  subscribes  to  the  code  of  ethics 
of  said  association.  ” 

That  is  signed  and  sworn  to  by  Morgan  L.  Eastman. 

I  have  no  other  affidavits.  I  have  an  article  here,  though, 
from  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Magazine, 
which  fullv  outlines  the  service  thev  are  carrying  on  over 
the  station.  No,  it  does  not  say  anything  about  this  appli¬ 
cation.  It  describes  the  character  of  service  and  type  of 
program  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Yes,  that  is  in  their  official  publi¬ 
cation. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to 
just  offer  that  in  evidence  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  offer  no  objection. 

Chairman  Robinson:  It  is  at  least  pertinent  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  station,  not  what  it  says,  but  the  fact  that  it 
is  noticed  in  a  public  periodical.  It  may  be  remote,  but  it 
has  some  relevancy. 

628  (The  magazine  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the 
witness,  entitled  “Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  Magazine,’’  was  thereupon  marked  bv  the  reporter 
“Exhibit  WBBM  No.  1-A.”) 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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628a  National  Defense  Committee,  Mrs.  William  Slierman 

Walker,  Chairman. 

i 

The  D.  A.  R.  Radio  Program. 

Quietly,  for  over  three  decades,  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  has  been  at  work  to 
help  maintain  the  fine  identity  of  American  citizenship  de¬ 
signed  by  the  founders  of  this  Great  Republic,  j  Time,  skill, 
money,  personal  idealism  have  been  volunteered  to  per¬ 
petuate  Americanism.  Women  have  undertaken  and  car¬ 
ried  through  to  completion  many  unusual  enterprises. 
There  is  no  financial  return  for  any  service  tendered  by 
any  officer,  board  member,  chairman  or  commitfiee  member. 
All  D.  A.  R.  activity  is  sternly  unselfish.  Each  year  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  women  in  the  Nation  |  identifying 
themselves  with  this  Society  in  some  definite,  patriotic  en¬ 
deavor.  This  Society  exemplifies  the  idea:  Give  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rugged  difficult  tasks  to  perform  and  thousands  re¬ 
spond  to  the  challenge  as  did  the  early  pioneers.! 

Members  have  not  boasted  nor  sought  renown.  They  do 
not  bargain  for  publicity.  But  they  are  quick  t|o  recognize 
up-to-date  measures  for  increasing  the  efficacy  of  their 
work.  They  have  grasped  the  significance  of  the  many 
powerful  elements  of  education  lately  come  into  use  through 
invention  and  discovery. 

The  D.  A.  R.  hastened  to  take  advantage  of!  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  radio  and  selected  WBBM[  (Chicago, 
Illinois)  for  broadcasting,  every  week.  These  programs 
are  broadcast  each  Mondav  evening  between  7  :90  and  7 :30 
P.  M.,  Chicago  Daylight  savings  time.  This  is  on  a  na¬ 
tionally  cleared  channel,  389.4  meters. 

WBBM  reports  that  it  considers  the  D.  A.  Rl  programs 
of  extreme  interest  and  value  to  the  radio  audiences.  Many 
favorable  comments  have  been  received  by  the  station  and 
public  reaction  has  been  so  great  as  to  induce  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  undertake  educational  work  over 
WTBBM,  as  its  official  means  for  public  contact.  ! 

The  musical  part  of  the  D.  A.  R.  program  is;  comprised 
of  introductory  selections,  such  as  ‘ ‘ America, ’ 7  “Hail, 
Columbia,”  and  others,  played  by  the  WBBM  Concert  Or¬ 
chestra.  Following  the  introductory  number,  national  airs 
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and  national  favorites  are  played  by  Edward  Benedict  on 
the  organ.  This  musical  program  lasts  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Immediately  after  this  music,  the  D.  A.  R.  speaker 
of  the  evening  is  introduced  and  she  gives  a  talk  lasting 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  After  the  talk,  more  national 
airs  and  patriotic  numbers  are  played  by  the  WBBM  Con¬ 
cert  Orchestra,  closing  the  D.  A.  R.  half  hour. 

The  National  Society  appreciates  the  privilege  of  broad¬ 
casting  over  this  important  station,  for  WBBM  is  a  pioneer 
Illinois  broadcaster,  sending  its  first  program  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  Illinois,  in  1922.  A  year  of  service  from  central  Illi¬ 
nois  conclusively  proved  to  the  operators  of  the  station  that 
radio  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  forceful  factors  in 
American  life.  In  consequence  of  this  rapid  development, 
WBBM  was  moved  to  Chicago,  where  the  possibilities  for 
creating  a  larger  public  influence  were  greater. 

The  hurricane  disaster  in  Florida  offered  the  first  oppor-  . 
tunitv  to  demonstrate  the  humanitarian  usefulness  of  a 
broadcast  station.  The  facilities  of  WBBM  were  turned 
over  to  the  American  Red  Cross  without  reservation.  The 
hour  following  the  initial  appeal  for  financial  help  for  the 
stricken  district  brought  telegraphed  pledges  for  over  ten 
thousand  dollars.  And  there  w*as  not  a  subscription  of 
over  $100  in  this  amount.  With  this  excellent  start, 
WBBM  was  well  among  the  leaders  in  raising  aid  for  this 
relief. 

A  little  later  a  letter  was  received  from  Florida.  It  was 
from  the  head  of  a  stricken  family.  In  part  it  read:  44 We 
lay  through  the  night,  holding  on  to  the  floor  for  our 
6286  lives.  The  radio  was  still  going  and  I  left  it  on  for 
what  little  cheer  it  might  afford.  My  wife  was  in¬ 
jured,  I  did  not  know  how  seriously,  and  our  little  three- 
year-old  girl  was  crying — she  never  expected  to  see  another 
dav.  *  *  *!  How  wonderful  it  was  when  we  heard  you 

asking  for  aid.” 

Entertainment  must  be  the  backbone  of  any  broadcast 
station.  Through  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire  an  im¬ 
mense  audience  is  built,  just  as  a  newspaper  builds  circula¬ 
tion  with  its  news  items,  and  similarly  this  audience  is 
maintained.  Educational  effort  today  can,  also,  be  carried 
much  farther,  and  more  effectively,  by  the  spoken  than  by 
the  printed  word.  The  speaker  has  an  opportunity  to 
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exert  his  personality  and  force  of  character  cjn  a  receptive 
audience.  Then,  too,  radio  shows  no  discrimination  of 
classes.  It  enters  all  homes,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and 
illiterate,  and  is  available  to  those  who  can  not  even  read — 
truly  a  great  educational  boon. 

WBBM  is  primarily  a  popular  station.  The  best-liked 
dance  orchestras  of  the  country  are  found  associated  with 
this  station — Guy  Lombardo  and  his  Royal  Canadians, 
Coon-Sanders  Original  Nighthawks,  Fred  Hamm  and  his 
Collegians,  Gus  Edwards  and  others.  The  Classical  pro¬ 
grams  are  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Benedict,  an  or¬ 
ganist  of  note,  and  his  staff  includes  a  ten-piece  string  or¬ 
chestra,  which  is  used  for  the  D.  A.  R.  program.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  program  policy  was  attested  in  the  largest 
national  popularity  contest  ever  conducted,  which  included 
every  State  in  the  Union.  WBBM  was  voted  the  sixth 
most  popular  station  in  the  United  States. 

One  month’s  mail  to  WBBM  from  its  listener  audience 
counted  in  excess  of  30,000  letters.  It  is  doubtful  if  one  out 
of  300  people  who  heard  the  station  ever  wrote.  That 
means  nine  million  listeners  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

When  arrangements  were  made  by  our  Society  with 
WBBM,  whereby  they  were  to  have  a  program  each  week 
for  general  educational  purposes,  the  President  General  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  details  involved  in 
promoting  this  radio  innovation.  The  personnel  of  the 
Radio  Committee  comprises  Mrs.  William  Sherman  Wal¬ 
ker  (Vice-President  General)  acting  as  chairman,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Sweeney  (State  Regent  of  Illinois)  and  Mrs.  Amos 
A.  Fries  (Chairman  of  Publicity). 

The  initial  program  was  put  on  two  days  in  advance  of 
Flag  Day.  The  President  General,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Bros- 
seau,  allowed  the  program  to  be  built  around  aj  notable  Flag 
Day  Address  of  hers.  With  this  auspicious  beginning,  all 
subsequent  programs  must  be  kept  up  to  a  high  rating  of 
excellence. 

Typical  of  the  wide  range  of  our  activities  aj  few  excerpts 
are  taken  at  random  from  some  of  the  talks  j  provided  for 
the  radio  programs.  Several  officers  and  chairmen  of  com¬ 
mittees  have  sponsored  descriptions  of  the  achievements  of 
their  departments.  This  enables  the  public  to  get  a  glimpse 
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of  the  diversity  and  scope  of  D.  A.  D.  thoroughness  in  the 
Nation’s  behalf.  These  radio  excerpts  are  quoted  below: 

The  President  General's  Flag  Dav  Address. 

“  Today  June  14th,  we  are  celebrating  together  in  a  spirit 
of  joy  and  thankfulness  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-first  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  the  American  Flag.  It  is  among 
the  oldest  of  the  national  banners.  It  antedates  the  present 
Union  Jack  of  Britain;  the  tricolors  of  France;  the  flag  of 
Spain ;  and  by  many  years  the  colors  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

“In  tangible  form  as  it  flutters  and  floats  or  falls  in 
graceful  folds  from  its  own  staff,  it  satisfies  loving  eyes 
and  quickens  the  heart  throbs  of  the  nation  which  it  pro¬ 
tects.  It  evokes,  because  of  its  beautiful  symbolism,  the 
best  that  humanitv  has  to  offer. 

w 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Magazine. 

“A  second  Geographic  Magazine  in  its  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  The  D.  A.  R.  Magazine  has  a  great  field  his¬ 
torically,  for  nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  colorful 
settingthan  in  the  glorious  annals  of  our  own  United  States. 
The  D.  A.  R.  Magazine  is  welcomed  in  thousands  of  homes 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  in  practically 
every  public  library,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  school 
room.  It  stands  for  love  of  country,  for  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  Government,  for  service  to  the  Country,  for  incul¬ 
cating  these  principles  in  children  both  native  and  foreign 
born,  and  for  encouraging  the  study  of  American  history.” 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  Field  of 

History. 

“Outstanding  work  of  the  Department  was  the  collection 
of  thousands  of  old  records  of  towns,  counties,  churches 
and  schools  and  the  compilation  of  the  Histories  of  the 
naming  of  cities,  rivers,  mountains  and  other  geographical 
places.  An  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  coopcra- 
628c  tion  of  younger  members,  shortly  after  graduating 
from  college.  This  resulted  in  unique  pieces  of  his¬ 
torical  research,  original  pageants  and  novel  programs,  in 
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which  younger  women  just  out  of  school  and!  college  took 
part.” 

j 

The  Friendship  Garden  at  Memorial  Continental  Hall, 

Washington,  D.  C.  j 

4 ‘The  Friendship  Garden  in  honor  of  the  President  Gen¬ 
eral,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Brosseau,  originated  with  the  members 
of  her  National  Board  of  Management.  The  beaut v  of  the 
well-kept  grounds  at  Washington  has  been  greajtly  enhanced 
by  the  planting  of  bulbs,  trees  and  shrubs  sentjfor  this  pur¬ 
pose  from  many  historic  gardens.  There  are  I  plants  from 
Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to  California.” 


The  Museum. 


4 ‘Each  year  Memorial  Continental  Hall  has  many  visi¬ 
tors.  Fifty  thousand  people  passed  through; it  last  sum¬ 
mer.  And  they  linger  perhaps  longer  in  the  Museum  than 
any  other  spot.  It  has  a  great  fascination  for  children; 
they  come  by  the  hundreds.  It  probably  seenis  to  them  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  American  history  which  they 
are  studying.” 

*■?  i 

| 

Cross-examination. 

By  Mr.  Thompson:  j 

i 

My  brother  and  I  were  the  owners  of  the  station  for  some 
years  as  individuals,  and  later  we  formed  a  j  corporation 
and  transferred  the  title  to  the  corporation. 

I  do  not  recall  exactly  when  that  was,  but  I  believe  that 
we  formed  a  corporation  last  year.  It  was  in  the  spring — 
February  8,  1928. 

Q.  In  forming  that  corporation  you  paid  for 
629-633  the  stock  of  the  corporation  by  transferring  to  it 
the  land,  building,  broadcasting  transmitter  and 
equipment  of  Station  WBBM,  located  at  Glenview,  Illinois, 
with  studio,  office,  remote  control  equipment  arid  good  will 
of  WBBM  Air  Theater  located  in  Chicago,  Illiiiiois  ? 

A.  As  to  whether  at  that  time  the  ownership  of  our  station 
passed  from  us  as  individuals  to  the  corporation — it  was  a 
partnership.  I  would  not  call  it  a  change  of|  ownership. 
We  owned  it  then  and  we  own  it  now.  As  to  whether  we 
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notified  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  that  we  were  trans¬ 
ferring-  the  equipment  of  our  station  to  a  corporation,  I  do 
not  recall  the  details  of  that.  I  know  we  notified  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  change,  and  so  forth. 

634  &  635  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  financial  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  I  know  that  WGN,  WL1B  and  WTAS 
were  licensed  before  the  general  breakdown.  The  only  thing 
I  am  familiar  with  is  the  fact  that  formerly  they  were  three 
stations  and  now  they  are  one.  How  that  was  accomplished 
I  do  not  know. 


636-63S  Copy  for  Mr.  Thompson. 

Friday,  April  19,  1929. 

Hearing  Before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Docket  No.  342. 

Ix  re  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Station  WCFL, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Shorthand  Reporters,  416  Fifth 
St.  N.  W.  (Suite  301-307  Columbian  Bldg.),  Washington, 
D.  C.  Geo.  L.  Hart,  Edwin  Dice,  Fred  A.  Carlson.  Tele¬ 
phones:  Main  343,  Main  5649. 

639  Mr.  Littlepage:  1  want  to  introduce  here  a  pro¬ 
gram  heard  over  Station  WCFL  on  the  evening  of 

July  11,  1928,  which  contains  the  famous  Dr,  Clark’s  lec¬ 
ture,  which  I  read  vesterdav. 

(The  transcript  of  program  heard  over  WCFL,  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  11, 1928,  was  thereupon  marked  “  WBBM  Exhibit 
5,”  and  the  same  is  on  file  with  the  Commission.) 

Also,  a  certified  copy  of  a  reported  program  heard  over 
WCFL  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  November  2,  1928,  calling 
the  Commission’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  marked 
six  places  of  unannounced  phonograph  records. 

640  (The  report  of  program  heard  over  WCFL, 
November  2,  1928,  was  thereupon  marked  “WBBM 

Exhibit  6”,  and  the  same  is  on  file  with  the  Commission.) 
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Mr.  Thompson :  Counsel,  you  mean  that  the;  stenographic 
report  which  you  are  offering  does  not  show — #nd  I  am 
willing  to  concede  or  assume  that  the  reporter  made  it  as 
accurately  as  he  could — but  that  the  report;  you  present 
does  not  show  that  announcement.  j 

Mr.  Littlepage:  I  want  to  say  two  things  about  that, 
Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  ;  find  in  some 
places  in  that  that  the  phonograph  records  arO  announced; 
and,  further,  if  you  have  any  question,  we  jiave  here  in 
Washington  and  can  produce  very  quickly  the  dictaphone 
records  which  were  made.  And  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the 
Commission’s  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  thi^  is  accurate, 
we  will  send  up  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and  get  the  dicta¬ 
phone  records  and  put  them  in  so  that  the  j  Commission 
may  hear  them,  and  let  them  listen,  because  while  the 
stenographer  may  have  made  a  mistake,  as  they  do  some¬ 
times,  fortunately  we  have  the  dictaphone  records. 

Air.  Thompson :  T  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
announcer  did  omit  that,  as  you  say.  That  is  my  candid 
opinion  about  it.  i 

Mr.  Littlepage:  I  want  to  introduce  properly  certified 
transcript,  two  volumes,  with  a  certificate  here  covering 
both  volumes,  of  programs  over  WCFL  from  February  12 
to  February  19,  inclusive,  in  which  two  volumes  I  have 
marked  here  nineteen  unannounced — that  is  so  far  as  the 
sponsorship  is  concerned — nineteen  stock  sales  which 
641  are  not  announced  by  any  one  of  the  sponsors;  and 
I  have  put  slips  in  here  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Commission,  and  have  incidentally  marked  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Commission,  if  they  desire  to  refer  to  it, 
sundry  and  numerous  medicine  lectures  all  the  way 
through,  of  which  I  have  only  had  the  time  to  fefer  to  one 
or  two  in  direct  testimonv  yesterdav,  and  the  dav  before. 

(The  transcript  of  programs  heard  over  WCFL,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  to  February  19,  1929,  being  in  two  volumes  was 
thereupon  marked  “WBBM  Exhibit  7”,  and  “  WBBM  Ex¬ 
hibit  7a”,  and  the  same  are  on  file  with  the  Comihission.) 

i 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident,;  Mr.  Coun¬ 
sel,  that  we  need  a  new  announcer  down  there! 

Mr.  Littlepage:  I  introduce  a  volume  showing  the  tran¬ 
script  of  program  over  WCFL,  April  13,  beginning  at 
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7  o'clock  a.  m.,  until  9  o'clock,  in  which  I  have  marked 
numerous  unannounced  phonograph  records,  and  put  slips 
of  paper  here  for  the  convenience  of  the  Commission. 


(Thereupon  the  transcript  of  program  heard  over  WCFL, 
April  13,  1929,  was  marked  “WBBM  Exhibit  8'’,  and  t lie 
same  is  on  file  with  the  Commission.) 


Mr.  Littlepage:  1  have  here,  which  I  have  not  had  time 
to  mark  all  of  the  places — this  is  a  program  of  Station 
WCFL,  Thursday,  April  11,  1929,  from  5  o’clock  to  8 
o'clock,  p.  m. 


(Thereupon  the  transcript  of  program  heard  over  WCFL 
on  Thursday,  April  11,  1929,  was  marked  “WBBM  Ex¬ 
hibit  9”,  and  the  same  is  on  file  with  the  Commission.) 


642  Mr.  Thompson:  Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  that  con¬ 
tains  the  entire  program  for  that  period,  or  just 
excerpts  from  the  program? 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Yes,  sir;  the  complete  program  taken 
down  and  sworn  to. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Wasn't  there  music  all  the  way  through 
there? 

Mr.  Littlepage:  It  shows  it.  Help  yourself  to  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  It  purports  to  show  the  music? 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Yes,  when  the  music  is  shown,  the  music 
is  announced. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  see. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Now,  the  dictaphone  records  we  have 
show  the  music.  The  reporter  could  not  take  the  music 
down,  but  the  dictaphone  records  will  show  the  music, 
which  we  have. 

Mr.  Thompson :  That  is  all  right. 

Chairman  Robinson :  Was  this  taken  down  from  the  loud 
speaker  on  the  dictaphone,  and  then  to  the  stenographer’s 
notes? 

Mr.  Littlepage:  Yes;  the  stenographer  took  it  just  the 
same — some  of  them  were  taken  by  the  court  reporter  just 
listening  to  the  radio,  and  he  lias  made  the  affidavit  to  that 
.effect. 

I  introduce  another  volume  of  a  program  heard  over 
WCFL  on  Friday  evening.  April  12,  1929,  from  5  to  8  p.  m. 
I  had  that  marked  with  papers  slipped  in. 
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643  (Thereupon  the  transcript  of  program  heard  over 
WCFL  on  Friday  evening,  April  12|,  1929,  was 

marked  “WBBM  Exhibit  10’’,  and  the  same  is|  on  file  with 
the  Commission.) 

Mr.  Littlepage:  I  introduce  another  volume  showing  pro¬ 
gram  over  Station  WCFL,  April  9,  1929,  5  :ot  p.  m.  until 
8  o’clock. 

(Thereupon  the  report  of  program  heard  over  Station 
WCFL  on  April  9,  1929,  was  marked  “WBBM  Exhibit 
11,”  and  the  same  is  on  file  with  the  Commissibn.) 

I  have  here  another  transcript  of  a  program  over  WCFL 
on  April  10,  1929,  from  5  to  8  p.  m.,  which  Ij  have  failed 
to  put  the  papers  in  showing  the  various  features  of  that 
program. 

(Thereupon  the  report  of  program  heard  over  Station 
WCFL,  April  10,  1929,  was  marked  “WBBM  Exhibit  12”, 
and  the  same  is  on  file  with  the  Commission.)  I 

Mr.  Littlepage:  I  introduce  here  a  letter  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Nockels,  dated  April  4,  1929,  wljiieh  has  al¬ 
ready  been  identified  by  Mr.  Nockels  when  hej  was  on  the 
witness  stand,  and  read  from  in  the  cross  examination. 

Chairman  Robinson:  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

644  I  do  not  recall  the  letter. 

Mr.  Littlepage:  The  purpose  of  it  is— one  letter 
on  the  back — there  are  two  letters  here,  botjli  of  which 
have  been  identified,  in  which  they  say  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  hearing  on  the  short  wave  proposition  and  they 
write  an  appeal  to  all  Central  Labor  bodies  to  $end  in  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  on  Molnday,  April 
15,  the  day  before  the  WCFL  hearings.  And  then  the 
letter  on  the  back  shows  a  plan  in  which  tips  rebroad¬ 
casting  and  relay  broadcasting  is  supposed  tojbe  done  by 
the  synchronization  method,  the  same  as  can  bejused  by  all 
broadcasting  stations. 

Chairman  Robinson:  To  whom  is  the  letter  sent? 

Mr.  Littlepage:  It  says  that  this  is  a  copy | of  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  all  Central  bodies.  And  it  also  con¬ 
tains  a  picture  here  of  WCFL’s  new  $50,000!  station  at 
Downer’s  Grove,  Illinois.  I  don’t  remember  whether  the 
Chairman  was  present  when  Mr.  Nockels  identified  this 
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letter,  and  it  was  quoted  from  and  referred  to  in  cross 
examination,  so  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  be  put  into  the 
record  as  a  part  of  t lie  evidence. 

Chairman  Robinson :  It  shows  solicitation  for  letters  and 
telegrams? 

Mr.  Littlepage :  Yes ;  and  on  what  we  think  is  a  relevant 
question,  because  the  letters  and  telegrams  coming  in  on 
this  short  wave  proposition  have  nothing  to  do,  as  we  con¬ 
tend,  with  the  question  of  this  broadcasting  station.  I  will 
refer  in  the  argument  to  some  of  the  points  in  this 
G45  plan. 

Chairman  Robinson:  It  ought  to  be  pretty  well 
established  throughout  the  count rv  bv  this  time  that  this 
Commission  decides  these  cases  right  on  this  stenographic 
record  which  is  made  here  and  which  the  Court  of  Appeals 
will  consider  if  it  is  appealed.  If  we  take  in  outside  things 
and  consider  them,  we  might  get  reversed  on  something 
which  the  Court  of  Appeals  cannot  be  advised  about. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  appreciate  that  and  advised  against  it. 

Chairman  Robinson:  I  had  to  sav  very  frankly  to  a 
United  States  Senator  the  other  day  that  his  letter  could 
not  be  considered;  that  if  he  would  come  in  and  testify,  tine, 
his  testimony  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  your  Honor  was  present  when  I 
said  before  the  House  committee  that  1  thought  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators  had  no  business  here  at  all.  And  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  advised  a  Senator  who  was  considering  coming 
here  to  see  the  Commission,  that  lie  had  no  business  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Robinson :  The  Commission  is  glad  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  mean,  to  influence  the  Commission. 

Chairman  Robinson:  I  don't  think  they  mean  to  do  that; 

naturallv  their  constituents  demand  that  thev  take  some 
♦  » 

interest.  After  all,  if  the  Commission  wants  to  make  a 
decision  that  will  be  all  right  on  review,  it  must  conform 
to  the  statute. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Robinson  :  The  letter  offered  mav  be  admitted. 


646  (The  letter,  dated  April  4,  1929,  signed  by  E.  N. 

Nockels,  Secretary,  Chicago  Federation  of  .Labor, 
was  thereupon  marked  “  YVBBM  Exhibit  13”,  and  the  same 
is  on  file  with  the  Commission.) 
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Mr.  Littlepage:  I  think,  if  the  Commission  please,  that 
is  respondent  WBBM’s  case.  j 

i 

647  Evidence  Adduced  on  Behalf  of  Station  KFAB. 

i 

Mr.  Reavis:  We  offer  in  evidence  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Diers.  j 

j 

(The  affidavit  of  Theodore  C.  Diers  so  offered,  was  there¬ 
upon  marked  ‘ ‘ Exhibit  1  KFAB”.)  j 

“Before  the  Radio  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Proposed  Change  of  Wave  Length  of 

KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

j 

State  of  Nebraska, 

Lancaster  County,  ss : 

i 

“Theodore  C.  Diers  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  de¬ 
poses  and  says:  I  am  director  of  the  radio  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  situated  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

“As  such  director  there  is  broadcast  under  my  immediate 
supervision  over  KFAB  once  a  month  a  book  review  of 
current  literature  by  the  librarian  of  the  Statb  University. 
These  book  reviews  are  very  popular  and  are  listened  to  in 
many  states.  j 

“In  addition  to  this  under  the  University  Extension 
course  there  has  been  broadcast  over  KFABj  a  course  in 
business  English  and  in  letter  writing  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  University;  a  course  in  Ibsen’s  drama 
by  members  of  the  faculty;  a  course!  in  English 

648  literature  and  the  study  of  the  novel  bv  members  of 
the  faculty;  and  a  course  in  the  interpretation  of 

the  books  of  the  Bible.  After  these  lectureb  are  given 
which  are  broadcast  over  KFAB,  the  faculty  Isolds  exami¬ 
nations  by  way  of  questionnaires  prepared  by  the  faculty 
of  the  University,  and  sent  to  those  who  are  taking  the 
course  through  listening  to  the  lectures.  University  credits 
are  given  as  a  result  of  such  examinations.  | 

“In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  lectures  given  by 
members  of  the  faculty  for  which  credits  are  not  given,  as 
for  instance,  there  are  lectures  on  the  Spanish  language, 
on  philosophy  and  on  religious  ideas  of  the  Old'  Testament. 
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These  lectures  are  very  popular  and  the  response  received 
by  KFAB  and  by  the  University  by  way  of  letters  indicates 
clearlv  that  thev  are  listened  to  very  widely  and  with  great 
interest. 

“In  addition  to  the  broadcasting  above  enumerated  there 
has  been  broadcast  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
University  radio  service  for  farm  and  home,  the  character 
of  which  is  indicated  by  two  programs  which  are  hereto 
attached. 

“The  educational  addresses  are  broadcast  two  hours  and 

forty  minutes  each  week;  the  farmers’  talks,  two  hours  and 

ten  minutes  each  week;  the  housewives  talks,  one  hour  and 

forty  minutes  each  week;  the  University  credit  course, 

thirty  minutes  each  week;  the  weather  reports  three  times 

daily,  thirty  minutes  each  week;  making  a  total  of  seven 

hours  and  thirtv  minutes  devoted  to  these  features  each 

* 

week. 

649  “The  attached  programs  were  all  broadcast  over 

KFAB  and  are  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to  the 
agricultural  communities  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming 
and  adjoining  states. 

“Weather  reports  are  broadcast  over  this  station  im- 
mediatelv  after  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  which 
is  situated  at  Lincoln,  makes  out  these  reports.  It  is  affi¬ 
ant’s  opinion  that  the  weather  reports  broadcast  over 
KFAB  are  not  duplicated  by  any  other  station,  especially 
in  this  territory.  The  weather  reports  broadcast  by  other 
stations  are  usually  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  old, 
while  the  weather  reports  broadcast  by  KFAB  are  broad¬ 
cast  immediately  upon  being  released. 

“We  have  received  many  letters  regarding  the  service 
with  relation  to  the  weather  reports  that  indicate  it  is  very 
greatly  appreciated,  especially  when  storm  signals  are  given 
out.  The  northwestern  part  of  Nebraska  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Wyoming  are  given  up  to  the  cattle  business  and 
we  have  z^eceived  letters  to  the  effect  that  the  promptness 
with  which  KFAB  has  broadcast  these  storm  signals  has 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  cattle  men. 

“Further  affiant  sayeth  not. 

(Signed) 


THEODORE  C.  DIERS. 
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“  Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this 
26  dav  of  January,  1929. 

’  (Signed)  GRACE  SCHMIDT, 

[seal.]  Notary  Public.” 

650  Mr.  Reavis:  Attached  to  this,  if  the  i Commission 
please,  are  the  programs,  which  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  read,  indicating  the  character  of  the  programs  that 
are  given  over  the  station,  and  the  character  of  the  features 
put  on  from  time  to  time,  and  which  are  sometimes  given. 

I  offer  the  affidavit  of  Thomas  A.  Blair,  whicji  I  desire  to 
read. 


(Thereupon  the  affidavit  of  Thomas  A.  Blaif,  so  offered, 
was  marked  “Exhibit  2  KFAB”.)  j 

Mr.  Reavis  (reading) : 


“Before  the  Radio  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Proposed  Change  of  Wave  Length  of 

KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  ; 

I 

State  of  Nebraska, 

Lancaster  County ,  ss: 

4 4  Thomas  A.  Blair  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  deposes 
and  says :  I  am  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  located  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  am  a  senior 
meteorologist  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

“Forecasts  are  made  up  and  prepared  by  me  and  under 
my  supervision  each  morning  between  nine  and  nine  thirty 
o’clock.  These  forecasts  are  broadcast  by  me  over  station 
KFAB  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  immediately  upop  the  report 
being  prepared,  three  days  a  week  and  by  my  first  assistant 
on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

4  4  At  the  time  the  weather  reports  are  broadcast  we  make 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  forecast!  and  a  gen- 
651  eral  statement  of  weather  conditions  over  the  entire 
United  States,  showing  the  progress  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  storms.  I  know  of  no  station  outside  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  which  broadcasts  these  explanatory  state¬ 
ments. 

i 

j 
i 

i 


i 

i 

i 

i 

I 
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“We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  the  farmers 
and  ranchmen  of  the  west  expressing  appreciation  of  this 
service  and  stating  that  their  work  is  planned  largely  by 
these  reports. 

4  ‘  Further  affiant  sayeth  not. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  A.  BLAIR. 

4 ‘Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this 
30th  dav  of  January,  1929. 

(Signed)  ‘  GRACE  SCHMIDT, 

[seal.]  Notary  Public.” 

Mr.  Reavis:  I  offer  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stuart, 

the  Secrearv-Treasurer  of  the  Nebraska  Buick  Automobile 
* 

Company,  indicating  that  the  Company's  liquid  assets  are 
in  excess  of  $3,000,000.  1  will  not  take  the  time  to  read 
it,  but  oiler  it  in  evidence. 

(Thereupon  the  affidavit  of  Charles  Stuart,  so  offered, 
was  marked  “Exhibit  3  KFAB,”  and  the  same  is  on  file 
with  the  Commission.) 

652  D.  M.  C.  Dirks,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station 
KFAB,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Reavis: 

My  name  is  D.  M.  C.  Dirks,  I  have  been  sworn,  and  live 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  I  am  in  charge  of  Radio  Station 
KFAB  and  have  been  associated  with  KFAB  almost  two 
years  and  a  half.  I  build  all  programs;  I  do  some  of  the 
announcing;  have  charge  of  the  accounts.  We  believe  and 
we  have  been  told  by  the  thousands  of  the  people  who  have 
visited  the  studio,  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  studios  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  studio  is  located  on  the  mez- 

653  zanine  floor  of  the  Nebraska  Buick  Building,  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  Lincoln, 

Nebraska;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  city;  five 
stories,  I  believe.  I  believe  the  dimensions  are  approxi¬ 
mately  150  by  150.  Our  broadcasting  station  proper  is 
out  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  As  to  the  capital 
investment  in  this  studio  and  broadcasting  station,  I  am 
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not  exactly  familiar  with  that,  no  sir.  As  ):o  the  number 
of  orchestras  we  have  in  the  programs  that  have  been 
and  are  now  being  given  from  this  studio — we  have  one  12- 
piece  staff  orchestra  which  is  on  several  times  each  day; 
we  have  an  18-piece  orchestra  which  is  on  at  least  four  times 
a  week;  we  have  another  11-piece  orchestra  ivhich  is  on  at 
least  once;  and  another  orchestra  of  eleven  pieces,  all  dif¬ 
ferent  personnel.  Lincoln  is  known  as  being  one  of  the 
musical  centers  of  the  United  States,  principally  because 
it  is  an  educational  center.  We  have  some  very  fine  artists 
there,  artists  who  have  reputations  in  the  musical 

654  field.  Those  are  all  used.  We  use  onlv  the  finest 

i  •/ 

musicians  available  in  that  community.  We  use  as 

V  j 

soloists  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  School  of  Music  all 
of  the  instructors,  members  of  the  facultv.  The  State  Uni- 
versity  is  at  Lincoln! 

No  charge  whatsoever  is  made  in  this  farfn  service  for 
University  credits  and  University  extensions  by  Station 
KFAB.  Seven  hours  and  a  half  a  week  arp  consumed  in 
giving  the  University  courses  and  these  talks  to  farmers 
over  KFAB.  As  to  organ  recitals,  we  have  ip  Lincoln  one 
of  the  outstanding  young  organists  of  the  country;  a  com¬ 
poser  also,  incidentally.  He  gives  a  program  each  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  which,  incidentally,  I!  don’t  know 

655  about  his  being  a  man  of  international  reputation, 
but  he  is  of  national  reputation.  He  lias  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  abroad  in  the  last  year,  giving  these  recitals. 
The  dramatic  productions  by  the  students  of  the  University 
are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Department  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  each  week, 
absolutely  without  cost  so  far  as  KFAB  is  concerned.  We 
go  on  the  air  at  present  in  the  morning  at  half  past  five. 
As  to  whether  we  broadcast  the  time  to  the  farmers  when 
we  first  go  on  the  air — for  the  first  two  hours  and  a  half 
we  broadcast  the  time  between  every  number — between 
every  musical  selection,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  decided 

service  to  our  listeners.  We  broadcast  the  news 

656  from  the  Associated  Press  every  morning  at  7 :45. 
As  to  what  we  do  with  reference  to  broadcasting 

news  during  the  day — we  have  our  own  news  sjervice,  local, 
State-wide,  and  national.  We  made  arrangements  to 
broadcast  the  Legislative  proceedings  and  installed  our 
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equipment  and  broadcast  for  a  while,  but  we  learned  that 
the  members  of  the  House  were  only  natural — those  who 
had  aspirations  had  a  tendency  to  hog  the  air,  so  our  equip¬ 
ment  was  removed.  That  might  be  true  that  there  was 
some  tendency,  if  we  had  kept  the  microphone  in  there,  that 
the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  would  never  have  adjourned. 
As  to  broadcasting  the  news  of  Legislative  action,  we  main¬ 
tain  a  Legislative  service;  bulletins  are  maintained  in  our 
studio,  written  by  our  reporters,  daily,  and  those  are 

657  broadcast.  We  have  in  Nebraska  an  officer  known 
as  a  State  Sheriff.  As  to  our  service  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  apprehension  of  criminals  at  his  instance,  our 
station  is  open  at  all  times  to  all  officials.  Our  State 
Sheriff  has  made  use  of  our  station,  and  makes  use  of  the 
station  whenever  he  sees  tit.  They  communicate  with  the 
State  Sheriffs  office  and  he  with  our  office  regularly. 
Whenever  he  has  a  case  that  he  wants  assistance  over  the 
air,  why,  we  are  only  too  pleased  to  give  it  to  him ;  to  sus¬ 
pend  any  other  activity  and  give  him  the  station. 

658  I  might  say  incidentally  that  at  one  time  we  were 
instrumental  in  apprehending  a  man  who  had  stolen 
a  farmer’s  chickens  before  the  farmer  knew  his 

659  chickens  were  gone.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  students  of  the  University  are  broadcast, 

nearly  all  of  the  debates,  if  not  all  of  the  debates,  are  broad¬ 
cast.  This,  however,  comes  under  the  time  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  so  I  am  not  just  exactly  acquainted  with 
that  phase.  There  are  five  universities,  I  believe,  in  the 
city  of  Lincoln;  that  includes  the  State  University.  Yes, 
it  is  distinctly  a  college  town.  There  are  five  universities 
in  the  city.  The  student  body  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  is  in 
excess  of  20,000.  All  the  athletic  contests  that  occur 

660  during  the  time  that  we  are  on  the  air  are  broad¬ 
cast.  As  to  broadcasting  the  football  games  of  the 

University  of  Nebraska — all  the  football  games,  both  those 
at  home  or  away  from  home  are  broadcast.  As  to  whether 
we  made  any  special  arrangements  to  broadcast  the  game 
in  which  the  Middle  West  was  very  much  interested  last 
fall,  between  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  West  Point, 
at  West  Point,  and  whether  it  was  broadcast,  I  believe 
our  station  established  a  record  for  remote  control  broad¬ 
casting  when  thev  broadcast  the  game  last  vear  between 
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the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  Army,  at  West  Point, 
from  the  field,  wired  to  us  and  nobody  else.!  As  to  corre¬ 
spondence  received  at  this  station,  and  the  number  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  of  course,  that  is  variable ;  probably  between  200  and 
500  or  600  daily.  Our  station  serves  Western  Ne- 

661  braska,  clear  out  to  Wyoming.  Of  coarse,  there  are 
times  when  it  does  not  reach  the  Western  part  of 

Nebraska.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  otfrer  station,  or 
any  other  service  that  duplicates  KFAB’s  service  to  the 
farming  community  of  the  Middle  West.  Every  society  of 

C J  V  I  f  m/ 

the  charitable  and  philanthropic  kind  is  always  given  time 
on  our  station.  The  Bed  Cross  has  used  our  station,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  any  other  station  of  its  kind. i  I  might  say, 
incidentally,  that  in  that  respect,  although  I  cjo  not  remem¬ 
ber  just  exactly  the  amount  of  money  that  was  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  flood  two  or  three  years  ago  down  South,  but  our 
station  raised  more  money  than  any  other  station  in  the 
United  States  for  that  relief.  That  was  done  by  our  own 
inspiration,  without  suggestion  from  Anyone.  Our 

662  station  has  always  been  open  to  the  Community 
Chest,  and  Red  Cross,  and  similar  societies,  and  so 

far  as  I  am  concerned  it  always  will  be,  without  charge. 
So  far  as  I  know  this  service  is  not  duplicated  by  anyone. 

i 

Harry  E.  Sidles,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  Station  KFAB, 
testified  as  follows : 

j 

Direct  examination.  \ 

By  Mr.  Reavis :  j 

My  name  is  Harry  E.  Sidles  and  I  live  at  Lincoln ;  I  am 
President  of  the  Nebraska  Buick  Automobile  Company  lo¬ 
cated  at  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  which  is  the  owner  of 

663  KFAB  located  at  Lincoln.  As  to  the  capital  in¬ 
vestment  we  have  in  broadcasting  station  KFAB, 

around  less  than  $200,000.  We  carry  on  our  books,  I  think, 
between  $80,000  and  $100,000.  The  studio  is  located  on 
the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Nebraska  Buick  Building  at 
Lincoln,  and  that  is  of  Spanish  architecture,  very  beauti¬ 
ful  in  every  way.  And  it  is  about  30  feet  wide,  and  50 
feet  long.  Outside  of  that  is  the  announcer’s  and  Con¬ 
troller’s  room  attached  to  it.  The  broadcasting  station 
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proper  is  about  two  miles  distant,  north  of  the  Buick 
Building.  Yes,  it  is  relayed  from  the  studio  to  this  sta¬ 
tion.  The  building  cost  in  the  neighborhood,  I  would  say, 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000.  I  would  say  that  it  is  of 
more  value  than  that  now.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Buick  Automobile  Company  which  owns  KFAB  is 
financially  able  to  meet  any  modern  requirements  in  the 
way  of  equipment  or  improvements  made  necessary  by  the 
changes  in  the  art  of  radio,  I  would  think  we  could.  We 
have  been  running  for  nearly  five  years  at  a  loss  of 

664  $30,000  or  $40,000  a  year;  and  we  like  the  broad¬ 
casting  business  pretty  well,  or  we  would  not  be  tak¬ 
ing  that  loss  every  year.  As  to  this  station  being  in  op¬ 
position  to  WCFL  because  it  is  a  labor  organization,  I 
think  our  record  will  show  that  we  are  very  charitable  to¬ 
wards  labor.  As  to  what  extent  we  have  employed  union 
labor  in  the  last  five  years,  our  company  and  our  directors, 
directly  and  indirectly,  have  possibly  spent  in  the  way  of 
construction  of  buildings  of  different  kinds  nearly  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  union  labor  has  been  used  on  every  single 
job  that  we  have  built, — exclusively,  yes,  sir.  We  are  not 
attacking  anyone:  we  are  defending  our  own  proposition, 
our  own  station.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
industry,  and  the  vocations  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nebraska,  and  adjoining  States.  I  have  lived  in  Ne¬ 
braska  all  mv  life.  The  dominating  industrv  in  Ne- 

665  braska  is  farming.  The  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  is  given  to  the  cattle  raising  industry  and  is 

a  great  haying  center  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
very  large  ranches,  from  25,000  to  50,000  acre  ranches. 
Yes,  the  cattle  range  over  those  ranches.  As  to  the  weather 
out  there  in  the  winter.  Nebraska  has  a  reputation  of 
being  prety  severe  weather ;  yes,  and  sudden  storms,  where 
the  cattle  have  to  be  brought  in  from  the  ranges  and  pro¬ 
tected.  We  have  always  broadcast,  as  your  affidavits  will 
show,  the  weather  forecast.  Whenever  a  storm  is  in  sight 
that  is  broadcast  to  the  ranchmen  so  that  it  will  enable 
them  to  get  their  cattle  in  from  the  range  into  their 

666  feeding  lots  where  they  will  be  protected  from  those 
storms.  There  is  no  duplication  of  that  service  that 

we  know  of:  ves,  that  is  exclusively  done  bv  KFAB.  Yes 
we  have  received  many  letters  with  reference  to  the  serv- 
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iceability  of  those  storm  signals  to  the  ranchmen.  As  to 
whether  we  receive  considerable  response  frbm  our  patrons 
and  listeners,  I  might  say  that  on  our  second  anniversary 
of  our  station  we  received  174,000  letters,  jtelegrams  and 
long  distance  telephone  calls  of  congratulation. 

The  exhibit  you  call  my  attention  to  is  a  picture  of  some 
of  the  letters  that  we  received,  and  it  also  contains,  on  the 
inside,  a  picture  of  some  of  the  artists  that  We  employ. 

Mr.  Reavis :  We  offer  that  in  evidence. 

j 

Chairman  Robinson :  Admitted. 

(Thereupon  the  paper,  with  illustrations,  referred  to  and 
offered  in  evidence,  was  marked  4  4  Exhibit  4  i  KFAB,”  and 
the  same  is  on  file  with  the  Commission.)  | 

667  Up  in  the*  Northwest,  near  Whitman  and  Stuart, 
Nebraska,  is  considered  the  largest  haying  center  in 

the  world.  Rain,  of  course,  is  very  injurious  when  it  is 
cut,  or  in  a  drying  condition ;  yes,  while  it  is  down.  These 
hay  people  naturally  watch  the  weather  indications  very 
closely,  and  we  have  many  letters  from  those  jpeople  thank¬ 
ing  us  for  the  information  that  our  station^  KFAB,  has 
given  them  during  the  haying  season.  That  service  is  not 
duplicated  by  anyone.  Yes,  our  station  has;  always  been 
open  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  philanthropic  institutions, 
without  cost,  and  always  will  be.  We  have  religious  serv¬ 
ices  every  Sunday  morning,  complete  religious  serv- 

668  ice,  yes,  sir,  without  cost.  News  is  broadcast  daily; 
that  is,  broadcast  in  the  morning  in  the  early  pro¬ 
grams  and  throughout  the  day,  our  local  news,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  Throughout  Western  Nebraska,  parts  of 
Kansas,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Black  Hills,  there  are  thousands  of  ranchmen  there  that 
are  20  or  25  miles  from  a  railroad,  or  telegraph  station, 
and  Station  KFAB  has  given  them  the  news  they  have 
not  had  before,  the  late  news,  news  that  th^y  would  not 
get  for  three  or  four  days.  The  storm  would  be  over  be¬ 
fore  those  people  got  the  weather  reports  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers,  and  they  would  not  see  them 
for  three  or  four  days  if  it  were  not  for  KFAB,  and  that 

service  is  not  duplicated  by  any  other  I  service  that 

669  I  know  of.  There  are  approximately  tliree  millions 
of  farmers  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  greater 
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majority  of  them  are  located  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and 
Iowa.  The  larger  portion  of  them,  I  would  think,  were 
located  in  that  district.  As  to  whether  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  KFAB  has  so  designed  its  program  as  to  be  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  service  to  the  farmers, — naturally  that  is  our  big 
audience. 

We  operate  on  770  kilocycles. 

There  are  three  stations  on  the  channel.  We  divide  time 
with  the  Chicago  station,  bv  agreement  between  us. 

670  Cross-examination  on  behalf  of  Station  WCFL. 

By  Mr.  Thompson: 

I  think  we  first  established  this  station  on  December  4, 
four  and  a  half  years  ago.  I  think  in  1925.  Our  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  owns  the  stock,  has  been  in  existence  since  1909. 
As  to  that  being  a  corporation  for  pecuniary  profit  in  the 
usual  form — it  is  an  operation  of  the  Nebraska  Buick  Com¬ 
pany.  Its  principal  business  is  selling  automobiles  and 
accessories.  The  stockholders  of  the  corporation  are,  well, 
Mr.  Charles  Stuart;  Mr.  Lee  Hough;  Mr.  Hough  lives  in 
Omaha,  and  is  Manager  of  the  Omaha  Division;  and  other 
members  that  live  in  Lincoln.  They  are  the  large  stock¬ 
holders.  yes.  As  to  what  out  volume  of  sales  of  automobiles 
is  annually — we  run  between  $10,000,000  and  $15,000,000  a 
year.  All  together,  our  entire  business,  accessory 

671  business,  and  automobile  business.  The  volume  of 
business  has  not  increased  during  the  past  five  years. 

As  to  just  why  we  operate  a  broadcasting  station  at  a  loss 
of  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  year — we  charge  off  our  loss  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  can  charge  it  to.  In 
the  long  run  we  do  not  make  money  by  it,  no  sir. 

Chairman  Bobinson:  How  much  Buick  do  you  talk  to 

* 

the  farmers?  A.  We  talk — I  don’t  know  how  many  hours, 
about  the  mechanical  features  of  the  automobile  industry, 
is  what  we  talk  mostly  about:  not  only  Buick,  but  to  the 
garage  men  throughout  the  country.  We  give  them  all  the 
enlightenment  on  the  mechanical  end  we  can.  That  is  one 
of  the  big  ends  of  our  organization,  is  the  mechanical  end 
of  the  business.  However,  we  take  programs  from  our 
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competitors  in  the  automobile  industry.  We  are  not  narrow 
in  this  line.  If  any  of  our  competitors  want  toi  say  anything 
and  give  a  sponsored  program  of  their  busitiess,  we  take 
them  on.  ; 

672  We  give  a  half  hour  at  noon  instructing  the  me¬ 
chanics  on  different  things,  especially  in  the  winter 

time  when  a  cold  snap  comes,  we  tell  them  to  get  stuff  into 
their  radiator  to  keep  the  cars  from  freezing  up ;  and  news 
of  the  automobile.  I  think  we  give  a  half  hour  at  noon 
where  we  talk  automobile.  In  the  evenings  it  |is  all  concert 
work  and  program  work.  The  announcement  we  make  as 
to  the  different  items  of  the  program  is:  “The  Nebraska 

Buick  Company,  Station  KFAB,  in  Lincoln.”! 

i 

Redirect  examination.  j 

By  Mr.  Reavis: 

* 

i 

These  automobile  talks  that  we  give  at  noon,  .taking  thirty 
minutes,  are  not  in  the  direct  way  of  advertising  our  auto¬ 
mobile  that  we  are  selling.  We  don’t  put  it  out.  Indirectly 
we  get  the  benefit  of  it,  but  we  would  lose  our  audience 
if  we  stood  up  there  and  talked  our  goods.  It  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  talk. 

It  would  not  be  policy  for  us  to  directly  compete  with 
Mr.  Ford  in  Nebraska. 

i 

673  As  to  political  programs  over  our  broadcasting 
station,  we  have  taken  them  on  during  the  campaign. 

They  are  all  charged  the  same,  the  regular  charge,  to  the 
representatives  of  all  parties.  I  think  we  did  put  on  the 
McNary-Haugen  talk  free  of  charge,  because!  we  thought 
that  was  of  great  interest  to  our  community!.  However, 
that  was  not  a  political  matter.  It  was  something  we  were 
verv  much  interested  in  ourselves. 

I 

Mr.  Reavis:  That  is  our  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  will  just  offer  a  certified !  copy  of  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  Atlass  Company  in  evi¬ 
dence. 


i 
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674  Chairman  Robinson:  It  mav  he  admitted. 

•> 

Testimony  of  \  Engineers  Given  on  July  23,  1928,  Before 

the  Federal  Radio  Commission  in  Another  Matter  and 

Here  Introduced  at  the  Bequest  of  the  Commission . 

John  V.  L.  Hogan,  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination. 

Bv  Mr.  Caldwell: 

♦ 

My  name  is  John  V.  L.  Hogan  and  I  live  in  New  York. 
1  am  a  consulting  engineer  and  mv  office  is  at  41  Park  Row, 
New  York  City.  I  am  engaged  in  independent  practice. 

My  experience  in  matters  of  radio  communication  and 
broadcasting  in  particular  is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

I  became  interested  in  radio  long  before  broadcasting 
became  established  as  a  service.  My  first  professional  con¬ 
nection  with  radio  was  in  1906  and  1907,  when  I  was  labora¬ 
tory  assistant  for  Dr.  DeForest  at  the  time  he  was  com- 
mencing  the  development  of  the  audion.  That  is  to  say,  the 

vacuum  tube  that  we  use  so  extensively  todav.  And  I 

*  • 

studied  electrical  engineering  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  left  Yale  University  to  join  the  National  Electric  Sig¬ 
nalling  Company  in  late  1908  or  early  1910.  T  remained 
with  that  company  for  a  number  of  years,  in  several  posi¬ 
tions,  beginning  as  telegraph  engineer,  and  became  succes¬ 
sively  telegraph  superintendent,  chief  of  installation  and 
operation,  then  research  engineer,  and  finally  manager. 

During  that  period,  which  extended  up  to  1920  or  1921, 
the  company  changed  its  name  to  International  Radio  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  but  was  identified  with  the  same  interests, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Fessenden  interests  throughout. 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  I  believe  it  was,  I  opened  my  own 
office  as  a  consulting  engineer  specializing  in  radio,  and 
have  been  engaged  in  that  work  since.  During  this  period 
of  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  become  familiar  with  the 
operation  and  design  and  manufacture  of  a  wide  variety 
of  radio  apparatus,  both  for  telegraphy  and  telephony,  and 
since  the  advent  of  organized  broadcasting  in  the 
675  fall  of  1920  1  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
that  service,  and  have  kept  in  close  contact  with  its 
growth. 
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I  have  studied  much  literature  of  the  art,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  it  quite  extensively  by  the  preparation  of  tech¬ 
nical  articles  since  1908  and  1909.  I  have  delivered  techni¬ 
cal  papers  before  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  and 
other  organizations.  I  have  been  associated  with  engineer¬ 
ing  societies,  and  have  been  president  and  vice-president 
of  The  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  have  served  on  its 
standardization  Committee  continuously,  andj  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  a 
number  of  national  committees,  and  I  have  attempted  to 
familiarize  the  listening  public  with  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  of  engineering  considerations  to  radio^  and  to  that 
end  have  broadcast  a  number  of  talks  over  the  radio,  have 
prepared  a  number  of  articles  for  such  magazines  as  Pop¬ 
ular  Radio  and  Radio  Broadcast;  and  with  Professor 
Hansmann  and  Professor  Hazeltine  and  a  number  of  others 
Contributed  to  a  book  entitled,  44 Radio  Phone! Receiving.” 
I  also  wrote  a  book  called,  4  4  The  Outline  of  R^idio,”  which 
I  think  was  first  published  in  1925,  and  which  had  now 
gone  into  its  third  edition. 

676  Taking  the  present  state  of  the  art  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  present  state  of  the  equipment  of  broad¬ 
cast  stations,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  possibility  of 
heterodvne  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  as- 

•  ^  i 

signment  of  power  and  location  of  stations  6n  the  same 
frequency.  The  terms  4  4  service  area  ’  ’  and  4  4  nuisance  area ’  ’ 
of  a  station  are  intensely  popular  terms.  The  service  area 
and  the  nuisance  area,  respectively,  of  any  station  of  any 
power  will  vary  tremendously  from  time  to  tinie. 

The  service  area  is  dependent,  of  course,  upqn  the  initial 
power  of  transmission,  upon  the  character  of  territory  that 
is  being  served  and  upon  the  extent  of  interference,  whether 
from  other  broadcasting  stations  or  from  static  or  from 
electrical  noise-making  apparatus,  such  as  electrical  refrig- 
erators,  oil  burners,  elevator  motors  and  what  not.  All  of 
those  factors  affect  the  service  range  of  anv  broadcasting 

w  •  i  O 

station. 

Similarly,  the  nuisance  area  depends  entirely  upon  one’s 
definition  of  a  nuisance.  That  is  to  say,  for  a  distance 
immediately  surrounding  the  broadcasting  station  one  can 
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tolerate  an  interference  of  intensity  which  would  be  so  large 
as  completely  to  wipe  out  service  at  a  greater  distance; 
that  is  to  say,  an  intensity  of  interfering  signals  which 
does  not  constitute  a  nuisance  when  one  is  listening  to  a 
nearby  broadcast  station  may  assume  an  intensity  which 
will  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  reception  of  some  of 
the  weaker  signals  from  some  more  distant  broadcasting 
station. 

Therefore,  the  matter  of  definition  of  “service  area’’  and 
“nuisance  area”  is  exceedingly  flexible  and  has  been  in¬ 
terpreted  in  many  ways  by  different  people ;  the  difference 
being  always  a  difference  in  the  standard  of  what  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  service  and  what  is  accepted  as  nuisance. 

Without  attempting  to  say  that  a  station  should  provide 
a  certain  type  of  service,  I  can  give  you  some  approxi- 
•  mate  figures  as  to  the  distances  at  which  broad- 
677  casting  stations  of  various  powers  will  provide 

various;  types  of  service  in  the  absence  of  interfer¬ 
ence.  To  state  such  illustrative  figures ;  if  one,  first,  classi¬ 
fies  three  kinds  of  service  as  those  to  be  considered,  he  may 
begin  by  saying  that  a  very  good  radio  broadcast  service 
will  be  produced  when  a  signal  is  received  corresponding  to 
a  field  intensity,  that  is  to  say,  actual  strength  of  signal 
measured  in  intensity  units  of  millivots  per  meter,  amount¬ 
ing  to  ten ;  that  is  a  signal  of  10  field  intensity  units  is  or¬ 
dinarily  capable  of  giving  what  is  fairly  called  very  good 
service;  that  is,  service  which  will  satisfy  the  average  city 
dweller  who  must  overcome  the  noises  produced  by  motors 
in  his  immediate  locality,  and  will  even  permit  good  service 
through  a  substantial  amount  of  static  interference  or  in¬ 
terference  from  radio  transmitting  stations  in  other  fre¬ 
quency  ranges  on  broad  wave,  such  as  the  spark  transmit¬ 
ters  used  at  sea. 

For  a  second  classification  one  may  take  the  intensity  of 
two  field  intensity  units  and  call  that  a  good  service.  Such 
a  value  of  two  units  will  satisfy,  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  suburban ,  dweller.  He  lias  a  lower  level  of  interfer¬ 
ing  noise  from  electrical  apparatus.  Static,  except  in 
the  summer  time,  is  not  likely  to  interfere  too  severely 
nor  too  continuously  with  a  signal  of  two  intensity  units* 
strength;  and  on  the  whole  that  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
approximation  of  what  we  would  call  a  good  signal. 
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An  extreme  range  may  be  taken  for  .2  of  an  intensity 
unit  and  might  be  characterized  as  a  signal  intensity  that 
would  give  fair  service  under  rural  conditions.! 

If  one  is  out  on  a  farm  well  away  from  sources  of  elec¬ 
trical  interference  and  is  not  too  much  distressed  by  oc¬ 
casional  interruptions  of  a  program  by  reason  of  static, 
he  will  get  a  fair  radio  service  with  a  signal  intensity  that 
corresponds  to  .2  of  a  field  intensity  unit. 

One  might  take  any  other  values  he  chose  and  compute, 
based  upon  experience,  the  ranges  that  could  be  expected 
from  broadcasting  stations  for  those  particular  types  of 
service;  but  at  least  with  these  three  types  of  ; service  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  intensity  units  I  think  ther6  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is  meant. 

G78  In  converting  these  types  of  service  into  terms  of 
distance  one  has  to  consider  the  tremendous  varia¬ 
tions  that  exist  between  day  and  night,  and  one  jshould  also 
consider  the  variations  produced  by  the  changing  seasonal 
absorption  and  the  changing  seasonal  noise  level. 

It  is  too  much  to  bring  all  of  those  factors  into  a  single 
simplified  statement,  but  one  can  draw  on  experience  and 
say  that  during  the  months  in  which  the  radio  is;  most  used, 
that  is  to  say,  from  September  or  October  until  March,  or 
thereabouts,  and  during  the  time  of  the  day  ivhen  radio 
is  most  used,  namely,  in  the  first  three  or  four  hours  after 
darkness,  the  transmission  has  been  found  to  result  in  a 
signal  strength  of  approximately  one  half,  on  the  average, 
the  best  or  strongest  signal  that  can  be  attained;  under  any 
normal  conditions. 

Therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  a  first  approximation  one 
is  justified  in  computing  the  distance  from  a  broadcasting 
station  of  a  given  power  at  which  a  signal  ope  half  the 
intensity  of  the  so-called  unabsorbed  signal  is  received; 
that  is  to  say,  one  considers  only  the  factors  of  power  and 
distance  plus  the  addition  of  empirical  or  practical  factor 
of  a  reduction  of  one-half  which  represents  the  average 
night  time  signal  during  the  winter  months. 

On  that  basis  I  have  computed  the  radio  or  distances  at 
which  signals  of  these  three  intensities  might  be  expected 
on  the  average  from  radio  stations  of  various  j  powers. 

With  the  definitions  and  limitations  that  I  haye  already 
stated  in  mind,  these  distances  may  be  discussed; and  modi- 
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lied  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  at  least  give  a  rule 
upon  which  to  start. 

A  fifty-watt  station  is  competent,  under  the  conditions 
defined,  to  produce  what  we  are  calling  a  very  good  service 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  less.  It  will  produce  a  good 
service,  corresponding  to  two  intensity  units  at  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  or  less,  and  it  will  produce  a  rural  service 
which  will  serve  in  the  absence  of  interference  and  will 
be  much  better  than  no  radio  service,  at  least  at  a  distance 
of  100  miles. 

679  A  500-watt  station  will  produce  the  very  good 
service  to  which  we  are  referring  at  a  distance  of  six 
miles  or  less ;  good  service  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  or  less, 
and  the  rural  type  of  service  at  300  miles  or  less. 

A  5,000-watt  station  will  produce  very  good  service  over 
a  zone  having  a  radius  of  20  miles;  good  service,  as  so 
defined,  over  a  100  mile  radius,  and  rural  service  over  a 
1,000  mile  radius. 

A  50,000  watt  station  will  give  very  good  service  over 
a  distance  of  60  miles  or  less ;  good  sendee  over  a  distance 
of  300  miles  or  less,  and  rural  service  practically  across  the 
country  for  a  distance  of,  say,  3,000  miles. 

I  have  values  for  100,  1,000  and  10,000  watt  stations  if 
vou  would  like  to  have  them  in  the  record. 

A  one  hundred  watt  station  will  produce  very  good  serv¬ 
ice,  under  our  definitions,  at  three  miles;  good  service  at 
15  miles,  and  rural  service  at  50  miles. 

A  1,000  watt  station  will  produce  a  very  good  service  at 
nine  miles,  good  service  at  45  miles,  and  rural  service  at 
450  miles. 

These  factors  are,  of  course,  averaged  values.  There 
are  500  watt  stations  which  will  not  produce  service  of 
the  kind  described  at  the  distances  indicated  because  of 
either  the  poor  location,  country  which  is  difficult  to  trans¬ 
mit  over,  or  poor  station  design. 

Similarly,  there  are  500  watt  stations  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  service  under  average  conditions  at  distances 
greater  than  30  miles,  either  because  of  particularly  good 
location  for  transmission,  particularly  good  country  over 
which  the  transmission  passes,  or  particularly  good  station 
and  antenna  design. 

Further,  these  distances  are  subject  to  variation  by  rea¬ 
son  of  changes  in  the  type  of  service  acceptable  to  the 


I 
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particular  listeners.  So  that  at  the  bek  they  are  ap- 

680  proximated  averages  giving  a  better  indication  than 
perhaps  we  have  had  of  what  would  be  fair  ranges 

for  the  several  types  of  service  for  stations  of  these  powers 
under  averaged  conditions. 

The  second  part  of  oyur  question  asked  about  the  nui¬ 
sance  areas  of  stations  of  various  powers.  That,  again,  is 
a  matter  of  extremely  great  flexibility.  I 

On  the  best  nights  for  transmission — those  are  the  nights 
when  the  distant  stations  come  in  most  lohdly — the  nui¬ 
sance  area  of  any  broadcasting  station  is  at  its  maximum. 
On  such  occasions  its  carrier  wave  will  creep  in  to  the  zones 
of  service  of  other  stations  located  at  a  substantial  dis¬ 
tance,  and  will  interfere  with  the  reception  by  listeners  to 
those  stations,  even  though  those  same  listeners  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  stations  interfered  with  have  no  im¬ 
pression  of  interference  during  the  nights  that  involve  poor 
transmission  or  during  daylight.  j 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  fixed  nuisance  area  of  a 
station  of  any  power,  but  it  is  possible  as  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tical  observation  and  the  measurement  of  many  signal  in¬ 
tensities  to  say  that  under  average  winter  night  condi-* 
tions — not  the  best  nights  nor  the  worst  nights,  but  under 
average  winter  night  conditions — one  may  expect  to  get 
severe  heterodyne  interference  within  a  certain  distance  of 
a  station  of  a  certain  power.  j 

In  order  to  do  this  one  must  select  a  field  intensity  which 
he  considers  competent  to  produce  intolerable  j  interference, 
and  then  he  must  find  the  distance  at  which  that  field  inten¬ 
sity  will  be  produced  under  these  average  winter  night 
conditions  from  stations  of  various  power. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  I  have  selected 
seventy  microvolts  per  meter ;  that  is  to  say,  1.07  of  a  field 
intensity  unit — seven  one  hundredths  of  a  field  intensity 
unit — as  a  value  which  should  not  be  exceeded  at  a  point 
half  way  between  two  stations  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  country  free  of  heterodyne  intereference  between  those 
stations  most  of  the  winter  nights. 

681  I  have  computed  the  distance  at  which  that  .07  of 
a  field  intensity  unit  would  be  expected  tp  be  received 

on  the  average  winter  night,  and  consequently! the  distance 
between  two  stations  of  the  same  power  should!  be  twice  the 

| 
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distance  which  I  am  now  about  to  give,  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  territory  between  those  stations  free  from  whis¬ 
tling  interference  when  the  stations  are  500  or  1,000  cycles 
apart  in  frequency. 

During  the  average  winter  night,  for  a  50  watt  station 
this  nuisance  radius  is  300  miles;  for  a  100-watt  station  it 
is  450  miles;  for  a  500-watt  station  it  is  900  miles;  for  a 
1,000-watt  station  it  is  1,350  miles ;  for  a  5,000-watt  station 
it  is  3,000  miles,  and  for  a  50,000-watt  station  it  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  country  in  all  directions. 

Bv  Commissioner  Caldwell: 

• 

The  figures  I  read  are  radii,  and  the  separation  is  twice 
that,  so  that  the  minimum  separation  between  the  two  50 ’s 
would  be  about  600  miles — that  would  be  for  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion,  that  is  ideal  under  the  average  nights,  nights  of  good 
transmission.  If  one  is  satisfied  with  a  lowrer  grade  of 
service ;  that  is  to  say,  if  one  will  tolerate  more  interference 
between  stations  duplicated,  it  then  becomes  possible  to 
space  them  more  closely  than  I  have  indicated.  But  any 
decrease  in  the  separations  indicated  here  will  result  in  a 
distinct  reduction  of  the  service  of  each  station. 

Bv  Mr.  L.  G.  Caldwrell : 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  results  of  placing  stations  closer 
than  the  figures  that  you  have  stated  and  with  respect  to 
the  three  types  of  service  you  have  mentioned?  A.  Even 
the  distances  which  I  have  indicated  would  produce  severe 
interference  with  rural  service ;  that  is  to  say,  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  50  watt  stations  600  miles  apart  would  materially 
reduce  the  value  of  both  stations  and  would  utterly  prevent 
the  delivery  of  service  at  a  .2  intensity  unit  level.  That  is 
quite  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  point  half  way  between 
the  stations  will  have  an  intensity  of  .07  intensity  units,  and 
that  is  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the  .2  unit  to  winch 
we  have  been  referring.  The  relation  the  hetero- 
682  dyne  or  beat-note  that  is  heard  bears  in  intensity  to 
that  of  the  two  carrier  weaves  which  are  causing  it 
is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  two,  or  some  function 
of  the  product.  The  state  of  a  receiver  when  receiving  two 
carrier  waves  of  slightly  different  frequency  so  that  they 
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can  produce  a  musical  beat  tone  is  extraordinarily  sensitive. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  absolute  figures  as  tio  the  ratio  of 
signal  intensity  that  will  produce  a  miniijnum  tolerable 
heterodyne  note,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  intensity  of 
the  interfering  station'  should  lie  less  than  j one  one-thou¬ 
sandth,  and  probably  less  than  one  ten-thousandths  of  the 
intensity  of  the  station  to  which  it  is  desired  to  listen  if 
heterodyning  is  to  be  avoided. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  second  station  limit¬ 
ing  various  types  of  service  that  are  rendered  by  the  first 
station,  perhaps  it  would  be  simpler  to  answer  that  in  a 
general  way  by  saying  that  if  stations  are  jduplicated  on 
the  same  channel  at  a  certain  distance,  the  service  range  of 
each  station  will  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
the  other.  There  will,  however,  be  near  e£ch  station  a 
small  circle  at  which  service  can  be  had  from  that  nearer 
station  in  spite  of  the  interference  from  the  distant  sta¬ 
tion.  That  small  circle  will  increase  in  radifis  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  stations  is  increased.  ; 

The  nearer  two  stations  of  the  same  frequency  are  placed 
geographically,  the  smaller  will  be  the  substantial  inter¬ 
ference  free  zone  around  each  of  those  stations.  Bevond 

% 

that  fact  there  is  one  other  that  should  be  bbrne  in  mind, 
namely  that  while  those  service  zones  are  vdrv  small,  for 
ni-t-time  good  transmission  conditions  they  may  be  quite 
large  for  daytime  transmission.  So  that  stations  can  be 
assigned  to  the  same  frequency  at  relatively  small  distances 
if  they  are  used  only  during  daylight  or  other  times  of  high 
absorption.  ; 

683  I  have  some  general  figures  that  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  with  respect  to  stations  of  varying  power  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  two  of  them  may  be  assigned  to  the 
same  channel  and  the  size  of  the  service  areas  resulting. 
If  one  is  going  to  set  up  a  reasonable  approximation  to  an 
ideal  broadcasting  service,  that  is  to  say,  one  i  in  which  all 
the  stations  will  be  given  either  their  full  service  range  for 
the  distribution  of  their  signals  or  at  least  a  fairly  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  that  service  range,  then  on  each  channel  in  the 
entire  United  States  must  be  no  more  than  one  5,000-watt 
station  and  no  more  than  one  1, 000-watt  station,  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  1,000-watt  station  is  put  upon  a  single  frequency, 
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there  must  be  no  other  1,000- watt  station  on  that  channel  if 
the  first  one  is  to  have  undisturbed  use  of  its  service  range 
or  if  even  a  substantial  part  of  its  service  range  will  be  free 
for  rural  listeners. 

Five  Hundred  watt  stations  may  be  duplicated  if  they 
are  kept  about  1,800  miles  apart.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  two  or  three  500  watt  stations  on  each  chan¬ 
nel  if  they  are  geographically  kept  about  1,800  miles  apart. 

One  hundred  watt  stations  may  be  distributed  about  seven 
to  the  channel  if  they  are  kept  about  900  miles  apart. 

That,  as  I  say,  is  for  a  set-up  which  will  give  substantially 
the  full  service  range  that  is  practical,  before  the  noise 
level  is  reached,  to  each  of  the  stations. 

If  one  instead  of  insisting  upon  an  approximate  ideal 
protection  of  that  sort — perhaps  4 4 ideal”  is  too  strong  a 
world  to  use — if  instead  of  insisting  upon  very  good  or  ex¬ 
cellent  protection  of  that  sort  one  is  satisfied  to  protect 
stations  on  a  basis  that  might  be  characterized  as  good 
rather  than  excellent,  still  it  is  impossible  to  duplicate  5,000 
watt  stations  on  any  channel  without  materially  reducing 
the  service  range.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  duplicate 
1,000  watt  stations  to  the  extent  that  two  or  three  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  channel  if  they  are  kept  about  1,800 
miles  apart  or  more. 

Five  hundred  watt  stations  in  the  same  degree  of 
684  protection  of  the  service  radius  of  each  may  be 
placed  about  1,200  miles  apart,  and  that  will  permit 
an  assignment  of  five  or  six  such  stations  in  the  entire 
United  States  on  a  single  frequency. 

One  hundred  watt  stations  need  only  be  kept  about  600 
miles  apart  for  this  degree  of  protection ;  and  in  that  even 
nine  or  ten  can  be  placed  on  the  same  channel  throughoul 
the  United  States. 

If  for  local  service  one  is  satisfied  to  cut  down  the  effec¬ 
tive  service  range  of  each  of  the  stations  being  considered, 
still  further,  so  that  each  has  a  still  smaller  proportion  of 
service  range  useful,  and  if  one  recognizes  that  such  a 
reduction  in  the  area  to  be  covered  by  any  given  station  is 
really  bad  economy  from  the  point  of  view  that  a  facility  is 
being  wasted  by  reason  of  interference  produced  in  this 
service  area,  but  if  in  spite  of  that  he  is  willing  to  limit  the 
service  of  a  station  to  perhaps  what  we  have  called  the  very 
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£Ood  service  range  surrounding  it,  even  then  5,000  watt  sta¬ 
tions  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  United  States. 

Bv  “duplicated”  I  mean  there  can  be  only  bne  five  thou¬ 
sand  watt  station  per  channel.  I  will  show  a  bit  later,  if  it 
is  desired,  that  interference  from  even  a  smaller  station 
will  cut  down  the  service  range  of  a  5,000  watt  station. 

Digressing  for  a  moment,  one  might  expect  that  a  5,000 
watt  station  would  not  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  a 
500-watt  station  placed  2,000  miles  away.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  its  service  range  is  materially  cut  dowiji  by  such  an 
interfering  station;  and  one  might  better  put}  a  5,000  watt 
station  2,000  miles  away  from  another  5,000  watt  station 
than  to  put  a  500-watt  station  there,  because  of  j the  fact  that 
the  distant  5,000  watt  station  does  not  reduce  the  first 
service  range  very  much  more  than  the  500  watts,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  getting  a  reasonably  good  service  range 
around  its  own  transmitter  location.  It  is  economically 
advantageous  to  keep  transmitters  of}  the  same 
G85  power  on  the  same  channel  if  it  is  necessary  to  dupli¬ 
cate  them.  ! 

Now,  returning  to  the  matter  of  this  fair  or  poor 
protection  which  nevertheless  permits  local  service  under 
most  conditions  and  quite  good  local  seitvice  under 
the  worst  conditions  of  transmission,  there  niust  be  only 
one  5,000-watt  station  per  channel.  One  thousand  watt 
stations,  however,  might  be  repeated  at  distances  of  about 
1,400  miles,  and  that  would  permit  four  or  five  of  them  to 
be  assigned  to  each  channel  in  the  country. 

Five  hundred  watt  stations  should  be  kept  between  900 
and  a  thousand  miles  apart.  Even  on  this  bajsis  of  rela¬ 
tively  poor  protection  of  the  service  areas  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  geographical  separation,  about  ten  50jO-watt  sta¬ 
tions  could  be  placed  on  each  channel  in  the  entijre  country. 

One  hundred  watt  stations  should  be  kept  about  450  miles 
apart  if  their  service  areas  are  to  be  fairly  well!  protected ; 
and  that  will  permit  the  assignment  of  twenty  per  channel 
in  the  country,  provided  the  geographical  location  works 
out  so  as  to  maintain  this  separation  of  450  mil<fs. 


Bv  Mr.  L.  G.  Caldwell :  j 

i 

Those  figures  as  between  daylight  and  night  jtime  vary 
tremendously.  I  am  talking  about  average  conditions 
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when,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  radio  is  most  used.  For  day¬ 
time  service  or  for  nights  of  high  absorption  stations  can 
be  put  very  much  closer  than  the  figures  I  have  given,  but 
when  the  good  average  of  winter  nights  comes  along  the 
interference  will  then  be  intolerable. 

I  think  I  answered  the  question  generally,  although  it 
might  be  interesting  to  have  some  additional  data  applying 
some  of  these  principles  to  specific  cases  of  power  and  dis¬ 
tance. 

For  example,  a  5,000  watt  station  located  anywhere  will 
give  what  we  have  called  suburban  or  good  service  corre¬ 
sponding  to  two  intensity  units  at  a  radius  of  about  100 
miles  if  it  is  on  a  protected  frequency;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
does  not  have  interference. 


6S6  Of  course  for  all  of  this  we  are  assuming  a  circu¬ 
lar  distribution.  If  we  attempt  to  take  account  of 
the  variations  in  distribution  produced  by  mountain  chains 
and  what  not,  we  find  so  complicated  a  situation  that  no 
general  conclusions  can  be  reached,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  each  station  separately. 

The  service  area,  then,  of  a  5,000  watt  station  on  the 
basis  of  two  intensity  units  or  better,  would  be  about  32,000 
square  miles  if  the  signal  were  not  interfered  with. 

On.  the  other  hand,  if  one  places  another  5,000  watt  sta¬ 
tion,  say,  1,500  miles  away  from  the  first,  that  station  will 
deliver  at  the  first  station  over  the  distance  of  1,500  miles, 
on  the  good  winter  nights  which  we  are  considering,  a  signal 
of  .14  field  intensitv  unit.  If  one  is  to  be  free  of  severe  inter- 
ference  he  must  certainly  have  his  desired  signal  100  times 
as  st-ong  as  the  interfering  signal.  The  ratio  of  field  in¬ 
tensities  of  100  to  1  is  not  at  all  extreme.  It  is  not  enough 
to  prevent  heterodyne  interference  if  the  frequencies  of 
the  two  stations  differ  so  as  to  produce  a  good  audible  note. 
It  will  reduce  cross-talk  to  the  point  where  the  interfering 
station  will  be  heard  only  during  the  pauses  between  an¬ 
nouncements  or  items  of  program  of  the  station  to  which 
one  is  listening,  or  it  will  be  heard  only  during  the  weaker 
parts  of  the  program  to  which  one  is  listening.  The  main 
part  of  the  program  that  you  wish  to  hear  will  not  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  except  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  some  quality 
interference,  if  there  is  a  100  to  1  signal  field  intensity 
ratio. 


i 

i 

i 
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If  one  has  .14  of  an  intensity  unit  from  the  interfering 
station,  obviously  in  order  to  get  one  hundred  times  that  he 
must  be  at  a  distance  which  will  give  14  intensity  units  of 
signal  from  the  station  to  which  he  desires  to  listen. 

That  will  be  recognized  as  seven  times  the  |signal  in  in¬ 
tensity  units  to  which  we  have  assigned  the  designation  of 
good  service.  It  is  stronger,  in  fact,  than  the  ten  intensity 
units  signal  which  we  have  called  very  good,  j  As  a  result, 
the  interference  from  this  5,000  watt  station]  1,500  miles 
away  will  force  the  listener  to  move  up  well  within  the 
good  service  zone  of  his  Nearby  station  land,  in  fact, 
687  he  must  get  within  15  miles  of  the  first  5,000  watt 
station  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  its  signal  reason¬ 
ably  free  of  interference  from  the  distant  station  1,500 
miles  away. 

The  area,  then,  of  the  new  reduced  service  zcjne  produced 
by  the  first  station  is  only  700  square  miles  instead  of  32 
thousand  square  miles  which  the  same  station!  was  able  to 
serve  adequately  in  the  absence  of  the  interfering  5,000- 
watt  station  1,500  miles  awav. 

Another  illustration  based  on  different  distances  and  dif¬ 
ferent  powers  is  to  my  mind  equally  striking.  We  can 
begin  with  our  5,000  watt  station,  but  instead  of  limiting 
its  service  to  the  good  range,  we  consider  something  better 
than  the  rural  signal  of  .2  units,  but  something  less  than 
the  good  service  of  2  units,  namely,  .5  of  an  intensity  unit. 
If  one  is  satisfied — and  many  people  are,  particularly  in 
the  rural  districts — with  a  signal  of  .2  inten$ity  unit,  he 
will  be  quite  pleased  with  a  signal  of  .5  intensity  unit.  And 
such  a  signal  will  be  delivered  from  a  5,000-jwatt  station 
over  a  radius  of  approximately  400  miles.  TJie  good  sig¬ 
nal  of  two  intensity  units  of  course  will  still  be  delivered 
through  the  100-mile  radius,  but  for  300  miles  farther  there 
will  be  this  moderately  good  signal  delivered. 

Now  the  area  of  that  400-miles  circle  is  about  h  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  square  miles.  It  is  quite  a  sizeable  area.  j  Suppose  a 
set-up  serving  all  the  people  in  this  half  a  million  square 
miles  is  made  by  the  installation,  for  example^  of  a  5,000- 
watt  station  in  Chicago,  that  channel  being  protected  so 
that  no  interference  is  created  on  its  frequency  sufficiently 
strong  to  interfere  with  the  reception  of  this  half  intensity 
unit  signal.  Thus  the  people  in  the  half  a  million  square 
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mile  zone  are  given  a  fair  radio  service,  and  the  people 
within  the  100-mile  radius,  or  32,000  square  mile  zone,  are 
given  a  good  radio  service. 

Now  suppose  with  that  set-up  one  decides  to  permit  the 

operation  on  the  same  frequency  of  a  500-watt  station  2,000 

miles  away,  for  instance  in  Los  Angeles.  If  we  preserve 

the  same  ratio  of  100  in  field  intensitv  which  was  used  in 

* 

the  other  instance,  we  find  that  we  must  get  so  near  to 
our  Chicago  station  that  we  have  a  signal  of  3.7  in- 
688  tensity  units  from  it. 

Now  that  will  be  recognized  as  nearly  twice  the 
intensitv  of  signal  which  gave  the  good  service,  namelv 
nearly  twice  two,  in  the  absence  of  interference.  Such  an 
intensitv  will  onlv  give  a  moderate  service,  because  at  that 
intensitv  vou  will  still  hear  interference  from  the  Los  An- 

*  i 

geles  station  during  the  intervals  in  the  program  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  weak  pianissimo  passages  of  the  rendered  music 
from  Chicago. 

On  the  other  hand  to  get  suffieientlv  near  to  the  Chicago 
station  to  have  even  that  ratio  of  signal  field  intensities  vou 
must  move  to  within  20  miles  of  the  Chicago  transmitter, 
that  is  to  say,  into  a  cimde  which  lias  an  area  of  about 
1,250  square  miles,  and  you  would  now  get  in  Chicago,  by 
installing  on  the  same  wave  a  station  in  Los  Angeles  of 
500-watt  power,  a  service  area  of  1,250  square  miles  instead 
(on  the  basis  of  good  service)  of  32,000  square  miles  and 
fair  service  to  half  a  million  square  miles,  just  because 
you  have  duplicated  the  assignment  of  frequency  to  a  500- 
watt  station  in  Los  Angeles. 

Now  you  will  recall  that  1  said  it  was  more  economical 
to  duplicate  assignments  amongst  stations  of  approximately 
the  same  po'tfer  rather  than  stations  of  different  power. 

The  increase  of  power  in  Los  Angeles  from  500  to  5,000 
watts,  so  bringing  it  on  a  power  parity  with  Chicago,  will 
of  course  drive  in  the  service  range  of  the  Chicago  station 
still  farther,  but  instead  of  driving  it  in  as  the  500-watt 
station  did,  from  100  miles  down  to  20  miles,  it  will  drive 
it  in  to  15  miles,  so  that  if  you  are,  say  limiting  a  Chicago 
station  so  as  to  render  good  service  on  good  nights  20  miles 
by  the  erection  of  the  500-watt  station  on  the  West  Coast, 
vou  might  just  as  well  erect  a  5,000-watt  station  on  the 
West  Coast  and  limit  the  Chicago  station  to  15  miles,  which 
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will  still  cover  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  15- 
miles  service  to  your  Los  Angeles  station. 

689  Taking  a  5,000  watt  station  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
it  will  be  changed  in  proportion,  that  is  to  say,  one 

would  have  to  make  a  new  set  of  commutations,  but  the 
general  effect  is  exactly  the  same.  The  conclusion  one 
can  draw  from  any  of  these  cases  is  that  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  reduction  of  the  service  range  on  any  i  station  when 
another  station  is  assigned  to  the  same  channel  at  distances 
'which  will  cause  an  overlap  in  ranges  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  same  power  without  such  overlap. 

Now  this  chart  illustrates  the  Chicago-Los !  Angeles  case 
for  5,000  watts  and  500  watts.  The  large  blue  circle  is  the 
half  million  mile  circle  which  is  served  by  the  Chicago  sta¬ 
tion  on  a  free  channel.  It  is  served  on  a  fair  basis,  as  I 
have  said;  not  a  perfect  basis.  Really  good  service  is  had 
on  a  100-mile  circle,  but  it  is  a  service  that  will  satisfy,  and 
indeed  please  the  average  rural  listener.  It  i^  much  better 
than  he  gets  from  many  stations  to  which  he  now  listens. 

On  the  other  hand  when  (lie  500-watt  station  in  Los  An- 

i 

geles  is  started,  its  interference  is  such  in  this  zone  as  to 
compress  the  service  range  of  the  Chicago  station  to  an 
average  radius  of  20  miles. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  of  course,  that  tile  interfering 
service  range  is  egg  shaped,  so  that  away  frbm  a  Chicago 
station  one  can  hear  a  signal  at  a  little  more  than  20  miles, 
and  toward  Los  Angeles,  it  may  be  a  little  |  less  than  20 
miles,  but  the  difference  is  inconsiderable  wijth  respect  to 
the  distances  I  have  considered. 

Just  within  the  blue  band  people  will  coimjnence  to  say, 
6 ‘Well,  I  am  only  getting  fair  reception  most  of  the  time,7’ 
because  the  signal  is  interfered  with  by  fading,  noise  and 
by  static.  If  tliev  are  in  rural  communities!  they  will  be 
getting  fair  reception  most  of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand 
at  the  limit  of  20  miles  they  will  say,  “The  service  is  poor, 
because  I  am  getting  cross-talk.” 

690  As  to  whether  they  would  get  cross-talk  from  the 
500-watt  station  2,500  miles  away,  there  will  be  as 

soon  as  you  get  more  than  20  miles  out  of  Chicago,  on  good 
winter  nights,  and  there  will  be  stronger  heterodyning. 
Stations  on  the  West  Coast  are  heard  in  Chicago.  Not  as  a 
general  rule,  but  wo  are  talking  about  heterodyning,  quality- 
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interference,  and  occasional  cross-talk.  We  are  talking 
about  the  sort  of  interference  that  will  start  a  listener  com¬ 
plaining.  Now  T  am  giving  you  this  as  a  basis  of  the  best 
type  of  set-up,  that  is  all.  Meanwhile  the  effect  on  this  5,000 
and  this  500-watt  station  there  will  be  that  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  will  be  so  badlv  reduced,  that  while  I  have  not  com- 
puted  it,  I  doubt  that  one  will  get  satisfactory  service  from 
it  a  matter  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile  or  so  from  the  trans¬ 
mitter. 

(Map  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Caldwell  received 
and  marked  Commission’s  Exhibit  107.) 

691  Cross-examination. 

Bv  Mr.  Reichmann : 

«• 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  me  just  the  method  you  pursued 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  on  different  scientific  facts 
specifically  as  to  the  service  area  of  a  station  of  a  certain 
number  of  watts,  and  the  interference  area  ?  A.  I  explained 
all  those  in  considerable  detail  as  1  went  along.  That  is  to 
say,  I  pointed  out  that  our  definitions  of  service  might  vary 
among  ourselves,  that  the  assumption  of  circular  distribu¬ 
tion  would  certainly  vary  with  different  geographical  loca¬ 
tions,  that  the  amount  of  absorption  present  differed  from 
time  to  time,  both  as  to  the  day  and  the  year,  and  I  tried  to 
make  that  as  clear  as  I  could  in  a  rather  extensive  state¬ 
ment  before  T  gave  any  figures. 

Now,  I  think  T  gave  all  the  groundwork  for  the  figures. 
The  only  thing,  perhaps,  that  you  would  like  to  have  in 
addition  to  that  is  the  actual  relation  between  field  strength, 
power  and  distance,  and  the  field  strength  in  every  case  is 
equal  to  a  constant  times  the  square  of  the  power  divided 
by  the  distance.  You  can  compute  any  of  these  relations 
from  that. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  mathematical  formula  by 
which  you  finallv  determine  each  and  everv  one  of  these 
facts?  A.  We  have  an  empirical  formula  which  is  based 
upon  work,  first  done  by  Hertz,  and  which  has  since  been 
conducted  by  many  investigators,  probably  hundreds  in 
number.  It  is  not  a  theoretical  formula,  but  is  a  practical 
formula,  which  relates  to  observations  that  have  been  made 
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over  literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of  measure- 

692  ments.  It  is  based  upon  that,  and  it  isj  the  best  gen¬ 
eral  relation  that  engineers  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

It  does  not  purport  to  cover  every  case  because  of  the 
variations  I  have  spoken  about,  but  it  does  purport  to  be 
and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  best  relation  [which  can  be 
stated  generally.  It.  has  been  reduced  to  a  written  scientific 
statement. 

! 

i 

693  Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Charles  jE.  Campbell, 

representing  Station  WKBO: 

| 

I  have  never  made  a  physical  test  of  comparison  of  op¬ 
eration  between  a  50,000  watt  station  in  New  York  and  a 
thousand  watt  station  on  the  west  coast.  I  arrive  at  my 
figure  that  there  would  be  interference  by  the  relation  of 
field  strength  and  a  knowledge  of  what  the  I  relative  field 
strengths  will  produce  by  way  of  interference^  again  on  the 
average  basis.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have|  ever  made  a 
test  between  a  5, 000- watt  station  in  New  York  and  a  1,000- 
watt  station  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  have  heard  the  beats 
produced  in  a  New  York  station  by  interference  from 
across  the  Continent,  but  just  what  the  instance  is  and  just 
what  the  powers  were,  I  cannot  tell  you.  When  I  made  that 
test  I  was  located  either  at  Lvnbrook,  Long  Island,  or 
Forest  Hills,  New  York,  or  Northport,  Long  Island,  at  all 
three  of  which  places  I  have  lived  during  various  portions 
of  the  past  five  years.  As  to  whether  I  know!  that  there  is 
a  station  in  Newark,  New  Jersey  of  the  call  letters  WOP, 
I  know  that  there  is  a  station  located  on  the  flats  just 
across  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York,  known  as  WOP. 
I  don’t  remember  whether  I  ever  heard  any  heterodyne  on 
WOP.  At  Forest  Hills  certainlv  there  is  none  during  the 
summer  time.  Whether  there  is  anv  in  the  winter 

694  time  or  not,  I  don’t  recall. 

As  to  your  statement  that  I  made  no  physical  tests 
on  this,  outside  of  the  theoretical  tests,  I  object  to  your  use 
of  the  words  “theoretical  tests”  because  of  ^he  fact  that 
these  relations  which  I  have  used  are  all  based | upon  a  large 
number  of  practical  tests,  which  I  personally  did  not  make 
in  the  application  of  broadcasting,  but  in  which! I  cooperated 
in  the  original  scon  cruiser  measurements  of  the  Navy 
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.Department.  If  this  were  a  formula  derived  in  the  way 
you  have  in  mind  T  would  he  the  first  to  characterize  it  as 
a  theoretical  formula.  But  since  it  is  an  empirical  formula, 
which  reflects  measurements  and  does  agree  with  theory 
fully  (as  all  good  practice  does)  T  do  not  like  to  have  you 
reflect  upon  its  value  as  an  average  basis  by  calling  it  a 
purely  theoretical  formula.  Tt  is  true  that  man-made  in¬ 
terferences  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  one  must  consider  field  strength  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  he  desires  to  listen  to. 


Cross-examination  bv  Mr.  E.  W.  Dannals,  represent¬ 
ing  Stations  WGCP,  WBBC,  and  WWRL: 


695  Q.  Some  mention  has  been  made  that  some  of  your 
formula  is  taken  from  a  book  of  several  years'  stand¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  many  of  your  formula  are 
taken  from  a  book  as  far  back  as  1868,  and  are  still  effective 
as  to  electro-magnetic  power?  A.  The  formula  as  to 
electro-magnetic  power  and  field  intensity  goes  back  to 
Hertz’s  work,  and  has  been  checked  time  and  time  again. 
Some  of  those  principles  were  checked  by  Maxwell  before 
electro-magnetic  waves  were  known.  I  think  he  wrote  in 
1868,  but  have  forgotten  the  date. 


696  Dr.  J.  H.  Dellinger,  called  as  a  witness,  testified 
as  follows : 


Direct  examination. 

Bv  Mr.  L.  G.  Caldwell: 

* 

My  name  is  J.  II.  Dellinger  and  I  live  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland,  and  am  by  occupation  a  physicist,  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  United  States 
Government,  and  have  held  that  position  for  twenty-one 
years. 

I  am  Chief  of  the  Radio  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards;  have  been  engaged  in  radio  work  at  the  Bureau  since 
1911,  and  am  the  author  of  numerous  articles  and  treatises 
on  radio  science  and  engineering:  was  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  in  1925.  I  participated  in 
preparing  the  agenda  for  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
Fourth  National  Radio  Conference.  I  have  represented 
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the  United  States  in  various  international!  radio  confer¬ 
ences,  and  in  my  capacity  as  Chief  of  the  ftadio  Section 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  have  engaged  ini  various  radio 
work,  such  as  radio  measurements  and  design,  conduct 
of  research  on  radio  wave  phenomena,  and j  have  assisted 
the  various  government  departments  in  various  radio  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  they  are  concerned.  ! 

697  I  have  been  present  during  Mr.  Hogan’s  testimony, 
and  cooperated  with  him  in  the  calculation  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  to  which  he  testified  with  reference  to  the  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  of  signals  in  nuisance  areas  of  stations 
with  particular  powers.  It  is  my  testimony  that  those  figures 
are  correct,  and  that  tliev  are  conservative  in  this  sense.  I 

should  sav  that  the  distances  to  which  those  calculations 
* 

lead  are  distinctly  maxima  for  desired  signal  intensity. 
Mr.  Hogan  pointed  this  out,  but  I  think  it  perhaps  deserves 
emphasis,  that  those  figures  apply  to  the  easel  of  night  time 
reception  during  the  principal  radio  months  of  the  year, 
and  that  in  all  other  cases  the  distances  of  reception  are 
less.  Those  figures  are  conservative,  also,  in  this  sense, 
that  the  calculations  of  the  distances  reached  or  hetero¬ 


dyne  interference,  on  the  other  hand,  give  distances  which 
are  minimum;  that  is  to  say,  they  represent  jour  belief  as 
to  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation,  but  if  jthey  are  not 
correct  the  chances  are  that  the  distances  to  which  the 
heterodyne  interference  carries  are  greatef  than  those 
stated*  I  agree  with  his  testimony  as  to  the  comparative 


areas  that  are  served  by  a  station  of  5,000  watts  on  a  clear 
signal  and  great  stations  of  varying  powers  that  duplicate 


on  the  same  channel. 


698  By  Mr.  L.  G.  Caldwell : 


Q.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  offer  on  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  which  Mr.  Hogan  covered,  that  might  serve  as  a 
further  illustration  in  addition  to  what  he  has  covered? 
A.  On  one  point  I  might  perhaps  clear  up  the  basis  of  the 
formulas  which  were  the  basis  of  much  of  j\lr.  Hogan's 
calculations,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  questioned.  Those 
formulas  represent,  as  I  said,  as  far  as  sigiial  intensity 
or  reception  goes,  the  maximum  distances  or  distances 
under  good  conditions.  That  means  distances  obtained  at 
times  when  there  is  no  effect  of  absorption  of  Energy,  when 

i 

i 

i 

i 

l 
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a  signal  goes  out  without  material  energy  absorption. 
At  all  other  times,  daytime,  and  so  forth,  there  is  great 
absorption,  and  there  will  be  cases  where  the  distances  are 
verv,  verv  much  less  than  the  values  given  by  those  cal- 
dilations.  The  reason  that  those  formulas  and  calculations 
nevertheless  give  a  reasonable  working  basis  and  an  aver¬ 
age  picture  which  is  worthy  of  use  as  a  basis  of  action 
is  that  experiments  have  shown  that  even  badly  fading 
signals  at  night  have  an  average  field  intensity  which  is 
constant  in  a  given  place,  and  that  even  fading  signals 
have  an  intensity  which  varies  between  this  maximum  value 
I  spoke  of  and  practically  nothing;  and  it  turns  out  that 
the  average  value  for  a  given  distance  of  received  fading 
signals  is  approximately  one  half  of  the  maximum  unab¬ 
sorbed  values.  We  have  established  that  in  work  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  that  consideration  applied  to 
the  well  known  transmission  formulas,  based  on  experiment 
to  which  Mr.  Hogan  referred,  is  the  basis  of  those  cal¬ 
culations.  In  making  those  calculations  it  is  true  that  there 
was  taken  into  consideration  one  half  of  the  absorbed 
value. 

(Same  objection  is  made  by  Mr.  Reiehman  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  was  made  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hogan,  and  the 
same  ruling  thereon.) 

699  Cross-examination. 

Bv  Mr.  Reiehman: 

As  to  when  that  formula  was  first  annunciated,  I  should 
say  the  basic  formula  upon  which  this  was  based,  was 
formulated  about  1888.  At  that  time  thev  were  dealing 
very  little  with  any  degree  of  power.  There  is  definite 
scientific  literature  on  the  check  of  this  formula  up  through 
the  gradations  of  using  great  power.  There  are  several 
articles  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers.  As  to  whether  they 
were  all  based  on  mathematical  calculations  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  formula,  or  did  they  deal  with  actual  laboratory  tests 
of  the  results  of  broadcasting  power  at  distances  so  as  to 
show  in  specific  instances,  or  have  they  data  on  the  number 
of  experiments  showing  the  service  area  and  the  inter¬ 
ference  area,  or  is  it  all  based  on  a  mathematical  calcula- 
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tion.  The  articles  I  had  in  mind  are  based  ;on  measure¬ 
ments.  They  are  based  on  measurements  of  specific  inter¬ 
ference  in  specific  localities  as  between  specific  stations. 
In  those  articles  they  implicitly  arrive  at  the  same  for¬ 
mulas  for  service  and  interference  areas  that!  I  do.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  any  of  those  that  I  have  in  j  mind  do  ex¬ 
plicitly.  I  do  not  recall  how  many  tests  were ’made  by  the 
writers  of  those  articles,  but  believe  the  articles  themselves 
bring  that  out.  I  recall  the  author  of  one  of;  the  articles 
by,  I  think,  Bown  and  Gilette  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company.  So  far  as  the  authenticity  of  it, 
outside  of  the  authorship,  the  articles  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  are  published  only 
after  careful  examination  by  a  suitable  qualified  commit¬ 
tee.  I  know  who  is  on  those  committees.  I  happen  to. 
be  the  chairman  of  it  this  year.  I  was  not  the  chairman 
when  those  reports  came  out.  I  do  not  recall;  who  was  on 
the  committee  when  those  articles  were  written,  nor  do  I 
recall  any  of  the  membership.  | 

700  Bv  Mr.  Horn: 

* 

As  to  whether  there  is  a  side  band  attached  ’ to  the  wave 
in  the  air  itself  or  only  in  the  recording  device,  such  as 
the  receiving  set, — there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
in  the  air  as  well  as  the  apparatus.  j 

By  Mr.  Campbell:  j 

I  concur  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hogan,  on  one  5,000- 
watt  station  on  one  wave.  I  have  not  made ,  any  checks 
on  heterodyning  between  a  5,000-watt  station;  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  and  one  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  arrived  at  my 
figures  by  the  calculations  which  have  been!  mentioned 
and  by  general  knowledge  of  such  effects,  based  partly  on 
measurements  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  partly 
on  publications  and  partly  on  discussions  with  other  people 
who  have  done  similar  work.  In  some  cases  those  discus¬ 
sions  had  been  had  with  people  who  have  actually  made  a 
physical  test.  I  think  they  would  testify  to  that.  I  can’t 
name  any  of  the  people  who  would  testify  to  that. 

i 

701  By  Mr.  Bourland: 

i 

Mr.  Hogan  and  I  collaborated  on  these  figures  that  Mr. 
Hogan  submitted.  I  cannot  tell  you  specifically  what  he 


i 

j 
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did  and  what  I  did.  We  considered  quite  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  or  factors  entering  into  the  question.  Mr.  Hogan 
did  the  arithmetic.  I  checked  part  of  it. 

Q.  As  1  understood  you  to  say,  the  figures  were  prepared 
in  accordance  with  this  formula  rather  than  any  personal 
investigation  that  either  of  you  made;  that  is  to  say,  you 
did  not  start  out  and  check  any  stations  or  check  the  in- 
terference  between  any  stations  as  the  basis  of  preparing 
these  figures?  A.  Not  for  the  specific  purpose  of  prepar¬ 
ing  these  figures  for  this  hearing. 

702  Prof.  C.  M.  Jansky,  Jr.,  called  as  a  witness  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  testified  as 

follows : 

Direct  examination. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell : 

My  name  is  C.  M.  Jansky,  Jr.,  and  I  live  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  I  am  temporarily  in  Washington  this  summer. 
I  am  Associate  Professor  of  Radio  Engineering,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  consulting  engineer.  I  am  in  charge 
of  the  Radio  Engineering  work  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  My  experience  in  matters  of  radio  is  as  follows: 
I  first  began  my  work  in  radio  in  1916  while  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  I  was  graduated  from  that 
institution  in  1917,  and  obtained  the  Masters  Degree  in 
1919.  Since  1920,  January  1st,  I  have  been  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  have  had  charge  of  the  radio 
work  at  that  University.  During  this  period  of  time  I 
have  acted  as  a  consulting  engineer  for  numerous  organi¬ 
zations,  among  them  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washburn-Crosby  Company, 
Sears-Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago  Tribune,  the 

703  Petroleum  Industry 

Cross-examination. 

Bv  Mr.  Reichmann: 

Mr.  Reichmann :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
same  legal  objections  to  this  testimony  that  I  made  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hogan  and  Dr.  Dallinger. 
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Chairman  Robinson :  The  same  ruling. 

The  Witness :  There  are  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  receiving  sets  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  that  are  outside  of  the  normal  daylight  service 
area  of  any  broadcasting  station,  based  on  such  standards 
of  service  as  I  have  been  able  to  set  up  in  surveying  that 
territory.  1  would  not  say  that  they  have  plenty  of  night 
service.  I  say  they  must  rely  entirely  on  night!  time  broad¬ 
casting  service  for  the  use  of  their  receiving  sets.  Yes, 
I  do  think  a  5000-watt  station  put  in  Los  Angeles  or  in 
Texas  or  in  New  York  City,  each  on  a  cleared  channel, 
would  contribute  very  much  service  to  the  peqple  in  those 
states, — nighttime  service.  Did  you  mention  Los  Angeles? 
Might  I  correct  my  answer  to  that?  On  the  basis  of  my 
own  experience  I  would  say  that  less  service  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  station  at  Los  Angeles,  but  if;  the  station 
were  of  the  power  you  have  indicated  a  considerable  serv¬ 
ice  wmild  be  obtained  from  that  station,  under1:  good  night¬ 
time  conditions.  As  to  how  manv  nights  a  vear  I  think 
we  would  be  able  to  get  music  satisfactorily,;  that  is,  as 
good  as  they  would  get  from  WCCO  at  night,  well,  of 
course  any  answers  to  that  question  are  bound  to  be  ap¬ 
proximate  answers.  Based  upon  the  great  variations  that 
exist  in  the  nighttime  conditions.  As  I  stated  before,  under 
nighttime  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  late  | fall,  winter 
and  early  spring,  distance  becomes  relatively  an  un- 
704  important  factor  and  a  broadcast  listener  may  re¬ 
ceive  better  broadcast  service,  and  I  have  actually 
known  where  he  did  receive  better  broadcast  service,  from 
a  station  on  a  higher  power,  or  a  station  qf  moderate 
power,  500  to  1000  miles  away,  than  he  did  from  a  station 
100  miles  away.  He  might  conceivably  get  fair  reception 
from  a  station  2000  miles  away.  Yes,  I  have;  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  radio  industry  for  a  long  time.  As  to 
knowing  of  manv  cases  where  the  ordinarv  radio  user, 
man  or  woman,  layman,  has  gotten  steady  service  out  of 
a  station  1500  to  2000  miles  away — I  would  not;  say  steady 
service  from  any  particular  station,  because  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  on  one  night  a  person  will  get  a  very 
excellent  program  from  a  station  a  thousand  miles  away, 
and  the  next  night  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory  program  from  that  station,  and  yet  lie  might  re- 
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eeive  a  satisfactory  program  from  another  station  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  in  another  direction.  As  to  it  being  a 
fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  thrill  of  distance  get¬ 
ting,  an  ordinary  radio  fan  will  take  a  fairly  good  program 
from  his  local  or  regional  station  rather  than  to  bring  in  a 
station  with  its  uncertainties  2000  miles  away — it  is  a  fact 
that  he  will  take  a  relatively  good  program  regardless  of 
distance,  and  it  is, a  fact  conceivably,  and  I  know  of  many 
cases  where  the  station  from  which  he  gets  a  good  program 
is  farther  awav  than  his  nearby  station.  As  to  our  dis- 
cussion  of  the  case  of  a  5000-watt  station  in  Los  Angeles, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  one  on  the  east  coast,  and  as  to 
whether  the  interference  area  is  the  area  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  live  who  get  rather  a  doubtful  service  at  any  rate  if 
there  were  only  one  station  on  the  coast — I  cannot  agree 
to  that.  I  know  of  many  listeners  in  many  locations 
throughout  the  Middle  West  who  listen  to  stations  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  limited  extent  to  stations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  whose  enjoyment  of  a  radio  receiver  is  seriously 
impaired  by  the  heterodyne  interference,  or  has  been  im¬ 
paired,  because  those  stations  are  in  general  the  stations 
that  they  hear.  As  to  whether  where  we  have  heterodyning 
between  two  stations  that  only  destroys  the  reception  re¬ 
sults  on  that  one  frequency — in  general  yes,  although  the 
fact  that  the  two  stations  are  not  on  the  same  frequency 
may  mean  that  one  is  overlapping  to  a  certain  extent 
705  another  frequency.  If  there  are  two  stations  on 
one  frequency  and  they  heterodyne,  they  only  de¬ 
stroy  reception  on  that  one  frequency,  yes. 

Q.  And  if  that  one  is  destroyed  there  are  88  frequencies 
left?  A.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  interfering  station 
were  removed  5000  cycles  from  the  other  station  it  would 
be  on  the  adjacent  channel  and  would  interfere  with  it. 
As  to  it  being  a  fact  that  it  brings  about  that  result  on 
that  one  channel — beyond  the  limited  situation  that  I  stated 
previously,  that  is  true.  Do  you  mean  there  would  still 
be  88  or  87  channels  available  one  way  or  another?  As 
to  having  any  additional  data  to  add  to  these  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  service  fields  and  the  interference  fields 
given  by  Mr.  Hogan  and  Dr.  Dellinger,  outside  of  the 
Heinrich  Hertz  and  the  Telephone  engineer — my  state- 
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ments  have  been  based  frankly  upon  the  surveys  made  in 
the  actual  field,  that  accord  quite  generally  with  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Hogan.  Although  of  course  yqu  cannot  al- 
wavs  have,  in  fact,  rarelv  will  have  a  certain  distribution 
in  field  intensity.  I  have  not  studied  interference  between 
two  200- watt  stations,  not  specifically.  Xojt  specifically 
to  my  knowledge  have  I  studied  interference  j  between  two 
250-watt  stations,  nor  interference  between  |  two  specific 
500-watt-  stations.  j 

i 

Commissioner  Lafount :  Assuming  there  afe  35  broad¬ 
casting  stations  with  a  power  of  from  15000  to!  50000  watts, 
scattered  geographically  all  over  the  United;  States,  how 
many  of  those  stations  could  be  heard  by  the  listener  with 
the  average  five-tube  receiving  set  if  he  was  removed  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  any  one  of  those  stations, 
but  still  remained  in  the  United  States?  A.  Your  figures 
were  35  stations?  May  I  pick  as  far  a  location;  as  possible  ? 
In  average  winter  reception,  on  a  particular  night  he  might 
be  able  to  hear,  I  would  say,  some  15  to  20.  But  averaged 
over  a  number  of  nights,  that  is  for  a  two  weeks’  period 
in  the  winter,  he  would  probably  hear  the  mo^t  of  them. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  He  would  have  to  have  a  pretty  good  re¬ 
ceiving  set  to  receive  15  on  adjacent  channels?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Mr.  Reiclimann:  How  about  20  such  stations,  how  could 
you  spot  them  around  the  United  States  to  give' the  greatest 
service,  and  if  you  did  that  how  many  would  the  aver- 
706  age  listener  in  the  United  States  be  able  to  get  on  a 
winter  night?  A.  I  would  not  on  short  notice  try 
to  spot  them  around  the  United  States.  As  to  my  estimat¬ 
ing  on  20  stations — 1  would  take  the  same  percentage  as 
on  35.  The  figures  are  only  approximate,  of  j  course. 

Mr.  Bourland:  Did  you  understand  from  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  question  that  he  was  referring  to  stations  upon  the 
same  channel  ? 

Commissioner  Lafount :  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  mean  that. 

The  Witness:  No. 

Mr.  Reichmann:  He  meant  cleared  channels',  I  think. 

George  E.  Strong:  You  stated  that  distance  did  not  mean 
anything  at  night  in  the  winter  time.  A.  Xo,  1 1 did  not  say 
that  it  did  not  mean  anything,  but  that  it  was  relatively 
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unimportant  as  compared  with  other  factors.  As  to  my 
stating-  that  it  might  be  possible  to  hear  a  station  of  less 
power  several  hundred  miles  away  while  it  would  be  hard 
to  hear  a  station  of  greater  power,  say,  fifty  miles  away, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  said  anything  about  power.  But 
assuming  that  the  station  is  of  the  same  power. 


Q.  Why  would  that  be  true?  A.  That  is  a  pretty  large 


order. 


We  know  that  the  situation  does  exist  and  that 


there  are  a  number  possible  explanations.  It  is  associated, 
I  think,  with  the  phenomena  of  fading.  1  would  not  say 
that  the  phenomena  of  fading  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  number  of  stations  you  can  put  on  a  particular  channel. 
It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  your  satisfactory  reception 
of  a  station.  As  to  my  referring  to  the  amount  of  inter¬ 
ference  on  winter  nights  and  under  approximately  ideal 
conditions  in  the  summer  time  with  regard  to  the  smaller 
stations  and  what  the  situation  is  with  regard  to  the  local 


station  and  the  distant  station,  —  in  much  of  this  territory 


the  situation  is  much  the  same  in  the  summer  time  as  it 


is  in  winter,  except  that  the  general  receiving  conditions 
are  not  as  good  and  manv  listeners  do  not  use  their  re- 
ceiving  sets  nearly  so  much.  In  daytime  reception,  yes, 
but  there  is  no  great  difference  between  winter  and  sum¬ 


mer.  In  my  opinion  you  cannot  hear  our  distant  programs 
as  well  in  the  summer  at  night  as  vou  can  in  the  winter  at 


night.  No,  that  was  not  my  testimony.  Static  and 
707-743  atmospherics  are  a  considerably  more  important 
facto*  in  the  summer  time.  Many  of  these  people 
of  the  Middle  West  of  course  have  to  reply  upon  local  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  summer  time  for  their  reception.  Those  who 
are  sufficiently  close  to  a  low-powered  station  to  receive 
the  signal  do,  and  those  too  far  away  from  the  station  to 
receive  the  daylight  service  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  can  get  under  other  conditions.  Well,  this  entire 
problem  of  serving  the  rural  listener  who  is  removed  from 
broadcasting  stations  by  a  considerable  distance  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  one,  and  it  is  never  satisfactory.  1  do  not  call 
conditions  that  exist  at  night  in  the  winter  time  from  the 
standpoint  of  receiving  good  programs  nearly  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  conditions  for  the  man  who  lives  in  a  city  relatively 
close  to  a  high-powered  station  and  can  always  rely  upon 
getting  reception.  As  to  having  better  reception  in  the 
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winter  time  in  huge  skyscrapers  and  buildings  like  that, 
he  will  have  better  distance  reception  and  that  is  all  that 
lie  has.  In  the  winter  time  he  will  not  havejbetter  recep¬ 
tion  than  the  man  who  lives  within  the  near  range  of  a 
high  quality  service  area  of  a  station  such  as!  the  listeners 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  other  cities  have,  for  the 
field  intensity  laid  down  by  broadcasting  stations  is  equal 

to  the  two-millo-volts  and  greater.  i 

! 

(After  considerable  discussion  off  the  record  the  witness 
began  to  make  a  statement,  which  Mr.  Caldwall  asked  to 
be  taken  by  the  reporter.) 

i 

The  Witness:  I  do  not  wish  to  state  that  die  listener  re¬ 
lies  entirely  on  the  distant  stations.  The  picture  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  present  is  of  the  listener  who  is  removed  possibly 
150  to  200  miles  from  any  particular  broadcasting  station. 
During  an  evening  he  is  likely  to  adjust  his  receiving  set 
first  to  one  station  and  then  to  another,  somewhat  regard¬ 
less  of  location,  although,  of  course,  he  will  listen  to  the 
nearbv  stations  more  often  when  their  signals; are  satisfac- 
lory.  1  do  not  know  whether  T  have  answered!  the  question 
or  not.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  the  iNew  Yorker 
tunes  in  only  local  stations  is  the  fact  that  Njsw  York  has 
so  manv  stations  he  cannot  get  anvthing*  else,  i  I  would  not 

Cl5 

be  prepared  to  state  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  ^he  only  one. 
T  think  it  is  true,  in  general,  that  a  listener  tends  to  tune 
to  the  loudest  signal,  other  things  being  equal. 

i 
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Beneficial  Activities  of  American  Trade-Unions. 

i 

Chapter  I. — Introduction  and  Summary. 

i 

It  is  generally  known  that  labor  organizations  have  grad¬ 
ually  extended  their  scope,  in  many  cases  far  beyond  the 
original  rather  restricted  field  of  concern  for  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions.  But  it  is  believed  that  few  per¬ 
sons,  except  students  of  the  labor  movement,  have  a  reali- 
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zation  of  the  ramifications  and  extent  of  trade-union  activi¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  the  attempt  of  the  present  study  to  bring 
together  data  on  some  of  the  less  well-known  ventures  of 
labor  organizations,  as  well  as  to  show  what  the  unions 
are  doing  for  their  members  in  various  ways,  apart  from 
their  strictlv  economic  struggle  for  the  betterment  of  earn- 
ings,  working  hours,  and  general  working  conditions. 
Workers’  education  was  not  covered  in  this  survey,  for  the 
work  of  the  labor  movement  in  that  field  is  so  varied  and 
extensive  as  to  form  in  itself  a  separate  study. 

After  collective  bargaining  is  gained  by  the  organization 
the  provision  of  “benefits”  is  usually  the  next  step.  Then 
may  be  undertaken  measures  intended  to  improve  the  work¬ 
ers’  economic  position,  such  as  the  establishment  of  labor 
banks,  credit  unions  from  which  members  may  obtain  loans, 
building  and  loan  associations,  legal  aid  departments;  con¬ 
struction  of  homes:  supply  of  services  or  goods  by  such 
means  as  mail-order  buying,  cooperative  stores,  etc.  Or 
unions  may  take  social  or  protective  measures,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  various  kinds  of  insurance,  of  definite 
health  services,  etc.,  or  educational  or  recreational  activi¬ 
ties.  Finally,  as  conditions  in  the  industry  become  more  or 
less  stablized  and  the  union  ceases  to  have  to  fight  for  its 
existence,  union  leaders  have  greater  leisure  to  consider 
broader  problems,  those  of  the  industry  and  even  of  society 
in  general.  At  the  unemployment  conference  sponsored  by 
organized  labor,  which  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1927,  one 
labor  representative  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that 
“the  time  has  passed  when  trade-unions  could  confine  their 
efforts  to  strictly  organizational  matters,  and  every  union 
should  now  have  its  affairs  so  arranged  that  its  officers  will 
have  time,  to  devote  to  the  big  economic*  and  industrial 
issues,  such  as  unemployment.” 

There  are  still  a  number  of  labor  unions  which  regard  all 
union  activities  aside  from  collective  bargaining  for  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions,  the  payment  of  strike  and 
745  lockout  benefits,  and  possibly  of  death  benefits,  as 
“frills”  quite  secondary  to  the  real  purpose  of  trade- 
unions  and  which  they  would  do  better  to  leave  alone.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  prosperous 
and  progressive  the  union  the  greater  its  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
tend1  the  field  of  its  service  to  the  members.  The  ad- 
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vantages  placed  at  the  service  of  the  members  rebound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  organization  as  such  as  AVell  as  to  the 
membership,  for  they  serve  as  an  added  inducement  toward 
joining  the  organization  besides  increasing  the  solidarity 
of  the  membership. 

j 

General  Welfare  Activities. 

i 

The  great  majority  of  labor  organizations  mqke  provision 
to  assist  their  members  in  meeting  the  calamities  of  death, 
illness,  or  accident.  This  may  be  done  through  the  medium 
of  either  insurance  or  what  are  generally  known  as  trade- 
union  “benefits.”  The  necessities  arising  from  a  strike  or 
lockout  are  usually  those  first  provided  for.  After  that  the 
union  may  furnish  relief  in  case  of  death  ofi  the  member 
or  his  wife  or  in  case  he  becomes  incapacitated  for  work 
because  of  injury  or  sickness.  Of  these,  death  is  the  emer¬ 
gency  most  often  provided  for,  though  sickness  and  dis¬ 
ability  also  frequently  receive  assistance.  A  few  unions 
have  even  assumed  the  responsibility  of  making  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  surviving  family  after  a  member’s  death. 
Some  unions  pay  cash  benefits  to  members  found  to  be 
suffering  from  tuberculosis,  or  pay  for  their  treatment  in  a 
sanatorium;  others  which  do  not  pay  benefits  ifor  this  dis¬ 
ease  malm  regular  or  occasional  contributions  to  private 
sanatoriums,  with  the  understanding  that  their  members 
shall  be  entitled  to  treatment  if  needed.  Others  pay  for 
certain  disablements  peculiar  or  common  to  the;  trade.  Even 
those  labor  organizations  which  have  no  regular  benefits 
often  have  a  “benevolent”  or  “relief”  fund  from  which,  in 
special  cases,  deserving  members  may  receive  assistance  in 
times  of  financial  stress.  These  benefits  paid  jby  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  are  in  a  great  many  cases  supple¬ 
mented  by  similar  benefits  paid  by  the  locals.  ; 

A  few  organizations  provide  annuities  for  members  who, 
by  reason  of  advancing  age,  illness,  or  disability,  are  unable 
to  continue  at  the  trade,  and  several  of  the  larger  interna¬ 
tional  unions  also  maintain  homes  for  their  aged  members, 
the  superannuated  unionist  being  given  a  choice  between 
the  pension  and  residence  at  the  home.  Only  Well-financed 
unions  can  afford  to  pay  such  benefits,  howqver,  for  the 
constantlv  mounting  costs  make  the  burden  of  a  pension 
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system  prohibitive  for  all  but  the  largest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  organizations. 

Since  all  of  these  services  cost  money  and  all  of  the  rev- 
enues  of  labor  organizations  must  come  from  the  members, 
it  follows  that  the  number  and  amount  of  benefits  reflect  in 
great  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  and  consequently 
of  the  organization.  Everywhere  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  expansion  and  increase  of  benefits  where  the  funds  of 
the  union  will  warrant.  Unions  in  declining  trades  or  in 
those  suffering  from  depression,  on  the  other  hand,  are  gen¬ 
erally  decreasing  benefits  or  abolishing  them  altogether. 

The  amounts  paid  last  year  in  benefits  and  insurance  by 
73  international  organizations  alone  totaled  nearly  $25,- 
000,000.  If  to  this  be  added  the  more  than  $3,000,000 
746  paid  in  old-age  pensions,  some  half  million  dollars  1 
for  maintenance  of  union  homes  for  the  aged,  the 
amounts  (not  known)  paid  in  unemployment  benefits,  and 
the  sums  paid  in  benefits  by  local  unions,  it  is  seen  that 
labor  organizations  are  providing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
assistance  to  their  less  fortunate  members. 

The  death  benefits  of  individual  international  unions 
range  in  amount  from  $20  to  $1,500,  and  disability  benefits 
from  $50  to  $800.  The  weekly  benefits  payable  in  case  of 
sickness  range  in  amount  from  $4  to  $10,  and  in  time  from 
7  to  16  weeks  per  year.  Old-age  pensions  paid  range  from 
$5  to  $70  per  month;  in  cases  where  the  old-age  pension  is 
really  a  lump-sum  benefit,  not  a  continuing  annuity,  the 
amount:  ranges  from  $50  to  $800. 

Few  of  the  trade-union  benefit  funds  are  on  an  actuarial 
basis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  certain  amount,  esti¬ 
mated  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure  for  benefits,  is 
added  to  the  dues;  if  this  proves  to  be  insufficient  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  increased.  In  actual  practice  many  organizations 
have  accumulated  in  this  wav  funds  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  sufficient  to  cover  any  liabilities  for  benefits.  Others 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  or  have  failed  to  take  into  ac¬ 


count  the  increasing  need  for  money  with  the  result  that 
they  find  their  funds  in  a  precarious  situation  as  regards 
future  payments.  This  uncertain  stability  of  benefit  funds 


lias  led  a  number  of  labor  organizations  either  to  drastic  re- 


1  Four  homes  only:  two  just  started:  one.  data  not  available. 
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organization  of  their  systems  on  an  actuarial  basis  or  to  the 
substitution  of  group  or  other  kinds  of  insurance. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  tp  evaluate  the 
financial  stability  of  the  funds  from  which  these  trade-union 
benefits  are  paid.  The  organs  of  some  of  the  labor  organi¬ 
zations  which  pay  benefits  state  frankly  that!  the  condition 
of  their  fund  is  bad  and  that  if  benefits  are  to  be  continued 
the  amounts  must  be  decreased  or  the  rate  of  contribution 
raised.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  union  has  found  the 
contributions  insufficient  to  cover  the  increasing  cost  and 

I 

lias  either  reduced  the  benefit  or  discontinued;  it  altogether. 
In  some  cases  this  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  basis  of 
the  scheme  itself  but  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry  causing  a  decrease  ill  members  or 
unemployment  among  them.  j 

A  gradually  evolving  tendency  appears  to!  be  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  responsibility  for  certain  conditions  onto  the  em¬ 
ployer.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Although  labor  organizations 
do  what  they  can  to  prevent  loss  of  employment  by  their 
members,  exert  themselves  to  find  them  other  positions, 
and  in  certain  instances  either  pay  cash  benefits  or  excuse 
payment  of  dues  during  the  period  of  enforced  idleness, 
many  feel  that  this  is  a  burden  that  the  industry,  not  the 
employees  nor  their  organization,  should  bear.  In  some 
industries,  especially  the  needle  trades  and  the  cap  indutrv, 
the  union  has  been  successful  in  shifting  the  burden  of  un¬ 
employment  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
employer.  A  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  which  is  borne  entirely  by  the  employer  has  been 
secured  in  the  cap  and  felt-hat  industries  of  New  York  City. 
For  the  past  five  years  a  contributory  system  borne  equally 
by  employers  and  workers  has  been  in  j  operation  in 
747  the  men's  clothing  industry  of  Chicago!.2  Its  exten¬ 
sion  to  the  Rochester  market  has  just  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  new  agreement  between  the  clothing  manu¬ 
facturers  of  that  citv  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
crs,  while  in  New  York  City  the  provision  incorporated  into 
the  agreement  several  vears  ago  now  becomes  effective  and 
employers ’  contributions  begin  September  1,  11928.  Here- 


2  Contributory  plans  have  been  in  effect  in  the  ladies'  garment  and  fur 
industries  but  have  been  lost,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
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after  in  Chicago  two-thirds,  instead  of  half,  of  the  expense 
will  be  borne  by  the  employers. 

There  are  now  even  a  few  cases  in  the  street-railway  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  death  or  sick  benefits,  or  both,  are  paid  by 
the  employer  under  the  terms  of  a  collective  agreement  be¬ 
tween  union  and  employers.  Such  benefits  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  the  employees  on  the  elevated  railways  of  Chicago 
since  1926;  they  have  recentlv  been  extended  to  the  surface 
lines.  In  other  cases  the  company  provides  group  life  in¬ 
surance  for  the  employees  or  contributes  to  the  union  ben¬ 
efit  funds.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  employers 
provide  for  such  insurance  for  their  workers,3  but  the  above 
are  the  only  cases  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  this 
bureau  in  which  such  insurance  has  been  provided  under 
collective  agreement  with  the  union. 

Not  only  have  labor  organizations  done  their  best  to 
improve  the  economic  conditoin  of  their  members;  they 
have  also  been  active  in  trying  to  improve  the  physical 
welfare  of  trade-unionists.  The  latter  problem  has  been 
approached  from  two  angles — the  workshop  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  member.  Since  so  large  a  part  of  the  waking- 
hours  of  workers  is  spent  in  the  work  places  where  they 
are  employed,  the  conditions  encountered  therein  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the  workers. 
Union  insistence  has  done  much  toward  the  improvement 
of  workshop  conditions,  and  toward  raising  the  general 
standard  of  sanitation,  cleanliness,  and  safety  there.  It 
is  to-day  a  common  practice  to  incorporate  into  collective 
agreements  clauses  guaranteeing  safe  and  sanitarv  con- 

W  'w'  • 

ditions.  The  enforcement  of  these  provisions  is  usually 
left  to  the  workers  themselves,  to  a  shop  chairman,  or 
union  representative,  or  to  some  agency  set  up  within  the 
industry.  A  few  industries,  such  as  the  ladies’  garment 
industry  and  the  pocket  book  industry,  have  made  provision 
for  a  joint  board  of  sanitary  control,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  workers  and  employers,  to 
which  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  insuring  the  best  conditions 
in  the  workshops. 

Unions  in  a  number  of  industries,  such  as  the  printing- 
trades,  garment  trades,  etc.,  have  cooperated  in  the  mak- 


*  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bui.  No.  45S,  p.  66. 
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ing  of  surveys  of  the  sanitary  and  safety  conditions  in  the 
shops,  and  these  surveys  have  usually  included  physical 
examinations  of  varying  numbers  of  workers  i  to  determine 
what,  if  any,  physical  effects  had  resulted  frbm  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions. 

Other  unions  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  are  providing- 
certain  health  services  for  their  members  aside  from  their 
capacity  of  workers.  A  number  of  unions  cgrry  in  their 
monthly  magazines  articles  on  specific  diseases  or  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  from  health  standpoint,  while  one  or  two  have 
a  regular  health  or  medical  section  through! j  which  ques¬ 
tions  are  answered  and  medical  advice  given.  The  New 
York  locals  of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union  have  since  1919  operated  a  health  center  and  dental 
clinic  where  expert  medical  and  dental  servieie  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  worker.  This  example  has  recently 
748  been  followed  by  the  Chicago  locals  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers,  which  have  opened  a  dental 
clinic  in  their  new  building;  and  the  Cincinnati -locals  of 
this  organization  provide  medical  examination  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  their  members.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  through  study  of  the  data  secured  jby  its  insur¬ 
ance  department,  discovered  the  special  liability  of  its 
members  to  diseases  which  could  have  been  discovered 
through  a  periodic  urinalysis.  It  therefore  Inaugurated 
such  a  service  for  its  members.  j  . 

Recognizing  the  value  of  information  relating  to  causes 
of  sickness  and  death  and  being  aware  of  the  scarcity  of 
such  information,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
urging  its  local  unions  to  cooperate  in  the  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  membership,  for  sjtudy  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Recreation  and  Sports. 

i 

| 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  health  is  that  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  healthful  recreation,  sports,  athletics,  etc.  The 
value  of  such  activities;  is  quite  generally  recognized  by 
labor  leaders,  both  because  they  bring  the  members  to¬ 
gether  in  a  social  way  and  so  promote  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
radeship,  and  because  of  their  bearing  upon  the  health  of 
the  members.  The  play  spirit  of  the  membership  is  being 
encouraged  by  a  great  many  unions  and  the  result  is  notice- 
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able  ill  a  great  variety  of  both  social  and  recreational  lines. 

Dances,  card  parties,  banquets,  4 4 smokers, ”  entertain¬ 
ments,  concerts,  plays,  and  motion  pictures  are  among  the 
indoor  social  features  which  bring  the  members  together. 
Even,  more  widespread  and  numerous  are  the  sport  and 
athletic  activities  among  trade-unionists.  Baseball,  bowl¬ 
ing,  tennis,  basket  ball,  golf,  hockey,  football,  boxing,  hik¬ 
ing,  and  swimming  are  among  the  means  by  which  the  phys¬ 
ical  exercise  so  desirable,  especially  for  workers  in  con¬ 
fined  trades,  is  obtained.  Automobile  trips,  steamboat  and 
railroad  excursions,  picnics,  and  other  outings  bring  to¬ 
gether  not  only  the  members,  but  the  members’  families, 
increasing  the  social  spirit.  A  number  of  labor  unions 
have  summer  camps  and  one  international  even  operates 
an  elaborate,  year-round  vacation  resort,  provided  with 
facilities  for  both  water  and  land  sports,  to  which  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  well  as  those  of  other  unions  mav  go  for  their  vaca- 
lions  at  reasonable  cost. 

Most  of  the  social  activities  take  place  within  the  local 
unions,  though  interlocal  or  interunion  events  are  also 
common,  especially  in  connection  with  such  sports  as  base¬ 
ball,  bowling,  golf,  etc.  The  advantage  of  a  general  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  various  unions  of  a  locality  has  also  been 
recognized,  as  attested  by  the  innumerable  “labor  temples.’’ 
Manv  of  these  are  strictlv  office  buildings,  but  manv  also 
contain  certain  communitv  features — club  rooms,  reading 
rooms,  auditoriums,  billiard  rooms,  dining  halls,  etc. — de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  the  setting  for  general  social  gatherings 
and  for  making  the  labor  temple  a  real  center  of  trade- 
union  life. 

Business  Enterprises. 

The  advisability  of  business  ventures  by  organized  labor 

lias  been  and  still  is  a  matter  of  considerable  eontroversev 

•> 

in  the  trade-union  world.  One  group  is  of  the  opinion  that 
trade-unions  should  coniine  their  activities  to  their 
749  main  field  of  collective  bargaining.  This  group  takes 
the  stand  that  labor  leaders  are  not  qualified  as  busi¬ 
ness  men,  bankers,  manufacturers,  etc*.,  and  assert  that  the 
widening  of  their  field  to  include  business  enterprises  means 
a  division  of  energies  and  a  dissipation  of  strength  which 
the  labor  movement  can  ill  afford. 
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The  other  group  asserts  that  there  is  no  field  which 
trade-unions  may  not  properly  enter  if  by  so  doing  they 
give  additional  advantages  to  their  members.!  They  grant 
that  no  business  should  be  undertaken  without  previous 
study  of  the  field  and  unless  it  will  be  of  real  service  either 
to  the  members  of  the  individual  union  or  ;  to  the  labor 
movement  in  general.  Trained  men  should  be  engaged  to 
manage  such  operations,  leaving  the  officers  jof  the  union 
free  to  attend  to  their  regular  duties  but  with  general 
oversight  of  the  new  business. 

The  United  Mine  Workers’  international  isj  perhaps  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  first  view  as  has  been|the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  second. 

The  businesses  engaged  in  by  labor  unions  have  been 
many  and  various.  This  development  has  plainly  taken 
place  since  1920,  the  year  in  which  the  best-known  of  the 
labor  banks,  the  Engineers  National  Bank  of  Cleveland, 
was  started.  The  labor  banks  are  probably  th0  best  known 
of  these  enterprises,  but  some  of  the  other'  Ventures  are 
equally  interesting.  The  businesses  so  undertaken  include 
the  extension  of  credit  (both  for  building  purposes  and  for 
personal  uses),;  investment  service,  writing  ojf  life  insur¬ 
ance,  the  establishment  of  stores  where  onlv  union-label 
goods  are  for  sale,  of  cooperative  stores  where  the  patrons 
benefit  in  direct  proportion  to  their  patronage  jof  the  store, 
and  of  mail-order  departments  in  the  union  organization, 
the  manufacture  of  bakery  goods,  washing  tljie  members' 
clothes,  and  even  providing  funerals  at  cost.j  Others  in¬ 
clude  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  cigars,  afid  millwork, 
mining  of  coal,  farming,  running  hotels,  etc. 

In  most  instances,  when  a  labor  organization  goes  into 
business  this  is  done  through  an  entirely  separate  busi¬ 
ness  organization.  Usually  the  enterprise  is  a  capital-stock 
company  whose  shares  are  offered  for  sale  to  imembers  of 
the  union,  but  the  union  itself  purchases  at  {east  51  per 
cent  of  the  stock  in  order  to  retain  control  oven  the  policies 
of  the  organization. 

Some  of  these  businesses  were  started  frankly  for  profit, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  was  some  other  motive 
than  this.  In  some  instances,  in  trades  difficult  |to  organize, 
the  union  enterprise  was  started  as  an  entering  wedge  to 
unionism.  In  other  cases  the  project  was  relied  upon  to 
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bring  up  the  level  of  wages  in  the  trade,  to  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  for  unionists,  to  increase  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
union,  to  provide  additional  benefits  for  members,  etc.  The 
following  statement,  made  in  connection  with  one  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
is  descriptive  of  the  purpose  of  the  majority  of  union  busi¬ 
ness  organizations : 

None  of  [these]  has  set  out  simply  to  make  money.  They 
are  all  organizations  subordinated  to  the  major  tasks  of 
our  movement.  They  are  all  parts  in  the  general  drive  of 
organized  labor  to  increase  its  share  of  power  in  organized 
society.  The  success  of  such  enterprises  can  not  be  meas¬ 
ured  bv  the  Yardstick  of  dividend  or  increased  stock  value 
*  • 

alone.  For  they  are  aiming  beyond  profits,  and  it  is  the 
4  6  beyond  that  really  matters.  If  they  are  profitable, 
however,  that  will  be  likely  to  stregthen  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  labor’s  ability  to  do  things.  That  confidence 
in  itself  is  a  source  of  strength  and  power.4 
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Housing. 


A  noteworthv  field  of  labor-union  activity  and  one  de- 
serving  of  special  mention,  is  that  of  the  financing  or  ac¬ 
tual  construction  of  homes  for  members.  There  are  to¬ 
day  eight  trade-union  homeloan  organizations,  making 
loans  at  reasonable  rates  to  unionists  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  their  own  homes. 

Actual  housing  work  has  thus  far  been  done  bv  onlv  two 
labor  organizations  and  one  group  of  unionists  of  various 
trades.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  lias  con¬ 
structed  for  its  members  apartment  buildings  providing 
living  quarters  for  303  families,  and  is  planning  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  others.  This  is  done  without  profit,  as  an  attempt 
to  alleviate  to  some  extent  the  conditions  under  which  its 
members  have  lived.  A  group  of  union  workers  in  the 
same  city  (New  York)  has  also  entered  the  housing  field 
and  has  erected  two  blocks  of  apartment  buildings.  The 
tenants  in  both  instances,  having  acquired  the  buildings 
as  the  result  of  collective  effort,  have  gone  on  and  are  sup¬ 
plying  many  of  their  wants,  also  on  the  cooperative  plan, 
so  that  they  have  formed  a  cooperative  community. 


4  The  Advance,  Apr.  22,  1927,  p.  0. 
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.{Time  and  power  limitations  and  chain  affiliations:  D  .--Daytime  (see  General  Order  No.  41).  L8— Power  until  local  sunset.  LT.— Limited  time  (see  General  Order  No.  48). 
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Call  letters 


WAAD- 

WAAF- 

WAAM. 

WAAT.. 


WAAW . 

WABC-WBOQ 


WABF . 

WABI . 

WABO-WH^  C. 
(See  WHEC- 
WABO.) 

WABY . 

WABZ . 

WADO » . 

WAFD . 

WAGM . 

WAIU  i . 

WALK.. . 

WAPI . 


WASH . - . 

WBAA . 

WBAK....— . 


wbal 

WBAP  »- 


WBAW. 

WBAX. 
WBBC- 


WBBL. 


Location 


Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Chicago,  Til . 

Newark.  N.  J - 

Jersoy  city,  N.  J. 


Otnaba,  Nebr . 

West  of  Cross  Bay 
Boulevard,  Queens 
County,  N.  Y. 

Kingston,  Pa . 

Bangor,  Me . 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Akron,  Ohio . 

Detroit,  Mich.... 
Royal  Oak,  Mich 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Willow  Grove,  Pa 
Birmingham,  Ala 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Lafaye t te,  Ind . . 
Harrisburg,  Pa . 


Glen  Morris,  Md... 

V  • 

Fort  Worth,  Tex — 


Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y- 


Richmond,  Va. 


Owner 


Ohio  Mechanics  Institute . 

Drovers  Journal  Publishing  Co.. 

WAAM  (Inc.l . 

Bremer  Broadcasting  Corporation. 


Omaha  Grain  Exchange . 

Atlantic  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Marklo  Broadcasting  Corporation 
First  Universalist  Church . . 


J.  Magaldi,  ir . 

Coliseum  Place  Baptist  Church- 

Alien  T.  Simmons . . 

Albert  B.  Parfet  Co . . . 

Robert  L.  Miller . • . . 

American  Insurance  Union . '.. 

Albert  A.  Walker . 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
.  (C.  P.  for  5.000). 

Baxter  Laundries  (Inc.) . . 

PurduflUnl  vorsi  ty _ _ _ 

Pennsylvania  State  Polloe,  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania/ 
Consolidated  Gas,  Electrlo  Light 
&  Power  Co. 

Carter  Publications  (Inc.)  (C.  P. 
for  W- kilowatts,  LP). 

Waldrtfm  Drug  Go . . 

John  H.  Stenger,  Jr . . 

Brooklyn  Broadoasting  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Graoe  Covenant  Presbyterian 
Church.  - 


Shares  with— 


W8RO . 

WGCP-WODA. 


WFKD-WNAT. 
WJBW . .... 


WBMH. 


WHBW-WOO-WP8W. 
KVOO . 


WOOD . 

WCMA-WKBF-. 

WMB8-WCAH.. 


WTIO. 

KTH8. 


WLAC.. . . 

WJBU . 

W8GH  -  W9DA  ^  WCOU  - 
WLTH. 


Power 


25- 

500. 

500. 

300. 


500 . 

5  kilowatts.... 


250. 

100. 


50 . 

100 . 

1  kilowatt- 

100 . 

50 . 

5  kilowatts. 

50 . 

1  kilowatt- 


250— . 

600 . ... 

500- . ... 


6  kilowatts.. 

10  kilowatts. 

6  kilowatts. . 

100 . 

500 . 


100. 


Kilo¬ 

cycles 

Time  and  power 
limitation 

Business  of 
licensee 

1,420 

Scientific. 

020 

Newspaper. 

1,250 

Commercial. 

1,070 

Day  till  6  p.  m. 

Do. 

but  not  after 
sunset  at 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

660 

D . 

Merchant. 

860 

Commercial. 

1,440 

Do. 

1,200 

Religious. 

1,310 

Commercial. 

1,200 

Religious. 

1,320 

Commercial. 

1,500 

Hotel. 

1,810 

Commercial. 

640 

LT.. .......  — 

Insurance. 

1,500 

Commercial. 

1,140 

Educational. 

1,270 

1,400 

• 

Merchant. 
Educational.  - 

. 

1,430 

State  utility. 

1,060 

Publto  utility. 

800 

Newspaper. 

1,490- 

Merohant. 

1,210 

1,400 

• 

Commercial. 

Do.  • 

.  1,370 

. 

Religious. 
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WBBM-WJBTL.. 

WBBR . 

WBBW . 

WBBY . 

WBBZ . 

WBCM . . . 

Glenview,  Ill . 

Rossville,  N.  Y . 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Ponca  City,  Okla . 

Bay  City,  Mich . 

WBET . 

Medford,  Mass . 

W3  1 8-W  N  A  C. 

(S  e  e  W  N  A  C- 
WBIS.) 

WBMH . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

WBMS . 

Fort  Lee,  N.  J . 

WBNY . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

WBOQ-WABC. 

(See  WABC- 

WBOQ.) 

* 

WBOW . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

WBRC i . 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

WBRE . 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . 

WBRL . 

Tilton,  N.  H . 

WBSO . 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

WBT* . 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 

WBZ  * . 

E.  Springfield,  Mass... 

WBZA  » . 

Boston,  Moss . 

WCAC . 

Storrs,  Conn . 

WCAD . 

Canton,  N.  Y . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

WCAE  * . 

WCAH . . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Lincoln,  Nebr . 

WOAJ . 

WCAI . 

Northflold,  Miiin . 

V/OAM .  .. 

Camden,  N.  J . 

WCAOi .  .. 

-Baltimore,  Mth. .— .v.-. 

WCAP . 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J — 

WO  AT.'. . 

Rapid  CUy,  8.  Dak... 

WCAU > . 

Byborry,  Pa . 

WCAX . 

Burlington,  Vt . . 

Carthage,  Ill . - 

WCAZ .  ... 

WCBA . 

Allentown,  Pa . 

WCBI) . 

Zion,  Ill..*. . 

» Columl 

kilowatts.  LP) 


RuffnerJuriior  High  School .  100. 

Washington  Light  Infantry .  75.. 

C.  L.  Carrell .  100. 

James  E.  Davidson .  500. 

Boston  Transcript  Co.. .  WMAE . . . .. .  500. 


Braun’s  Music  House .  WAGM. 


770  .  Commercial 

Insurance. 

1,300  .  Religious: 

1,200  .  Educational. 

1,200  .  Civic  (State). 

1,200  .  Commercial. 

1,410  .  Do. 

1,360  .  Newspaper. 


1,310  .  Merchant. 

1,450  .  Commercial. 


Banks  of  Wabash  Broadcasting  .  100... 

A  Bsoclation , 

Birmingham  Broadcasting  Co .  500... 


Louis  <jh  Baltimore* .  100. 

Booth  Radio  Laboratories . -  600. 


(Inc.). 

Cl  C.  Coddington  (C.  P.  for  10  . .  5kU 

r  iJowatts)  • 

Westinghouse  Electric  it  Manu-  WBZA .  15kllowatts... 

facturlng  Co 

. do .  WBZ . . .  500. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College..  WTIC .  250. 

8t.  Lawrence  University .  500. 


1,310  .  Commercial  and 

-  financial. 

930  .  Commercial. 

1,310  .  „  Do. 

1,430  .  Radio  manufac¬ 

turer. 

780  D .  Commercial. 


Commercial  Radio  Service .  WMBS-WBAK . . .  250 . 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University _ WOW .  500 . 

St.  Olaf  College .  KFMX-WRHM-WLB .  1  kilowatt 

City  of  Camden .  WOA  X-WCAP.......... - 500.  „ - 1~_ 


Asbury  Park,  N.  j _  Radio  Industries  Broadcasting  Co.  WOAM-WOAX .  500 . 

Rapid  CUy,  8.  Dak...  South  Dakota  State  School  of  .  .  100 . 

Mines. 

Byborry,  Pa .  Universal  Broadcasting  Co.  (C.  P  • .  1  kilowatt. 


f>  kilowatts) 


WNBX.. .  100 . 

.  100 . 

WSAN .  250 . 

WMBI .  6  kilowatts.... 


1,080  . . Do. 

990  . .  Electrical  manu¬ 

facturer. 

990  .  Do. 

600  .  Educational. 

1,220  D .  Educational. 

1,220  .  Merchant. 

1,430  .  Radio  merchant., 

590  .  Educational. 

1,250  .  Religious  and  edu¬ 

cational. 

1,280 _ ..... — .....  Municipal. 

600  .  Merchant. 

1, 280  .  Oivio  and  mercan¬ 

tile. 

1,200  .  Educational. 

1,170  . i .  Commercial. 

1,200  .  Educational. 

1,070  D .  Do. 

1,440  .  Commercial. 

1,080  LT .  Religious. 


*  National  Broadcasting  Co.  Systemi 
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Call  letters 


WOllM. 

wens.. 


wcco ». 

WCDA-. 


WCFL. 

webu. 

WCLB. 

VVCLO. 

WCI/S. 


WCMA. 

WCOA.. 

WCOC-. 

WCOH. 


WCRW . . 

WC8H  * . . 

WCSO . 

WCX-WJR.  (See 
WJR-WCX.) 

WDAE. . 

WDAF  * . 

WDAG.... . 

WDAU . 

WDAY . 

WDBJ . . 

WpBO..w _ 

WDEL... . 

WDGY . 


location 


Baltimore,  Md. 
8pringfleld,  III. 


Owner 


Anoka.  Minn . ■ 

ClifTsido  Park,  N.  J.._! 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Baltimore  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion 

Harold  L.  Dewing  and  Charles  H. 
Messtpr. 

\Vashburn-Cro3by  Co . . 

Italian  Educational  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Chicago  Federation  of  J,abor . 


Shares  with— 


WTAX. 


Coney  Island,  N.  Y...| 

Long  Beach,  N.  Y... 

Kenosha,  Wis . 

Joliet,  Ill. . 


Culver,  Ind . 

Pensacola,  Fla.... 
Columbus,  Miss.. 
Greenville,  N.  Y.. 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Portland.  Me . 

Springfield,  Ohio.. 


WOOD  i.  .  . 

WDRC . 

WD8U. . 

WDWF-WL8I. 


WDZ . 

WEAF*. 
WEAI. 
WEAN  i. 


Tampa,  Fla . 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

Amarillo,  Tex . 

El  Paso,  Tex . . 

West  Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Roanoke,  Va . 

Orlando,  Fla. 
Wilmington,  Del.... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn.. 
New  Orleans,  La.... 
Cranston,  R.  I . 


Tuscola,  Ill . 

Bellmore.  N.  Y.. 
Itbaca.  N.  Y..... 
Providence,  R.  I. 


TJniled  States  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Arthur  Faske . . 

C.  E.  Whitmore . 

WCLS  (Inc.) . . 


WBNY-WKBQ-WM8Q. 


W  8  U  H-  W  8  D  A-  W  L  T II- 
WBBC. 

WMBQ-WLBX-WWRL _ 


Culver  Military  Academy . 

City  of  Pensacola,  Fla . 

Crystal  Oil  Co . 

Westchester  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Clinton  It.  White . 

Congress  Square  Hotel  Co . 

Whitten  berg  College.. . |  KQV 


WEHS-WKBB-WKD I  - 
WIIFC. 

WBAA  and  WKBF . 


WJBI-WGBB-WINR. 
WSBC-WEDC . . 


Tampa  Publishing  Co..., . 

Kansas  City  8tar  Co . 

J.  Laurence  Martin . 

Trinity  Methodist  Church . 

WDAY  (Inc.) . 

Richardson- Wayland  Electric... _= 

Rollins  College  (Inc.) .  .  . . . . 

WDEL  (Iucd . 

Dr.  George  W.  Youpg . . 


Chattanooga  Radio  Co . . 

Doolittle  Radio  Corporation . . 

Joseph  H.  Uhalt . 

Dutee  W.  Flint  and  The  Lincoln 
Studios  (Inc.). 

James  L.  Bush . . 

National  Broadcasting  Co . . 

Cornell  University . . 

The  8hepard  Co . 


WDBO. 

WOQ... 

KGR8.. 


WEBC. 

WDAE* 

WfiDI*.' 


r.ViT 


WCAC. 


WPAW. 


:  Power  ; 


100. 

100. 


15  kilowatts. 
250;. . 


50  kilowatts... 


600. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

500. 

600. 

500. 

100. 

100. 

500. 

500. 


1  kilowatt. 
_ do . 


.do . 

100...*.'... 
1  kilowatt. 
250-50©.. -. 
1  kilowatt. 

.250-350 _ 

600-1,000... 


1-2^  kilowatts 

500 . . 

1  kilowatt.... 
100 . 


100..... . 

60  kilowatts... 

500....... . 

250 . 


1,370 

1,210 

810 

1,850 

970 

1,400 

1,500 

1,200 

1,310 

1, 400 
1,120 
880 
1,?10 

1,210 

940 

1,380 


020 
610 
1,410 
1,310 
1,280 
330 
620 
1, 120 
1,390 

1,280 
1,330 
1,270 
1, 210 

1,070 

660 

1,270 

560 


Time  and  power 
limitation 


C.  P.)  LP,  and 
LT.- 


Day... 

.'....do. 


LS. 


D.. 

LP. 

D.. 


Business  of 
licensee 


Hotel. 

V 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 
Newspaper  and 
educational. 
Fraternal. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 

Educational. 

Municipal. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Hotel. 

Educational. 


Newspaper. 

Do. 

Commercial. 

Religious. 

Commercial. - 

Electrio  dealer. 
Educational. 
Commercial. 
Hospital  (commer¬ 
cial). 

Radio  merchant. 
Do. 

Coracderdal. 

Do. 

Merchant. 
Commercial. 
Educational. 
Commercial  and 
merchant 
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Call  letters 

Location 

Owner 

Shares  with— 

Power 

Kilo¬ 

cycles 

• 

Time  and  power 
limitation 

Business  of 
licensee 

WCHM . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Baltimore  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion 

Harold  L.  Dewing  and  Charles  H. 

* 

100  •  . 

1,370 

1,210 

810 

1,360 

Hotel. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 
Newspaper  and 
educational. 
Fraternal. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Merohant. 

Educational. 

Municipal. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Hotel. 

Educational. 

Newspaper. 

Do. 

Commercial. 
Religious. 
Commercial - 

WOB8-- . 

8pringfle!d,  Ill . 

WTAX . 

100 

WCCO  ' . 

Anoka,  Minn. . 

Messtpr. 

Wa$hburn-Cro3by  Co . 

15  kilowatts... 
260 j. . 

WCDA....; . 

ClifTside  Park,  N.  J.  . 

Italian  Educational  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

W  BN  Y-W  K  B  Q-WM  80 . 

WCFL . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

50  kilowatts... 

600 

970 

1,400 

1,600 
1,200 
1, 310 

1,400 

1,120 

880 

L?10 

1, 210 
940 
1,380 

620 

610 

1,410 

1,310 

1,280 

C.  P.)  LP,  and 
LT. 

WC&TJ . 

Coney  Island,  N.  Y... 

H niled  States  Broadcasting  Cor- 

W  8  G  H-  W  S  D  A-  W  L  T II- 

WCLB. . 

Long  Beach,  N.  Y _ 

poration. 

Arthur  Faske . . . . 

WBBC. 

WMBQ-WLBX-WWRL _ 

100 

WCLO . 

Kenosha,  Wis . 

C.  E.  Whitmoro . . 

100 

WCL8 . . . 

Joliet,  Ill . 

WCLS  (Inc.) . 

W  E  H  S-  WKBB-WKB I - 
WIIFO. 

WBAA  and  WKBF.. 

100 

WCMA— . 

Culver,  Ind . 

Culver  Military  Academy . 

600 

• 

WOO  A . . . 

Pensacola,  Fla . 

■  City  of  Pensacola,  Fla... . 

600 

WCOC . 

Columbus,  Miss. . 

Crystal  Oil  Co . 

600 

WCOH . 

Greenville,  N.  Y . 

Westchester  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Clinton  It.  White . 

WJB I-WGBB-WINR 

100 

WCRW . . 

Chicago.  Ill . 

WSBC-WEDC . 

100 

WCSH  * . 

Portland.  Me . 

Congress  Square  Hotel  Co . 

• 

600 

wcso . 

Springfield,  Ohio . 

Whittenber’g  College . 

KQV . 

600 

WCX-WJR.  (See 
WJR-WCX.) 
WDAE, . 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Tampa  Publishing  Co...r . 

WDBO  .  ..  . 

1  kllnwntt 

WDAF  * . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

Kansas  City  8tar  Co . . . 

WOO  ..... 

do 

WDAQ . 

Amarillo,  'fex . 

J.  Laurence'  Martin . 

KGRS . 

-  do 

WDAH . 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

Trinity  Methodist  Church . 

100 

WDAY . 

urnu  t 

West  Fargo,  N.  Dak.. 

WDAY  (Inc.) . 

WEBC . 

1  kilowatt . 

•V  UdJ _ _ _ 

WDBO . . 

Roanoke,  Va . 

Orlando,  Fla . . . 

Richardson- Weyland  Electric . 

Rollins  College  (Inc.Y-  ... ....... 

"WDAE'  ------------ 

250-600-.-.-.- 
1  kilowatt 

930 
620 
1, 120 
1,390 

1,280 

1,330 

1,270 

1,210 

1,070 

660 

LS«. . 

Electric  dealer. 
Educational. 
Commercial. 
Hospital  (commer¬ 
cial). 

Radio  merchant. 

WDEL. . 

Wilmington,  Del . 

WDEL  (Inc.) . 

.260-360 

Dav  ..  .. 

WDGY . 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Dr.  George  W.  Young . . 

WftDI . . . 

600-1,000.. . 

-.-do.... _ 

WOOD  i . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn... 

Chattanooga  Radio  Co . 

1-2H  kilowatts 
600 . 

LS . 

WDRC . 

New  Haven,  Conn.... 

Doolittle  Radio  Corporation . 

wcac . ; _ 

Do. 

WD8U..... . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Joseph  II.  Uhalt....' . 

1  kilowatt . 

Comniercial. 

WDWF-WL81 _ 

Cranston,  R.  I . 

Dutee  W.  Flint  and  The  Lincoln 

wpX'W . 

100 . 

Do. 

WDZ . . . 

Tuscola,  Ill . 

Studios  (Inc.). 

James  L.  Bush . 

100 . . . 

D . 

Merchant. 

WEAF*. . 

Bellmore,  N.  Y . 

National  Broadcasting  Co . 

60  kilowatts... 

LP . 

Commercial. 

WEAI . 

Ithaca.  N.  Y..: . 

Cornell  University..— . 

600 . 

1,270 

660 

D . 

Educational. 
Commercial  and 

WEAN' . 

Providence,  R.  I, . 

The  8hef>ard  Co. . . 

260 . 

merchant 
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WE  \() . 

Columbus,  Ohio. . 

WEAR  * . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

WE  DC  * . 

Superior.  Wis . 

WE  BE . 

Cambridge,  Ohio . 

WKUQ . 

Harrisburg,  III . 

WEBR . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y... . 

W  Ell  W . 

Beloit,  Wis . 

WEDC . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

WEDH . 

Erie,  Pa . 

WEEI  * . 

Boston,  Mass.. . 

WEIIS . 

Evanston, Ill . i. 

welk . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

WEMC . 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich 

WENR-WBCN 

Chicago,  Ill . 

WEI’S . 

Gloucester,  Mass . 

WEVD . 

Wood  haven,  N.  Y _ 

WEW. . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

W  FA  A  » . 

Dallas,  Tex . 

WFAN  ' . J . 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

WFBC . 

Knoxville,  Tcnn . 

WFBE . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

WFBG . 

Altoona,  Pa . 

WFBJ . 

College ville,  Minn _ 

WFBL  ' . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

WFBM . 

Indianai>o]is,  Ind . 

WFBR . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

WFDF . 

Flint,  Mich . *. . 

W  FI  *r.;  r..-. :  -V- 

Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

WFIW . 

Hopkinsville,  Ky . 

WFJO . 

Akron,  Ohio . 

WFKI) . 

Frankford,  Pa . 

WFLA-WSUN . ... 

Cleerw-ater,  Fla . 

WO  AL . 

$ 

Lancaster,  Pa . 

wo6b . 

Freeport,  N.  Y . 

W’GBC . . 

Memphis,  Tenn..’ . 

Roy  W.  Waller . . .  100. 

Tate  Radio  Co .  KFV8 . * .  AO.. 

H.  H.  Howell .  200. 

Beloit  College .  3A0. 


ing  Corporation. 
Edison  Electric  Ill 
of  Boston. 

Victor  C.  Carlson. 


WCRW-WSBC .  100. 

. . .  30.. 


Howard  R.  Miller . 

Emanuel  Missionary  College. 


WCLS-WKBB-WKBl-  100. 
WHF.C. 


100 . «. 

1  kilowatt . 


Great  Lakes  Broadcasting  Co . 

Matheson  Radio  Co.  (Inc.) . 

Debs  Memorial  Radio  Fund . 

St.  Louis  University . . . 

fThe  Dallas  News  and  Dallas 
i  Journal. 

K-uystone  Broadcasting  Co.  (Inc.) . 

Fiist  Baptist  Church . . 

Park  View  Hotel . . 

Wm.  F.  Gable  Co . 

St.  John’s  University- . 

The  Onondaga  Co.  (Inc.)  (tem¬ 
porarily  assigned  full  time  on  1 
kilowatt,  1,4001. 

I  Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co.) 
<  (on  1,230  kilocycles,  shares) 
l  WSBT).  j 

Baltimore  Radio  Show  (Inc.) 
(temporarily  on  1,270). 

Frank  D.  Fallain . 

Straw-bridge  &  Clothier.. ..... . . .-. 

The  Acme  Mills  (Inc.) . 

W.  F.  Jones  Broadcasting  (Inc.).. 

Fdtilkrod  Radio  Eng.  Co . 

Clearwater  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  St.  Petersburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Lancaster  Electrical  Supply  & 
Construction  Co. 

Harry  H.  Carman. . ; . 

First  Baptist  Church .  . 


WLS . .• .  50  kilowatts... 

WKBE: .  100 . :. 

WBBR-WHA1MVHAZ .  500 . 

i- .  1  kilowatt . 

fKRLD .  5  kilowatt . 1 

\C.  P . . .  50  kilowatt _ J 

WIP .  500 . 

.  60 . 

.  100 . 

WHBP . . .  100 . 

.  100 . . 

WMAK .  760 . 


550 
1,070 
1,280 
1, 210 
1, 210 
1,310 
600 

1,210 

1,420 

590 

1,310 

1,370 

500 

870 

1,200 

1,300 

760 

1,040 

610 

1,200 

1,200 

1,310 

1,370 

900 


.  Educational. 

.  Commercial. 

.  Commercial. 

.  Religious. 

.  Radio  merchant. 

L.  8 .  Commercial. 

.  Religious  and  edu¬ 
cational. 

.  Radio  merchant. 

.  Newspaper. 


Public  utility. 
Commercial. 
Do. 


D..__ .  Educational  an 

religious. 

L.  P .  Publio  utility. 

.  Radio  merchant. 

.  Political. 

D . .  Educational. 

LP . '. _  Newspaper. 

. .  Commercial. 


Religious. 

Hotel. 

Merchant. 

Educational. 

Hotel. 


1  kilowatt. 

260 . L. 

100 . 


WLIT . . 500-....... 

. .  1  kilowatt. 

WJAY .  500 . 

WNAT-WABY .  50 . 


WRAW .  15.. 

WJBI-W1NR-WCOH .  100. 

WMBIt . 500. 


1  kilowatt . 

C.P.2H  kilo¬ 
watts.  J* 


1, 230  {lp . }  Public  utility. 

1,120  .  Commercial  radio 

merchant. 

1,310  .  Commercial. 

560  Merebantr — 

940  .  Manufacturer. 

1,460  . . .  Commercial. 

1,310  .  Radio  merchant. 

*jjg . | Municipal. 


1,310  .  Electrical  mer¬ 

chant. 

1,210  .  Commercial. 

1,430  .  Religious. 


I  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 


‘  National  Broadcasting  Co.  System. 
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Call  letters 


WOBF. 

WGBI. 

WGB8. 


WGCM. 

WGCP.. 


WOKS. 


WGH.... 
WGHP  «. 


WGL  > . . 

WGM8-WLB 
(8  e.e  WLB- 
WGM8). 

WON-WLlB ».... 

WQR  i . 

WG8T . 

WPY  * . 


WHAP-. 

Whab  *. 

WHAZ.. 

WHB... 

WHBC-. 

WHBD. 

WHBF.. 

WHBL-. 


WHBP-. 

WHBQ. 

WHBU. 

WHBW. 

WHBY. 


Location 


Evansville,  Ind . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Astoria,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Gulfport,  Miss. . 

Newark,  N.  J . 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Newport  News,  Va... 
Fraser,  Mich . 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Elgin.  Ill . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Atlanta,  Ga . . 

South  Schenectady, 

.  N.  Y. 

Madison,  Wls . . 

Milwaukee,  Wls . 

Victor  Township, 
N.  Y.  (Rochester). 
Carlstadt,  N.  J . . 


Jeffersontown,  Ky... 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . .. 

Canton,  Ohio. - - - 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio... 

Rock  Island,  III . 

Sheboygan,  Wls . 


Johnstown,  Pa . 

Memphis,  Tenn. . . . . 

Anderson.  Ind . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

West  De  Pere,  Wls... 


Owner 


Evansville  on  the  Air  (Ino.) . 

Scranton  Broadcasters  (Inc.).. _ 

General  Broadcasting  System 
(Ino.). 

Gulf  Coast  Muslo  Co.  (Ino.) . 

May  Radio  Broadcast  Corpora* 
tlon.  • 

Oak  Leaves  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration  (Inc.). 

Virginia  Broadcasting  Co.  (Ino.).. 
American  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
,  tlon. 

Fred  C.  Zleg . . 


The  Tribune  Co . 

WGR  Radio  Corporation . 

Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
General  Electric  Co . 


University  of  Wisconsin . 

Marquette,  University . . 

Stromberg  Carlson  Telephone 
Manufacturing  uo. 

Defenders  of  Truth  8ociety  (Inc.) 

/The  Courier  Journal  Co . 

\The  Louisville  Times  Co . 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Sweeney  Automobile  School  Co.. 

St.  John’s  CathoMo  Church. . .... 

First  Presbyterian  Church . 

Beardsley  Specialty  Co . 

Press  Publishing  Co.  and  C.  L. 
Carrell. 

Johnstown  Automobile  Co . 

Broadcasting  station  WHBQ  (Inn). 

Citieens  Bank . 

D.  R.  Kienile . 

St.  Norbert's  College  (Sunday  10 
to  11  a.  m.  and  5  to  6  p.  m.;  daily 
12  to  1  p.  m.  and  0  to  8  p.  m.). 


Shares  with- 


WOS-KFRU. 
WQAN . 


WODA-WAAM. 
WJK8 . 


WMAZ. 


WNAX-WPOC-WIBO . 
WISN . 


WBBR-WEVD-WHAZ. 


C.  P . 

WBBR-WHAP-WEVD . 

KMBC-KLDS . . 


KFLV. 


WFBG. 


WALK-W00-WP8W. 


Power 


500. 

260. 

500. 


.100. 

250. 

500. 

100. 

760. 

100. 


25  kilowatts. 
I  kilowatt... 

250-500 . 

50  kilowatts. 


750 . 

250 . 

5  kilowatts.. 

1  kilowatt... 
5  kilowatts.. 
10  kilowatts. 

500 . 

/600 . 

ll  kilowatt... 

10 . 

100 . 

100 . 

500 . 


100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 


Kilo¬ 

cycles 


630 
880 
1, 180 

1,210 

1,260 

1, 360 

1,310 

1,240 

1, 370 


720 

550 

890 

790 


570 
1, 120 
1,150 

1,300 

820 


1,300 

950 

*1,200 

1,370 

1,210 

1,410 

1,310 
1,370 
1, 210 
1,600 
1,200 


Time  and  power 
limitation 


LT. 


LS . 

LP  and  LT. 


LT. 


Business  of 
licensee 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Merchant. 


Newspaper. 
Commercial. 
Educational. 
Electrical  and  ra- 
,dio  manufacture 
erS 

Educational. 

Do. 

Radio  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Religious. 

jNewspapen. 

Educational. 

Do. 

Religious. 

Radio  merchant. 
Newspaper. 

Merohaht. 

Commercial. 

Bank. 

Commercial. 

Educational. 
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WHDF . 

WHDI . 

WIIDH . 

WHDL . 

WHEC-WABO 
WHFC . 

WHK » . 

WHN . 

who  . 

WHPP . . 

WHT . 

WIA8 . 

WIBA . 

WIBO . 

WIBM . 

WIBO . 

WIBR . 

WIB8 . 

WIBU . 

WIBW . 

WIBX . 

WIBZ . 

WICC . 

WIL . . 

WILL . 

WILM . 

WINR _ 

WIOD . 

WIP . 

WI8N  « . 

WJAD . 

WJAO i . 

WJAK . 

WJAR  * . 

WJA8 l . 


Calumet,  Mich - 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Gloucester,  Mesa.... 
Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y... 

Rochester,  N.  Y - 

Cicero,  Ill . - _ 


Cleveland,  Ohio - __ 

New  York,  N.  Y . 


Des  Moines,  Iowa _ 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 


Deerfield,  Ill. 


Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Madison,  Wis... 


Elkins  Park,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Mich... 

Desplaines,  Ill... 


8teubenvlUe,  Ohio.... 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

Paynette,  WIs . 


(Near)  Topeka,  Kans. 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

Montgomery,  Ala . 

Easton,  Conn . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Urban  a,  III . 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


Miami  Beach,  Fla.., 
Philadelphia,  Pa..*.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Waco,  Tex . 

Norfolk,  Nebr . 

Kokomo,  Ind . 

Providence,  R.  I . 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Charles  C.  MacLeod . 

Wm.  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial 
Institute. 

Matheson  Radio  Co . 

George  Franklin  Btssell . . 

Hickson  Electrio  Co.  (Inc.) . 

Goodson  &  Wilson  (Inc.) . 


Radio  Air  Service  Corporation.. 
Marcus  Loew  Booking  Agency — 


Bankers  Life  Co . . 

Wm.  Elster  &  Herman  Rubin, 
doing  business  as  Bronx  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 

Radiophone  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Poling  Electric  Co . . 

Capital  Times-Strand  Theater 
Station. 

St.  Pauls  P.  E.  Church . 

C.  L.  Carrell . 

/Nelson  Bros.  Bond  &  Mortgage 
\  Co.  - 

Thurman  A.  0 wings . 

N.  J.  Broadcasting  Corporation.. 

Wm.  C.  Forrest . 

C.  L.  Carrell . . . 


WIBX,  Inc..... . . 

Alexander  D.  Trum . . 

Bridgeport  Broadcasting  Station 
(Inc.). 

(Missouri  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
\  tion. 

University  of  Illinois . . 


Delaware  Broadcasting  Co. 
Radiotel  Manufacturing 
_ (Inc.). _ 


Co. 


Isle  of  Dreams  Broadcasting  Co... 

Olmbel  Bros.  (Ino.) . 

Evening  Wisconsin  Co . 

Frank  P.  Jackson . 

Norfolk  DailyNews . 

J.  A.  Kautz,  Kokomo  Tribune — 
The  Outlet  Co . 


Pittsburgh  Radio  Supply  House. 


WDGY. 


OP . 

CP . 

WOKO . 

WCL8  -  WKBB  -  WKBI 
WEH8. 


WRNY-WQAO-WPAP. 


WOC . 

WLBH-WMRJ. 


WJAZ-WORD. 


WJBK . 

fwPCC-WNAX-WHA. 

WQBZ...... . 

WBM8-WNJ-WKBO. 


KFH. 


KFNF-KUSD . 

WJBI-WOW-WCOH. 


WQAM. 

WFAN. 

WHAD. 

KTAT.. 


WLBC. 


100. 

500. 


1  kilowatt. 

100.., . 


1  kilowatt. 
250. . 


5  kilowatts. 
10 . 


5  kilowatts.... 


100. 

100. 


50 . 

100 . . 

/I  kilowatt.... 
\1^  kilowatt.. 

50 . 

250 . 

100 . 

1  kilowatt _ 

,2H  kilowatts. 

100 . 

300 . 

15 . 

500 . 


100. 

250. 

250. 

\500. 

100. 

100. 


1  kilowatt. 

500 . 

2io.: . 

1  kilowatt. 

_ do - 

50 . 

250 . 


■  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 


1  kilowatt... 

>  National  Broadcasting 


1, 370 
1,390 

830 

1,420 

1,440 

1,310 

1,390 

1,010 

1,000 

1,420 


1,480 

1,420 

1,210 

930 

1,370 

570 


1,420 

1,450 

1,310 


1,300 

1,200 


1,500 
1, 190 

1,420. 

‘"890 


1,500 

1,210 


1,240 
6)0 
1, 120 
1,240 
1,060 
1,310 
890 


LT. 

D.. 


D.... 

LSD! 


LS. 

ls; 


D. 


LS. 

is: 


LT. 


1,290 
Co.  System. 


Commercial. 

Educational. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Radio  merchant. 
Merchant. 

Commercial. 
Commercial  and 
theatrical. 
Insurance. 
Commercial. 


Do. 

Radio  merchant. 
Newspaper  and 
theater. 
Religious. 
Commercial. 

'Financial. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

^Educational. 

Commercial. 
Commercial  _  and 
electrical  manu¬ 
facturing. 

Hotel. 

Merohant. 

Newspaper. 

Commercial. 

Newspaper. 

Do. 

Commercial  and 
public  utility. 
Radio  merchant. 
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Call  letters 


WJAX  ». 
WJAY.. 


WJAZ . 

WJBC . 

WJBI . 

WJBK . 

WJBL . 

WJBO . 

WJBT-WBBM. 
(See  WBBM- 
WJBT.) 

WJBU . 

WJBW . I.... 

WJBY . . 


WJJD _ 

WJK8 . . 

WJR-WCX  *. 

WJ8V.. . . 

WJZ  > . 


WKAQ. 

WKAR. 
WKAV. 
WKBB. 


WKBC. 

WKBE. 

WKBF. . 
WKBH. 


WKBI. 


WKBN. 

WKBO. 

WKBP. 

WKBQ. 
WKB8.. 
WKBV. 


Location 


Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Mount  Prospect,  Ill. 
La  Salle,  Ill....*.... 

Red  Bank,  N.  J . 

Ypsilantl,  Mich . 

Decatur.  Ill . 

New  Orleans,  La — 


Lewisburg,  Pa... 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Gadsden,  Ala.... 


Mooseheart,  III. 
Gary,  Ind . 


Silver  Lake  Village, 
Mich. 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills,  Va. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J... 

San  Juan,  P.  Rl . 

East  Lansing,  Mich... 

Laoonla,  N.  H . 

Joliet,  III . 


Birmingham,  Ala 
Webster,  Mass 


Indianapolis.  Ind..,, 
La  Crosse,  Wis...T.. 

Chicago,  Ill . 


Youngstown,  Ohio.... 

Jersey  City.  N.  J . . 

Battle  Creek,  Mich... 

New  York,  N.  Y . . 

Galesburg,  Ill. 


Brookville,  Ind. 


Owner 


City  oi  Jacksonville .  . 

Cleveland  Radio  Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Zenith  Radio  Corr*oration . 

Hummer  Furniture  Co . 

Robert  8.  Johnson . . . 

Ernest  F.  Goodwin . 

Win.  Gushard  Dry  Oooda  Co — 
Valdemar  Jensen . 


Bucknell  University . 

C.  Carlson.  Jr . 

T.  G.  Erwin,  owner  Electric  Con¬ 
solidated  Co. 

Supreme  Lodge  of  tho  World, 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 
Johnson-Kennedy  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

WJR  (Inc.) . 


Independent  Publishing  Co.,.. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 


Radio  Corporation  of  Porto  Rico. 

Michigan  State  College. . 

Laconia  Radio  Club . 

Sanders  Bros . 


R.  B.  Broyles  Furniture  Co . 

K.  A  B.  Electric  Co . 

N oble  Butler  Watson .. .. 
Jas.  Callaway,  Callaway  Music 
Co. 

Fred  L.  Schoenwolf . 


W.  P.  Williamson,  Jr . 

Camith  Corporation . 

Enquirer-News  Co . 

Standard  Cahill  Co.  (Inc.) . . 

Permil  N.  Nelson — . 

Knox  Battery  A  Electric  Co. 


Shares  with— 

Power 

1  kilowatt . 

WFJO . 

600 . . 

WI1T-WORD . 

6  kilowatts.... 
100 . 

WJBL  . 

WGBB-WINR-WCOH . 

100 . 

WIBM  . 

60. . 

WJBC . 

100 . . 

100 . 

WBAX  . 

100. . . 

WABZ . 

30 . 

. j 

50 . 

20  kilowatts... 

500,  \M  kilo- 

WOES . 

WEHS  -  WCLS  -  WKBI  - 
WHFC. 

C.  P . * . 

WKPS . . 

WBAA-WCMA . 

KSO . 


WOLS-WKBB-WHFC- 

WEHS. 

W8MK . 

WBMS-WNJ-WIBS . 


WBNY-WMSG-WODA. 
WLBO . 


watts. 

5  kilowatts.... 

10  kilowatts... 

30  kilowatts... 


600. 

500. 

100. 

100. 


100 . 

100 _ _ 

600 . 

1  kilowatt. 


60. 


600. 

260. 

60.. 

260. 

100. 

100. 


Kilo¬ 

cycles 


1,260 

1,460 

1,480 

1,200 

1,210 

1,370 

1,200 

1,370 


1,210 

1,200 

1,210 

1, 180 

1,360 

750 

1,460 

760 

• 

890 

1,040 

1,310 

1,310 

1,310 

4,20a 

1,400 

1,380 

1,310 

570 

1,450 

1,420 

1,360 

1,310 

1,600. 


Tlmo  and  power 
limitation 


IT. 

LS. 


LP. 

b" 


Business  of 
licensee 


Municipal. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Merohant. 

Radio  merchant. 
Commercial. 
Merchant. 
Commercial. 


Educational. 

Merchant. 

Electric  dnd  com¬ 
mercial. 
Fraternal. 

Radio  mer&iant. 

Newspaper. 

Newspaper  and  fra¬ 
ternal. 

Radi  okmanufac- 
.  turer.  . 

Public  utility. 

Educational. 

Commercial. 

Radio' merchant, 

Merchant.  . . 

Radio  merchant, 

Commercial, 

sMerchant, 

Cdmmerdal, 

«raternal. 

ommerclal. 

Newspaper. 

.  Commercial 
Do. 

Radio  merchant. 
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WKBW  » . I  Amherst,  N.  Y 


WKBZ... 
WKEN.. 
WKJC... 
WKRC  ». 
WKY  »... 
WLAC*. 
WLAP... 


WI/B-WOMS. 


WLBC. 

WLBF. 

WLBG. 
WI.BH. 
WLBL. 


WLBO. 

WLBV. 


WLBW  >. 
WLBX... 


WLBZ . 

WLCI . 

WLEX . 

WLIB*-WQN. 
(See  WON- 
WLIB.) 

WLIT  * . 

WLOE . 

WLS  * . 

W  LSI- WD  W  F. 
(See  WD  W  F- 
WLSI.) 

WLTH . . 


wlw  »: 

WLWL. 


WMAC. 

WMAF. 

WM  AlC 


Ludington,  Mich . 

Grand  Island,  N.  Y _ 

Lancaster,  Pa . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Okalona,  Ky . 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(Call  WGMS  used 
to.  WCCO  when 
broadcasting  over 
WLB). 

Muncie,  Ind . 

Kansas  City,  Kans... 

Petersburg.  Va . 

Farmingdaie,  N.  Y... 
Stevens  Point,  WIs... 


Galesburg,  III... 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Oil  City,  Pa.. 
Long  Island 
N.  Y. 

Bangor,  Me . 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.... 
Lexington,  Mass 


City, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chelsea,  Mass.... 
Crete,  Ill . 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Mason,  Ohio . 

Kearney,  N.  J . 


Carenovla,  N.  Y . 

South  Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Martinsville,  N.  Y.... 


Churchill  Evangelistio  Associa¬ 
tion  (Inc.), 

K.  L.  Ashbacker . 

Radio  Station  WKEN  (Inc.) . 

Kirk  Johnson  &  Co... . 

Kodel  Radio  Corporation . 

WKY  Radiophone  Co . 

Life  &  Casualty  Insurance  Co _ 

American  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Kentucky. 

University  of  Minnesota . 


Donald  A.  Burton . 

Everett  L.  Dillard . 

Robert  Allen  Gamble . 

Joseph  J.  Lombardi . 

Wisconsin  Department  of 
kets. 


Mar- 


Frederick  A.  Trebbe,  Jr . . 

John  F.  Weimer,  Mansfield  Broad¬ 
casting  Association. 

Petroleum  Telephone  Co . . 

John  N.  Brahy . . 


Maine  Broadcasting  Co . 

Lutheran  Association  of  Ithaca. 
Lexington  Air  Station . ;. 


Lit  Bros . 

Boston  Broadcasting  Co . 

Agricultural  Broadcasting  Co. 


Voice  of  Brooklyn  (Inc.)... 
Crosley  Radio  Corporation. 


Missionary  Society  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle. 

Clive  B.  Meredith . 

Round  Hills  Radio  Corporation.  . 


WMAK 

(Inc.). 


Broadcasting  System 


WPRC. 

WEAO. 


WBAW. 


W  C  A  L-K  FM  X- W  RH  M _ 


WJAK. 


WHPP-WMRJ. 


WKB8. 


WCLB-W  WRL-WMBQ 


WSSH. 


WFI . 

WMES . 

WENR-WBCN. 


WCG U-WS GH-WSDA- 
WBBC. -  — 


WPO. 


W8YR. 

WBET. 

WFBL. 


5  kilowatts.... 


60 . 

1  kilowatt.. 

100 . 

500 

1  kilowatt.. 
6  kilowatts. 
30 . 


1  kilowatt. 


60 . 

100 . 

100 . 

30 . 

2  kilowatts... 
C.  P.  3  klllo- 
watts. 

100 . 

100 . 


600. 

100. 


260-500. 

50. 

100-260. 


600 . 

100 . 

6  kilowatts. 


600 . 

50  kilowatts... 
6  kilowatts.... 


250. 

500. 


760. 


1,470 

1,600 

1,040 

1,200 

550 

900 

1,490 

1,200 

1,250 


1,310 

1,420 

1,200 

1,420 

900 


1,31a 

1.210 

1,260 

1,600 

620 

1,210 

1,420 


660 

1,500 

870 


1,400 

700 

1,100 

570 

1,360 

900 


LT. 


LS. 


LP . 

6  p.  m.  to8p.  m. 


■  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


»  National  Broadcasting  Co.  System. 


ReiigloiU. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Insurance. 

Commercial. 

Educational. 


Commercial. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

State,  civic. 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Public  utility. 
Commerlcal. 

Do. 

Religious. 

Commercial. 


Merchant. 
Commercial. 
Commercial  and 
Agricultural. 


Commercial. 

Radio  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Religious. 

Commercial. 
Radio  merchant. 

Commercial. 


<0 
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Call  letters 


Location 


Shares  with— 


Power 


WMAL  > .  Washington,  D.  C _  M.  A.  Leese. 


WMAN _ 

WMAQ 
WMAY _ 


Columbus,  Ohio. 

Addison,  111 . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 


W.  E.  Heskett . i _ 

Chicago  Dally  News  (Inc.) 
Kingshighway  Pres by t 
Church. 


WMAZ. 

WMBA. 

WMBC. 

WMBD. 

WMBF. 

WMBO. 

WMBH. 

WMBI. . 


WMBJ. 

WMBL. 


Macon,  Qa . 

Newport.  R.  I . 

r'^oit,  Mich . 

Peoria  Heights,  III.... 

Miami  Beach,  Fla _ 

Richmond,  Va . 

Joplin,  Mo . 

Addison,  Ill . 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa . 

Lakeland,  Fla . 


Presbyterian  KFWF. 


WMBM. 

WMBO. 


Memphis.  Tenn. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.. 


Meroer  University . 

Leroy  Joseph  Beebe . 

Michigan  Broadcasting  Co.  (Inc.). 
Peoria  Heights  Radio  Laboratory 
(E.  M.  Kahler,  owner). 

Fleetwood  Hotal  Corporation . 

Havens  &  Martins  (Inc.) . 

Edwin  Dudley  Aber . 

The  Moody  Bible  Institution 
Radio  8tation. 

Rev.  John  W.  Sproul . 

Fred  T.  Benford  (Benford’s  Radio 
Studios). 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church.. 
Radio  Service  Laboratories . 


WQST. 


WTAD. 


60 . 

6  kilowatts... 
100 . 

260-600 . 

ioo . 

100 . . . 

600-1  kilowatt 


WTAZ. 


WCBD. 


600 . 

100 . 

100-260 . 

6  kilowatts. 


WMBO. 
WMBR. 
WMB8. 
WMC  *. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Lemoyne,  Pa... 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


WMCA. 

WME8. 


Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Boston,  Mass.. 


WMMN . . 

WMPC . 


Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

Lapeer,  Mich......... 


WMRJ. 

WM8G. 


Jamalca,  N.  Y... 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WMT.... 
WNAC  >. 
WNAD.. 
WNAT.. 


Waterloo,  Iowa . 

WBI8  Boston,  Mass. 

Norman,  Okla . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 


WNAX .  Yankton,  8.  Dak. 


WNBF. 


Near  BJnghampton, 
N.  Y. 


Paul  J.  Qollhofer . . . 

F.  J.  Reynolds . 

Mack’s  Battery  Co . 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
(Inc.). 

Greeley  8quare  Hotel  Co . 

Massachusetts  Educational 
Society. 

Holt-Rowe  Novelty  Co . 

First  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. 

Peter  J.  Print . J. 

Madison  Square  Garden  Broad¬ 
cast  Corporation. 

Waterloo  Broadcasting  Co . 

The  Shephard  Stores . . . 

University  of  Oklahoma . 

Frederick  Leaning,  trading  as 
Lennlng  Bros.  Co.' 

Gurney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.  & 
Dakota  Radio  App.  Co.. 
Howitt-Wood  Radio  Co . 


WCLB-WWRL-WLBX. 


WBAK-WCAH. 


WNYC. 

WLOE. 


260-600. 

30-..—- 


WLBH-WHPP . 

WBNY-WCDA-WKBQ. 


KFJB 


KGGF . 

WABY-WFKD. 


100-260 . 

6QO-OL  kilowatt. 

600- j . 

100 . 


1,210 

670 

1,200 

890 

1,600 

1,420 

1,440 

660 

1,210 

1,420 

1;Q80 

1,600 

1,810 

.1,600 

1,870 

1,600 

1,210 

1,480 

780 

670 

1,600 


1,420 

1,360 

1,200 

1,230 

1,010 

1,810 


Time  and  power 
limitation  . 


. . .  Merchant, 

. .  Religious. 

; . :...  Newspaper. 

.  Religious. 

L8 . . .  Educational. 

. . .  Commercial. 

. Do. 

L8 .  Commercial  and 

.radio  merchant. 

.  Hotel. 

.  Commercial. 

L8 .  Do. 

LT . . . :  Religious. 


Do. 

Commercial. 

Religious. 
Commercial  and 
radip  dealer. 
Commercial. 

Do. 

Radio  dealer. 
Newspaper. 

Hotel.. 

Educational. 


L8,  D... 


Radio  dealer. 
Religious. 


.  Radio  dealer. 

.  Commercial  and 

theatrical. 

L8 .  Newspaper, 

L8— . . .  Merchant. 

. .  Educational. 

. . '..  Merchant. 


WIBO-WPCC-WHA .  1  kilowatt. 


Radio  dealer. 
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WNBH . 

New  Bedford,  Mass... 

WNBJ . 

KrmxvillA,  Tenn _ 

WNBO . 

Washington,  Pa . 

WNBQ . 

Rochester,  N.  Y _ 

WNBR . 

Memphis,  Tenn _ 

WNBW . 

Carbondale,  Pa.. 

WNBX . 

*  Hprlngflftld,  Vt. . 

WNBZ . 

Saranac  Lake,  N,.  Y... 

WNJ . 

Newark.  N.  J . . 

WNOX . 

Knoxville,  Tenn... 

WNRC . 

Greensboro,  N.  C . 

WNYC . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

WOAI » . 

San  Antonio,  Tex.... 

WOAN . 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.. 

WOAX . 

Tronton,  N.  I... . 

WOBT . 

Union  City,  Tenn . 

WOBU . 

Charleston,  W.  Va _ 

•woe  * . 

Davenport,  Iowa . 

WOCL . 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

WODA . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

WOI . 

Ames,  Iowa . 

WOK-WMBB.  (See 

WMBB-WOK). 

WOKO.. . 

Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y _ 

WOL . 

Washington,  D.  C _ 

WOMT . 

Manitowoc,  Wis 

WOO . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

WOOD . 

Furnwood,  Mich.... 

WOQ . 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

WOR » . . 

Kearny,  N.  J . .  ... 

WORD . 

Batavia,  III . 

WOS . 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.... 

WOV . . 

Secaucus,  N.  J _ 

WOW  _ 

Omaha,  Nebr. _ 

WOWO  ‘ . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

W  P  A  P-WQAO. 

(See  WQAO- 

WPAP.) 

WPAW . 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

WPCC . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

WPCH.. . 

Hoboken,  N.  J . '.. 

New. Bedford  Broadcasting  Co.... 

Lonsdale  Baptist  Church . 

John  Browmee  Spriggs . 

Gordon  P.  Brown . 

John  Ulrich . 

Home  Cut  Glass  &  China  Co . 

First  Congregational  Church  Corp, 

Smith  &  Mace . 

Radio  Investment  Co . 

Sterchi  Bros . . . 

Wayne  M.  Nelson . 

Department  of  Plant  and  Struc¬ 
tures. 

Southern  Equipment  Co . 

James  D.  Vaughan . 

Franklyn  J.  Wolff . 

Tittsworth's  Radio  and  Music 
8hop.  • 

Charleston  Radio  Broadcasting  Co. 

Palmer  8chooI  of  Chiropractic . 

A.  E.  Newton . 

Richard  E.  O’Dea . 

Iowa  8tate  College  of  Agriculture 
-and  Mechanical  Arts. 


Harold  E.  Smith . 

American  Broadcasting  Co . 

Francis  M.  Kadow,  Mikadow 
Theater. 

John  Wanamaker . . 

Walter  B.  Stiles  (Inc.) . 

United  School  of  Christianity . 


WOBC . 

WCAX”I”~IIII”~“ 
W  B  M  s:  W I B  S-W  K  B  O. 


WMCA. 


WREC . 

WCAM-WCAP. 


WSAZ . I  250.... 


WHO. 


WG6P-WAAM . 
KFEQ . 


WHEC-WABO. 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co . 

Peoples  Pulpit  Association . 

Missouri  State  Market  Bureau... 

International  Bridge  Corporation. 
Woodmen  of  the  World  Life  In¬ 
surance  Association. 

Main  Auto  8upply  Co . 


Sharlenbur 
North  8 
Church. 

Conoourse  Radio  Corporation 


&  Robinson . 

ore  Congregational 


WPS  W-WHBW-WALK. 

WASH . 

WDAF . 


WJAZ  &  WIIT.... 
WGBF  &  KFRU. 


WCAJ.-..-. . 

WWVA . 


WDWF-WL8I . 

WHA-WIBO-WNAX. 


1  Columbia  Broadcasting  8ystem. 

1  National  Broadcasting  Co.  8ystem. 

*  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  (contract  expires  8ept.  1, 1029). 


100 . 

60 . 

15... . 

15 . 

500 . .. 

5 . . 

10 . 

10 . 

250 . 

1  kilowatt. 

500 . 

500. . 


5  kilowatts. 

600 . 

500 . 

15 . 


5  kilowatts... 

25 . 

1  kilowatt.... 
3H  kilowatts. 


500. 

100. 

100. 


100 . 

500.. . 

1  kilowatt. 


5  kiliowatts... 

5  klllowatts _ 

500 . . 

1  kilowatt . 

1  kilowatt . 

1  kilowatt..... 

10  kilowatts... 


100. 

500. 

500. 


1,310 

1,310 

1,200 

1,500 

1,430 

1,200 

1,200 

1,290 

1,450 

560 

1,440 

670 

1, 190 
600 
1,280 
1,310 

580 

1,000 

1,210 

1,250 

560 


1,440 
1,310 
1, 210 

1,500 

1,270 

610 

710 

1,480 

630 

1, 130 

_ r/y\ 

OW 

1,160 


1, 210 
570 

810 


LS . 

D  to  6  PM. 


Commercial. 

Religious. 

Radio  dealer. 

Commercial, 

Radio  dealer,. 

Merchant. 

Religious. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Municipal. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Radio  dealer. 

Commercial. 

Educational. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 

State  agricultural. 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Theater. 

.  Merchant, 
Commercial. 
Commercial 
educational. 
Merchant. 
Religions. 
State  (civic). 

Commercial 

Fraternal.." 

Merchant. 


and 


Do. 

Religious. 
Radio  dealer. 


to 
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Call  letters 


Location 


Shares  with— 


-Power 


Kilo-  Time  and  P./P.  Business  of 
oycles  limitation  licensee 


WPG . 

W  P  O  R-WTAR. 
(See  WTAR— 
WPOR.) 

WPRC . 

WPSC . 

WP8W . 


Atlantic  City,  N,  J.r..  Municipality  of  Atlantio  City .  WLWL .  6  kilowatts....  1,100  .  Municipal. 


Harrisburg,  Pa... 
State  College,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WPTF . 

WQAM . 

WQAN . 

WQAO-WPAP. 
V  QBC . 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miami,  Fla... 

Scranton,  Pa.. 
Cliffside.  N.  J. 
Utica,  Miss... 


WQBJ.. 

WQBZ-. 

WRAF.. 

WRAKT 

WRAW. 

WRAX. 
WRBC-. 

WRBI. . 

WRBJ. . 
WRBL. 
WRBQ. 

WRBT. 

WRBU. 
WRBW. 
VVRC  *.. 


WREC  ». 
WREN  *. 
WRIiM.. 
WRJN... 
WRK.... 
WUNV.. 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Welrton,  W.  Va _ 

La  Porte,  Ind... ... 

Erie,  Pa . 

Reading,  Pa . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Valparaiso,  Ind - 

Tifton,  Ga . 

Hattiesburg,  Miss.. 

Columbus,  Ga . 

Greenville,  Miss. .. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Gastonia,  N.  C - 

Columbians.  C _ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Whitehaven,  Tenn. 
Lawrenoe,  Kens... 
Fridley,  Mian.4.... 

Racine,  WIs . 

Hamilton,  Ohio - 

Coytesvflle,  N.  J. .. 


Wilson  Printing  &  Radio  Co .  WKJC . ; .  100 . 

Pennsylvania  8tate  College . . .  C00..;. . 

Philadelphia  School  of  Wireless  WALK-WHBW-WOO .  50 . 

Telegraphy. 

Durham  Life  Insurance  Co . . .  10  kilowatts... 

Miami  B.  C.  Co . .  WIOD . (r°P  Tnno*'"  ) 

The  Scranton  Times .  WGBI .  250..'.. 

Cal  very  Baptist  Church. .  WHN  and  WRNY .  250 . 

Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce  . . .  300 . 

Join  Raikes . . .  C.  P.  only .  85 . 

J.  H.  Thompson .  WIBR .  80.. . 

The  Radio  Club  (Inc.) .  WWAE .  100 . 

Clarence  R.  Cummins .  . .-. .  50 . 

Avenue  Radio  and  Electric  Shop.  WGAL .  100 . 

Berachah  Church  (Inc.) .  250 . 

Immanuel  Lutheran  Church .  500 . 

Kent's  Furniture  and  Music  Store.  WTHS .  20 . 

Woodruff  Furniture  Co . =. .  10 . 

Roy  E.  Martin .  50 . 1 

J.  Pat8culiy . .  100 . 

Wilmington  Radio  Association . . .  60 . 

A.  J.  Kirby  Music  Co .  100 . 

Paul  S.  Pearce .  16..: . 

Radio  Corporation  of  America .  600 . 


1,200  . .  Radio  dealer. 

1, 230  D .  Educational. 

1,500  .  Do- 


WREC  (Inc.) .  WOAN... .  600 . 

Jenny  Wren  Co .  KFKU .  10  kilowatts... 

Rosedale  Hospital  Co.  (Ino.) .  WCAL-KFMX-WLB.. .  1  kilowatt . 

Racine  Broadcasting  Corporation .  100 . 

S.  W.  Doron  &  John  Slaae .  100 . 

Experimenter  Publishing  Co .  WQAO-WPAP  and  WHN...  250 . 


WRR.... 
WRUF.. 
WBVA  >. 


Dallas,  Tex . 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
Richmond,  Va  . 


City  of  Dallas .  500.. . 

University  of  Florida . . . .  5  kilowatts — 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co.  (Inc.) . . — •- .  1  kilowatt..... 

C.  P.  5  kilo-4 
watts. 


.880 

1,240 

880 

1,010 

1,360 

1,200 
1,420 
1,200 
1,370 
1,310 
1,020 
1,240 
1,310 
1,600 
1,200 
1, 210 
1,370 
1,210 
1,310 
060 

800 

i:SS 

1,870 

1,310 

1,010 

1,280 

1,470 

1,110 


LT....; . j  Insurance. 

Radio  dealer. 

Newspaper. 
Religious. 
Munlo'pal. 


Commercials 
Do. 

Radio  dealer. 
Dance  studio. 

. I  Radio  dealer. 

D .  Religious. 


Religious. 

Radio  dealer. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 
Merchant. 
Commercial. 

Radio  manufactur¬ 
ing* — 
Commercial. 
Manufacturer. 
•Hospital. 
'Commercial. 

Do.  : 

Publishing  com-. 

Municipal. 

State  (educational). 
Merohant. 
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W8AI  * . |  Mason,  Ohio . I  Crosloy  Radio  Corporation  (lessee)  i 


W8AJ .  Grove  City,  Pa .  Grove  City  College . 

W8AN .  Allentown,  Pa .  Allentown  Call  Publishing  Co. 

_  (Inc.). 

f^SAR . .  Fall  River,  Mass .  Doughty  &  Welsh  Eloctrio  Co. 

(Inc.). 

WSAZ__ .  Huntington,  W.  Va...  (.W.  C.  MoKellar)  McKellar 

Electric  Co. 

W8B  1 .  Atlanta,  Ga .  Atlanta  Journal  Co . . 

W8BC .  Chicago,  Ill .  World  Battery  Co.  (Inc.) . 


WCBA. 


WOBU. 


W8BT... .  South  Bond,  Ind .  South  Bend  Tribune . 

W8DA-W8GH. 

(See  W8GH- 
W8DA.) 

W8EA . .  Portsmouth,  Va .  Virginia  Broadcasting  Co.  (Inc.).. 

W8GH-W8DA _  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Amateur  Radio  Specialty  Co . 

W8I8 .  8arasota,  Fla .  Sarasota  County  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 

W8IX .  Springfield,  Tenn .  638  Tire  &  Vulcaniiing  Co . 

W8M  .  Nashville,’ Tenn .  National  Life  &  Accident  Insur- 

ance  Co. 

WSMB .  New  Orleans,  La .  Saenger  Theatres  (Inc.)  and 

Maison  Blanche  Co. 

WSMD .  Salisbury,  Md .  Tom  F.  Little . . 

W8MK .  Dayton,  Ohio .  Stanley  M.  Krohn,  jr . 

WSPD  i .  Toledo,  Ohio .  Toledo  Broadcasting  Co . 

W8RO .  Middletown,  Ohio _  Harry  W.  Fahrlander . 

WSSH .  Boston,  Mass .  Tromont  Temple  Baptist  Church. 


WEDC-WCRW. 
WFBM . 


WTAR-WPOR . 

WCGU-WLTH-WBBC 


(C.  P.  50 kilowatts). 


WKBN. 


WAAD. 


W8UI .  Iowa  City,  Iowa .  8tato  University  of  Iowa. 


WLEX. 

KSAC.. 


(W8UN-WFLA. 

See  WFLA- 
WSUN.) 

WSVS .  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  Seneca  Vocational  School . 

WSYR .  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  Clive  B.  Meredith . 

WTAD .  Quincy,  Ill .  Illinois  8 tock  Medicine  Broadcast¬ 

ing  Corporation. 

WTAG  * .  Woroester,  Mass .  Worcester  Telegram  Publishing 

. _ _ _  Co.  (Ino.) 

WTAM  1 .  Cleveland,  Ohio .  WTAM  &  WEAR  (Inc.) . 

WTAQ .  Township  of  Washing-  Gillette  Rubber  Co.  (C.  P.  2  kilo- 

ton,  Wis.  watts.) 

WTAR-WPOR  «...  Norfolk,  Va .  WTAR  Radio  Corporation . 

WTAW . ;.  College  Station .  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 

Toxbs# 

WTAX .  Streator,  Ill .  Williams  Hardware  Co . . 


WMAC. 

WMBD. 


WEAR. 

KSCJ... 


WSEA. 

KUT.. 


WTAX . I  Streator,  Ill. 


lams  Hardware  Co . I  WCB8. 


« Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

*  National  Broadcasting  Co.  System.  _ 

>  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  National  Broadcasting  Co.  8ystem. 


5  kilowatts.... 

800 

LT . 

100 . 

250 . 

1,310 

1,440 

250 . 

1,450 

250 . 

580 

10  kilowatts... 
100 . 

740 

1,210 

500 . 

1,230 

500 . 

500 . 

250 . 

780 

1,400 

1,010 

100 . 

5  kilowatts.... 

1,210 

650 

LP . 

750 . 

1,320 

100 . 

200.... . 

500 . 

100 . 

100 . 

1,310 

570 

1,340 

1,420 

1,420 

500 . 

580 

50 . 

250 . 

500, 1  kilowatt. 

250... . . 

1,370 

670 

1,440 

580 

L8,  D....^...v.- 

3H  kilowatts.. 
1  kilowatt . 

1,070 

1,330 

LS,  D . . 

500 . 

500 . 

780 

1,120 

• 

50 . 

1,210 

Radio  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

Educational. 

Newspaper. 

Radio  dealer. 

Do. 

Newspaper.  ‘ 
Battery  and  radio 
dealer. 
Newspaper. 


Radio  dealer. 

Do. 

Civic. 

Merchant. 

Insurance. 

Theater. 

Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Religious. 

State  (educa¬ 
tional). 


Municipal. 

Commercial. 

Manufacturing. 

Newspaper. 

Public  utility. 
Manufacturing. 

Radio  merchant. 
Educational. 

Merchant. 
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List  of  broadcasting  stations  by  call  letters  effective  8  a.  m.  November  11,  1928,  eastern  standard  lime,  and  revised  to  January  10,  1929 — Con.  ^ 


Call  letters 

WTAZ.r,., . 

WTBO . 

WTFI . 

WTH8.... . 

WTIC 

WTMJ » . 

WWAE . 

WWJ  . 

WWL  » . 

WWNC  > . 

WWRL . 

WWVA . 

KDB . 

KDKA  * . 

KDLR . ,. 

KDYJA.. . . 

KEJK . 

KELW . 

KEX  i . 

KFAB . 

KFAD . . 

KFBB . 

KFBK _ ........ 

KFBI,. . 

KFCB . ,. 

KFDM . ... 

KFDY . 

KFEC . 

KFEL . 

KFEQ . 

KFEY . 

KFGq . 


Location 


Chesterfield  Hills,  Va 

Cumberland,  Md.... 

Toccoa,  Ga . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Hartford,  Conn . 

Brookfield,  Wis . 

Hammond,  Ind . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Asheville,  N.  C...... 

Woodside,  N.  Y . 

Wheeling,  W,  Va.... 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 
Wilkins  Township* 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah . 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif... 

Burbank,  Calif . 

Portland,  Oreg . 

Lincoln,  Nebr . 

Phoenix,  Ariz . 

Havre,  Mont . . 

Sacramento,  Calif. _ 

Everett.  Wash . 

Phoenix,  Ariz . 

Beaumont,  Tex. . 

Brookings,  S.  Dak..., 

Portland.  Oreg . . 

Denver,  Colo . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

Kellogg,  Idaho . 

Boone,  Iowa . 


Owner 


W.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  and  T.  J.  Mc¬ 
Guire  (C.  P.). 

Cumberland  Electric  Co . 

Toccoa  Falls  Institute . 

Atlanta  Technological  High  School 


Travelers  Broadcasting  Service 
Corporation  (C.  P.  authorized 
for  60-kilowatt  transmitter.) 

The  Journal  Co.  (Milwaukee 
Journal). 

Hainmond-Calumet  Broadcasting 
Co. 

The  Detroit  News .  . 

Loyola  University  (C.  p.  5  kilo¬ 
watts). 

Chamber  of  Commerce..., . 

Wm.  H.  Reuman . , . 

West  Virginia  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration.  (C.  P,  6  kilowatts), 
Santa  Barbara  Broadcasting  Co... 
Westiugliouse  Electrical  and  Me¬ 
chanical. 

Bert  Wick  and  Harold  Sorumgard 
(Radio  Electric  Co.). 
Intermountain  Broadeasting  Cor¬ 
poration. 

R.  S.  Macmillan . .- . '.. 

Earl  L.  White . 

Western  Broadcasting  Co . 

Nebraska  Buick  Automobile  Co.. 

Electrical  Equipment  Co . 

Buttery  Broadcast,  Inc _ _  . 

James  McClatchy  CO . 

Lccse  Bros . 

Nlelseu  Radio  Supply  Co.-. . 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co...T . 

South  Dakota  State  College . 

Molor  &  Frank  Co . . . 

Eugene  P.  O’Falkm  (Inc.), . 

Scroggln  6i  Co,  Bank...,, . 

Union  High  School . 

Boone  Rihlloal  College  (Sunday 
only). 


Shares  with— 


WMBG. 


WRBI. 


WCAC. 

WBAL. 


WRAF. 


KWKH. 


WMBQ-WLBX-WCLB. 
WOWO . 


K-FOX-. 

KTM . . 

KOB . 

WBBM-WJBT. 

KGIR 

kvwkkp:::::: 


KFYR. 

KFJI.. 

KFXF. 

WOI... 


kKjY-KWCR. 


Power 


15. 


60.. 

500. 

100. 

260. 

250. 


1  kilowatt. 

2H  kilowatts. 
100 . 


1  kilowatt. 
500 . 


1  kilowatt. 
100 . 

250, . 


100 . 

50  kilowatts. 

100 . 


1  kilowatt. 


600 . 

500 . 

6  kilowatts... 
6  kilowatts... 

500 . 

250,600-.-.... 

100 . 

50 . 

100,  250 . 

600 . 

600 . 

100 . 


2H  kilowatts.. 

10....- . 

100 . 


Kilo¬ 

cycles 


1,210 

1, 420 
1,460 
1,310 

600 

1,060 

620 

T,m 

020 

850 

570 

1,500 

1,160 

1,500 

080 

1, 210 

1,260 

1,250 

780 

1,180 

770 

620 

1.360 

1,310 

1,370 

1,310 

560 

550 

1,370 

940 

'660 

1,210 

1,310 


Time  and  P.  P. 
limitation 


LS. 


IP. 


LS.... 
LS,  D. 


I). 


Business  of 
licensee 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Educational. 
Municipal,  Educa¬ 
tional. 

Insurance. 


Newspaper. 

Commercial. 

Newspaper. 

Educational. 

Civic. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Commercial. 

Radio  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

Radio  dealer. . 
Commercial. 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Merchant. 

Radio  dealer. 

Merchant. 

Newspaper. 

Merchant. 

Ra^io  dealer. 

Oil  refiner. 

Educational. 

Merchant. 

Commercial 

Bank. 

Educational. 

Religious. 
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KFH  ». 
KFHA. 
KFI ». . 


KFIF. 

KFIO. 

KFIZ. 


KFIU.. 
KFJB.. 
KFJF  ». 

KFJI... 

KFJM. 

KFJR.. 

KFJY. . 

KFJZ.  . 
KFKA. 


KFKB . !  Milford,  Knns 


Wichita,  Kans . 

Gunnison,  Colo . 

Las  Angeles,  Calif . 

Portland,  Orre . 

Spokane,  Wash . ■ 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis _ 

Juneau,  Alaska . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Astoria,  Oreg . 

Orand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Portland.  Oreg . 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . 

Fort  Worth,  Tex . 

Greeley,  Colo . 


Higby  Gray  Hotel  Co.  (Hotel 
Lassen). 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado. 

Karl  C.  Anthony  (Inc.)  (C.  P.  for 
50  kilowatts). 

Benson  Polytechnic  School . 

North  Central  High  School . 


KFKU . i  Lawrence,  Knns. 


Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter. 

Alaska  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Marshall  Electric  Co . 

National  Radio  Manufacturing 
Co. 

George  Kincaid . 

University  of  North  Dakota . 

Ashley  C.  Dixon  A*  Son . 

C.  S.  Tunwall . 

Henry  Clay  Allison . 

Colorado  State  Teachers  Coltege.. 


WIBW. 


WMT. 


KFEC. 


KTB  R . 

KFGQ-KWCR. 


1  kilowatt.. 

50 . 

5  kilowatts. 


100. 

100. 


100. 


10 . 

100 . 

5  kilowatts.... 

50 . 


KPOF. 


The  KFKB  Broadcasting  Asso*  j . 

ciation  (John  R.  Brinkley,  j 
M.  D.). 

University  of  Kansas . !  WREN. 


100 . 

500 . 

100 . . . 

100 . . 

500-1  kilowatt 


5  kilowatts. 


I  kilowatt. 


K  F  K  X  -  K  Y  W  . 
(Sec  K  Y  W  -  | 
KFKX.)i  * 

KFKZ . i 

KFLV . j 

KFMX . ! 

KFNF . 

KFOU . 

KFOX . 

KFPL . 

KFPM . 

KFPW . 


Kirksville,  Mo. 


KFPY. . 

KFQA-KMOX. 
(See  KMOX- 
KFQA.) 

KFQD . 

KFQU . 

KFQW . 

KFQZ . 

KFRC . 


Rockford,  Ill . 

Galveston,  Tex . 

Northfleld,  Minn . 

Shenandoah,  Iow-a _ 

Lincoln,  Ncbr . 

Long  Beach,  Calif . 

Dublin,  Tex . 

Greenville,  Tex . 

8iloam  Springs,  Ark.. 

Spokane,  Wash . 


Anchorage,  Alaska.... 

Holy  City,  Calif _ 

Seattle,  Wash - 

Iloirywood,  Calif _ 

San  Francisco,  Calif- 


Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  I . 

College.  ! 

A.  T.  Frykman . !  WHBL . 

George  Roy  Clough . , . 

Carleton  College . I  WCAL-WRIIM-WLB. 

Henry  Field  Seed  Co . !  WILL-KUSD . 

Howard  A.  Shuman _ 


50.. 


Nicholas  &  Warrnner  (Inc.) . 

C.  O.  Baxter . 

The  New'  Furniture  Co . 

Rev.  Lannie  W.  Stewart . 


Symons  Investment  Co. 


Anchorage  Radio  Club. 

W.  E.  Hiker . 

KFQW  (Inc.) . 

Leslie  E.  Taft . 

Don  Lee  (Inc.).. . 


KEJK. 


y/0- 1  kilowatt  J 

100 . 

1  Kilowatt . . 

500-1  kilowatt.! 

100 . ; 

1  kilowatt . ; 

15 . 

15 . j 

50.. - l 


KW8C . I  500. 


-I- 


100. 


KGTT . i  100 . 

. .  100 . 

. . I  1  kilowatt. 

. . !  do.... 


1.300 

1,200 

540 

1.420 
1,230 

1.420 

1.310 

1,200 

1,470 

1.  370 
1,  3(0 

1.300 
1.310 
1, 370 

880 

I.i30 

1.220 


LP. ...  — ........ 


D. 


1 


;  D 

!  LT 


Hotel. 

(Educa  t  i  q  n  a  l 
(State). 

Automobilo  mer¬ 
chant. 

Educational. 

Municipal  and  ed¬ 
ucational. 

Newspaper. 

Public  utility. 

Radio  dealer. 

Radio  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Commercial. 

Educational. 

Commercial. 

I)o. 

Do. 

Educational 

tState). 

Commercial. 


I 


1.200 

1,410 
1. 370 
1,250 
890 
1,210 
1,250 
1,310 
1,310 
L340 

1,390 


1,230 

1,420 

1,420 

850 

610 


LS. 


LS,  D. 


D— 


LT. 


Educational 

(State). 


Do. 

Religious. 

Commercial. 

Educational. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Merchant. 

Do. 

Educational  —  and 
religious. 
Investment. 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 


<  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


*  National  Broadcasting  Co.  system. 


*1 

W 

O 

M 

53 

> 

r< 

a 


o 

o 

£ 


CO 

V) 

t-4 

o 

*4 
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Call  letters 

i/ocation 

.  Owner 

Shares  with— 

Power  • 

Kilo¬ 

cycles 

Time  and  P.  P. 
limitation 

KKRU 

Columbia,  Mo . 

Stephens  College . 

WOK- WOB  F . 

500 . 

M0 
000 
1,  120 
1, 290 
1,270 

550 

1,310 

1.370 
700 

1,210 

950 

1,200 

1,200 

930 

930 

1,420 

040 

1,310 

1,310 

1,420 

1,420 

550 

1,470 

1.370 
1,360 

*• 

•  I 

irifsn 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

Airtan  Radio  Corporation . 

500-1  kilowatt. 

500 _ _ 

LD .  . 

RF8G 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

Echo  Park  Evangelist  Association. 
Will'll.  Ford . 

KMIC . 

ICFU  L 

Galveston,  'i’ex . 

K'tfSA . . 

500-1  kilowatt. 
1  kilowatt . 

LS . 

KFUM 

Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 

Clayton,  Mo . 

W.  D.  Corley . 

KFUO 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary.. 
Fitzslmons  General  Hospital . 

KSD . 

600-1  kilowatt. 
100 . 

LS . 

1C  FITP 

Denver,  Colo . 

KFXJ . 

KFUR 

Ogden,  Utah . 

Peery  Building  Co . 

50. . 

KFVD  - 

Culver  City,  Calif - 

CBpe  Girat'deau,  Mo.. 

Hollywood,  Calif . 

W.  f.  MoWhlnnie  and  0.1.  Me- 
Whlnnie. 

Oscar  Hlrech  (Hirsch  Battery  & 
Radis  Co.). 

Warner  Bros.  Bridging  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

James  R.  Foucb . 

250 . 

I,T . . 

KFVS 

WEBQ . 

100 . 

KFVY  B 

kpsn . 

1  kilowatt . 

kfwc 

Ontario.  Calif _ ... 

KPPC . 

100 . 

RFWF 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  Truth  Center  (Inc.) . 

WMAY . 

100 . 

KFWI 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 
Oakland,  Calif. . 

Radio  Entertainments  (Inc.) . 

KFWM . 

500 . 

KFWM 

Oakland  Educational  8ociety . 

KFWI . 

500 . 

KFXD 

Jerome,  Idaho . . 

Service  Radio  Co _ _ _ 

50 . 

KFXF 

Denver,  Colo . 

Pikes  Peak  Broadcasting  Co . 

kfel . 

250 . 

KFXJ 

Edgewater,  Colo _ 

R.  G.  Howell.. . 

kFUP . 

50 . 

kfxr 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Flagstaff,  Ariz _ _ _ 

Exchange  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
Mary  M.  Costigan . 

100 . 

KFXY  . - 

100 . 

1CVYO 

Abilene.  Tex _ 

Kirksey  Bros.  ~(T.  E.  Kirksey, 
owner). 

Hoskins-Meyer . . . 

100 . 

KFYR 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak - 

Snokane.  Wash _ 

kfdy . 

500 . 

kua  • 

Northwest  Radio  8ervice  Co _ 

5  kilowatts.... 
100 . 

KOAU 

TiiRpnn.  Ariz. _ 

Tucson  Motor  8ervic©  Co . 

KOB . 

San  Dleiro.  Calif.  . 

Pickwick  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion.  _ . _ 

250 . 

KGBU . 

irnwy 

Ketchikan,  Alaska.... 
fit.  Jnsehh.  Mo.  . 

Alaska  Radio  A  Service  Co.  (IhcO- 
Fos ter- Hall  Tire  Co.. _ ... 

KWKC . . 

500.r........... 

100 . 

. -900 

1,370 

930 

1,270 

1,370 

1,370 

1,420 

1,210 

1,200 

1,420 

. . — — 

irnwz 

York.  Nebr . 

George  R.  Miller..... _ _ _ 

KMA.. . 

506-1  kilowatt. 
50 . 

LS,  D . 

irnr.A 

Dororfth.  Iowa _ 

ChasT  W.  Greenley . . 

KWLC . . 

D . 

irnna 

Enid.  Okla 

Champlin  Refining  Co _ 

KQFG . 

100 . 

trnni 

Liberto  Radio  Sales... . . ... 

KGRC . 

100 . 

irnnN 

f!onenrdia.  Kans 

Concordia  Broadcasting  Co....l.. 

50 . 

jroCR 

Brookings,  S.  Dak - 

\f  a  mi  an.  N.  T)nk 

Cutler’s  Radio  Broadcasting  Serv¬ 
ice  fine.). 

Mandan  Radio  Association  (Inc.). 

100 . 

irnr.TT 

100 . 

trnnx 

First  State  Bank  of 
Vida. 

Vida,  Mont......... . 

10 . 

Business 

licensee 


Educational. 

Radio  dealer. 
Religious. 

Civic. 

Commercial. 

Religious. 

Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Hospital. 
Builders. 

Radio  dealer. 

Do. 

Moving  picture. 

Commercial. 

Religious. 

Commercial. 

Educational. 

Radio  dealers. 
Commercial. 

Radio  dealer. 
Religious. 

Theater. 

Radio  dealer. 

Merchant. 

Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 
Public  utility. 

Radkr  dealer.  — 
Merchant. 

Do. 

Do. 

Commercial. 
Radio  doaler 
Merchant. 
Commercial. 

Do. 

Bank, 
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KGDA .  Dell  Rapids,  8.  Dak... 

KGDB _ _ _  Fergus  Falls,  Minn... 

fODM . Stockton,  Calif.. _ 

DDF..* . . .  Pueblo,  Oolo . 

KQDR .  San  Antonio.Tex 

KGDY .  Oldham,  8.  Dak...... 

KQBF.. .  Loe  Angeles,  Calif . 

KGEK. .  Yuma,  Oolo . 

KOBE .  Long  Beach,  Calif. _ 

KOBW....: .  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.... 

KOEZ .  Kalispell,  Mont . 


KOFF. 

KKFO. 


Alva,  Okla. 


Alva, 

OUah 


oma  City,  Okla. 


KOFH....J .  Glendale,  Calif.... 

KOFI .  San  Angelo,  Tex.. 


KGFJ .  Loe  Angeles,  CaJIf. 

KGFK .  Hallock,  Minn _ 


KGFL... .  Eaton,  N.  Mex . 

KGFW.. .  Ravenna,  Nebr . 

KOFX . .  Pierre,  8.  Dak........ 

KGOF..;. .  Picher,  Okla.... . 

KGGH .  Cedar  Grove,  La. . 

KOOM... .  Albuquerque,  N. Max. 

KGHB .  Honolulu,  Hawaii . 

KGHD _ J .  Missoula,  Mont . 

KGHF .  Pueblo,  Colo . 

KGHG .  McGehoe,  Ark . 

KGHI .  Little  Rock,  Ark . 


KGHL .  Billings,  Mont.. 

KGHX . i...  Richmond,  Tex. 


KOIO .  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

KGIQ .  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.. 

KGIIL . . .  Butte.  Mont . 

KGIW . .  Trinidad,  Colo . 

KGJF .  Little  Rock.  Ark... 

KGKB .  Brownwood,  Tex... 

KGKL .  San  Angelo.  Tex... 

KOKO .  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

KGKX .  Sandpoint,  Idaho... 


Home  Auto  Co . 

Jaren  Drug  Co.  (Chas.  L.  Jaren) . 

B.  F.  Pefler . 

Pueblo  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  . 

America. 

Joe  B.  Mc8hane . 

J.  Albert  Loesch..... _ ...... _ _ _ 

Trinity  Methodist  Church  South-  KTBI. . 
Beehler  Bleotrloal  Equipment  Co.  KGEW 

C.  Merwln  Dobyns . 1 . 

City  of  Fort  Morgan .  KOBE. 

Flathead  Broadcasting  Assooia-  . 

tion;. 

Earl  E.  Hampshire . 

Faith  Tabernacle  Association  KGOB. 
(Inc.). 

Frederick  Robinson . 

San  Angelo  Broadcasting  Co . 

(Ino.). 

Ben  8.  McGlashan . 

J.  E.  Bouvette  and  C.  W.  Bou-  . . 

vette,  Publishers,  '  Kittson 
County  Enterprise. 

Hubbard  A  Murphy . 

Otto  F.  Sothman . j 

Dana  McNeil . 

D.  L.  Connell,  M.  D . . .  WNAD 

Bates  Radio  A  Electric  Co .  KRMD 

Jay  Peters . . . . . 

Radio  Sales  Co . . . 

Elmore-Nash  Broadcasting  Cor*  . 

/poration. 

Curtis  P.  Richie  A  Joe  E.  Finch . 

Chas.  W.  McCollum . . . 

Berean  Bible  Class,  First  Baptist  . 

Church. 

Northwestern  Auto  8upply  Co . 

(Inc.). 

Fort  Bend  County  School  Build-  . 

Board. 

Jack  W.  Duckworth,  Jr .  KGIQ.. 

Stanley  M.  Soule .  KGIO.. 

Symons  Broadcasting  Co..... — .  KFBB  . 

Trinidad  Creamery  Co.  (Ino.) . . . 

First  Church  of  the  Naearene . 

Eagle  Publishing  Co . 

KGKL,  Incorporated . 

Wichita  Falls  Broadcasting  Co . 

C.  W.  Twiss . . . i . 


1,870  . 

1,200  . 

1,160  . 

1,210  . 

1,600  . 

1,200  . 

1,300  . 

1,200  . 

1,370  . 

1,200  . 

1,310  . 

1,420  . 

1,370  . 

1,000  LT 
1,310  . 

1,420  . 

1,200  . 


1,370  ... 
1,420  ... 

680  D 
1,010  ... 
1,310  ... 
1,370  ... 
1,320  ... 
1,420  ... 

1,320  ... 
1,310  ... 
1,600  ... 

050  ... 

1,600  ... 

1,320  ... 
1,320  ... 
1,360  ... 
1,420  ... 

890  ... 
1,600  ... 
1,370  ... 


1,420 


Merchant. 

Do, 

Radio  dealer. 
Fraternal  and  edu¬ 
cational. 
Commercial. 

Do. 

Religious. 

Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 
Municipal. 
Commercial. 

Do. 

Religious. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Publisher. 


Commercial. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Do.  • 

Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 
Radii  dealer. 
Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Religious. 

•  f  * 

Merohant. 

Municipal, 

Educational. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  "  - 

Religious. 

Publisher. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Call  letters 


KUO  ». 


KORC. 

KGR8_ 

KGTT. 


KOU... 
KQW  *. 
KOY... 


KHJ... 
KIIQ  *. 
KICK. 


KIDO. 


KJB8. 
KJR  ». 
KKP.. 


KLCN. . 

KLDS-KMBC. 
(See  'KMDC- 
KLD8.) 

KLRA . 

KLS.. . ..... 

KLX . 

KI/Zr  1 . ... 

KMA . . 

KMBC-KLDS ». 


KMED . 

KMIC . 

KMJ . 

KMMJ . 

kmo.; . 

KMOX-KFQA 

KMTR  . 

XNX.. . 


location 


Oakland,  Calif. 


San  Antonio,  Tex... 

Amarillo,  Tex . 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 


Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Portland,  Orog.... 
Lacey,  Wash . 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Spolame,  Wash... 
Rod  Oak,  Iowa _ 


Boise,  Idaho. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Seattle,  Wash . 

. do . . 


Blythevillo,  Ark. 


Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Oakland,  Calif . 

.....do . . 

Dupont.  Colo..*... 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Independence,  Mo. 


Medford,  Oreg-... 
Inglewood,  Calif. . 

Fresno,  Calif . 

Clay  Center,  Nebr 

Tacoma,  Wash _ 

Kirkwood.  Mo.... 
Hollywood,  Calif.. 
. do . 


Owner 


Oonoral  Electric  Co. 


Eugene  J.  Roth . 

E.  B.  Qish  (Gish  Radio  Service). 
Golden  Gate  Broadcasting  Co... 


Marlon  A.  Mulrony . . 

Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
St.  Martins  Collego . 


Don  Lee  (Inc.) . 

Louts  Wasmer  (Inc.) . 

Atlantic  Automobile  Co.  (Red 
Oak  Radio  Corn.,  Lessee).. 
Frank  L.  Hill  and  G.  O.  Phillips, 
doing  business  as  Boiso  Broad¬ 
cast  Station. 

Julius. Brunton  6c  8ons  Co . 

Northwest  Radio  Service  Co . 

City  of  8eattlo,  harbor  depart¬ 
ment. 

C.  L.  Lintzeulch . . . 


Arkansas  Broadcasting  Co . 

War  nor  Bros . 

Tribune  Publishing  Co . 

Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc . 

May  Soed  6c  Nursery  Co . 

M i riland  Broadcast intr  Co.,  and 
The  Reorganized  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Virgin. . 

James  R.  Fouch . ; . 

The  Fresno  Bee . . 

Tho  M.  M.  Johnson  Co . 

KMO  (Inc.) . 

Voice  of  8t.  Louis  (Inc.) . 

KMTR  Radio  Corporation . 

Western  Broadcast  Co . 


Shares  with- 


KGCI.. 

WDAG. 

KFQU.. 


KXL  (night). 


KVL-KFBL. 


KUOA. 


KGBZ.. 

WHB... 


KFSG. 


KVI... 

KPLA* 


Power 


10  kilowatts... 


100 . 

1  kilowatt. 
60 . 

600 . 

1  kilowatt. 

10 . 

60 . 

1  kilowatt. 
1  kilowatt. 
100 . 

1  kilowatt. 

100 . 

6  kilowatts 
16... . 

60 . 


1  kilowatt.... 

260 . 

600 . 

1  kilowatt . 

800, 1,000 . 

#»,  ^  kilo¬ 
watts. 


60 . 

600 . 

100 . 

1  kilowatt.... 

600 . 

6  kilowatts... 
1  kilowatt.... 
6  kilowatts..  - 


Kilo¬ 

cycles 


790 


1, 370 
•1,410 
1,420 


940 

620 

1,200 

LS 

900 

690 

1,420 


1,250 


1,100 

970 

1,370 


1,390 


1,390 

1,440 

880 

660 

930 

950 


1,310 
1. 120 
1,200 
740 
1,340 
1,090 
670 
1,060 


Time  and  P.  P. 
limitation 


D. 


D. 


D. 


LS . 

.....do.. 


LT. 


Business  of 
licensee 


Radio  arid  Electri¬ 
cal  Manufactur¬ 
ing. 

Commercial. 

Radio  dealer. 
Religious  and 
Commercial. 
Publisher. 

Do. 

Educational. 


Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 


Commercial. 


Radio  dealer. 
Do. 

Munoipal. 


Radio  dealer. 


Commercial. 
Motion  pictures. 
Publisher. 

Radio  dealer. 
Merchant. 
Religious  and  com¬ 
mercial. 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Publisher. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Newspaper. 
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Call  letters 


K(tO  *. 


KORC. 

KOR8. 

KOTT. 

KGU... 
KGW  *. 
KGY... 


KHJ... 

kho  *. 

KICK-.. 


KIDO. 


KJBS. 
KJR  i. 
KKP.. 


KLCN. . . 

KLDS-KMBC. 
(See  'KMBC- 
KLD8.) 

KLRA . 

KLS.. . . 

KLX . 

KI/Z  ‘ . ... 

KM  A . . 

KMBC-KLDSi. 


Location 


Oakland,  Calif. 


San  Antonio,  Tox... 

Amarillo,  Tex . 

San  Francisco,  Calif... 


TIonolulu,  Hawaii. 
Portland,  Oreg.._. 
Lacey,  Wash . 


Los  Augeles,  Calif . 
Spolame,  Wash... 
Rod  Oak,  Iowa.... 


Boise,  Idaho. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Seattle,  Wash . . 

. do . 


Blytbevillo,  Ark. 


Little  Rock,  Ark... 

Oakland,  Calif . 

.....do . . 

Dupont.  Colo-.v... 
8henandoah,  Iowa. 
Independence,  Mo. 


KMED . 

KMIC . 

KMJ . 

KMMJ . 

kmo.: . 

KMOX-KFQA  ‘... 

KMTR  «.* . ' 

KNX.. . ' 


Medford,  Oreg . 

Inglew.ood,  Calif... 

Fresno,  Calif . 

Clay  Center,  Nebr. 

Tacoma,  Wash . 

Kirkwood.  Mo . 

Hollywood,  Calif... 
.do.. 


Owner 


General  Electric  Co.. 


Eugene  J.  Roth . 

E.  B.  Gish  (Gish  Radio  Service). 
Golden  Gate  Broadcasting  Co... 


Marlon  A.  Mulrony . 

Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
St.  Martins  Collego . 


Don  Leo  (Inc.) . 

Louts  Wasmer  (Inc.) . 

Atlantic  Automobile  Co.  (Red 
Oak  Radio  Corn..  Lessee)* 
Frank  L.  Hill  and  G.  G.  Phillips, 
doing  business  ns  Boise  Broad¬ 
cast  Station. 

Julius. Brunton  &  Sons  Co . 

Northwest  Radio  8ervice  Co . 

City  of  8eattle,  harbor  depart¬ 
ment. 

C.  L.  Lintzenich.w... . 


Shares  with- 


KGCI.... 

WDAG.*. 

KFQU-... 


KXL  (night). 


KVL-KFBL. 


Arkansas  Broadcasting  Co . 

Warnor  Bros . 

Tribune  Publishing  Co . 

Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc . 

May  Seed  &  Nursery  Co . 

Midland  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
-  The  Reorganized  O hurch  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
8aints. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Virgin. . 

James  R.  Foucn . •. . 

The  Fresno  Bee . — 

The  M.  M.  Johnson  Co . 

KMO  (Inc.) . 

Voice  of  St.  Louis  (Inc.) . 

KMTR  Radio  Corporation . 

Western  Broadcast  Co . 


KUOA. 


KGBZ. 

WHB.. 


KFSG. 


KVI... 

kpla! 


Power 


10  kilowatts... 


100 . 

1  kilowatt. 
60 . 


600 . 

1  kilowatt. 

10 . 

60 . 

1  kilowatt. 
1  kilowatt. 
100 . 


1  kilowatt. 


100 . . 

6  kilowatts....  i 
15. . 


60. 


1  kilowatt.... 

260 . 

600 . 

1  kilowatt . 

600, 1,000 . 

600,  2M  kilo¬ 
watts. 


60 . 

600 . 

100 . 

1  kilowatt.... 
600 . 

5  kilowatts... 
1  kilowatt.... 

6  kilowatts.... 


Kilo¬ 

cycles 


790 


1, 370 
•1,410 
1,420 

940 

620 

1,200 

LS 

900 

690 

1,420 

1,260 


1,100 

970 

1,370 

1,390 


1,390 

1,440 

880 

660 

930 

950 


1,310 
1, 120 
1,200 
740 
1,340 
1,090 
670 
1,060 


Time  and  P.  P. 
limitation 


D. 


D. 


D. 


L8 _ 

. do.. 


LT. 


Business  of 
licensee 


Radio  arid  Electri¬ 
cal  Manufactur¬ 
ing. 

Commercial. 

Radio  dealer. 
Religious  and 
Commercial. 
Publisher. 

Do. 

Educational. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 

Merchant. 

Commercial. 


Radio  dealer. 
Do. 

Muncipal. 
Radio  dealer. 


Commercial. 
Motion  pictures. 
Publisher. 

Radio  dealer. 

Merchant. - 

Religious  and  com¬ 
mercial. 


Commercial. 

Do. 

Publisher. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Newspaper. 
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KOA... 

KOAC. 

ROB... 


.1 


KOCW. 

Ron... 

KOIL  •. 


KOL.... 
KOIN... 
KOMO  1 
KOOS... 
KOBE.. 
KOW... 


KPCB. 
KPJM . 
KPLA. 


PRO  *. 


KPOF.. 

KPPC.. 

KPQ.... 

KPRC  ». 

KPSN.. 


KPWF. 


KQV. 

KQW 

KRE. 


KROV . 

KRLD* _ „ 

KRMD . . 

KRSC . 

K8AC . 

K8RA . 

K8CJ . 

K8D  * . 

K8EI . 

KSL> . 


Corvallis,  Oreg. 


8tat«  College,  N.  Mex. 

Chlckasha,  Okla . 

Reno,  Nev . 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 


8eattle,  Wash _ 

Sylvon,  Oreg . 

Seattle,  Wash.... 
Marshfield,  Oreg. 
Eugene,  Oreg.... 
Denver,  Colo _ 


Seattle,  Wash . 

Prescott,  Arlz . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


San  Francisco,  Calif... 


Denver,  Colo. . . 
Pasadena,  Calif. 
8eattle,  Wash... 


Houston,  Tex... 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


Westminster,  Calif... 


Pittsburgh^  Pa. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Berkeley,  Calif. 


Harlingen,  Tex . 

Dallas*  Tex. ...... _ 

Shreveport,  La....... 

8eattle,  Wash . 


Manhattan,  Kans. 
Shreveport,  La.... 
81oux  City>  Iowa.. 


K8MK. 

K80... 


8t.  Louis,  Mo . 

Pocatello,  Idaho . 

8alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

8anta  Maria,  Calif.... 
Clarinda,  Iowa . 


General  Electric  Co . 

12 yi  kilowatts. 

1  kilowatt _ 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Mechanio  Arts. 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women . 

REX . 

10  kilowatts... 

100... . . 

Jay  Peters  (Inc.). . 

100..?. . 

Mona  Motor  Oil  Co . . . . 

* 

1  kilowatt-2^ 

.  kilowatts. 

1  kilowatt..  . 

Seattle  Broadcasting  Co . 

RTW . 

KOIN  (Inc.) . 

. do. . . . 

Fisher’s  Blond  8tation  (Inc.)...... 

.....do.. . . 

H.  II.  Hanseth . . . 

C.  P... . 

60 . 

Eugene  Broadcast  Station . 

100  .. 

Associated  Industries  (Inc.) 
Broadcasting. 

Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co . 

500 . 

. 

KPQ . 

100  .... 

Frank  Wilburn.... . •.. 

100.... 

Pacific  Development  Radio  Co. 
(Inc.). 

Hales  Bros,  and  The  Chronicle  ... 

KMTR . 1 . 

1  kilowatt 

5  kilowatts 

Pillar  of  Fire  (Inc.) . 

RFKA . 

500  . 

Pasadena  Presbyterian  Church... 
Archie  Taft  and  Louis  Wasmer _ 

KKFWC . 

50 . 

KPCB . 

100 _  ‘ 

Houston  Printing  Co . 

C.  P . 

(1  kilowatt . 

12H  kilowatts.. 

Pasadena  Star-News  Publishing 
Co. 

Pacific  Western  Banking  Federa¬ 
tion  (60  kilowatt  transmitter). 

Douhieday-r  ill  Electrical  Co _ 

First  Baptist  Church. . 

RFWB . : . 

1  kilowatt 

C.  P . 

WCSO . 

500.  . 

500. ... 

First  Congregational  Church  of 
Berkeley. 

Harlingen  Music  Co. . . 

RZM . 

100. 

RWWO . . . 

500  .. 

KRLD  Radio' Corporation . 

Robert  M.  Dean. — .  ... .... 

WFAA . 

KGOH  ^  .... 

10  kilowatt.... 
50  . 

Radio  Sales  Corporation . 

60 . . . 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
W.  G.  Patterson . . 

WRIT  I  r 

(500 . . 

\1  kilowatt . 

1  kilowatt.. 

Perkins  Bros.  Co . 

WTAQ . 

fl  kilowatt . 

\2H  kilowatts... 
500 . 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co . 

RFUO . 

K8EI  Broadcasting  Association.. . 

250 . 

Radio  Service  Corporation  of 
Utah. 

8anta  Maria  Valley  R.  R.  Co . 

5  kilowatts.... 

100.. . 

Berry  Seed  Co....’. . 

WKBii . 

1  kilowatt . 

830 

560 

1,180 

1,420 

1,370 

1,260 

1,270 

040 

020 

1,870 

1,420 

1,300 

1,210 

1,500 

670 

680 

880 

1,200 

1,210 

920 


050 

1,400 

1,380 

1,010 

1,370 

1.280 

1,0-10 

1,310 

1,120 

580 

1,450 

1,330 

550 

000 

1,130 

1,200 


L8l 


Daytime. 


D.. 

L8. 


L8. 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


1,380 

*  National  Broadcasting  Co.  8ystem, 


Radio  and  ilectrlc 
manufacturing. 
Educational 
(8tate). 

Do. 

Do. 

Commercial. 

Refiners. 

Commercial. 

Newspaper. 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Do. 

•  Do. 

Manufacturing. 

Commercial. 

Publisher. 

Publisher  and  mer¬ 
chant. 

Religious. 

Do. 

Commercial. 
^Newspaper.  • 
Publisher. 

Commercial. 

Radio  dealers. 
Religious. 

Do. 

Commercial. 

Publisher. 

Commercial. 

Radio  dealer1. - . 

[/Educational 
\  (8tate). 
Commercial. 

Publishers. 

Do. 

Commercial. 

Radio  dealer. 

Pttbllo  Utility- 
Merchant. 
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Cal)  letters 


Location 


•  Owner 


Shares  with- 


Fower 


Kilo*  Time  and  P.  P.  Business  of 
cycles  .  limitation  licensee 


KSOO .  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak... 


K8TP* .  Westoott,  Minn. 


KTAB .  Oakland,  Calif . 

KTAP .  San  Antonio,  Tex — 

KTAT .  Fort  Worth,  Tex . 

KTBI .  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. .. 

KTBR .  Portland,  Orcg . _ 

KTnS  1 . •- .  Hot  Springs,  Ark _ 

KTM .  Santa  Monica,  Calif.. 

KTNT .  Muscatine,  Iowa . 

KT8A  » .  8an  Antonio,  Tex _ 

KTUK .  Houston,  Tex . 

KTW .  Seattle,  Wash . . 

KUJ .  Longview,  Wash . 


Sioux  Falls  Broadcasting  Associa¬ 
tion. 

National  Battery  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Associated  Broadcasters . 

Robert  B.  Bridge.. j.... . 

Texas  Air  Transport  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles . 

M.  E.  Brown . 

Hot  Springs  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Pickwick  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Norman  Baker . . . 


1  kilowatt. 


10  kilowatts. 


WJAD . « . |  l  kilowatt. 


KOEF . do . 

KFJR .  600 . 

WBAP .  10  kilowatts. 


KELW .  600. 


KUOA . .4  Fayetteville,  Ark _ 

KUOM .  Missoula,  Mont..:... 

KU8D... . |  Vermilion,  8.  Dak 

KUT .  Austin,  Tex . 

KVI . .  Near  Des  Moines, 

Wash. 

KVI/. .  Seattle,  Wash . 

KVOO* .  Tulsa,  pkla . 

KVOB .  Bellingham,  Wash... 

KWB8 .  Portland,  Oreg . 

KWC  R ...- .  ....^. ...  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. . 

KWKA .  Shreveport,  La . 

KWO .  Stockton,  Calif. . 

K WJJ.. .  Portland,  Oreg . 

KWK  *..... .  8t,  Louis,  Mo . 

KWKC .  Kansas  City.  Mo _ 

KWKH — : .  Kennonwooa,  La  ... 

KWLO .  Deoorah,  Iowa . 


Lone  Star  Broadcasting  Co.  (Inc.). 

Wm.  John  Uhalt . . . 

First  Presbyterian  Church . 

Fred  W.  Lovejoy  and  R.  W. 
Kerfoot. 

University  of  Arkansas . .*. 

8tate  University  of  Montana . 

University  of  South  Dakota . 


.  6  kilowatts. 

vwttt  /I  kilowatt.* 

KFUL . \2  kilowatts. 

. . .  6 . . 

KOL .  1  kilowatt.! 

.  10 . 


1,400 

660 

1,420 

1,240 

1,300 

1,300 

800 


1,170 

1,200 


LT .  Commercial. 


Battery  manufac¬ 
turing. 
Commercial. 

Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 


University  of  Texas . 

Puget  9ound  Broadcasting  Co.... 


KLRA .  1  kilowatt. 

. .  600 . 

KFNF-WILL . . .  {§22 . 

wtan . to::::::: 

KMO . .  1  kilowatt. 


1,420 
1, 270 
1,600 

1,800 

670 

800 


Religious. 

Commercial. 

Civic. 


.  Public  utility. 

LT .  Commercial. 

ls::::::::::::::}  »«• 

.  Radio  dealer. 

. . .  Religious. 

.  Commercial. 


Arthur  C.  Dailey .  KFBL-KKP .  100 . 

Southwestern  Sales  Corporation...  WAPI .  C.  P..  6  kilo¬ 

watts. 

L.  Kessler .  100.... . 

Schaeffer  Radio  Co . .... _ _ _ : _ 16 . . 

Harry  F.  PaaT.. ......  ....... . ...  KFJY-KFGQ .  100 . 

William  E.  Antony. .  100 . 

Portable  Wireless  Tel.  Co .  100; . 

Wilbur  Jerman .  600 . . . 

Greater  St.  Louis  Broadcasting  . . .  1  kilowatt . 

Corporation. 

Wilson  Duncan  Broadcasting  Co..  KGBX .  100 . . 

W.  K.  Henderson .  WWL .  O.  P.  20  kilo¬ 

watts.  • 

Luther  College .  KGCA .  100 . 


1, 120 
1,340 

1,370 
1, 140 

1,200 

1,600 

1,810 

1,210 

1,200 

1,060 

1,360 

1,370 

860 


1,2T0  1  D . I  Educational. 


Education  (State) 
Da 


Da 

Commercial. 

Do. 

Radio  dealer. 

Commercial. 
Radio  dealer. 
Commercial. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

'  Do. 
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KWSO. 


KWTC. 


KWWO. 


KWYO . 

KXA . 

KXL . 

KXO . 

KXRO . 

KYA . 

KYW-KFKX. 


i  KYWA  (syncronlr- 
ing  with  KYW- 
&  KFKX). 

KZM . 


Pullman,  Wash .  8tate  College  of  Washington .  KFPY . .600. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif .  Pacific  Western  Broadcasting  . . .  100. 

Federation. 

Brownsville,  Tex .  Chamber  of  Commerce,  city  of  KRGV .  800. 

Brownsville. 

Laramie.  Wyo .  University  of  Wyoming .  800. 

Seattle,  Wasn .  American  Radio  Telegraph  Co . . .  800. 

Portland,  Oreg .  XXL  Broadcasters  (Inc.) . ...  XI DO  (night) .  800. 

El  Centro,  Calif .  E.  R.  Irey  and  F.  M.  Bowles . .  100. 

Aberdeen,  Wash .  KXRO  (Inc.) .  76— 

San  Francisco,  Calif —  Pacific  Broadcasting  Corporation . . .  1  kl] 

Chicago,. Ill .  Westinghouse  Electric  A  Meehan-  XYWA .  8kil 

leal  Co.  Id 


tion . . .  1  kilowatt . 

ban-  KYWA .  8 kilowatts  (10 

killowatts 

temporarily). 

.  KYW-KFKX .  O.  P.  5  kilo¬ 
watts. 


1,890  ..................  Eduoatlonal 

(State). 

1,600  — .  Commercial. 

1,260  .  Civic. 

600  . .  Educational. 

870  . —  Commercial. 

1,280  .  Do. 

1,200  . .  Civic. 

1,420  . ; .  Commercial. 

1,230  . .  Do. 

1,020  . . .  Radio  and  eleotrio 

manufacturing. 


1,020 


Hayward,  Calif .  Leon  P.  Tenney .  KRE. 


1,870  .  Educational. 


i  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 


*  National  Broadcasting  Co.  System. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  under¬ 
taken  land  development  and  real-estate  activities  on  a 
large  scale,  and  is  engaged  in  building  a  small  city  in 
Florida. 

i 

General  Industrial  Questions,  j 


Not  only  are  trade-unions  endeavoring  to  Improve  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  their  members ;  they  are 
also  beginning  to  see  that  they  must  consider  ;the  industry 
in  which  their  members  are  employed,  as  well;  This  reali¬ 
zation  has  led  to  various  manifestations  of  wljiat  has  come 
to  be  known  as  4 ‘ union-management  cooperation.” 

Though  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  is  by  no  means 
universal,  a  few  outstanding  labor  organizations  are  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  and  unions  are  now  cooperating  with  em¬ 
ployers  to  improve  operating  efficiency,  to  rai$e  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  shop  sanitation  and  safety,  to  improv^  the  quality 
of  output  and  to  increase  the  amount  produced,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  the  product,  to  settle  disputes  and  griev¬ 
ances,  and  to  aid  in  solving  the  general  ar|d  particular 
problems  of  the  industry. 

This  preoccupation  and  interest  in  the  problems  of  a 
particular  industry  has  led  to  a  greater  interest  on  the  part 
of  labor  in  general  economic  questions  and  the  wider  in¬ 
dustrial  problems.  This  interest  has  found  expression  in 
a  number  of  conferences,  held  under  the  augpices  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  participated  in  by  employers,  econo¬ 
mists,  and  others,  on  such  subjects  as  the  i  railroad  in¬ 
dustry,  unemployment,  giant  power,  and  tile  textile  in¬ 
dustry;  and  week-end  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  in¬ 
dustrial  questions. 

The  table  below  shows  for  each  labor  organization  for 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  data,  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  engaged  in  by  the  international.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  work  was  particularly  significant,  the  local 
activities  have  also  been  noted.  The  table  does  not  cover 
strike  or  lockout  benefits,  nor  the  educational  work  of  the 
labor  organizations,  some  of  which  has  been  very  exten¬ 
sive. 

i 

(Here  follows  list  of  broadcasting  stations,  marked  pages 
751,  752,  753,  754,  755,  756,  757,  758,  759,  760,  761,  762,  763, 
764,  765,  766,  767,  768,  769,  and  770.) 
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770 a  Exhibit  WCFL  No.  2.  Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Of¬ 
ficial  Reporters.  Apr.  16,  1929.  Introduced  at 
Hearing  Before  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to  the 
Congress  of \  the  United  States  for  the  Year  Ended  June 
30,  1929,  Together  with  a  Supplemental  Report  for  the 
Period  from  July  1,  1928,  to  September  30,  1928. 

U.  S.  Federal  Radio  Commission 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  1,  1928. 

771  Part  II. 

Broadcast  Band. 

Extent  of  Broadcast  Band  and  Frequency  Separation  Be¬ 
tween  Channels. 

The  extent  of  the  broadcast  band  remains  as  it  has  been 
at  all  times  since  the  creation  of  the  commission;  it  ex¬ 
tends  from  550  to  1,500  kilocycles  (corresponding  to  wave 
lengths  from  545  to  200  meters),  both  inclusive.  The  com¬ 
mission  adopted  the  policy  of  reserving  this  band  for 
broadcasting,  and  of  not  extending  it  to  include  either 
higher  or  lower  frequencies,  after  a  series  of  public  hear¬ 
ings  held  immediately  after  its  organization.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  commission  since  that  time  has  confirmed 
it  in  the  wisdom  of  its  policy.  The  congestion  in  both 
the  low  and  the  high  frequencies  is  already  such  as  to  for¬ 
bid  anv  extension. 

The  commission  has  also  maintained  its  original  policy 
of  preserving  a  10-kilocycle  separation  between  channels 
used  for  broadcasting.  Even  a  10-kilocycle  separation  is 
a  compromise  with  the  ideal  of  good  radio  reception  and 
any  decrease  in  the  separation  would  lead  to  disastrous 
results  by  way  of  interference. 

Both  the  policy  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  the 
extent  of  the  broadcast  band  and  its  policy  with  respect 
to  frequency  separation  were  crystallized  into  definite  form 
in  the  commission’s  General  Order  No.  40,  issued  and 
promulgated  on  August  30,  1928.1  Under  the  International 


1  See  Appendix  A,  Supplement. 
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Radio  Telegraph  Convention  of  1927  the  entire  band  of 
550  to  1,500  kilocycles  is  assigned  to  broadcasting,  except 
the  frequency  of  1,365  kilocycles,  on  which  j  the  licensing 
of  maritime  mobile  service  is  permitted.  Tike  practice  in 
Europe  (which  is  the  only  other  continent  ini  which  broad¬ 
casting  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  serve  as;  a  basis  for 
study)  is  to  maintain  a  frequency  separation  of  10  kilo¬ 
cycles  and,  in  addition,  only  one  station  is  i  permitted  to 
operate  on  a  channel  at  any  one  time. 

There  are  thus  a  total  of  96  channels  in  fhe  broadcast 
band.  Six  of  these  are  exclusively  reserved  for  Canadian 
stations  and  11  are  shared  with  Canadian  Rations,  as  is 
shown  in  the  next  paragraph.  j 

Channels  Reserved  for  Exclusive  and  Shared  Use  by 

Canadian  Stations. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  commission  on  assuming  office 
was  to  clear  six  channels  which,  under  an  informal  under¬ 
standing  arrived  at  between  the  Department  |of  Commerce 
and  Canadian  representatives,  had  been  reserved  for  ex¬ 
clusive  use  by  Canada.  Prior  to  that  time  Ijhere  were  41 
American  stations  on  those  channels  or  so  j  close  thereto 
as  to  cause  serious  interference  with  the  Canadian  sta¬ 
tions. 

772  Since  that  time  the  commission  has  maintained  the 
policy  of  keeping  these  channels  clear  land,  further¬ 
more,  of  regulating  the  use  of  11  other  channels  shared 
by  Canadian  ar;d  American  stations.  This  policy  had  also 
been  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  radio  act  of  1927.  The|  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  shared  channels  necessitates  a  limitation  on 
the  power  of  stations  assigned  to  these  channels  on  either 
side  of  the  boundary  line.  Obviously  stations  located 
relatively  closelv  to  the  boundary  line  can!  be  assigned 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  power,  while  stations  lo¬ 
cated  at  greater  distances,  such  as  in  the  !  south  of  the 
United  States,  can  safelv  be  authorized  to  !use  as  much 
as  500  watts. 

The  policy  of  the  commission  with  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  and  shared  Canadian  channels  was  Crystallized  in 
definite  form  in  its  General  Order  No.  40  oh  August  30, 


i 

i 
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1928.  The  frequencies  assigned  exclusively  to  Canada  are 
the  following:  690,  730,  840,  910,  960,  and  1,030  kilocycles. 
The  frequencies  assigned  for  shared  use  with  Canadian 
stations  are  the  following:  580,  600,  630,  780,  880,  890,  930, 
1,010,  1,120,  1,200,  and  1,210  kilocyles. 

•The  question  of  the  allocation  of  broadcasting  channels 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  can  not  as  yet  be 
regarded  as  definitely  determined.  During  the  past  year 
representatives  of  Canada  have  strongly  protested  against 
the  present  ba^is  as  being  unfair  to  Canada,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  country  to 
press  a  demand  for  an  increased  assignment.  This  was 
rather  forcibly  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can  conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  August  20 
to  25,  1928.  The  present  allocation,  however,  is  based  on 
the  respective  populations  of  the  two  countries.  Further¬ 
more,  the  programs  of  American  stations  give  extensive 
service  in  Canada.  The  commission  believes,  therefore, 
that  the  allocation  as  it  now  stands  is  fair  to  Canada  and 
should  not  be  changed.  A  more  scientific  choice  of  fre¬ 
quencies  could  be  made  than  that  now  in  force.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  serious  problem  of  interference  between 
broadcasting  stations  of  this  and  other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

General  Orders. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928, 
the  commission  issued  its  General  Orders,  Nos.  16  to  34, 
inclusive,  and  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1929,  to  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1928,  it  issued  its  General  Orders,  Nos.  35  to  49, 
inclusive.  These  orders  cover  a  variety  of  subjects,  some 
of  them  being  in  the  nature  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
others  covering  such  matters  as  extension  of  existing 
licenses.  For  convenient  reference  these  orders  have  been 
reprinted  in  chronological  order  in  Appendix  A  of  the 
Supplement.  A  few  of  the  orders  having  to  do  with  other 
forms  of  radio  service  than  broadcasting  will  be  referred 
to  under  the  proper  headings. 

Renewals  of  Licenses. 

The  broadcasting  licenses  which  were  in  effect  on  July 
1,  1927,  had  been  issued  under  General  Order  No.  11  as 
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amended  by  General  Order  No.  13.  They  yrere  effective 
beginning  with  June  15,  1927,  for  a  period  of  60  days.  Ap¬ 
plications  were  required  of  all  stations  during  that  period, 
the  applications  consisting  of  reaffirmation^  of  the  truth 
of  the  data  submitted  in  the  original  applications 
773  made  to  the  commission  where  no  change  in  facts 
had  occurred.  Renewal  licenses  were  issued,  effec¬ 
tive  beginning  with  August  15,  1927,  for  sl  period  of  60 
days,  to  October  14,  1927,  and  by  General  Order  No.  18 
these  licenses  were  all  extended  to  October  31,  1927.  On 
November  1,  1927,  renewal  licenses  were  is$ued,  effective 
until  December  31,  1927.  By  General  Orders,  Nos.  21,  22, 
23,  25,  27,  33,  35,  36,  38,  and  44,  these  licenses  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  January  31,  March  1,  April  1,  May  1,  June  1, 
August  1,  September  1,  October  1,  and  November  11,  1928, 
respectively.  All  stations  were  required  by  general  Order 
No.  21  to  file,  prior  to  January  15,  1928,  renewal  applica¬ 
tions  on  forms  provided  by  the  commission.!  These  forms 
were  more  detailed  than  those  which  had  previously  been 
used  and  required  additional  information  on  the  subject 
of  chain  connection,  advertising,  and  nature  of  program 
which  had  not  previously  been  required.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  these  renewal  applications  that  the  proceedings 
under  General  Order  No.  32,  hereinbelow  described,  were 

held.  I 

The  renewals  and  extensions  issued  front  time  to  time 
have,  of  course,  been  subject  to  many  changes  in  frequency, 
power,  and  hours  of  operation  of  particular  stations. 
Furthermore,  certain  stations  have  gone  out  of  existence 
and  new  ones  have  been  licensed. 

Changes  in  Assignments  of  Frequency,  Po>ver,  Hours  of 
Operation,  etc.,  of  Broadcasting  Stations  Prior  to  March 
28,  1928.  | 

On  the  90  channels  available  for  broadcasting  stations 
(including  the  11  channels  shared  with  Canada)  there  were, 
on  July  1,  1927,  a  total  of  69S  stations  in  licensed  opera¬ 
tion,  including  16  portables.  A  portion  of  them  were  divid¬ 
ing  time,  so  that  the  total  does  not  represent  the  number 
in  simultaneous  operation.  Appendix  B  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  these  stations,  arranged  alphabetically  by  call 

25— 4972a  ! 
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letters,  showing  the  authorized  frequency  and  power  of 
each  station  and  noting  cases  of  division  of  time.  Appen¬ 
dix  C  (1)  shows  a  comparison  of  the  situation  on  July  1, 
1927,  and  June  30,  1928. 

Extensive  changes  were  made  in  these  assignments  be¬ 
tween  July  1,  1927,  and  March  28,  1928  (the  date  on  which 
the  Davis  amendment  became  law).  These  changes  were 
accomplished  both  by  action  affecting  individual  stations 
(as  the  result  of  applications  and  hearings)  and  by  general 
reassignments  affecting  a  large  number  of  stations  simul¬ 
taneously.  Radio-reception  conditions  were  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  result  of  the  commission’s  reallocation  of 
June  15,  1927.  The  reallocation  had  succeeded  to  a  marked 
extent  in  reducing  interference  arising  from  congestion  in 
the  larger  metropolitan  centers,  where  the  stations  had 
been  crowded  together  without  adequate  frequency  separa¬ 
tion;  it  had  not,  however,  succeeded  in  remedying  the 
heterodyne  interference  (resulting  from  two  or  more  sta¬ 
tions  operating  simultaneously  on  the  same  channel),  which 
was  ruining  reception  in  rural  areas,  and  indeed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  complaints  which  deluged  the 
commission  immediately  made  it  apparent  that  changes 
would  have  to  be  effected. 


774 


New  Allocation. 


During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1928,  the  com¬ 
mission,  with  the  assistance  of  its  engineering  division,  was 
endeavoring  to  work  out  an  allocation  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  frequency,  power,  and  hours  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  would  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Davis  amendment.  Commissioners  Cald¬ 
well  and  Pickard  constituted  a  committee  for  the  purpose, 
and  Commissioner  Lafount  participated  in  their  work.  The 
best  engineering  advice  in  the  country  was  sought  and  re¬ 
ceived.  Several  different  plans  were  crystallized  complete 
in  every  detail  only  to  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
requisite  majority  of  the  commission.  Finally,  however,  an 
allocation  was  achieved  which  met  with  the  approval  of 
four  members  of  the  commission.  Commissioner  Robin¬ 
son  voted  against  it,  adhering  to  his  belief  that  the  Davis 
amendment  was  not  intended  to  require  a  reallocation  of 
the  entire  broadcasting  spectrum  to  be  made  at  one  time, 
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and  that  the  equalization  was  to  be  a  gradual  process  of 
changes  which  were,  in  the  language  of  the  amendment,  to 
be  accomplished  only  “when  and  in  so  far  a^  there  are  ap¬ 
plications  therefor.  ”  He  opposed  the  plan  also  because  it 
included  what,  in  his  opinion,  were  excessive ! power  assign¬ 
ments  to  certain  stations. 

The  first  step  toward  putting  the  new  allocation  into 
effect  was  the  issuance  of  General  Order  No.  40  (Appendix 
A),  the  terms  of  which  were  agreed  upon  only  after  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  commission  had  found  themselves  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  application  of  its  terms  to  the  existing  stations. 
This  order  was  issued  on  August  30,  1928.  It  represented 
a  combination  of  the  plans  which  had  been  suggested  to 
the  commission  from  time  to  time,  together  with  certain 
concessions  which  had  to  be  made  to  the  practical  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  situation  because  of  the  existing  number  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  broadcasting  stations.  Forty  channels  were  set 
apart  for  stations  of  sufficient  power  on  cleared  channels 
to  give  good  service  to  rural  and  remote  listeners.  These 
channels  were  allocated  equally,  eight  to  each  zone.  This 
type  of  service  corresponds  to  the  type  which  was  called 
“national”  in  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Commission  by 
expert  engineers  in  April.  Thirty-five  channels  were  set 
aside  for  stations  of  power  not  to  exceed  1,0Q0  watts,  to  be 
allocated  equally  among  the  zones,  each  channel  to  be  used — 
with  certain  exceptions — by  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  three  stations.  Six  channels  were  set  |  aside  for  use 
in  all  five  zones  bv  stations  of  100  watts  or  more ;  five  chan- 

v  i 

nels  were  set  aside  for  use  in  all  five  zones  by  stations  hav¬ 
ing  not  to  exceed  1,000  watts ;  four  channels  were  set  aside 
for  use  bv  stations  of  5  kilowatts  in  two  or  more  zones. 
By  a  supplementary  General  Order  No.  42  the  power  of 
stations  on  the  40  cleared  channels  was  limited  to  25  kilo¬ 
watts,  with  provision  for  the  use  of  50  kilowatts  during 
the  next  license  period  in  order  to  determine  what  inter¬ 
ference,  if  any,  would  result.  Commissioner  Robinson 

urged  a  limitation  to  10  kilowatts. 

°  #  | 

A  majority  of  the  commission  believes  thAt  this  plan  is 

the  best  which  could  be  devised  with  due  regard  to  existing 
conditions.  It  provides,  or  at  least  makes  possible,  excellent 
radio  reception  on  SO  per  cent  of  the  channels.  The  few 
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other  channels  will  suffer  from  heterodyne  interference  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  small  area  close  to  each  station. 

775  The  general  orders  were  followed  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  specific  assignments  of  stations  with 
respect  to  frequency,  power,  and  hours  of  operation.  This 
new  allocation  arranged  by  States  was  announced  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1928,  to  go  into  effect  on  November  11  (Appen¬ 
dix  G  (1)),  and  was  revised  on  October  16  and  19  (Appen- 
•  dix  G  (1  a  and  b) ).  The  intervening  period  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  stations  affected  ample  time 
to  make  such  changes  in  apparatus  and  such  test  as  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  Provision 
was  made  by  General  Order  No.  45,  issued  on  September  24, 
for  tests  on  the  new  frequencies  by  all  stations  during 
the  hours  between  shortly  after  midnight  and  morning. 
The  orginal  allocation  (revised)  is  set  forth  in  Appendixes 
G  (1)  and  G  (la  and  b),  the  former  being  a  list  of  stations 
arranged  by  States  showing  their  new  and  old  assignments. 
The  latest  revised  list  setting  forth  the  allocation  by  chan¬ 
nels  forms  Appendix  G  (2).  The  announcement  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  statement  explaining  its  effect  and  advising 
stations  not  satisfied  with  their  assignments  of  the  method 
for  bringing  their  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  commission. 
This  statement  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  G  (3). 

The  new  allocation  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Dellinger, 
chief  engineer  of  the  commission,  in  a  statement  which  is 
set  forth  in  Appendix  G  (4). 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  complaints  against  the  allocation  on  the  part  of  particu¬ 
lar  stations  and  their  adherents.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
complaints  have  been  to  date  very  much  less  in  number  than 
the  commission  expected.  The  commission  intends  to  com¬ 
mence  hearings  on  the  complaints  immediately  after  Octo¬ 
ber  12,  and,  if  possible,  to  conclude  them  prior  to  Novem¬ 
ber  11.  New  licenses  will  be  issued  corresponding  to  the 
allocation  and  to  any  changes  that  may  be  made  as  the 
result  of  hearings.  These  licenses  are  to  be  effective  as  of 
November  11,  to  terminate  on  January  31,  1929. 

An  analysis:  of  the  quotas  to  which  the  respective  States 
are  entitled  as  to  each  of  the  classes  of  channels,  if  the  Davis 
amendment  is  to  be  applied  with  mathematical  precision, 
is  set  forth  in  Appendix  G  (5).  A  certain  number  of  sta- 
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tions  were  accommodated  in  tlie  new  allocation  on  the 
basis  of  daytime  and  limited  time  assignments^  General 
Order  No.  41  was  issued  on  September  4, 1928,  defining  day¬ 
time  stations. 

i 

i 

j 

Construction  Permits  and  New  Licenses. 

i 

Immediately  after  the  new  allocation  the  commission 
proceeded  to  act  upon  the  large  number  of  applications  for 
construction  permits  and  for  increases  in  power  which  it 
had  from  existing  or  prospective  broadcasting  stations. 
These  were  granted  only  in  cases  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  could  be  accommodated  under  the  allocation  and  the 
principles  thereof  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  commis¬ 
sion. 


Rules  and  Regulations. 

| 

A  variety  of  subjects  have  been  covered  by  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  commission,  promulgated  in  thk  form  of 
general  orders.1 

766  By  its  General  Order  No.  16,  issued  on  August  9, 
1927,  the  commission,  while  not  condemning;  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  mechanical  reproductions  such  as  phonograph 
records  or  perforated  rolls,  required  that  all  broadcasting 
of  this  nature  be  clearlv  described  in  the  announcement  of 

i 

each  in  number.  The  commission  has  felt,  and  still  feels, 
that  to  permit  such  broadcasting  without  appropriate  an¬ 
nouncement  is,  in  effect,  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  smaller  communities  which  do  hot  have 
adequate  original  program  resources  the  use  of  phonograph 
records  may  fill  a  need;  it  is  true  also  that  there  may  be 
developments  in  specially  produced  phonograph  records 
which  can  be  made  use  of  to  advantage  by  radio.!  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  commission  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  use  of  ordinary  commercial  records  in  a  city  wfth  ample 
original  program  resources  is  an  unnecessary  duplication 
of  service  otherwise  available  to  the  public,  and  the  crowded 
channels  should  not  be  wasted  in  this  manner,  j  General 
Order  No.  49,  issued  on  October  26,  1928,  makes  more  rigid 


! 

i 

i 


3  See  Appendix  A,  Supplement, 
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requirements  as  to  announcements  of  mechanical  reproduc¬ 
tions. 

Section  18  of  the  radio  act  of  1927  prohibits  any  discrimi¬ 
nation  by  broadcasting*  stations  as  between  regularly  quali¬ 
fied  candidates  for  a  public  office.  By  its  General  Order 
No.  31,  issued  on  May  11,  1928,  the  commission  called  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  all  stations  to  this  section.  It  has  not 
yet  proved  possible,  however,  to  issue  definite  regulations 
on  the  subject.  There  has  been  practically  no  cause  for 
complaint  in  the  conduct  of  the  stations. 

A  problem  with  which  the  commission  is  faced  from  time 

to  time  is  the  extent  and  character  of  advertising  which  will 

be  permitted  by  broadcasting  stations.  There  is  a  ten- 

dencv  to  make  a  distinction  between  “direct”  and  “in- 
* 

direct”  advertising,  but,  obviously,  there  is  no  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  them.  By  “direct”  advertising  is 
usually  meant  the  mention  of  specific  commodities,  the  quot¬ 
ing  of  prices,  and  soliciting  of  orders  to  be  sent  directly 

to  the  advertiser  or  the  radio  station.  Bv  “indirect”  ad- 

* 

vertising  is  usually  meant  advertising  calculated  simply  to 
create  or  maintain  good  will  toward  the  advertiser.  In 
some  localities,  such  as  Iowa,  direct  advertising  has  as¬ 
sumed  very  substantial  proportion.  Soon  after  the  com¬ 
mission  was  established  many  objections  to  such  advertis¬ 
ing  were  received  by  the  commission  from  listeners,  and 
in  the  first  allocation  certain  of  these  stations  were  given 
only  limited  facilities.  Hearings  were  held  at  the  request 
of  these  stations,  and  the  mass  of  documentary  evidence 
submitted  seemed  to  show  overwhelmingly  that  a  majority 
of  the  public  in  certain  areas  favored  direct  advertising  by 
radio  of  certain  products  for  farm  consumption,  having  the 
idea  that  there  were  economic  advantages  in  this  method. 
One  such  station  submitted  evidence  showing  that  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  over  one-half  million  commendatory  letters  in  one 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  some  measure  of  com¬ 
plaint  by  competing  merchants  who  do  not  have  broad¬ 
casting  facilities  to  the  effect  that  they  were  placed  under 
an  unfair  disadvantage  by  such  use  of  a  Government  fran- 
,  chise. 

The  problem  is  far  from  being  solved.  It  is  manifest 
that  broadcasters  must  resort  to  some  form  of  adver- 


I 

i 

i 
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( 77  tising  to  obtain  the  revenue  for  the  operation  of  their 

stations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  the  advertising  must  not  be  of  a  nature  sucb  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  harm  the  benefit  to  which  the  public  is  entitled 
from  the  proper  use  of  broadcasting  channels.  ;  The  com¬ 
mission  lias,  of  course,  no  power  to  censor  programs  and 
must  proceed  cautiously  in  its  regulations  on  this  subject. 

As  yet  no  extensive  regulations  have  been  Established 
governing  the  technical  operation  of  broadcasting  stations. 
With  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new  allocation  the  com¬ 
mission  will  be  able  to  devise  and  put  into  effect  much- 
needed  regulations  intended  to  require  broadcasters  to  keep 
reasonably  abreast  of  the  state  of  the  art.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  occasion  for  regulation  is  frequency;  stability, 
namely,  the  adherence  of  a  station,  as  nearly  a$  possible, 
to  the  exact  frequency  to  which  it  has  been  assigned.  By  its 
General  Order  No.  7,  issued  April  28,  1927,  the  commission 
fixed  a  maximum  of  one-half  kilocycle  as  the  extreme  devia¬ 
tion  from  authorized  frequency. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  on  synchronization 
of  broadcasting  stations;  that  is  to  say,  the  operation  of 
two  or  more  stations  on  exactly  the  same  frequency  or  so 
closely  thereto  that  the  separation  is  such  as  not  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  audible  whistle.  The  nature  of  the  problem,  as 
well  as  the  methods  which  have  been  attempted!,  are  out¬ 
lined  in  an  address  by  Commissioner  0.  H.  Caldwell  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  New  York 
on  October  14,  1927.  (Appendix  H.)  The  information  re¬ 
ceived  and  investigation  made  by  the  commission  to  date 
indicate  that  synchronization  on  a  wide  scale  is  not  yet 
practicable.  If  and  when  it  is  successful  the  commission’s 
problem  of  allocation  will  be  immeasurably  reduced,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  capacity  of  each  channel;  with  two 
or  more  stations  broadcasting  simultaneously.  jThe  com¬ 
mission  has  adopted  the  policy  of  encouraging  synchroniza¬ 
tion,  but  does  not  feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  making  any 
assignment  based  on  it.  Experiments  have  been  conducted 
under  authority  of  the  commission  by  stations  WAIU,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  KMOX,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  by  stations 
WDRC,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  WAIU ;  and  bjy  stations 
WTMJ,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  WODA,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. ; 
WGL,  of  New  York  City;  KPRC,  of  Houston,  Tex.;  WBZ, 
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of  East  Spring-field,  Mass.,  and  WBZA  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
and  WSYR,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  WTMJ  being  the  key  sta¬ 
tion. 


Popularizing  of  Higher  Frequencies. 

During  the  year  the  commission  endeavored  to  popularize 
the  frequencies  just  below  1,500  kilocycles  by  a  policy  of 
granting  more  power  to  stations  on  these  channels.  With 
the  development  in  the  frequency  range  covered  by  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  during  the  last  two  years  there  is  decreasing  basis 
for  complaint  against  the  use  of  these  channels  and  there 
is  no  inherent  engineering  reason  against  the  use  of  such 
'channels  for  broadcasting.  Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the 
commission  licensed  several  stations  to  use  substantial 
power  on  these  channels  such  as  WTFF,  at  Mount  Vernon 
Hills,  Va. ;  WCSH,  at  Portland,  Me. ;  WHBN,  at  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla. ;  and  WKBW,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Doc.  No.  44. 

Kilocycle  List  of  Stations. 

Federal  Radio  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


May  1,  1929. 


List  of  Licensed  Broadcasting  Stations  by  Stations,  by  Frequencies,  Effective  3  A.  M.,  April  30  1929 

Eastern  Standard  Time.  ’  9 

Time  and  Power  Limitations  : 

D  —Daytime.  See  General  Order* No.  41. 

DS — Power  until  local  sunset. 

LT — Limited  Time.  See  General  Order  No.  48. 

LP— Limited  Power.  See  General  Order  No.  42. 

CP — Construction  Permit  authorized. 

S  —Where  main  studio  location  differs  from  transmission,  same  is  show  below  transmitter  location. 
550  Kilocycles: 


Call  letters. 

WEAN 

WGR 

WEAO 


Transmitter  location.  Owner. 

Providence,  R.  I - - -  -Shepard  Stores  Go . 


Shares  with. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y .  Radio  Station  WGR.,  Inc.  (C.  P. 

.  issued  to  move  to  Amherst.) . 

Columbus,  Ohio .  Ohio  State  University .  WKRC 


Power 

watts. 

—25 tr 
500 

1KW 

750 


Time  & 
power 
limi¬ 
tations. 


LS 


CO 

co 

CO 
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Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 


Call  letters. 

WKRC 

KFUO 


Transmitter  location. 


Owner. 


.Shares  with. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . .  Kodel  Electric  &  MfgvCo .  WEAO 

Clayton,  Mo .  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mis- 

S-S*t.  Louis,  Mo .  souri,  Ohio  &  other  states,  Rev.  R. 

Kretzschmar,  Chairman  Board  of  . 

Control  of  Concordia  Seminary.  .  KSD 
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KSD 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

KFDY 

Brookings,  S.  D . 

KFYR 

Bismarck,  N.  D . 

KTAB 

Oakland,  Calif . 

560  Kilocycles: 

WLIT 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

WFI 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

WIOD 

Miami  Beach,  Fla . 

KFDM 

Beaumont,  Texas . 

WNOX 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

WOI 

Ames,  Iowa . 

S.  D.  State  College . .  KFYR 

Hoskins-Meyer .  KFDY 


Lit  Brothers . t  WFI 


Time  &. 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tations. 

500 


500 
1KW 
500 
500 
1KW 
500 
•  500 


500 

500 

1KW 


500 

1KW 


LS 


LS 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agri.  &  Meeh. 

Arts . . .  KFEQ  '  3IKW  D 


<o 
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KFEQ  St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

KOAC  Corvallis,  Ore . 

KLZ  Dupont,  Colo . 

570  Kilocycles: 

WNYC  New  York,  N.  Y . 

WMCA  Hoboken,  N.  J. .....  . 

S-New  York,  N.  Y. 

WSYR  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

WMAC  Cazenovia,  N.  Y . 

WSMK  Dayton,  Ohio . 

WKBN  Youngstown,  Ohio.  . . . 

WWNC  Asheville,  N.  C . 

KGKO  Wichita  Falls,  Tex .  . . 

WNAX  Yankton,  S.  D . 

WPCC  Chicago,  Ill . 

_ WIBO _ Desplanes,  Ill  .  .  _ 

S-Cliicago,  III. 

780 

KUOM  Missoula,  Mont . 

KXA  Seattle,  Wash . 

KMTR  Hollywood,  Calif . 


Scroggin  &  Co.  Bank .  WOI  2£KW 

Oregon  State  Agri.  College .  1KW 

Reynolds  Radio  Co.,  Inc .  .  1KW 


City  of  New  York,  Dept.  Plant  & 

Structures  .  WMCA  500 

Greeley  Square  Hotel  Co .  WNYC  500 

Clive  B.  Meredith .  WMAC  250 

Clive  B.  Meredith .  WSYR  250 

Stanley  M.  Krohn,  Jr .  WKBN  200 

W.  P.  Williamson,  Jr .  WSMK  500 

Citizen’s  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc .  1KW 

Wichita  Falls  Brdcstg.  Co. .... . .  250 

Gurney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co .  WPCC& 

WIBO  1KW 

North  Shore  Cong.  Church .  WNAX  & 

WIBO  500 


Nelson  Bros.  Bond  &  Mort.  Co . . . .__  WPCC-  1KW 

WNAX  liKW 


State  University  of  Montana .  500 

American  Radio  Tel.  Co .  500 

KMTR  Radio  Corp .  1KW 
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580  Kilocycles  ( Canadian  Shared) : 


Call  letters. 

WTAG 

WOBU 

WSAZ 

KGFX 

KSAC 

WSUI 


Transmitter  location. 


Owner. 


Pierre,  S.  D .  Dana  McNeill 


Iowa  City,  Iowa .  State  University  of  Iowa .  KSAC 


590  Kilocycles: 


WEEI 


WEMC 

WCAJ 

WOW 

KHQ 


mouth  &  iner.  power  to  1  KW.) 
Berrien  Springs,  Mieh.  Emanuel  Missionary  College . 


Assn. 


Spokane,  Wash . Louis  Wasmer,  Inc 


Time  & 

Power 

power 

Ural' 

Shares  with. 

watts. 

tations. 

250 

.  WSAZ 

250 

.  WOBU 

250 

200 

D 

.  WSUI 

500 

LS 

1WK 

LS 

.  KSAC 

500 

■ 

l- 

500 

1KW 

D 

*  WOW 

500 

WCAJ 

1KW 

1KW 
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WTIC 
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600  Kilocycles  ( Canadian  Shared) : 

Hartford,  Conn .  Travelers  Brdestg.  Service  Corp . . .  WCAC 

(Temporary  assignment  pending 

completion  of  new  50,000  watt  sta¬ 
tion.) 


wr A  O  p1  H-1S’  COn)  'A . Conn>  ASri-  College .  WTIC 

Zvtn  Baltimore,  i  id .  Monumental  Radio,  Inc . 

WREC  Whitehaven,  Tenn.  , . .  WR-EC,  Incorporated .  WO  AN 

wvrw  Bawrenceburg,  Tenn...  James  D.  Vaughan .  WE  EC 

ggg7  Beloit,  Wis.  .  Beloit  College  . 

KJtbD  San  Diego,  Cal .  Airfan  Radio  Corp . 

KW YO  Laramie,  Wyo . Bishop  N.  S.  Thomas . 

610  Kilocycles: 

WFAN  Philadelphia,  Pa . Keystone  Brdestg.  Co .  WTP 

wn An  Philadelphia,  Pa . .  Gimbel  Bros.  Inc .  WFAN 

\VOQF  ^anSaS  ri-!  '  ’  ArSSOm-'  Kansas  City  Star  Co . * .  WOQ 

?a,,??s  Clty>  Mlssouri •  Unity  School  of  Christianity. .  . .  AVDAF 
KFKC  San  Francisco,  Calif.  . .  Don  Lee,  Inc 


250 


250 

250 

500 

1KW 

500 

350 

500 

1KW 

500 


500 

500 

1KW 

1KW7 

1KW 
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620  Kilocycles: 


Call  letters.  Transmitter  location.  Owner. 

WIBZ  Bangor,  Maine .  Maine  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc . 

WJAY  Cleveland,  Ohio .  Cleveland  Radio  Brdcstg.  Corp . 

WDBO  Orlando,  Fla . Rollins  College,  Inc . 

WDAE  Tampa,  Fla.  . .  Tampa  Pub.  Co . 

WTMJ  Brookfield,  Wis . The  Journal  Co. (Milwaukee  Journal) 


KGW  Portland,  Ore .  Oregonian  Publishing  Co  . . .  . 

KFAD  Phoenix,  Ariz . Electrical  Equipment  Co ... . 

630  Kilocycles  ( Canadian  Shared ) : 

WMAL  Washington,  D.  C . M.  A.  Leese . 

WOS  Jefferson  City,  Mo. . . .  Missouri  State  Mktg.  Bureau 


KFRO  Columbia,  Missouri. . . .  Stephens  College  . . . 


Time& 
power 
Power  limi- 

Shares  with.  watts,  tations. 

.  250 

500  LS 

.  500  P 

WDAE  1KW 

WDBO  1KW 

.  1KW 

2JKW  LS 


.  1KW 
'  500 


.  250 

500  LS 

WGBF- 

KFRTJ  500 

1KW  LS 

WOS- 

WGBF  500 
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WGBF  Evansville,  Ind .  Evansville  on  the  Air,  Inc .  WOS- 

KFRU 


640  Kilocycles : 

WAIIJ  Columbus,  Ohio  . American  Ins.  Union . 

KFI  Los  Angeles,  Calif. .  . .  Earl  C.  Anthony,  Inc . 

C.  P.  issued  for  50  KW  LP. 

650  Kilocycles : 

WSM  Nashville,  Tenn . Nad  Life  &  Acc.  Ins.  Co . 

660  Kilocycles : 

WEAF  Bellmore,  N.  Y . Nad  Brdcstg.  Co.  Inc . . . 

S-New  York  City. 

WAAW  Omaha,  Nebr . Omaha  Grain  Exchange . 

670  Kilocycles: 

WMAQ  Chicago,  Ill .  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc . 

"  S-Chicago,  Ill. 

7 83  680  Kilocycles : 

WPTF  Raleigh,  N.  C . . .  Durham  Life  Ins.  Co . 

KPO  San  Francisco,  Calif .  .  Hale  Bros.  Stores,  Inc.,  &  The 

Chronicle  Publishing  Co . 

690  Kilocycles  {Canadian  Exclusive) , 


500 

500 

5KW 

5KW 

50KW 

500 

5KW 

1KW 

5KW 
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700  Kilocycles: 


Shares  with. 


Call  letters.  Transmitter  location.  Owner. 

WLW  Crosley  Kadio  Corp .  50KW  LP  Mason,  Ohio 

S-Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tations. 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co .  5KW 

.  250 


710  Kilocycles: 

WOR  Kearney,  N.  J . 

S-Newark,  N.  J.  ^  _ 

KFVD  Culver  City,  Calif .  Los  Angeles  Broadcasting  Co 

720  Kilocycles :  0_T-r-.TT 

WGN-  Elgin,  Ill .  The  Tribune  Co . 25KW 

WLIB  S-Chicago,  Ill. 

730  Kilocycles  ( Canadian  Exclusive ). 

740  TTil pq  • 

WSB  Atlanta,  Ga . Atlanta  Journal  Co .  -  ••••••  .  1KW 

C.  P.  issued  to  lcr.  power  to  10KW. 

KMMJ  Clay  Center,  Nebr . The  M.  M.  Johnson  Co . 

750  Kilocycles : 

WJR  Svlvan  Lake  Village 

]\Iich .  WJR,  The  Goodwill  Station,  Inc .  5K\\ 

S-Detroit,  Michigan. 


LT 


LT 


o 

o 


CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WCFL,  VS. 


26-— 4972a 


784  760  Kiolcycles: 

WJZ  Boundbrook,  N.  J .  Radio  Corp.  of  America .  30KW  LP 

S-New  York,  N.  Y. 

WEW  St.  Louis,  Mo .........  St.  Louis  University .  1KW  D 

KVI  Des  Moines,  Wash .  Puget  Sound  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc .  1KW  LT 

S-Tacoma,  Wash. 

770  Kilocycles: 

KFAB  Lincoln,  Nebr .  Nebraska  Buick  Automobile  Co .  WBBM- 

WJBT  5KW 

WBBM-  Glenview,  Ill .  The  Atlas  Co.,  Inc .  KFAB  10KW 

WJBT  S-Chicago,  Ill.  C.  P.  issued  for  25KW  transmitter. 

780  Kilocycles  (Canadain  Shared): 

WBSO  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. .  Babson’s  Statistical  Organ,  Inc .  250  D 

WTAR- 

WPOR  Norfolk,  Ya .  WTAR  Radio  Corp .  (WSEA)  500 

WMC  Memphis,  Tenn . Memphis  Comm.  Appeal,  Inc .  500 

1KW  LS 

KELW  Burbank,  Calif .  Earl  L.  White .  KTM  500 

- KTM - Santa  Monica,  Calif ...  .  Pickwick  Brdestg.  Corp.. . .  KELW  500 - 

S-Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

790  Kilocycles: 

WGY  S.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. . .  General  Electric  Co . 50KW 

KGO  Oakland,  Calif .  General  Electric  Co . 7JKW  g 


FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 

800  Kilocycles: 

Time& 
power 
Power  limi* 

Call  letters.  Transmitter  location.  Owner.  Shares  with.  watts,  tations. 

WBAP  Ft.  Worth,  Tex  .  Carter  Publications,  Inc . . ....  KTHS  50KW 

KTHS  Hot  Springs  Natl.  Park,  Hot  Springs  Cham,  of  Commerce. . .  WBAP  10KW 

Ark. 

785  810  Kilocycles: 

WPCII  Hoboken,  N.  J .  Eastern  Broadcasters,  Inc . 

S-New  York,  N.  Y. 

WCCO  Anoka,  Minn . Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  Inc . 

S-Minneapolis,  Minn.  C.  P.  issued  for  15  KW. 

820  Kilocycles: 

WHAS  Jeffersontown,  Ky .  The  Courier  Journal  Co.  &  The 

S-Louisville,  Ky.  Louisville  Times  Co . —  .  5KW 

(C.  P.  issued  for  10  KW.) 

830  Kilocycles: 

WHDH  Gloucester,  Mass .  Matheson  Radio  Co.,  Inc. (C.  P.  only) .  1KW  D 

KOA  Denver,  Colo . General  Electric  Co . 12JKW 


500  D 
74KW 


o 

w 

a 

> 

o 

o 

w 

W 

W 

► 

H-t 

o 

o 

> 

w 

o 

w 


3 

o 

2 


840  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Exclusive) : 


x 


A 


850  Kilocycles: 

KWKH  Kennonwood,  La . W.  K.  Henderson . WWL  5KW 

C.  P.  issued  for  20  KW. 

WWL  New  Orleans,  La . Loyola  University . KWKH  £KW 

860  Kilocycles: 

WABC-  West  of  Cross  Bay 

WBOQ  B  1  v  d  .  Queens  Co 

N.  ;Y .  Atlantic  Brdcstg.  Corp .  5KW 

S-New  York  City. 

KFQZ  Hollywood,  Calif . Taft  Radio  &  Brdcstg.  Co.  Inc .  250  LT 

S-Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

870  Kilocycles: 

WLS  Crete,  Ill .  Agricultural  Brdcstg.  Co . WENR- 

WENR-  S-Chicago,  Ill.  WBCN  5KW 

WBCN  Chicago,  Ill .  Great  Lakes  Brdcstg.  Co . WLS  50KW  LP 

786  880  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Shared): 

WGBI  Scranton,  Pa.  .  Scranton  Broadcasters,  Inc .  WQAN  250 

H.  B.  Holmes,  Sr.,  &  H.  B.  Holmes, 

WCOC  Columbus,  Miss .  *  Jr.,  D/b  as' Crystal  Oil  Co .  500 

KLX  Oakland;  Cal .  The  Tribune  Pub.  Co .  500 

KPOF  Denver,  Colo . Pillar  of  Fire,  Inc .  KFKA  500 

KFKA  Greeley,  Colo . Colo.  State  Teachers  College .  KPOF  500  ^ 

1KW  LS  8 
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4^ 

O 

4^ 


890 

Call  letters. 

WJAR 

WKAQ 

WMMN 

WMAZ 

WGST 

KGJF 

WILL 

KUSD 

KFNF 


Kilocycles  ( Canadian  Shared): 


Transmitter  location. 


Owner. 


►Shares  with. 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tations. 


Providence,  R.  I . The  Outlet  Co . 

San  Juan,  P.  R . Radio  Corp.  of  Porto  Rico . 

Fairmont,  W.  Va .  Holt-Rowe  Novelty  Co . 

Macon,  Ga .  Macon  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  WGST 

Atlanta,  Ga .  Georgia' Sch.  of  Technology .  WMAZ 

Little  Rock,  Ark .  First  Church  of  the  Nazarene . 

Urban  a.  Ill  .  .  . . University  of  Illinois .  KUSD  & 

KFNF 

Vermillion,  S.  D .  University  of  S.  Dak .  WILL- 

KFNF 

Shenandoah,  Iowa  ....  Henry  Field  Seed  Co . 


250 

400 

500 

250 

LS 

500 

LS 

250 

LS 

500 

250 

LS 

500 

250 

LS 

250 

500 

LS 

500 

750 

LS 

500 

1KW 

LS 

CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WCFL,  VS. 


900  Kilocycles : 
WFBL 

WMAK 

WKY 
WFLA- 
WSUN 


WLBL 

KHJ 
KSEI 
KGBU 

910  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Exclusive) 

920  Kilocycles: 

WWJ - Detroit,  Mich.  . . .  The  Evening*  News  Assn. .  . . .  ........ 

KPRC  Houston,  Tex . Houston  Printing1  Co . 

C.  P.  issued  for  incr.  pr.  to  2J  KW 
LS. 

WAAF  Chicago,  Ill . Drovers  Journal  Pub.  Co . 

KOMO  Seattle,  Wash . Fisher’s  Blend  Station,  Inc . 


Syracuse,  N.  Y . The  Onondaga  Co.  Inc . WMAK 


Martinsville,  N.  Y .  WMAK  Brdcstg.  System,  Inc .  WFBL 

S-Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  .  WKY  Radiophone  Co . 

Clearwater,  Fla .  Clearwater  Chamber  of  Commerce  & 

St.  Petersburg  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  . . 


Stevens  Point,  Wis.  . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. .  . . 

Pocatello,  Idaho . 

Ketchikan,  Alaska  . . . 


Wis.  Dept,  of  Markets . 

C.  P.  issued  for  incr.  pr,  to  3KW-D. 

Don  Lee,  Inc . 

KSEI  Brdcstg.  Assn.,  Inc . 

Alaska  Radio  &  Service  Co,.  Inc. .  .  . 


750 


750 

1KW 


1KW 

2iKW 

2KW 

1KW 

250 

500 


1KW 
1KW 


500 

1KW 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 
930  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Shared) : 


Call  letters. 

WIBG 

WDBJ 


Transmitter  location. 

Elkins  Park,  Pa . 

Roanoke,  Va . 


Owner.  Shares  with. 

St.  Paul’s  P.  E.  Church. . . . 

Richardson- Way  land  Electrical  Corp  . 


WBRC  Birmingham,  Ala . Birmingham  Brdcstg.  Co.  Inc . 

788 

KGBZ'  York,  Nebr .  Dr.  George  R.  Miller .  KMA  ) 


KMA  Shenandoah,  la . May  Seed  &  Nursery  Co .  KGBZ 


KFWM 

KFWI 


Oakland,  Calif.  . . . _  Oakland  Educational  Society .  KFWI 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  . .  Radio  Entertainments,  Inc .  KFWM 


940  Kilocycles: 

WCSH  Portland,  Maine .  Congress  Square  Hotel  Co. . . . . 

WFIW  Hopkinsville,  Ky . The  Acme  Mills,  Inc . 

WIIA  Madison,  Wis .  University  of  Wis . 

KOIN  Sylvan,  Ore .  KOIN,  Inc . 

S-Portland,  Ore.  ,  , 

KGU  Honululu,  T.  H .  Marion  A.  Mulrony  &  Advertiser 

Publishing  Co.,  Ltd . 


Time  & 
power 


Power 

limi¬ 

watts. 

tations 

50 

D 

250 

500 

LS 

500 

500 

1KW 

LS 

500 

1KW 

LS 

500 

500 

500 

1KW 

750 

D 

1KW 

500 

o 

o 
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KFEL 

KFXF 

Denver,  Colo . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Eugene  P.  CPFallon,  Inc . 

Pikes  Peak  Brdcastg.  Co.,  Inc . 

.  KFXF 
.  KFEL 

950  Kilocycles: 

WRC 

KMBC 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Independence,  Mo . 

Radio  Corp.  of  America . 

Midland  Brdcstg.  Co.,  Inc . 

.  WHB 

KFWB 

KPSN 

KGHL 

Hollywood,  Calif . 

Pasadena,  Calif . 

Billings,  Mont . 

Warner  Bros.  Brdcstg.  Corp . 

Pasadena  Star-News  Pub.  Co . 

Northwestern  Auto  Supply  Co.  Inc. . 

KPSN 

KFWB 

960  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Exclusive) : 

789  970  Kilocycles: 

WCFL  Chicago,  Ill .  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor . 

KJR  Seattle,  Wash . .  Northwest  Radio  Service  Co . 

980  Kilocycles: 

KDKA  '  Wilkins  Township,  Pa..  Westing-house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co . 

S-Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

990  Kilocycles: 

WBZ  East  Springfield,  Mass.  Westing-house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co .  WBZA 

S-Springfield,  Mass. 

WBZA  Boston,  Mass . Westing-house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co .  WBZ 


250 

250 


500 
1KW 
2£KW 
1KW 
1KW 
*  500 


1£KW 

5KW 


50KW 


15KW 

500 


1000  Kilocycles : 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Cont  inued. 


790 


Call  letters.  Transmitter  location.  Owner. 

WHO  Des  Moines,  Iowa .  Bankers  Life  Co . 

WOC  Davenport,  Iowa. .  Palmer  School  of  Chiropractic . 

KPLA  Los  Angeles,  Calif . Pacific  Development  Radio  Co.,  Inc 

1010  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Shared) : 

W Q AO-  Clill side,  N.  J . .  Calvary  Baptist  Church . 

WPAP  S-New  York,  N.  Y. 

WIIN  New  York,  N.  Y .  Marcus  Loew  Booking  Agency . 

WRNY  Cotcysville,  N.  J .  Aviation  Radio  Station,  Inc . 

S-New  York,  N.  Y. 

KGGF  Picher,  Okla .  D.  L.  Connell,  M.  D . 

WNAD  Norman,  Okla .  University  of  Oklahoma . 

KQW  San  Jose,  Calif . First  Baptist  Church . 

1020  Kilocycles : 

WRAX  Philadelphia,  Pa .  Berachah  Church,  Inc . 

KYW- 


Power 

Time  & 
power 
Hint- 

Shares  with. 

watts. 

tations. 

woe 

5KW 

WH  O 

5KW 

1KW 

LT 

WIIN  & 

WENY 

250 

WQAO- 

• 

WPAP  & 
WRNY 

250 

WQAO- 

WPAP- 

WHN 

250 

WNAD 

500 

KGGF 

500 

500 

250 

D 

CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WCFL,  VS 


t^vwa  Chicago,  Ill .  Westing-house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co 

KYWA  Chicago,  Ill .  Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co 

1030  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Exclusive) 

1040  Kilocycles : 

WKEN  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. . . .  Radio  Station  WKEN,  Inc. 
S-Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WKAR  East  Lansing,  Mich.  . 
WFAA  Dallas,  Tex . 


KRLD  Dallas,  Tex. 
1050  Kilocycles : 


Michigan  State  College . 

The  Dallas  News  &  Dallas  Journal . 

C.  P.  issued  for  50KW  transmitter 
KRLD. 

KRLD,  Inc .  WFAA 


KNX  Los  Angeles,  Calif . Western  Brdcstg.  Co 

S-IIollywood,  Calif. 

KFKB  Milford,  Kans . Jno.  R.  Brinkley,  M.  D 

1060  Kilocycles : 


WBAL 

WTIC 


Glen  Morris,  Md 
S-Baltimore,  Md. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Cons.  -Gas,  Elec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co. 
of  Baltimore .  WTIC 

Travelers  Brdcstg.  Service  Corp.  WBAL 
(Temporally  assigned  to  600  Kc. 

250  watts,  pending  completion  of 
transmitter.) 


,5KW 

500 

1KW  LT 

1KW  D 
500 

10KW 

5KW 

5KW 

10KW 

(C.  P.  50KW) 
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791 

Call  letters. 

Transmitter  location. 

WJAG 

KWJJ 

Norfolk,  Nebr . 

Portland,  Ore . 

1070 

Kilocycles : 

WAAT 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

WTAM 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

WEAR 

WCAZ 

WDZ 

KJBS 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Carthage,  Ill . 

Tuscola,  Ill . 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . . 

1080 

Kilocycles: 

WBT 

WCBD 

WMBI 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 

Zion,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Owner. 


Shares  with. 


Time  & 
power 
rower  limi- 
watts.  tatlons. 


Norfolk  Daily  News 
Wilbur  Jerman  .... 


1KW  LT 
600  LT 


Bremer  Broadcstg.  Corp .  300  Day  till  0  P.  M.  but 

not  after  sunset  at 

Cleveland,  0. 

WTAM  &  WEAR,  Inc . .  WEAR  SVfeKW 

(C.  P.  issued  for  removal  &  incr.  pr. 

to  50KW.) 

WTAM  &  WEAR,  Inc .  WTAM 

Carthage  College . 

James  L.  Bush . 

Julius  Brunton  &  Sons  Co . 


1KW 
50  D 
100  D 
100  D 


C.  C.  Coddington,  Inc .  5KW 

Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva .  WMBI  5KW  LT 

The  Moody  Bible  Inst.  Radio  Station  WCBD  5KW  LT 


CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WCFL,  VS. 


1090  Kilocycles: 

KMOX-  Kirkwood,  Mo .  Voice  of  St.  Louis,  Inc. 

KJb  CjA  S-St.  Louis,  Mo. 


5KW 


1100  Kilocycles : 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J . Municipality  of  Atlantic  City .  WLWL  5KW 

WLWL  £??rny>  N-  J .  Missionary  Society  of  St.  Paul  the 

709  S-New  York,  N.  Y.  . . Apostle  . WPG  5KW 

(6  P.  M.  to  8  P.  M.) 

KGDM  Stockton,  Calif .  E.  F.  Peffer . . .  go  D 

1110  Kilocycles : 

WEVA  Richmond,  Va . Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  Inc .  1KW 

C.  P .  issued  to  move  to  Mechanicsville 
w-c-™  c-  „  „  „  ^  &  incr.  pr.  to  5KW. 

KSOO  Sioux  I'  alls,  S.  D .  Sioux  Palls  Brdcstg.  Assn .  1KW 

1120  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Shared) : 

WDEL  Wilmington,  Del . WDEL,  Inc. .  250 

wm9'\r  Pensacola,  Fla . City  of  Pensacola,  Florida .  500  ^ 

TvXrrn  College  Station,  Tex.. .  Agr.  &  Mech.  College  of  Texas .  KUT  500 

KUT  Austin,  Tex .  M.  A.  English,  D.  W.  English  &  D.  W. 

Stacy  D/b  as  KUT  Broadcasting 
Co .  WTAW  500 
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Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 


Call  letters. 

WISN 

WHAD 

KFSG 

KRSC 


Transmitter  location,  Owner.  Shares  with. 

Milwaukee.  Wis . Evening  Wisconsin  Co . WIT  A I) 

Milwaukee'  Wis . Marquette  University .  WISN 

Los  Angeles,  Calif .  Echo  Park  Evang.  Assoc. .  KMIC 

Seattle,  Wash .  Radio  Sales  Corp . 


Time& 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tations. 

250 
250 
500 

50  D 


1130 

Kilocycles : 

wov 

Secaucus,  N.  J . 

S-New  York,  N.  Y 

WJJD 

Mooseheart,  Ill . 

KSL 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah .  . . 

International  Brdcstg.  Corp .  1KW 

Daytime  to  6  P.  M. 

Supreme  Lodge  of  the  World,  Loyal 

Order  of  Moose  .  20KW  LT 

Radio  Service  Corp.  of  Utah .  5KW 


1140  Kilocycles: 

WAPI  Birmingham,  Ala .  Alabama  Polytechnic  Inst . KVOO  5KW 

University  of  Alabama,  &  Alabama 
College 

793 

KVOO  Tulsa,  Okla . Southwestern  Sales  Corp . WAPI  5KW 


CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  WCFL,  VS. 


1150  Kilocycles : 
WHAM 


Victor  Township  . 
S-Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1160  Kilocycles : 
WWVA  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

W0WT0  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co . 


C.  P.  issued  for  5KW. 


1170  Kilocycles : 

WCAU  Byberry,  Pa . 

S-Philadelphia,  Pa. 
KTNT  Muscatine,  Iowa  . . . 

KEJK  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

1180  Kilocycles : 

WGBS - Astoria,  L.  I. . ,  r . . . , 

S-New  York.  City 
WDGY  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WHDI  Minneapolis,  M  inn.  . 


C.  P .  issued  to  move  &  incr.  pr.  to 

10  KW. 


. .  Universal  Brdcstg.  Co . 

(C.  P.  issued  for  10KW) 

•w  Norman  Baker . 

.  R.  S.  MacMillan . 


CO 


Gen  era  1  B  ro  adcastin  g  System,  Inc. . 


.  William  Hood  Dunwoody  Industrial 


KEX 

KOB 


Portland,  Oregon  .  . 
State  College,  N.  M. 


•  •••»*♦  1 

5KW 

wowo 

250 

WWVA 

5KW 

new 

5KW 

LT 

500 

LT 

50D 

LT 

(WHDI) 

1KW 

LT 

(WDGY) 

500 

LT 

KOB 

5KW 

KEX 

10KW 

OO 
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1190  Kilocycles : 


Call  letters. 

WICC 

794 

WOAI 


Transmitter  location.  Owner. 

Easton,  Conn .  Bridgeport.  Brdestg.  Station,  Ine 

S-Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Shares  with. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Southern  Equipment  Co . 

(C.  P.  issued  to  install  50KW.  trans¬ 
mitter) 


1200  Kilocycles  (Canadian  Shared) : 

WABI  Bangor,  Me . First  Universalist  Church  of  Bangor  . 

WNBX  Springfield,  Vt .  First  Cong.  Church  Corp . WCAX 

WEPS  Gloucester,  Mass . Matheson  Radio  Co.,  Inc . WKBE 

WKBE  Webster,  Mass . John  Ralph  &  Albert  Frank  Klein- 

dienst,  D/b  as  K  &  B  Electric  Co . .  WEPS 

Utica,  N.  Y . WIBX,  Inc . 


WIBX 

WHBC 

WLAP 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tations. 

500  I) 


5KW 


Canton,  Ohio .  St.  John’s  Catholic  Church .  (WNBO) 

Louisville,  Ky .  American  Brdestg.  Corp.  of  Ken- 

tucky  . . .  .... 


100 
10 
100 

100 
100 
300 
10 

(Sundays) 
30 


LS 


4^ 
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WLBG 

WNBO 

WPRC 

WKJC 

WNBW 


WABZ 

WJBW 

WBBY 

WBBZ 

WFBC 

WRBL 


795 


KGCU 

_ WJBC 

WJBL 

WWAE 

WRAF 

WMT 


Ettrick,  Va . 

S -Petersburg,  Va. 
Washington,  Pa. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  . . . 
Carbondale,  Pa.  , 


New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Ponca  City,  Okla 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Columbus,  Ga.  . 


Robert  Allen  Gamble  .  100 

250 

John  Brownlee  Spriggs  .  (WHBC)  100 

(Sundays) 

W.  A.  Wilson,  trading  as  Wilson 

Printing  &  Radio  Co .  WKJC  100 

Kirk  Johnson  &  Co . .  WPRC  100 

G.  F.  Schiessler  &  M.  E.  Stephens, 

D/b  as  Home  Cut  Glass  &  China 


Co . ' .  5 

Coliseum  Place  Baptist  Church _ WJBW  100 

C.  Carlson  .  . . WABZ  30 

Washington  Light  Infantry .  75 

C.  L.  Carrell . 100 

First  Baptist  Church .  50 

Roy  E.  Martin . 50 


LS 


Mandan,  N.  D . Mandan  Radio  Assn . .  100 

La  Salle,  Ill . Hummer  Furniture  Co. . .  WJBL  100 

Decatur,  Ill . Wm.  Gushard  Dry  Goods  Co .  WJBC  100 

Hammond,  Ind . .  Hammond-Calumet  Brdcstg.  Corp. . .  WRAFi  100 

La  Porte,  Ind . The  Radio  Club,  Inc .  WWAE  100 

Waterloo,  Iowa . Waterloo  Brdcstg.  Co .  KFJB  100 

250  LS 
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Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 


Call  letters. 

KFJB 

WCAT 

KGDY 

KFWF 

KFKZ 

KGDE 

KGFK 

WCLO 

WHBY 


WIL 


KFWC 

KPPC 

KXO 

KMJ 

KSMR 


Transmitter  location. 


Owner. 


Time& 
power 
Power  limi- 

Shares  with.  watts,  tations. 


Marshalltown,  la .  Marshall  Electric  Co.,  Inc .  WMT  100 

Rapid  City,  S.  D . S.  D.  State  School  of  Mines .  100 

Oldham,  S.  D . J.  Albert  Loesch .  15 

AVMAY  & 

St.  Louis,  Mo . .  St.  Louis  Truth  Center,  Inc .  WIL  100 

Kirksville,  Mo . Northeast  Mo.  State  Teachers  College  .  15 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn. ...  C.  L.  Jaren  (Jaren  Drug  Co.) .  50 

Ilallock,  Minn . .  R.W.  Lautzenheiser  &  O.  R.  Mitchell.  .  50 

Kenosha,  Wis . C.  E.  Whitmore .  100 

West  De  Pere,  Wis.  ..  St.  Norbcrt  College .  100  LT 

(Sunday  10  to  11  A.  M.  &  5  to  6  P.  M. 

Daily  12  noon  to  1  P.  M.  and  6  to  8 
P.  M.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . .  Missouri  Brdcstg.  Corp .  (KFAVF& 

AVMAY)  100  LS 


250 

Ontario,  Calif . James  R.  Fouch  .  KPPC  100 

S-Pomona,  Calif. 

Pasadena,  Calif . Pasadena  Presbyterian  Church -  KFAVC  50 

El  Centro,  Calif . E.  R.  Irey  &  F.  M.  Bowles .  100 

Fresno,  Calif . The  Fresno  Bee  .  100 

Santa  Maria,  Calif _  Santa  Maria  Valley  R.  R.  Co .  100 
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vZL6f~LZ 


796 


KGEK 

KGEW 

KFHA 

KVOS 

KGY 


Yuma,  Colo . 

Ft.  Morgan,  Colo . 

Gunnison,  Colo . 

Bellingham,  Wash.  . . .. 
Lacey,  Wash . 


Elmer  G.  Beehler,  trading  as  Beehler 

Electrical  Equip.  Co . 

City  of  Ft.  Morgan . 

Western  State  College  of  Colo. 
Conrad  E.  Barker  (Receiver) 

Saint  Martin’s  College . 


KGEW 

KGEK 


WJBI 


1210  Kilocycles — Local  (Canadian  Shared): 

Redbank,  N.  J . Robert  S.  Johnson 


WGBB  Fieeport,  N.  Y . Harry  H.  Carman 


WINR 


Bayshore,  N.  Y . Radiotel.  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 


WCOH 


WOCL 

WLCI 

WPAW 


Greenville,  N.  Y. . Westchester  Brdcstg.  Corp. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . A.  E.  Newton  . 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  .  Lutheran  Assn,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

-Pawtucket,  R.  I .  Shartenberg  &  Robinson  Co. 


WCOH  & 
WGBB  & 
WINR 
WCOH- 
WJBI- 
WINR 
WCOH  & 
WJBB  & 
WGBB 
WJBI  & 
WGBB  & 
WINR 


WDWF- 

WLSI 


50 

100 

50 

100 

10 

50 


100 

100 

100 

100 

25 

50 

100 


D 


ft 
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Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 


Gall  letters.  Transmitter  location. 


Owner. 


Shares  with. 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  totions. 


WDWF- 

WLSI 

WMAN 

WLBV 

WEBE 

WBAX 

WJBU 

WTAZ 

WMBG 


797 


WSIX 

WRBU 

WJBY 

WMBR 

WRBQ 

WGCM 


Cranston,  R.  L  . .  Dutee  W.  Flint  &  The  Lincoln 

S-Providenee,  R.  I.  Studios,  Ine. .  .  ........... WPAW 

Columbus,  0 . W.  E.  Heskitt . 

John  F.  Weimer  (owner  Mansfield 

Mansfield,  O .  Brdcstg.  Assn.) . 

Cambridge,  0 . Roy  W.  Waller . 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . John  Ii.  Stenger,  Jr .  WJBU 

Lewisburg,  Pa . Bueknell  University .  WBAX 

Richmond,  Va . W.  Reynolds,  Jr.  &  T.  J.  McGuire  .  . .  WMBG 

Richmond,  Va . Havens  &  Martin,  Inc .  WTAZ 


Springfield,  Tenn . Jack  M.  &  Lewis  R.  Draughon,  D/b 

as  638  Tire  &  Vulcanizing  Co.  ...  . 

Gastonia,  N.  C .  A.  J.  Kirbey  Music  Co.  (A.  J.  Kirby, 

owner)  . . . 

Gadsden,  Ala . T.  G.  Erwin  (owner  Electric  Cons. 

Co.)  . 

Tampa,  Fla . F.  J.  Reynolds  . 

Greenville,  Miss . J.  Rat  Scully  . 

Gulfport,  Miss . Gulfport  Coast  Music  Co.,  Inc . 


100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

15 

100 


100 

100 

50 

100 

ion 

100 
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KWEA 

KDLR 

KGCR 

KFOR 

WHBU 

KFVS 

WEBQ 

WCRW 

WEDC 

WCBS 

WTAX 

WHBF 

WIBA 

WOMT 

KPQ 


KPCB 


Shreveport,  La . William  E.  Antony . 

Devils  Lake,  N.  D . Bert  Wick  &  Harold  Serumgard 

(Radio  Electric  Co.) . 

Watertown,  S.  D .  Cutler’s  Radio  Brdcstg.  Service,  Inc. 

Lincoln,  Nebr . Howard  A.  Shuman . 

Anderson,  Ind . Citizens  Bank . 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  . .  Oscar  C.  Hirscli,  trading  as  Hirsch 

Battery  &  Radio  Co..  .  . . 

Harrisburg,  Ill .  First  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Har¬ 
risburg  . . 

Chicago,  Ill . Clinton  R.  White . 

Chicago,  Ill . Emil  Denemark,  Inc . 

Springfield,  HI .  . .  Chas.  Messter  &  H.  L.  Dewing . 

Streator,  HI . Williams  Hardware  Co . 

Rock  Island,  Ill . Beardsley  Specialty  Co . 

Madison,  Wise . Capital  Times-Strand  Theatre  Sta¬ 
tion  . 

Manitowoc,  Wis . Francis  M.  Kadow . 

Seattle,  Wash . Archie  Taft  &  Louis  Wasmer . 


WEBQ 

KFVS 

WEDC  & 

WSBC 

WSBC  & 

WCRW 

WTAX 

WCBS 


KPCB 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

50 

100 


100 

100 


100 


Seattle,  Wash .  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co .  KPQ  50 
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1220  Kilocycles : 


Call  letters.  Transmitter  location. 

WCAD  Canton,  N.  Y . 

WCAE  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

WREN  Lawrence,  Kansas . 

KFKU  Lawrence,  Kansas . 


Owner. 

St.  Lawrence  University . 
Kaufman  &  Baer  Co.,  Inc 
Jenny  Wren  Company. . . 
University  of  Kansas 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 

Shares  with.  watts,  tations. 

.  500  D 

.  500 

KFKU  1KW 

.  WREN  1KW 


1230  Kilocycles: 

WNAC-  Quincy,  Mass .  Shepard  Norwell  Co.  (Trade  name 

WBIS  S-Boston,  Mass.  The  Shepard  Stores) . 

WPSC  State  College,  Pa .  The  Penna.  State  College . ■  ■  ■  •  ■ 

WSBT  South  Bend,  Ind .  South  Bend  Tribune . . .  WFBM 

WFBM  Indianapolis,  Ind .  Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Co .  WSB  i 

KYA  San  Francisco,  Calif. . .  Pacific  Broadcasting  Co . 

KFIO  Spokane,  Wash .  North  Central  High  School . 

KFQD  Anchorage,  Alaska...  Anchorage  Radio  Club . 


1240  Kilocycles: 

WGHP  Fraser,  Mich . 

S-Detroit,  Mich . 

KTAT  Ft.  Worth,  Texas . 

WJAD  Waco,  Texas . 

WQAM  Miami,  Fla . . 

WRBC  Valparaiso,  Ind . 


American  Broadcasting  Corp . 

Texas  Air  Transport  Brdcastg.  Co..  WJAD 

Frank  P.  Jackson .  KTAT 

Miami  Brdcstg.  Co . 

Immanuel  Lutheran  Church . »  . 


1KW 

500 

500 

1KW 

1KW 

100 

100 


750 

1KW 

1KW 

1KW 

500 


D 

D 
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1250  Kilocycles : 

WGfCP  Newark,  N.  J . 

799 


May  Radio  Broadcast  Corp 


WODA  & 
WAAM  250 


WODA 

WAAM 

WLB- 

WGMS 


WRHM 


KFMX 


WCAL 


KFOX 

KXL 

KTDO 


Paterson,  N.  J .  Richard  E.  0  ’Dea . 

Newark,  N.  J . WAAM,  Inc . 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  University  of  Minn . 

Fridley,  Minn . Rosedale  Hospital  Co.,  Inc 

^-Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Northfield,  Minn .  Carleton  College . 

Northfield,  Minn .  St.  Olaf  College . 


Long  Beach,  Calif . Nichols  &  Warinner,  Inc . 

Portland,  Ore . KXL  Broadcasters,  Inc . 

oise,  Idaho .  Frank  L.  Hill  &  C.  G.  Phillips  D/B  as 

Boise  Broadcast  Station ... 


WGCP-  1KW 
WAAM 

WODA-  1 KW 
WGCP  2KW 

WRHM  &  500 

KFMX  & 
WCAL 

WLB  &  1KW 
KFMX  & 
WCAL 

WLB  &  1KW 
WRHM  & 
WCAL 

WLB  &  1  KW 

WRHM  & 
KFMX 

.  1  KW 

.  500 

.  1  KW 


LS 
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1260  Kilocycles: 


Kilocycle  List  of  Scions— Continued. 


Call  letters. 

WLBW 

WJAX 

KVOA 

KWWG 


KBGV 

KOIIj 


Transmitter  location. 

Oil  City,  Pa.  . 


Owner. 


Brownsville,  Tex. 


Harlingen,  Tex . 

Council  Bluffs,  la.. 


Brownsville  . 

(C.  P.  issued  for  1KW— LS) 


Mona  Motor  Oil  Co. 


1270  Kilocycles: 


WEAI 

WFBR 

WASH 

800 

WOOD 

WDSU 

KWLC 


Ithaca,  N.  Y .  Cornell  University  (C.  P.  only) 

Baltimore,  Md .  Baltimore  Radio  Show,  Tnc . 

_ _  -*■  -r  -w-v  -1  i  •  /N  _ _ 


Furnwood,  Mich.. 
S-Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Time& 

power 

Power 

llmi' 

Shares  with. 

watta. 

tations. 

500 

1 KW 

500 

D 

of 

. .  KRGV 

500 

..  KWWG 

500 

.  •  ••»*•••• 

1KW 

2V2KW 

LS 

500 

D 

250 

...  WOOD 

250 

...  WASH 

500 

1  KW 

Is  OCA 

100 

D 
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KGCA  Deco  rah,  Iowa  ......  (Jims.  W.  Greenley .  KWLC 

KTW  Seattle,  Wash . First  Pres.  Church .  KOL 

KOL  Seattle,  Wash .  Seattle  Brdcstg.  Co.  Inc .  KTW 

KFUM  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  W.  D.  Corley . <  . 


1280  Kilocycles: 

WCAM 

Camden,  N.  J . 

WCAP 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J . 

WO  AX 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

WDOD 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

WRR 

WDAY 

WEBC 

Dallas,  Tex . 

Fargo,  N.  D. . . . . 

Superior,  Wis . . 

S-Duluth,  Minn. 

City  of  Camden .  WO  AX  & 

WCAP 

Radio  Industries  Brdcst.  Co . WCAM  & 

WO  AX 


Franklyn  J.  Wolff . WCAM  & 

WCAP 

Chattanooga  Radio  Co.,  Inc . . 

C.  P.  issued  to  move  &  incr.  pr.  to 
1  KW  (2  Mi  KW  LS) 

City  of  Dallas . 

WDAY,  Inc .  WEBC 

Head  of  the  Lakes  Brdcstg.  Co .  WDAY 


- 1290  Kilocycles: - 

WNBZ  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y Earl  J.  Smith  &  William  Mace,  d/b 

as  Smith  &  Mace . 

(C.  P.  issued  for  incr.  pr.  of  f)0  W. 

day) 

WJAS  Pittsburgh,  Pa . Pittsburgh  Radio  Supply  House  . . . 


50 
1KW 
1  KW 
1KW 


500 

500 

500 

500 


500 

1KW 

1KW 


10 


1  KW 
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801 

Call  letters. 

Transmitter  location. 

KTSA 

San  Antonio,  Tex. . 

KFUL 

Galveston,  Tex. . 

KLCN 

KDYL 

Blytheville,  Ark . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 

1300  Kilocycles: 

WBBB  Rossville,  N.  Y . 

AVHAP 

Carlstadt,  N.  J  . 

S-Xew  York,  N.  Y . 

WEVD 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y . 

S-Xew  York#  N.  Ar. 

WHAZ 

Trov,  N.  Y. . 

Owner. 

Shares  with. 

Power 

watts. 

Time& 

power 

limi¬ 

tations. 

Lone  Star  Brdcst.  Co.,  Inc . 

KFUL 

1KW 

a 

2KAV 

LS 

Will  II.  Ford . 

KTSA 

1KAV 

(C.  P.  issued  to  rebuild  station  burned 

down) 

Charles  Leo  Lintzenich . 

50 

D 

Intermountain  Brdcstg*.  Corp . 

. / 

1KW 

Peoples  Pulpit  Assn . AVIIA  P  &  1KAV 

WEVD  & 
AVIIA  Z 

Detenders  of  Truth  Society,  Inc  .  .  .  AVBBR  &  1KAV 

AVEArD  & 
AVIIAZ 

Debs  Memorial  Radio  Fund,  Inc  . . .  AVBBR  &  oOO 

AVIIA  P  & 
AVIIAZ 

Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst .  AVBBR  &  oOO 

AVHAP  & 
AVFATD 
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KFH 

WIBW 

KGEF 

KTBI 

KFJR 

KTBR 


Wichita,  Kans .  Rigby  Gray  Hotel  Co.  (Hotel  Las¬ 
sen)  .  WIBW 

C.  P.  issued  for  1  KW 

Topeka,  Kans .  Topeka  Brdcstg.  Assn.,  Inc .  KFH 


Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

Portland,  Ore. ...  . 

Portland,  Ore . 


Trinity  Methodist  Church  South.  .  .  .  KTBI 

Bible  Inst,  of  Los  Angeles .  KGEF 

Ashley  C.  Dixon,  trading  as  Ashley 

C.  Dixon  &  Son .  KTBR 

M.  E.  Brown .  KFJR 


500 


1  KW 
21/oKW 
1KW 
750 


500 

500 


1310  Kilocycles : 

WKAY  Laconia,  N.  H. . 

WEBR  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

802 

WNBII  New  Bedford,  Mass. . . . 

WOL  Washington,  D.  C . 

WGII  (formerly  WNEW)  .. 

Newport  News,  Va. 

WRK  Hamilton,  Ohio . 

WAGM  Royal  Oak,  Mich . 

WFDF  Flint,  Mich . 

WNAT  Philadelphia,  Pa . 


Laconia  Radio  Club .  100 

Howell  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc .  100 

200 


Irving  Vermilya,  trading  as  New 

Bedford  Brdcstg.  Co .  100 


American  Brdcstg.  Co .  100 

Virginia  Brdcstg.  Co.,  Inc .  100 


S.  W.  Doran  &  John  C.  Slade .  .  100 

Robert  L.  Miller .  50 

Frank  D.  Fallain .  100 

Frederick  Lennig  (trading  as  Lennig 

Bros.  Co.)  . WFKD  100 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 


IO 


(lull  letters. 
WFKD 

WHBP 

WFBG 

WRAW 

WGAL 

WRBI 

WSAJ 

WERE 

WjMBL 

WKBC 

KGHG 

WOBT 

WNBJ 

KRMD 

KTSL 


Transmitter  location. 

Wissi noniing.  Pa. 
S-Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa.  .  ■ 

Altoona,  Pa.  . 

Reading,  Pa . 

Lancaster,  Pa . 

Tift  on,  Ga . 

Grove  City,  Pa.  . 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Lakeland,  Fla.  .  • 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
McGeliee,  Ark 
Union  City,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Cedar  Grove,  La. 
S-Shreveport,  La. 


Owner. 


Shares  with. 


Foulkrod  Radio  Eng.  Co  . . . ■  •  •  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Johnstown  Auto  Co . . 

William  F.  Gable  Co .  ^  HB1 

Horace  D.  Good,  trading  as  Avenue 

Radio  &  Electric  Shop  . .  w 

Lancaster  Elec.  Sup.  &  Cons.  Co..  .  .  w  RAW 
Chas.  A.  &  Milton  U.  Kent,  D/b  as 

Kent’s  Furniture  &  Music  Store . 

Grove  City  College .  . 

Louis  G.  Baltimore  .  . 

Fred  T.  Ben  ford . 

R.  B.  Broyles  Furniture  Co . 

.  Charles  W.  McCollum . •  •  •  • 

A.  F.  Tittsworth,  trading  as  Litt- 

worth’s  Radio  &  Music  Shop . 

Lonsdale  Baptist  Church .  __  •  -  _ 

Robert  M.  Bean  . . _  •  KINlj 

A.  J.  Bates,  trading  as  Bates  Radio 

&  Elec.  Co .  KBMI) 


Time& 
I>ower 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tatlons. 

50 

100 

100 

100 

If) 

20 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

15 

50 

50 

100 
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803 


KFPM 

WDAH 

KGFI 


KFPL 

KFXR 

WKBS 

WEHS 


WCLS 


WKBB 


VVKBT 


Greenville,  Tex.  . 

El  Paso,  Tex.  . . . 
San  Angelo,  Tex. 


Dublin,  Tex . 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla .  . 

Galesburg,  Ill . 

Evanston,  Ill . 


Dave  Ablowich,  trading  as  The  New 

Furniture  Co . . 

Trinity  Methodist  Church . 

Eagle  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc . 

(C.  P.  to  move  to  Corpus  Christi  & 
incr.  pr.  to  100  watts  on  1500  kys.) 

C.  C.  Baxter . 


Exchange  Ave.  Baptist  Church 

Permil  N.  Nelson  . 

Victor  C.  Carlson . 


Joliet,  Ill .  WCLS,  Inc. 


Joliet,  III. 


J.  Sanders  &  Ben  Sanders,  d/b  as 
Sanders  Bros . 


(  liicago,  Ill . Fred  Schoenwolf 


WLBO 
WCLS  & 
WKBB  & 
WKBI  & 
WIICF 
WEHS  & 
WKBB  & 
WKBI  & 
WHFC 
WEHS  & 
WCLS  & 
WKBI  & 
WHFC 
WEHS  & 
WCLS  & 
WKBB  & 
WHFC 


15 

100 

15 


15 

100 

100 


100 


100 


100 


50 
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Call  letters. 

WHFC 


KWCR 

KFJY 

KFGQ 


WBOW 

WJAK 

WLBC 

WIBU 

KFBK 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations— Continued. 


Transmitter  location. 

Cicero,  Ill . 


Owner. 

T  r  i  a ngle  B r oadcaster s 


Cedar  Rapids,  Ta. 

Ft.  Dodge,  la . 

Boone,  la . 


Harry  F.  Paar  . 

C.  S.  Tun  wall . 

Boone  Biblical  College  . 


Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Marion,  Ind . 

Muncie,  Ind.  . 

Poynette,  Wis.  . 

Sacramento,  Calif . 


Banks  of  Wabash,  Incorporated 

Marion  Broadcast  Co . 

Donald  A.  Burton . 

William  C.  Forrest . 

James  McClatchy  Co . 


Time& 
power 
Power  liinl- 

Shares  with.  watts,  tatlons. 

WEHS  & 

WCLS  & 

WKBB  & 

WBKI  100 

KFGQ- 

KFJY  100 

KFGQ  & 

KWCR  100 

.  KWCR- 
KFJY  100 

(Sunday  .only.) 

100 

WLBC  50 

.  WJAK  50 

100 

100 


to 

rr> 


804 


KGEZ 

KFUP 


KFXJ 


Kalispell,  Mont. 
Denver,  Colo.  .  . 

Edgewater,  Colo. 


Flathead  Brdcstg.  Assn  .  . .  .  •  •  •  -  •  ■ 
Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital,  U.  b 

Army . 

R.  G.  Howell  . 


KFXJ 

KFUP 


100 

100 

50 
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805 


KMED  Medford,  Ore . 

1320  Kilocycles : 

Akron,  Ohio . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  . .  . 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

Pueblo,  Colo . 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Viral 


m . 


WADC 

WSMB 

KGIO 

KGIQ 

KGHF 

KID 


1330  Kilocycles : 


Allen  T.  Simmons . 

Saenger  Theaters,  Inc.  '&  Maison 

Blanche  Co . 

Jack  W.  Duckworth,  Jr . 

Radio  Broadcasting  Corp  KID 

Curtis  P.  Ritchie  &  Joe  E.  Finch 
Jack  Duckworth,  Jr .  KGIQ 


WDBC 

WSAI 

WTAQ 


KSCJ 


1340 


WSPD 

KFPW 


KMO 


New  Haven,  Conn.  .  .  . 

Harrison,  Ohio . 

S-Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Township  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Wis . 

S-Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

.Kilocycles:. _ 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  . 


The  Doolittle  liadio  Corp. 
Crosley  Radio  Corp.  (Lessee) 


Gillette  Rubber  Co .  KSCJ 

Perkins  Bros.  Co.  (Publishers  The  WTAO 
Sioux  City  Journal) . 


50 


1KW 

500 

250 

250 

250 

250 


500 

500 


1KW 

1KW 

2£KW  LS 


Toledo  Brdcstg.  Co . 

Rev.  Lannie  P.  Stewart. 


Tacoma,  Wash . KNO,  Inc.  (uses  \  time) .  KVI 


500 

50 


500 


D 


to 

CO 


federal  radio  commission. 


1350  Kilocycles: 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations-— Continued. 


Call  letters.  Transmitter  location. 

WBNY _ New  York,  N.  Y.  . . 


Owner. 


New  York,  N.  Y .  Baruchrome  Corp. 


WMSG 


WCDA 


VKBQ 


S-New  York  City. 


KWK 


1360  Kilocycles: 


WLEX 

WMAF 

WQBC 

WJKS 


Power 

Time  & 
power 
linii- 

Shares  with. 

watts. 

tations. 

WMSG- 

WCDA- 

WKBQ 

250 

WBNY  & 

WCDA  & 

WKBQ 

250 

.  WBNY- 
WMSG- 

WKBQ 

250 

.  WBNY  & 

WMSG  & 

WCDA 

250 

1KW 

.  WMAF 

500 

.  WLEX 

500 

300 

.  WGES 

500 

1250 

L 
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WGES  Chicago,  Ill . Oak  Leaves  Brdcstg.  St  a.,  Inc .  WJKS 

ICFBB  Havre,  Mont . Bnttrey  Broadcast,  Inc .  KGIK 

KGIR  Butte,  Mont.  . . .  Symons  Broadcasting  Co .  KFB'B 

l\GB  San  Diego,  Calif .  Pickwick  Broadcasting  Corp . 

1370  Kilocycles : 

WMBO  Auburn,  N.  Y .  Radio  Service  Laboratories . 

WSVS  Buffalo,  N.  Y . Seneca  Vocational  School. . 

WCBM  Baltimore,  Md .  Baltimore  Broadcasting  Corp . 

WBBL  Richmond,  Va .  Grace  Covenant  Pres.  Church . .  .  . . . 

WIIBD  -  Bellefontaine,  O .  First  Pres.  Church 

WHDF  Calumet,  Mich .  Clias.  C.  Macleod . 

WJBK  Ypsilanti,  Mich . Tames  F.  Hopkins .  WIBM 

WIBM  Jackson,  Mich .  C.  L.  Carrell .  WJBK 

WRAK  Erie,  Pa .  C.  R.  Cummins . 

WELK  Philadelphia,  Pa .  Howard  R.  Miller . 

WJBO  New  Orleans,  La . Valdemar  Jensen . 

WHBQ  Memphis,  Tenn.  ......  Brdcstg.  Station  WI1BQ,  Inc . 

WRBT  Wilmington,  N.  C . Wilmington  Radio  Assn.  (R,  A. 

Du  idea,  agent) .  . 

KGFG  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Faith  Tabernacle  Assn.,  Inc.  .  _  _  KCRC 

KCRC  Enid,  Okla .  Champlain  Refining  Co .  KGFG 

KGCI  San  Antonio,  Tex . Sam  Liberto,  trading  as  Liberto 

Radio  Sales  Co .  KGRC 

KGRC  San  Antonio,  Tex.  .  . .  Eugene  J.  Roth .  KGCI 

KFJZ  Ft.  Worth,  Tex .  H.  C.  Meacham . 


f)00 

500 

250 

250 


100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


w 

w 

w 
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b 

w 

> 

c 

>-< 

c 
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o 

g 


w 

w 


o 


Oi 
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Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 


Call  letters.  Transmitter  location. 

KGKL  San  Angelo,  Tex  . 

KFLX  Galveston,  Tex.  . . 

WFB J  Collegeville,  Minn . 

WGL  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. . . 

807 


Time  &. 
power 
Power  limi- 


Owner.  Shares  with.  watts,  tations. 

KGKL,  Incorporated .  100 

George  Roy  Clough .  _ ..  .  100 

St.  Johns  University .  100 

Fred  C.  Zeig  (Allen  Wayne  Co.) .  100 


KGDA 

KFJM 

KWKC 

KGBX 

WRJN 

KGAR 

KIT 

KOH 

KZM 

KRE 

KGER 

KLO 


Dell  Rapids,  S.  D . 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D .  .  .  . 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri. . . 

Racine,  Wis . 

Tucson,  Ariz . 

Yakima,  Wash . 

Reno,  Nevada . 

Hayward,  Calif . 

Berkeley,  Calif . 

Long  Beach,  Calif . 

Ogden,  Utah 


J.  R.  Nelson,  trading  as  Home  Auto 

Co . 

University  of  North  Dakota . 

Wilson  Duncan,  trading  as  Wilson 


Duncan  Brdcstg.  Co .  KGBX 

Foster-Hall  Tire  Co .  KWKC 

Racine  Broadcasting  Corp .  . 

Tucson  Motor  Service  Co . 

Carl  E.  Ilaymond . .  KFJI 

Jay  Peters,  Inc . 

Leon  P.  Tenney .  KRE 


First  Cong.  Church  of  Berkeley.  .  .  .  KZM 

C.  Marwin  Dobyns . 

Perry  Building  Co . 


50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

200  LS 
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KOOS  Marshfield,  Ore.  . 

KFBL  Everett,  Wash 

KVL  Seattle,  Wash . 

KFJI  Astoria,  Ore . 

KGFL  Raton,  N.  M . 

KGGM  Albuquerque,  N.  M 


1380  Kilocycles: 

WCSO  Springfield,  Ohio 
KQV  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . 

808 

KSO  Clarinda,  la.  ... 

WKBH  LaCrosse,  Wis.  . 

1390  Kilocycles: 

WIIK  Cleveland,  Ohio-  . 

KLRA  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

KOY  Phcenix,  Ariz.  . . . 

KUO  A  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

KWSC  Pullman,  Wash.  . 

KFPY  Spokane,  Wash.  . 


H.  H.  Hanseth .  50 

Leese  Bros .  KVL  50 

Arthur  C.  Dailey .  KFBL  100 

George  Kincaid  .  (KIT)  100 

Hubbard  &  Murphy .  50 

New  Mexico  Broadcasting  Co .  100 


(C.  P.  issued  for  500  w.  on  1230  keys.) 
C.  P.  issued  for  1KW 


Wittenberg  College  .... 
Doubleday-Hill  Elec.  Co 


Berry  Seed  Co . 

(C.  P.  issued  for  1KW) 
Jos.  Callaway . 


Radio  Air  Service  Corp. 
Arkansas  Brdcstg.  Co.  .  . 
Nielsen  Radio  Supply  Co . 
University  of  Arkansas  . 
State  College  of  Wash .  . . 
Symons  Broadcasting  Co 


KQV  500 

WCSO  500 


WKDH  500 
KSO  1KW 


.  1KW 

KUOA  1KW 

.  500 

KLRA  1KW 
KFPY  500 
KWSC  500 


*  yw 
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Kilocycle  List  of  Stations— Continued. 

1400  Kilocycles: 


Call  letters. 

WCGU 


Transmitter  location. 

Coney  Island,  N.  Y. . . 


Owner. 

U.  S.  Brdcstg.  Corp 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 

Shares  with.  watts,  tations. 

WSGH-  500 
WSDA  & 

WLTH  & 

WBBC 


WSGIi- 

WSDA 

WLTH 

WBBC 

KOCW 

WCMA 

WKBF 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Abraham  Hass  &  Salvatore  Dangelo, 

d/b  as  Amateur  Radio  Spec.  Co. . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Voice  of  Brooklyn,  Inc . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  Brooklyn  Brdcstg.  Corp . 

Chickasha,  Okla .  Okla.  College  for  Women . 

Culver,  Ind .  Culver  Military  Academy . 

Indianapolis,  Ind .  Noble  Butler  Watson . 


WCGU  &  500 

WLTH  & 
WBBC 

WCGU  &  500 

WSGII- 
WSDA  & 


WBBC 

WCGU  &  500 

WSGII- 
WSDA  & 
WLTH 

.  250 

500 

WBAA-  500 
WKBF 

WBAA  &  500 

WCMA 


LS 
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1410  Kilocycles: 


WBCM 


KGRS 

WDAG 

KFLY 


Hampton  Township, 

Mich . 

S-Bay  City,  Mich. 

Amarillo,  Texas . 

Amarillo,  Texas . 

Rockford,  Ill . 


James  E.  Davidson 


WHBL  Sheboygan,  Wise 

1420  Kilocycles : 

WHDL  Tapper  Lake  N.  Y 

WHIS  Bluefield,  ,W.  Va . . 

WMRJ  Jamaica,  N.  Y.... 

WLEY  Lexington,  Mass . . 


E.  B.  Gish  (Gish  Radio  Service) _  WDAG 

Nat’l  Radio  &  Broadcasting  Corp. . .  KGRS 

A.  T.  Frykman .  WHBL 

C.  P.  issued  for  500  w. 

Press  Pub.  Co.  &  C.  L.  Carrell .  KFLY 


WTBO  Cumberland,  Md 


WSSH 


Boston,  Mass . 


Y/POE  Patchogue,  N.  Y . 


George  Franklin  Bissell . 

Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Co . ‘ ^ 

(C.  P.  only) 

Peter  J.  Prinz .  WPOE  & 

WHPP 

Carl  S.  Wheeler,  D/b  as  Lexington 
Air  Stations .  WSSH 

Cumberland  Broadcstg.  Co.  (J.  F. 

Hummel,  Pres.)  . 

Tremont  Temple  Baptist  Church. . .  WLEY 

Nassau  Brdcstg.  Corp .  (WHPP  & 

WMRJ) 


500 

1KW 

250 

100 

500 


10 

100 


100 

250 

50 

100 

250 

30 


LS 


federal  radio  commission. 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations— Continued. 


Call  letters. 

WIBR 

WILM 

WEDH 

WMBC 

WKBP 

810 

WQBZ 

KGFF 

KTAP 

KTUE 

KFYO 

KICK 

WIAS 

WLBF 

WMBH 

KGFW 

KFIZ 

KFXY 


Transmitter  location.  Owner.  Shares  with. 

Steubenville,  Ohio  ....  George  W.  Robinson  . . .  WQBZ 

Wilmington,  Bel .  Delaware  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc  ..  .  . 

Erie,  Pa .  Erie  Dispatch  Herald  Brdcstg.  Corp . 

Detroit,  Mich . Mich.  Brdcstg.  Co.,  Inc . 

Battle  Creek,  Mich . Enquirer  News  Co . 


Power 

watts. 

50 

100 

30 

100 

50 


Time  & 
power 
limi¬ 
tations. 


Weirton,  W.  Va . 

Alva,  Okla . 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

Houston,  Tex . 

Abilene,  Tex . 

Red  Oak,  Iowa . 

Ottumwa,  Iowa . 

Kansas  City,  Kans . . 

Joplin,  Mo . 

Ravenna,  Nebr . 

Fon  du  Lac,  Wis . 

Flagstaff,  Ariz . 


J.  H.  Thompson . .  WIBR 

D.  R.  Wallace,  owner  KGFF  Broad¬ 
casting  Co .  . 

Alamo  Broadcasting  Co .  . 

William  John  Uhalt  (Uhalt  Electric)  . 

T.  E.  Kirksey,  trading  as  Kirksey 

Bros .  . 

Red  Oak  Radio  Corp .  . 

Morris  W.  &  James  P.  Poling,  D/b 

as  Poling  Electric  Co .  . 

Everett  L.  Dillard . 

Edwin  Dudley  Aber . 

Otto  F.  Sothman . 

The  Reporter  Printing  Co . 

Mary  M.  Costigan . 


60 

100 

100 

5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100-250 

50 

100 

100 


LS 


A 


A 


CO 

O) 


A 
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KGIX 

KGFJ 

KFQU 

KFXD 

KGIW 

KGKX 

KGCX 

KGGC 

KFIF 

KOBE 

KFQW 

KXRO 


1430 


WBRL 

WHP 

WBAK 


Las  Vegas,  Nev . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  . . . 

Holy  City,  Calif . 

Jerome,  Idaho . 

Trinidad,  Colo . 

Sandpoint,  Idaho . 

Vida,  Mont.  . . 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  . 

Portland,  Ore . 

Eugene,  Ore . 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Aberdeen,  Wash . 

Kilocycles : 

Tilton,  N.  H . 


J.  M.  Heaton  (C.  P.  only) . 

Ben  S.  McGlashan . 

W.  E.  Riker .  KGGC 

Frank  E.  Hurt,  trading  as  Service 
Radio  Co . 

Trinidad  Creamery  Co..  Inc 

c.  e.  Twiss . . 

First  State  Bank  of  Vida .  .  ’ .  ' . 
The  Golden  Gate  Broadcasting  Co.  .  KFQU 


Denson  Polytechnic  School,  Frank  L 
Hill  &  C.  G.  Phillips  D/b 

KFQW,  Inc . .  . ;  ; . 

KXRO,,  Inc . 


Lemoyne,  Pa  .  . .  . 
S-Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa  .  .  . 


WCAH  Columbus,  Ohio 


Booth  Radio  Laboratories,  Inc 
C.  P.  issued  to  move  to  Manchester. 
Pennsylvania  Broadcasting  Co.  (W. 
S.  McCachren,  Pres.) . 

Penna.  State  Police.  Commonwealth 
of  Penna . 

Commercial  Radio  Service  Co. 


WGBC  Memphis,  Tenn 
WNBR  Memphis,  Tenn 


First  Baptist  Church 
John  Ulrich .  . . 


WBAK  & 

WCAH 

WHP- 

WCAH 

WHP  & 

WBAK 

WNBR 

WGBC 


100 

100 

100 

50 

100 

15 

10 

50 

100 

100 

100 

75 


500 


500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


federal  radio  commission. 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 

1440  Kilocycles: 


Call  letters.  Transmitter  location. 


Owner. 


Shares  with. 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tatlons. 


WIIEC- 

WABO 

WOKO 

WCBA 

WSAN 

WNRC 

WTAD 

WMBD 


812 

KLS 


1450 

WBMS 

WNJ 

WIBS 

WKBO 

WSAR 


Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Beacon,  N.  Y. . . . 
S-Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y. 

Allentown,  Pa . 

Allentown,  Pa . 

Greensboro,  N.  C . . . . 

Quincy,  Ill . 

Peoria  Hts.,  Ill . 


Hickson  Electric  Co.,  Inc .  WOKO 

Harold  E.  Smith .  WHEC- 

WABO 

B.  Bryan  Musselman .  WSAN 

Allentown  Call  Pub.  Co.,  Inc .  WCBA 

Wayne  M.  Nelson . 

*  _  ^  •»  *  AM  TTT  *%  C 


Ill.  Stock  Medicine  Brdcstg.  Corp  WMBD 
E.  M.  Kahler  (owned  Peoria  Ilgts.  WTAD 
Radio  Lab.) . 


Oakland,  Calif .  E.  N.  &  S.  W.  Warner,  D/b  as  War¬ 
ner  Bros . 

Kilocycles: 

Fort  Lee,  N.  J .  WBMS  Brcstg.  Corp . 

Newark,  N.  J .  Radio  Investment  Co . 

Kenilworth,  N.  J .  New  Jersey  Brdcstg.  Corp . 

S-Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

•  _  _  ft  .  ft  AM 


Jersey  uity,  in.  j . oamim  . 

Fall  River,  Mass . Doughty  &  Welch  Elec.  Co.,  Inc. 


See  Note 

<  <  a 
a  it 

a  a 


500 

500 

250 

250 

250 

500 

500 

1KW 


250 


250 

250 

250 

250 

250 


LS 

D 


CO 

GO 
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Note 

:  WBMS,  WNJ,  WIBS  and  WKBO  divide  time  with  each  other. 

WFJC 

Akron,  Ohio . 

W.  F.  Jones  Brdcstg.,  Inc.  (assigned 

£  time) . 

.  .  500 

WTFI 

Toccoa,  Ga . 

Toccoa  Falls  Institute . 

250 

KTBS 

Shreveport,  La . 

S.  R.  Elliott  &  A.  C.  Steere . 

500 

1460  Kilocycles: 

WJSV 

Mt.  Vernon  Hills,  Va. . . 

Independent  Pub.  Co . 

. ..  10KW  § 

Westcott,  Minn . 

KSTP 

S-St.  Paul,  Minn. 

National  Battery  Brdcstg.  Co . 

...  10KW  ^ 

1470  Kilocycles: 

M 

WKBW 

Amherst,  N.  Y . 

Churchill  Evangelistic  Assn.,  Inc . 

...  5KW  o 

S-Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

o 

KFJF 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . . 

National  Radio  Mfg.  Co . 

...  '5KW  1 

WRUF 

Gainesville,  Fla . 

Univ.  of  Florida . 

. . .  5KW  K 

KGA 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Northwest  Radio  Service  Co . 

. . .  5KW  S 

* 

813  1480  Kilocycles: 

WCKY . Harrison,  Ohio .  L.  B.  Wilson  (0  .P.  only) 

S-Covington,  Ky. 

WJAZ  Mt.  Prospect,  Ill .  Zenith  Radio  Corp . 

S-Chicago,  Ill. 


(WSOA  & 
WJAZ  & 
WORD)  !5KW 
(WSOA  & 
WORD  & 
WCKY)  5KW 


f 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations — Continued. 


Call  letters. 

WORD 


WSOA 


1490 

WBAW 

WLAC 

KPWF 

1500 

WMBA 

WLOE 

WMES 

WNBF 

WMBQ 


Transmitter  location. 

Batavia,  Ill . 

S-Chicago,  Ill. 

Deerfield,  Ill . 

S-Forest  Park,  Ill. 

Kilocycles : 

Nashville,  Term . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Westminister,  Calif.  . . 

Kilocycles: 

Newport,  R.  I . 

Chelsea,  Mass . 

S-Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass . 

Binghampton,  N.  Y. .  . . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 


Owner. 

Peoples  Pulpit  Assn . 

Radiophone  Brdcstg.  Corp 


Time  & 
power 
Power  Hml* 

Shares  with.  watts,  tations. 

.  (WJAZ- 
WSOA  & 

WCKY)  5KW 
.  (WJAZ& 

WORD  & 

WCKY)  5KW 


J.  Y.  Waldrum,  Trading  as  Wald- 

rum  Drug  Company .  WLAC  5KW 

Life  &  Casualty  Ins.  Co.  of  Tennessee  WBAW  5KW 
Pacific  Western  Bdrcstg.  Federation 

(C.  P.  only) .  5  to  10  ICW 


LeRoy  Joseph  Beebe . 

Boston  Broadcasting  Co .  WMES 

Mass.  Educational  Society .  WLOE 

Howitt-Wood  Radio  Co.,  Inc . 

Paul  J.  Gollhofer .  WLBX  & 

WCLB  & 
WWRL 


100 

100 

250 

50 

50 


100 


LS 
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WLBX  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  John  N.  Braliy .  WMBQ  & 

WCLB  & 
WWRL 

WCLB  Long  Beach,  N.  Y . Arthur  Faske .  WMBQ  & 

WLBX  & 
WWRL 

WWRL  Woodside,  N.  Y .  L.  I.  Broadcasting  Corporation .  WMBQ  & 

WLBX  & 
WCLB 

WAFD  Detroit,  Mich .  Albert  B.  &  Madeline  Parfet  & 

Charlie  MacVoy,  Trading  as 
Albert  B.  Parfet  Co . 

WKBZ  Ludington,  Mich .  K.  L.  Ashbacker . 

814 

WMPC  Lapeer,  Mich .  First  Meth.  Protestant  Church  of 

Lapeer' . 

WMBJ  Wilkinsburg,  Pa .  Rev.  John  W.  Sproul . 

S-Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WPSW  Philadelphia,  Pa . Wm.  Penn  Broadcasting  Co .  WHBW 

_ (C.  P.  issued  to  incr.  pr.  to  100  w.  and _ 

change  call  to  WPEN). 

WOPI  Bristol,  Tenn .  Radiophone  Service  Co.  (C.  P.  only) . 

KGHI  Little  Rock,  Ark . Berean  Bible  Class,  First  Baptist 

Church  . 

Woodruff  Furn.  Co.,  Inc . 


WRBJ 


Hattiesburg,  Miss 


Kilocycle  List  of  Stations—' Continued. 


Call  letters. 

KGKB 

KGDE 

KGHX 

WKBV 

KPJM 

KWBS 

KWTC 

KDB 

KUJ 


Transmitter  location. 


Owner. 


Shares  with. 


Browmvood,  Texas.  ...  E.  M.,  C.  T.  &  E.  E.  Wilson,  D/b  as 


Eagle  Publishing*  Co . 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  .  .  M.  A.  &  D.  W.  English,  D/b  as 

KGDR  Broadcasting  Co . 

Richmond,  Texas  .  Ft.  Bend  County  School  Board . 

Brookville,  Ind .  Wm.  0.  Knox,  Trading  as  Knox  Bat¬ 
tery  &  Elec.  Co . 

Prescott,  Ariz .  Miller  &  Klahn . 

Portland,  Oreg .  Schaeffer  Radio  Co . .  . .  . 

Santa  Anna,  Calif . Pacific- Western  Brdcstg.  Federation. 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. .  Santa  Barbara  Brdcstg.  Co . 

Long  View,  Wash .  Fred  W.  Lovejoy  &  R.  W.  Kerfoot 

(D/b  as  Columbia  Valley  Brdcstg. 

Co.)  . 


Time  & 
power 
Power  limi- 
watts.  tations. 


100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

15 

100 

100 


10 
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FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION. 
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815  Doc.  45. 

i 

i 

Quota  Figures. 

Radio  Facilities  Due  Each  Statel 

i 

! 

i 

As  Required  by  the  “Equitable  Allocation’ ’  Clause  of  the 

1928  Act  of  Congress. 

The  1928  Radio  Act,  or  Davis  Amendment,  approved 
March  28,  1928,  requires  that  the  radio  supervising  author¬ 
ity  4  4  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  make  and  maintain  an  equal 
allocation  of  broadcasting  licenses,  of  bands  pf  frequency 
or  wavelengths,  of  periods  of  time  for  operation,  and  of 
station  power,  to  each  of  ( the  five)  Zones,  and  shall  make 
a  fair  and  equitable  allocation  of  licenses,  Wavelengths, 
time  for  operation,  and  station  power  to  each  of  the  states 
*  *  *.  each  Zone,  according  to  population.” 

The  proportion  of  the  total  national  radio  facilities  due 
each  state  is  therefore  fixed  by  law,  and  is  shown  by  the 
percentages  in  Column  B  below, — based  upon  official  esti¬ 
mates  of  1928  populations  (Column  A)  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

The  maximum  of  total  broadcasting  service  which  can 
be  simultaneously  carried  on  without  interference,  under 
the  present  status  of  the  law  and  the  radio  art,  has  been 
determined  by  the  Radio  Commission  and  its  engineers, 
after  exhaustive  study  and  experiment,  as  comprising  the 
simultaneous  operation  of  forty  stations  of  5|  kw.  and  up¬ 
wards,  on  cleared  channels;  125  regional  stations  of  500  to 
1,000  watts,  and  150  local  stations  of  10  to  100  watts.  By 
time  divisions,  a  larger  number  of  actual  transmitters  can, 
of  course,  be  operated  at  different  times  on  these  4  4  assign¬ 
ments,”  but  the  total  stations  running  at  any  one  moment 
during  the  night  hours  must  not  exceed  the  above  limit,  if 
good  radio  reception  is  to  be  preserved. 

Dividing  this  national  maximum  into  five  equal  parts  for 
the  Zones,  and  also  applying  the  state  percentages  of  Col¬ 
umn  B,  we  obtain  the  number  of  each  class  of  station  4  4  as¬ 
signments”  due  each  state,  as  shown  in  the:  three  right- 
hand  columns.  v 
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First  Zone. 


Number  of  full-time  “assign¬ 
ments”  due  States.  ( See 
notes,  page  4. ) 


A 

B 

r 

c 

D 

\ 

E 

1 

Percentage 

Regional 

; 

of  total 

Rural 

service 

“Local,” 

i 

national 

service 

chiefly 

chiefly 

Population  of 

facilities 

5-kw.  & 

500- 

50-w. 

State  (1928). 

due  State. 

above. 

1000-w. 

&  100-w. 

Maine  . 

. . .  795,000 

.6 

•  •  • 

.7 

.9 

New  Hampshire 

456.000 

.3 

•  •  • 

.4 

.5 

Vermont . 

352,428 

.3 

•  *  • 

.3 

.4 

Massachusetts  . 

. .  4,290,000 

3.1 

1.2 

3.9 

4.7 

Connecticut  . . . 

..  i  1,667,000 

1.2 

.5 

1.5 

1.8 

Rhode  Island  . 

716.000 

• 

•  •  • 

.  i 

.8 

New  York  . . . . 

..  11.550.000 

8.4 

3.5 

10.6 

12.7 

New  Jersey  . . . 

. .  3.S21.000 

2.S 

1.1 

3.5 

4.2 

Delaware  . 

244.000 

o 

•  w 

•  •  • 

.2 

.3 

Maryland  . 

..  1,616.000 

1.2 

.5 

1.5 

l.S 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  552,000 

.4 

•  •  • 

•  •) 

.6 

Porto  Rico  - 

. . .  1,299,809 

.9 

•  •  • 

1.2 

1.4 

Virgin  Islands 

26.051 

.02 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

>27,385,288 

20.  % 

S. 

25. 

30. 

816  Second  Zone. 

Number  of  full-time  “assign¬ 
ments”  due  States.  ( See 
notes,  page  4. ) 


A 

C 

D 

E 

Percentage 

Regional 

of  total 

Rural 

service 

“Local,” 

national 

service 

chiefly 

chiefly 

Population  of 

facilities 

5-kw.  & 

500- 

50-w. 

State  (1928). 

due  State. 

above. 

1000-w. 

&  100-w. 

Pennsylvania  . 

_  9,854,000 

7.0 

2.8 

8.8 

10.5 

Virginia  . 

.  2,575.000 

1.8 

.7 

2.3 

2.7 

West  Virginia 

-  1.724.000 

1.2 

•  t.) 

1.5 

1.8 

Ohio  . 

- '  6,826.000 

4.9 

2.0 

6.1 

7.3 

Michigan  . 

.  4,591,000 

3.3 

1.3 

4.1 

4.9 

Kentucky  . . . . 

-  2.553,000 

1.8 

.7 

2.3 

2.7 

28.123,000 

20.% 

8. 

25. 

30. 
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Third  Zone. 


Number  of  fuljl-time  “assign¬ 
ments”  due  States.  ( See 
notes,  page  4. ) 


A 

B 

C 

t) 

E 

Percentage 

Regi 

onal 

of  total 

Rural 

service 

“Local” 

national 

service 

chiefly 

chiefly 

Population  of 

facilities 

5-kw.  & 

500- 

50- w. 

State  (192S). 

due  State. 

above. 

1000-w. 

&  100-w. 

North  Carolina 

. . .  2,938,000 

2.1 

.8 

2i 

.6 

3.1 

South  Carolina 

. . .  1,864,000 

1.3 

•  5 

lj 

.7 

2.0 

Georgia  . 

. . . .  3,203,000 

2.3 

.9 

2i 

.9 

3.4 

Florida  . 

. . .  1,411,000 

1.0 

•  •  • 

1\.3 

1.5 

Alabama  . 

. . . .  2,573,000 

1.8 

.  ( 

*2 

.3 

2.7 

Tennessee  . 

. . . .  2,502,000 

1.8 

.7 

O! 

—i 

o 

2.7 

Mississippi  . . . . 

....  1,790,618 

1.3 

.5 

i; 

.6 

1.9 

Arkansas  . 

. . . .  1,944,000 

1.4 

.5 

i! 

.7 

2.1 

Louisiana . 

. . . .  1,950,000 

1.4 

.5 

l! 

.8 

2.1 

Texas  . 

. . . .  5,487,000 

3.9 

1.5 

4i.9 

5.9 

Oklahoma  - 

....•  2,426,000 

1.7 

.  < 

2! 

i 

o 

•  Aa 

2.6 

28,088,618 

20.% 

8. 

25 

• 

30. 

Fourth  Zone. 


Number  of  fujl-time  “assign¬ 
ments”  due  States.  ( See 
notes,  page  4. ) 


A 

B 

t 

C 

t> 

■  ■  -v 

E 

Percentage 

Regional 

of  total 

Rural 

service 

“Local,” 

national 

service 

chiefly 

chiefly 

Population  of 

facilities 

5-kw.  & 

500- 

50- w. 

State  (1928). 

due  State. 

above. 

1000-w. 

&  100-w. 

Indiana  . 

.  3,176,000 

2.4 

1.0 

3.0 

3.6 

Illinois  . 

.  7,396,000 

2.2 

7.0 

8.3 

Wisconsin 

.  2,953,000 

2.2 

1.0 

2.8 

3.3 

North  Dakota 

041,192 

art 

•  o 

a  •  a 

1.6 

r* 
a  t 

Minnesota  . . . 

.  2,722,000 

2.0 

.s 

2.5 

3.0 

South  Dakota 

....  704,000 

a  •  ) 

•  a  a 

i-7 

.8 

Iowa  . 

.  2.428,000 

l.S 

.  7 

2.7 

Nebraska  . . . 

.  1,40S,000 

1.1 

•  •  • 

*|!  O 

x.*> 

1.6 

Kansas  . 

.  1,835,000 

1.4 

.  5 

lj.7 

2.0 

Missouri  .... 

.  3,523,000 

2.6 

1.1 

3.3 

1 

4.0 

26,786,192 

20.% 

8. 

23. 

30. 
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Fifth  Zone. 


Number  of  full-time  “assign¬ 
ments”  due  States.  ( See 
notes,  page  4.) 


t 

_ A _ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

s 

Percentage 

Regional 

1 

of  total 

Rural 

service 

“Local,” 

national 

service 

chiefly 

chiefly 

Population  of 

facilities 

5-kw.  & 

500- 

50-w. 

State  (1928). 

due  State. 

above. 

1000-w. 

&100-W. 

Montana  . 

548,SS9 

1.0 

•  •  • 

1.2 

1.5 

Idaho  . 

546,000 

1.0 

•  •  • 

1.2 

1.4 

Wyoming  . 

247,000 

.4 

•  •  • 

.5 

.7 

Colorado  . 

. . .  1,090,000 

2.0 

.8 

2.4 

2.9 

New  Mexico  . . 

396,000 

r* 

.  4 

•  •  • 

.9 

1.0 

Arizona  . 

474,000 

.8 

•  •  • 

1.0 

1.2 

Utah . 

531,000 

.9 

.4 

1.2 

1.4 

Nevada  . 

77.407 

.1 

•  •  • 

o 

.2 

Washington  ... 

. . .  1,587,000 

2.S 

1.1 

3.5 

4.2 

Oregon  . 

902,000 

1.6 

.6 

2.0 

2.4 

California  . 

. . .  4,556,000 

S.2 

3.3 

10.2 

12.1 

Ter.  of  Hawaii 

255,912(1920)  .5 

•  •  • 

.6 

.7 

Alaska  . 

55,036(1920)  .1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.2 

11,266,244 

20.% 

8. 

25. 

30. 

S18  Notes 

on  Accompanying  Figures 

Showing 

“Radio 

Facilities  Due  Each  State.’ ’ 

“  Assignments:” 

The  figures  in  Columns  C,  D  and  E  do  not  show  the  total 
number  of  stations  to  be  licensed.  They  show  only  the 
number  of  full-time  ( 24-hour )  “ assignments ”  due  the  va¬ 
rious  states.  Each  such  assignment  may  be  occupied  either 
by  one  full-time  station,  or  by  two,  three  or  more  stations 
sharing  time .  Such  time-sharing  of  assignments  will  be 
necessary  in  states  and  localities  where  the  number  of 
licensed  stations  exceeds  the  number  of  “assignments” 
available. 

Rural  Service: 

Column  C,  it  will  be  noted  lists  assignments  for  stations 
of  5-kw  and  upwards,  only  where  the  state’s  quota  is  ap¬ 
proximately  half-time  or  more , — on  the  basis  that  the  great 
expense  of  building  or  operating  a  5-kw  station  would  not 
be  justified  for  less  than  half-time  operation.  States  whose 
quotas  on  these  Rural  Service  channels  are  small  fractions, 
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will  presumably  be  served  by  stations  in  neighboring  states, 
(with  which  their  fractional  quotas  may  be  combined). 

i 

Regional  Service:  j 

! 

Column  D  lists  assignments  for  regional  stations,  includ¬ 
ing  under  the  Allocation  Plan,  chiefly  500-watt  and  1000- 
watt  stations,  but  also  a  limited  number  of  250-watt  sta¬ 
tions  (principally  on  Canadian-shared  channels)  and  also 
ten  5-kw  limited-service  stations  in  the  1460-1490-kc  range, 
having  regional  service. 

i 

i 

Local  Service: 

i 

Column  E  lists  assignments  for  ‘ 4 local’ ’  community  sta¬ 
tions  with  ratings  of  10  watts  to  100  watts.  These  assign¬ 
ments  provide  primarily  for  communities  having  no  other 
broadcasting  stations;  hence  such  local  assignments  are 
automatically  not  fully  available  in  regions  apd  communi¬ 
ties  having  extensive  broadcasting  facilities  in  ofher  classes. 
‘ ‘Local’ *  assignments  are  however  always  fully  available 
in  all  sections  and  communities  having  no  other  nearby 
stations. 

I 

Daylight  Service:  j 

The  allocation  plan  is  essentially  built  upon  the  require¬ 
ments  of  night-time,  when  transmission  distances  are  great¬ 
est,  and  interference  is  at  a  maximum.  In  the  daytime,  on 
account  of  the  reduced  transmission  distances  obtainable, 
simultaneously-operating  stations  can  be  closer  together. 
In  consequence,  a  number  of  additional  stations  for  day¬ 
light  operation  only  (equally  divided  between  the  zones) 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  broadcasting  set-up  here 
shown,  without  causing  any  interference. 

I 

819  Document  No.  40. 

WBBM  Exhibit  1.  j 

i 

i 

State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Co  oh,  ss: 

Herman  Black,  being  on  oath  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
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American,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

That  the  facilities  of  Radio  Station  WBBM  are  used  by 
the  Chicago  Evening  American  for  the  broadcasting  of 
news  flashes,  market  information,  sporting  events,  election 
returns,  weather  reports  and  various  educational  features 
of  interest  and  educational  value  to  the  public. 

That  this  service  was  offered  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  by  said  Station  WBBM  without  charge  and  is 
being  so  used;  that  said  information  is  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  day  by  said  Chicago  Evening  American  over  said 
Station  WBBM  without  advertising;  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  that  said 
service  constitutes  a  service  of  real  public  value. 

HERMAN  BLACK, 

Publisher, 

Vice-President  Evening  American  Pub.  Co. 

.  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  11th  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1929. 

[Notarial  Seal,  Guy  A  Smith,  Cook  County,  Ill.] 

GUY  A.  SMITH, 

Notary  Public. 


820  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Paul  Rader,  being  on  oath  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  World  Wide  Christian 
Courier, 

That  said  World  Wide  Christian  Courier  broadcast  from 
their  tabernacle  at  3100  North  Clark  Street  over  WBBM- 
WJBT  each  Sunday  for  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  and  that 
the  following  is  an  outline  of  these  broadcasts  and  their 
accomplishments. 

“We  broadcast  from  our  Tabernacle  at  3100  North  on 
Clark  Street,  a  great  auditorium  seating  some  4,000.  Here 
.  gather  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  Sunday  night  a  great 
capacity  crowd  to  listen  to  Evangelistic  services.  The 
work  is  inter-denominational,  non-sectarian,  without  any 
membership.  The  corporation  is  an  Illinois  Corporation 
not  for  profit,  and  I,  as  President,  receive  no  salary  from 
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the  Corporation.  My  own  services  are  given  freely.  I  say 
this  so  that  the  Commission  may  know  that  our  large  under¬ 
taking  with  our  vast  radio  audience  can  in  no  way  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  money  making  enterprise.  I  could  not  profit  per¬ 
sonally  no  matter  how  large  the  financial  returns.  The 
platform  is  occupied  not  only  by  myself  but  by  nationally 
known  preachers  and  speakers  from  various  denominations. 
Evangelists  of  national  fame  come  for  three  and  four  weeks 
at  a  time.  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalist  and  many  others  have  occupied  the  pulpit  this 
year.  The  Red  Cross,  the  Near  East  Relief,  tjhe  Salvation 
Army,  and  three  rescue  missions  of  the  city  take  an  annual 
offering  from  our  platform.  Other  church  pastors  of  the 
city  have  been  speakers  at  various  times.  Various  church 
choirs  and  musical  organizations  have  broadcast  from  our 
platform.  Last  Sunday  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parch¬ 
ment  Glee  Club  made  a  special  trip  for  an  aftehioon  broad¬ 
cast,  because  we  have  so  many  listeners  in  Kalamazoo  and 
throughout  Michigan.  j 

821  “We  have  no  church  membership  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle,  and,  therefore,  hold  no  morning  services  in  the 
Tabernacle  to  give  the  chance  to  the  regular  j  churches  of 
the  city  for  their  morning  church  services,  since  their  main 
church  service  is  in  the  morning.  The  concerts  of  the 
Tabernacle  join  various  churches  of  the  city. 

“We  broadcast  from  the  world’s  largest  hotel  and  ball¬ 
room,  the  Stevens,  on  Michigan  Boulevard,  evjery  Sunday 
morning  for  the  traveling  public  and  for  non-church  goers 
and  shut-ins  over  the  radio.  j 

“Our  treasurer’s  annual  report,  read  in  the!  Tabernacle 
on  January  1st,  for  the  fiscal  year  stated  that  $49,102.88 
had  been  spent  to  broadcast  our  Sunday  programs  to  the 
public.  All  of  this  money  was  sent  in  by  those;  who  listen, 
as  gifts  to  carry  on  our  broadcasting  services.!  So  it  is  a 
station  “of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.” 
They  want  it,  and  they  pay  for  it.  We  are  glad  to  furnish 
the  listeners  with  the  music  and  the  message  and  the  varied 
services  from  our  offices. 

“We  corresponded  last  year  with  130,000  pieople.  We 
have  a  list  of  30,448  registered  listeners.  We  give  to  the 
public  the  music  of  an  excellent  fifty  piece  band,!  our  senior 

29— 4972a  ! 
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band  coming  on  the  air  at  6 :30  p.  m.  In  the  afternoon  we 
have  an  excellent  junior  band  of  fifty  pieces,  together  with 
a  youth’s  chorus  of  teen  age  boys  and  girls,  trained  and 
singing  songs  composed  by  our  own  staff  artists.  At  night 
we  have  our  senior  choir  of  125  voices.  We  have  two  com¬ 
plete  orchestras,  and  besides  these  a  radio  band  of  eight 
pieces  who  play  music  composed  by  our  staff  artists.  We 
have  a  wonder  Kilgcn  organ  with  three  famous  organists 
at  the  console.  We  have  just  been  made  a  present  from 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Johnson  of  a  Welte  Mignon  pipe  organ.  It 
will  be  the  finest  pipe  organ  in  Chicago.  We  have  ten 
musicians  on  our  staff  who  give  all  of  their  time  to  the 
radio  programs.  Seven  of  them  are  composers  of  music. 

We  put  into  a  splendid  book  their  compositions  for 
822  the  last  year,  and  gave  away  some  30,000  of  them  to 
the  public.  I  went  to  Washington  for  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  and  on  my  return  put  what  I  had  seen  into  a  musical 
drama  given  by  myself  and  my  staff  artists  on  Sunday 
night  at  9 :30  p.  m.  This  message  was  stenographically  re¬ 
ported  and  put  into  booklet  form  under  the  title  of  “The 
Answer  to  the  President’s  Oath,  ‘I  Do.’  ”  Something1 
over  30,000  have  been  given  away.  Some  800  requests 
came  asking  that  we  repeat  this  on  the  next  Sunday  night, 
which  was  done,  showing  our  propaganda  of  patriotism 
effort. 

“We  have  an  office  force  of  twelve  now  answering  radio 
mail  and  servicing  the  radio  public  through  correspondence. 
In  connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  there  is  a  large  summer 
resort  open  all  summer  from  June  29th  to  Labor  Day, 
across  the  lake  in  Michigan.  Its  218  acres  of  sand  dunes, 
virgin  Michigan  timbers,  half  mile  of  lake  front  and  beach, 
golf  links,  and  tennis  court  become  the  home  of  the  youth 
gathered  in  over  the  radio.  We  take  100  or  more  at  a  time 
for  a  week’s  vacation,  and  afford  a  cheap  summer  vacation 
to  working  young  folks.  The  radio  makes  this  possible. 

“About  25  missionary  societies  around  the  world  re¬ 
ceived  help  from  this  center  last  year.  We  distributed 
over  $50,000  to  these  societies.  Our  family  foundation 
fund,  gathered  over  the  radio,  put  needy  families  on  their 
feet.  We  have  a  large  work  for  teen  age  boys  and  teen  age 
girls  in  the  Tabernacle.  These  boys  and  girls  number 
many  hundreds  and  take  the  full  time  of  five  of  our  staff 
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and  require  twenty-five  volunteer  workers.  People  living 
in  towns  destitute  of  religious  services,  and  small  villages 
and  country  places  in  the  same  condition,  write  us  asking 
for  preachers  and  helpers.  We  have  many  of  these  Evan¬ 
gelists  and  preachers  who  go  out  to  these  needy  places  and 
are  aided  in  their  support  and  work  by  our  i  headquarters 
here. 

“Our  staff  of  musicians  have  in  training  some  125  young 
people  who  are  training  for  a  place  in  our  musical  organi¬ 
zation.  We  have  also  with  us  Hadle^  Outland,  so 
823  well  known  in  opera  circles  in  Chicago,  who  is  train¬ 
ing  our  picked  voices.  These  lessons  are  free  to 
these  picked  voices.  j 

“The  idea  I  wish  to  impress  is  that  -we  are  a  great  musi¬ 
cal  training  center  and  those  who  are  being  trained  are 
giving  their  services  to  the  public  and  are  being  trained  in 
soul  as  well  as  mind  with  the  idea  of  being  of  service  to 
humanity.  The  sick,  the  shut-ins  and  the  dying  are  visited 
and  helped  by  thousands  from  our  headquarters.  One 
whole  hour  in  the  afternoon  over  radio  is  giv^n  to  the  sick 
who  have  written  to  us,  and  we  pray  for  them  by  name  over 
the  microphone  while  they  listen  at  their  receiving  sets. 
These  requests  for  prayer  come  to  us  from  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states  where  there  is  clear  reception  by  daylight. 
Groups  at  the  Tabernacle  set  themselves  hside  for  this 
prayer  ministry  in  answer  to  the  telegrams,  telephone  calls 
and  letters  requesting  prayer. 

“Hundreds  of  visitors  from  California  to  New  York, 
from  Canada  to  Florida  visit  the  Tabernacle  on  Sunday 
and  rise  to  be  introduced  to  the  audience  and  tell  where 
they  are  from.  Foreign  countries  are  always  represented 
also.  The  radio  has  made  the  Tabernacle  an  inter-state, 
cosmopolitan  center.  Last  summer  the  audiences  were  as 
large  as  the  winter  audiences  because  our  radio  friends  in 
various  towns  and  states,  passing  through  Chicago,  made 
up  a  great  visiting  audience. 

“The  Tabernacle,  with  WJBT  at  its  heart,  has  become 
a  national  institution  inseparably  grown  into  and  produced 
from  radio  broadcasting.  ’  ’ 

PAUL  RADER. 

i 

i 

i 

I 

! 

j 

i 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notarv  Public  in 

7  V 

and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  11th  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1929. 

[Seal  of  Albert  E.  Hooper,  Notary  Public,  Cook 

County,  Ill.] 

ALBERT  E.  HOOPER, 

Notary  Public. 

824  Republican  National  Committee,  'Western  Division 
Headquarters,  333  North  Michigan  Ave. 

Hubert  Work,  Chairman;  Ralph  E.  Williams,  Mrs.  Alvin 
T.  Hert,  Daniel  E.  Pomeroy,  Vice-Chairman;  Franklin 
W.  Fort,  Secretary;  J.  R.  Nutt,  Treasurer. 

James  W.  Good,  Western  Manager;  Walter  H.  Newton, 

Director  Speakers’  Bureau. 

Telephone:  State  1144. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  November  12,  1928. 


Mr.  Leslie  Atlass, 

Radio  Station  WBBM, 
Kimball  Hall, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Atlass  : 


With  the  campaign  at  a  close,  I  feel  that  I  will  be  lacking 
in  appreciation  if  I  do  not  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
cooperation  that  you  have  extended  me  in  connection  with 
our  broadcasting  activities.  As  you  know,  we  used  your 
station  as  the  official  station  of  the  Western  Division,  and 
maintained  a  microphone  connection  in  Mr.  Good’s  office. 
On  other  occasions  we  arranged  through  you  at  least  one 
chain  hook  up  and  several  lengthy  broadcasts.  We  were 
given  by  yourself  and  your  staff  the  fullest  measure  of 
cooperation,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 


B.  K.  PRATT, 

Assistant  Director ,  Broadcasting  &  Publicity. 


BKP/VP. 
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825  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

H.  Leslie  Atlass,  being  on  oath  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  President  of  the  Atlas  Company,  Inc., 
owner  of  Radio  Station  WBBM ;  that  the  attached  is  a  true 
and  correct  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  him 
from  Republican  National  Committee. 

H.  LESLIE  ATLASS. 

i 

i 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Nbtary  Public  in 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  12th  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1929.  | 

[Seal  of  Albert  E.  Hooper,  Notary  Public,  Cook 

County,  Ill.]  | 

ALBERT  E.  HOOPER, 

Notary  Public . 


826  Equality  for  Agriculture 

i 

Smith  Independent  Organizations  Committee. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  1534  Transportation  Bldg. 

i 

George  N.  Peek,  Chairman;  Chester  C.  Davis,  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  and  Secretary;  Lewis  G.  Stevenson^  Treasurer. 

i 

Telephone:  Harrison  0896.  I 

I 

November  7,  1928. 

Mr.  Leslie  Atlas, 

C/o  Radio  Station  WBBM,  j 

306  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  Ill.  ' 

i 

Dear  Mr.  Atlas: 

I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  clos^  up  our  work 
in  this  campaign  without  writing  you  a  letter  to  express 
our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  efficiency  and  the  courtesy 
which  you  have  shown  in  all  our  dealings  with  you  in 
connection  with  our  radio  programs  over|  your  station 
and  the  network  in  the  middle  western  states. 
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I  cannot  recall  that  we  ever  asked  you  for  a  service 
which  it  was  humanly  possible  for  you  to  arrange  for  us 
that  was  not  handled  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  All 
of  your  associates  at  the  studio  were  most  courteous  and 
helpful  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
through  your  station  and  those  associated  with  you  in  the 
farm  network  we  were  able  to  get  our  message  very  widely 
carried  over  the  air  through  our  territory. 

With  many  thanks,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHESTER  C.  DAVIS. 

CCD  :V. 


827  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Co  oh ,  ss: 

H.  Leslie  Atlass,  being  on  oath  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  President  of  the  Atlas  Company,  Inc., 
owner  of  Radio  Station  WBBM ;  that  the  attached  is  a  true 
and  correct  photostatic  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  him 
from  Smith  Independent  Organization  Committee. 

H.  LESLIE  ATLASS. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  12th  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1929. 

[Seal  of  Albert  E.  Hooper,  Notary  Public,  Cook 

County,  Ill.] 

ALBERT  E.  HOOPER, 

Notary  Public. 

828  State  of  New  York, 

County  of  Neiv  York ,  ss: 

L.  S.  Baker,  being  on  oath  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters;  that  Station  WBBM  is  an  active 
member  in  good  standing  of  said  association  and  operates 
in  accordance  with  the  code  of  ethics  of  said  association. 


L.  S.  BAKER. 


I 

I . 

I 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  12th  day!  of  April,  A.  D. 
1929. 

i 

[Seal  of  Minnie  H.  Piercy,  Notary  Public,  Bronx 

County.] 

i 

MINNIE  H.  PIERCY, 

Notary  Public. 

I 

Minnie  H.  Piercy,  Notary  Public,  Bronx  County. 

Bronx  Co.  Clk.’s  No.  35,  Reg.’s  No.  3145.  j 
N.  Y.  Co.  Clk.’s  No.  345,  Reg.’s  No.  l-P-243. 

Kings  Co.  Clk.’s  No.  35,  Reg.’s  No.  1162.  j 
Queens  Co.  Clk.’s  No.  555,  Reg.’s  No.  6932;. 

Richmond  Co.  Clk.  I 

Westchester  Co.  Clerk  and  Register. 

Term  expires  March  30,  1931.  j 

829  Report  of  the  Ethics  Committee  of  \  The  National 

Association  of  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Approved  and  Adopted  March  25,  j  1929. 

i 

Members  of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

C.  C.  Hollenbeck,  Chairman,  WAIU. 

Paul  B.  Klugh— WJAZ.  | 

Arthur  B.  Church— KMBC.  j 

J.  E.  Fetzer — WEMC.  j 

Prof.  J.  C.  Jensen — WCAJ.  j 

Morgan  Eastman — WENR.  I 

Jesse  Jay — WIOD. 

W.  C.  Cowles— WTIC. 

Joseph  F.  Wright— WILL.  j 

George  C.  Furness,  of  the 
National  Carbon  Co.,  N.  Y. 

i 

830  The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Report  of  Ethics  Committee.  Approved  and  Adopted 

March  25, 1929.  j 

The  following  code  of  ethics  has  been  adopted  by  The 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  for  the  guidance  of 
its  members : 
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1.  Recognizing  that  the  Radio  audience  includes  persons 
of  all  ages  and  all  types  of  political,  social  and  religious 
belief,  every  broadcaster  will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  any  matter  which  would  commonly  be  regarded 
as  offensive. 

2.  When  the  facilities  of  a  broadcaster  are  used  by 
others  than  the  owner,  the  broadcaster  shall  ascertain  the 
financial  responsibility  and  character  of  such  client,  that 
no  dishonest,  fraudulent  or  dangerous  person,  firm  or  or¬ 
ganization  may  gain  access  to  the  Radio  audience. 

3.  Matter  which  is  barred  from  the  mails  as  fraudulent, 
deceptive  or  obscene  shall  not  be  broadcast. 

4.  Every  broadcaster  shall  exercise  great  caution  in  ac¬ 
cepting  any  advertising  matter  regarding  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  which  may  be  injurious  to  health. 

5.  No  broadcaster  shall  permit  the  broadcasting  of  ad¬ 
vertising  statements  or  claims  which  he  knows  or  believes 
to  be  false,  deceptive  or  grossly  exaggerated. 

6.  Every  broadcaster  shall  strictly  follow  the  provisions 
of  the  Radio  Law  of  1927  regarding  the  clear  identification 

of  sponsored  or  paid-for  material. 

831  7.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  statements  derogatory  to  other  stations,  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  to  competing  products  or  services,  except 
where  the  law  specifically  provides  that  the  station  has  no 
right  of  censorship. 

8.  Where  charges  of  violation  of  any  article  of  the  Code 
of  Ethics  of  The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  are 
filed  in  writing  with  the  Managing  Director,  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  investigate  such  charges  and  notify  the 
station  of  its  findings. 

Adopted  March  25,  1929. 

832  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Hugo  G.  Fisher,  being  on  oath  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Dental 
Society;  that  said  society  is  an  organization  composed  of 
about  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  dentists  practicing  den- 
tistrv  in  Cook  Countv,  Illinois. 

That  at  regular  periods  in  each  week  said  society  broad¬ 
casts  over  Radio  Station  WBBM  health  lectures  concerning 
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I 

i 


the  care  and  hygiene  of  the  teeth,  especially  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth;  that  this  service  was  offered  to  said  society 
by  said  Station  WBBM  without  charge  and  is  being  so 
used. 

That  said  lectures  are  broadcast  without  advertising,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  said  Chicago  Dental  So¬ 
ciety  that  these  lectures  enable  said  society  to  reach  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  that  it  has  been  unable  to  reach  in  any  other 
way. 

HUGO  Gl  FISHER. 

i 

I 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  11th  day  of  April,  A. 
D.  1929. 

[Seal  of  Amy  L.  Nelson,  Notary  Public,  Cook  County.] 

4 

AMY  L.  NELSON, 

Notary  Public. 

\ 

My  commission  expires  Sept.  30th,  1930. 

j 

i 

833  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Morgan  L.  Eastman,  being  on  oath  first  dfily  sworn,  de¬ 
poses  and  says  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters;  that  Station  WBBM  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  good  standing  of  said  association,  and  hs  such  mem¬ 
ber  subscribes  to  the  code  of  ethics  of  said  association. 

MORGAN  L.  EASTMAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in 
and  for  said  County  and  State,  this  11th  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1929.  ! 

i 

[Seal  of  Elizabeth  M.  Sheahan.  Notary:  Public, 

Cook  Co.,  Ill.]  | 

ELIZABETH  M.  SHEAHAN. 


' 

| 

i 

| 

i 

i 


i 

I 

i 
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834  Exhibit  5-WBBM. 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters.  April  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion. 

George  Fitzgerald,  Court  and  General  Reporting,  1506 

Burnham  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Heard  Over  Radio  Station  WCFL. 

Evening,  July  11, 1928. 

At  6  P.  M. — The  announcer  gave  the  name  of  the  station 
and  stated  that  the  radio  audience  would  be  favored  with 
orchestra  selections  by  the  orchestra  of  the  WCFL. 

At  8 :15  P.  M. — The  weather  report  was  given. 

At  6:17 — An  organ  solo  was  announced  and  given. 

At  6:25 — A  xvlophone  solo  was  given  entitled  “Barca- 
rollo.” 

At  6:30 — A  selection  was  given  on  the  same  instrument 
entitled  4 1  Hit  the  Deck.  ’  ’ 

At  6:45 — The  orchestra  rendered  a  selection  entitled 
“D’Armour”  by  Elgar. 

At  6 :50  there  was  music  by  the  organ. 

At  7  P.  M.  Dr.  P.  L.  Clark  gave  a  talk  on  health. 

At  7 :10  P.  M.  A  Piano  solo  was  announced  and  given 
entitled  “The  Song  of  Safari.” 

At  7 :15  the  announcer  read  the  Bulletin  Board. 

At  7:25 — A  violin  selection  was  rendered  entitled  “Ro- 
sita” — Kaiser  Trio. 

At  7:30  P.  M. — Arnold  Bulirke  gave  a  talk  on  the  Federal 
Metal  Weather  strip. 

At  7:35 — There  was  piano  and  2  saxs — entitled  “Golden 
Sunnyside  Gondolier.” 

At  7:55  P.  M. — Violin — Kaiser  Trio — “Humereskimo.” 
At  9  P.  M. — There  was  given  a  comedy  entitled  “Pencil 
&  Eraser.” 

At  9:15  P.  M. — Orchestra — “Club  Lido.” 

At  10 :30  P.  M. —  do  do 
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Address  of  Dr.  P.  L.  Clark,  j 

i 

(Radio  Broadcast  Wed.  July  11,  1928-  WCFL.) 

The  man  who  takes  a  step  forward  always  brings  him¬ 
self  up  against  the  stone  wall  of  convention,  superstition, 
ignorance  and  self-interest  of  those  who  will  be  affected  by 
his  accomplishment. 

I  am  going  to  quote  you  a  word  from  the  June  “Candle,” 
sent  to  me  by  the  Giles  Can  Company,  because  I  suppose  I 
use  ten  cents’  worth  of  can  once  in  awhile  j  for  our  good 
santalogical  oil : 

“The  following  item  appeared  in  a  New  York  newspaper 
61  years  ago.  The  way  of  achievement,  even  in  those  days, 
was  not  free  of  criticism  and  discouragements  Here  is  the 
item: 

4  A  man  about  46  years  of  age,  giving  the  nhme  of  Joshua 
Coppersmith,  has  been  arrested  for  attempting  to  extort 
money  from  ignorant  people  by  exhibiting  a!  device  which 
he  says  will  convey  the  human  voice  over  metalic  wires  so 
that  it  will  be  heard  at  the  other  end  by  tho^e  who  listen. 
He  calls  the  instrument  a  4 4 telephone,”  which  is  obviously 
intended  to  imitate  the  word  4 4 telegraph”  ancjl  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  those  who  know  of  the  success  of  the  Morse  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  impossible  to  transmit  the  human  voice  over 
wires,  and  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  hav^  no  practical 
value.  The  authorities  who  made  this  criticism  are  to  be 
congratulated. 9  .  j 

You  see  this  man  Coppersmith,  having  devised  a  method 
for  talking  over  wires,  was  arrested  since  he  was  born  for 
monumental  foolishness.  Just  how  many  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  do  you  think  you  would  be  worth  today  if  you  could 
have  gotten  a  half  interest  in  his  invention,  j  or  his  folly? 

Chauncy  Depew  later  was  offered  a  hdlf  interest  in 
836  Bell’s  patent  for  $5,000,  I  believe  it  was,  but  Chaun- 
cey  was  4 too  wise,’  and  knew  too  much  to  be  fooled 
with  that  sort  of  thing,  so  he  missed  out.  Tfhe  boys  who 
have  developed  Bell’s  patent  to  its  present  usefulness,  I 
guess,  own  pretty  near  half  the  United  States  and  are  worth 
so  many  hundred  million  dollars  that  it  is  useless  to  count 
it.” 
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Now  I  come  along  and  after  twenty-five  years  have  de¬ 
veloped  Santology,  the  science  of  health,  and  while  asthma 
has  never  before  been  cured,  I  am  curing  it  every  day. 
Where  rhumatism  has  never  been  cured  I  am  curing  it  every 
day.  Instead  of  slicing  up  people  and  getting  the  gall¬ 
stones  out  of  them,  I  am  treating  them  and  getting  the 
poison  out  of  the  body  and  restoring  its  normal  alkalinity 
and  the  gallstones  dissolve  and  pass  out  as  sand,  and  I  am 
doing  this  every  dav — have  a  man  in  the  house  now  and 
have  had  several  more  in  the  last  few  weeks — when  they 
have  all  gall  bladder  trouble  and  the  flowers  dangling  along 
with  it,  they  come  in  here  and  get  the  poisons  out  of  the 
body  and  the  pains  leave;  and  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  liver  and  the  gall  bladder  and  gall  ducts  and  every 
organ  of  the  body  is  restored.  They  come  in  with  dia¬ 
betes — and  diabetes  has  never  been  cured  yet  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  medical  method  They  shoot  insulin  into  you,  or  any 
other  rotten  serum  that  can  be  thought  of,  but  no  one  thinks 
of  getting  the  toxic  poisoning  out  of  the  body  and  restoring 
the  normal  alkalinity  except  the  founder  of  Santology,  the 
science  of  health.  Then  the  sugar  goes  out  of  the  urine  and 
stays  out,  as  long  as  people  halfway  obey  the  laws  of  the 
Creator  in  their  daily  habits  of  living.  When  they  have 
Bright’s  disease  they  are  usually  fed  along  by  medical 
methods  until  they  die  off  before  their  time,  but  here,  as 
they  get  their  blood  clean,  the  inflammation  goes  out 
S37  of  the  kidneys;  the  high  blood  pressure  is  reduced; 

the  albumin  disappears  from  the  urine,  and  health  is 
restored,  and  we  do  this  just  by  getting  the  toxic  poison  out 
of  the  body  and  restoring  the  normal  alkalinity. 

Now  what  would  I  do  in  a  case  of  smallpox?  Here  is  the 
answer:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  got  a  special  delivery  letter 
from  a  Chiropractor  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  asking 
what  he  should  do,  because  he  had  been  quarantined  with 
the  smallpox.  I  called  them  on  the  telephone ;  got  the  wife, 
and  told  her  what  to  do.  Here  is  the  reply  under  date  of 
June  23rd: 

“Dear  Dr.  Clark:  I  have  been  going  to  drop  you  a  line 
the  past  several  days  and  tell  you  I  got  through  the  small¬ 
pox  0.  K.  Many  thanks  for  your  advice.  Was  not  sick  at 
all,  and  the  third  day  after  following  your  instructions  my 
tongue  and  breath  cleared  up  and  I  felt  fine.  I  used  plenty 
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of  Sanatological  oil  and  sure  knocked  the  poison  flying. 
One  thing  I  did  that  I  never  did  before  was  td  get  enough 
green  onions,  for  I  surely  had  my  fill  when  I  \^as  so  I  was 
situated  so  I  could  eat  all  of  them  I  wanted;  and  not  be 
offensive  to  others.  Also  ate  plenty  of  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  and  most  of  them  in  the  raw  state,  for  they  seemed 
to  taste  so  much  better  than  cooked.  No  starches  or  pro¬ 
teins,  but  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  My  skin  isiclearer  now. 
than  before,  although  we  are  pretty  careful  livers  anyway 
and  take  care  of  ourselves  otherwise.  I  am  having  good 
results  with  a  couple  of  cases  of  toxic  goitre  by  complete 
elimination  and  right  living.  Beats  the  operation  and  the 
patients  are  so  much  better  afterwards.’’ 

i 

! 

838  So  you  see  from  this  chiropractor’s  letter  he  got 
through  smallpox  by  following  the  san-tological  meth¬ 
ods,  and  also,  you  got  that,  he  is  curing  toxic  goitre  by  using 
san-tological  methods.  He  got  acquainted  with  I  me  by  hav¬ 
ing  me  treat  the  little  daughter  who  had  swollen  glands  in 
the  neck,  with  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything. 
By  following  my  directions  the  little  girl  was!  completely 
restored  to  health  and  has  been  kept  so  ever  sinjje,  and  that 
has  been  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Now,  just  to  cap  the  climax,  listen  to  this  oiie  received 
from  a  lady  out  in  Elgin : 

i 

‘  ‘  Have  just  finished  reading  booklet  given  me  |by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  ‘Be  Your  Own  Doctor,’  which  coincides  with  my  find¬ 
ings.  I  have  reared  a  family  of  four — three  daughters  and 
one  son — and  have  never  had  to  call  a  doctor.  AH  four  are 
married  and  I  am  in  my  sixty-second  year.  I  have  a  lump 
on  the  front  of  my  neck.  It  is  hard  and  moves  up  and  down 
when  I  swallow,  so  I  am  sending  for  your  ‘Daily  Diet 
Guide’;  also  send  me  three  of  the  books  ‘Be  lYour  Own 
Doctor’  San-tology).  I  wish  each  of  my  daughters  to  have 
one.  When  I  began  to  read  this  book  I  could  see  the  great¬ 
est  light  that  medical  science  has  ever  thrown  on  the  screen 
of  humanities  benefits.  You  have  pushed  the  \yorld  aside 
to  aid,  instead  of  being  aided.  First  Elias,  theh  John  the 
Baptist  and  now  you.”  I  seem  to  be  traveling  in  good 
company.  j 

i 

i 
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This  letter  from  this  good  woman  wlios  how  people  all 
over  the  country  are  beginning  to  understand  and  compre¬ 
hend  san-tology,  the  science  of  health. 

You  can  get  44 Be  Your  Own  Doctor”  booklet  she  wanted 
for  her  daughter  for  the  asking.  Write  The  Health 

839  School,  2637  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  the  “Be 
Your  Own  Doctor”  will  be  mailed  without  charge. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  the  near  tragedy  at  the  bunco  party 
caused  by  Carroll  ice  cream.  It  seems  one  of  my  nurses 
had  eaten  Carroll  ice  cream  before  and  finding  it  so  good 
that  when  she  saw  the  three  big  tubs  of  Carroll  ice  cream 
she  started  for  them  in  such  a  hurry  that  she  walked  off  the 
stage,  breaking  two  ribs  and  almost  breaking  her  back. 
Carroll  ice  cream  must  be  some  ice  cream  if  a  girl  tries  to 
walk  on  air  to  get  it. 

I  have  just  brought  out  the  fourth  edition  of  my  book 
4 4 How  to  Live  and  Eat  For  Health,”  which  is  the  greatest 
book  on  diet  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  is  the  only  book 
that  tells  you  just  what  foods  are  fit  to  eat,  the  combinations 
in  which  they  should  be  eaten  and  how  to  eat  them  and  to 
keep  you  well.  This  book  in  the  new  and  enlarged  fourth 
*  edition,  with  two  new  important  chapters  added,  costs  only 
$2.50  The  book  contains  275  pages.  We  have  now  sold 
over  16,000  of  these  books.  Send  to  2637  Prairie  Ave.  If 
you  will  send  in  your  name  we  will  mail  you  some  valuable 
information  free  of  charge,  2637  Prairie  Ave. 

The  greatest  clinic  in  the  world  is  held  every  Thursday 
evening  at  7  o  ’clock  at  Oriental  Hall  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  State  and  Randolph  Street.  You  and  your  friends  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend.  Every  evening  at  the  clinic  we 
have  music  from  artists  sent  us  by  Mr.  Carl  Craven  of  the 
Craven  Studio,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  tenors  and 
teachers  of  voice  culture. 

840  If  you  are  ill  come  down  to  the  health  house,  2637 
Prairie  Ave.  Some  of  us  will  sit  down  with  you  and 

tell  you  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing  to  make  you  ill, 
and  what  you  have  had  to  do  to  get  well.  We  will  do  this 
without  any  charge  whatever.  We  will  show  you  how  to 
cure  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  asthma,  rheumatism,  diges- 
tinal  troubles  and  so-called  gall  bladder  infection. 

When  you  understand  the  cause  and  cure  of  disease  you 
can  go  on  with  treatment  or  not  as  you  desire  without  any 
obligation  wiiatever  for  much  valuable  information. 
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The  more  devitalized  food  you  eat. 

The  sooner  you  are  sure  to  meet  Saint  ]Pete. 

If  on  starches,  pastries  at  the  same  meal  you  feed 
The  sooner  wooden  kimona  you  will  need. 

Good  night !  I 

841  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

i 

Alexander  A.  Norton  says  that  he  is  a  court  reporter* 
doing  business  in  the  courts  of  Cook  County^  and  hereby 
certifies  that  the  foregoing  pages  taken  over  W.  C.  F.  L.  on 
Wednesday,  July  11,  1928,  are  a  true  and  correct  tran¬ 
scription  of  his  shorthand  notes. 

ALEXANDER  A.  NORTON. 

! 

i 

842  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook}  ss: 

Alexander  A.  Norton  being  first  duly  sworn  |on  oath  says 
that  he  is  a  court  stenographer  doing  business  in  the  City 
of  Chicago;  that  he  reported  in  shorthand  the  program 
over  W  C  F  L  on  July  11th,  1928  and  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  his  shorthand  notes  so 
taken  as  aforesaid. 

ALEXANDER  A.  NORTON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this;  15th  day  of 
April  A.  D.  1929.  j 

TSeal  of  Homer  W.  Lamble,  Cook  County.] 

MIKUAS  W.  LAMBLE, 

Notary  Public. 

843  Exhibit  6-WBBM.  j 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters.  Ajir.  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Report  of  Program  Over  IF.  C.  F.  L.  Radio  Station  from 
Seven  A.  M.  to  Nine  A.  M.  November  Second,  1928. 

i 

Hello  everybody,  this  is  a  kind  of  a  nasty  day  outside, 
but  let’s  be  cheerful  just  the  same.  Early  Risers.  This  is 
W.  C.  F.  L.  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chicago  Federa- 
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tion  of  Labor,  the  voice  of  labor  and  the  farmer,  operating 
on  a  frequency  of  620  kilocycles  with  a  wave  length  of 
485.6  by  authority  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission.  This 
is  the  janitor  announcing.  Start  the  day  with  a  great  big 
smile;  get  up  your  sleepy  heads,  bounce  out  of  your  bed. 
Next  you  will  hear  a  electrical  reproduction,  ‘Must  like 
a  Melody  Out  of  the  Sky.” 

Hello  Evervbodv,  this  is  W.  C.  F.  L.  earlv  risers  Club, 
let’s  start  the  day  with  a  great  big  smile.  Oh,  boy,  boy, 
do  we  hate  to  get  out  of  bed.  This  is  a  mean  old  cloudy 
day,  cold  and  drizzly  outside,  but  get  out  of  bed  all  full 
of  pep.  This  is  the  janitor  announcing.  Start  the  day 
with  a  great  big  smile.  Let’s  see  what  time  of  the  day 
it  is  now.  Olson  &  Ebann  say  a  quarter  past — seveni 
minutes  after  seven  o’clock,  according  to  Olsen  &  Ebann, 
Jewelers.  Now  the  first  group  of  setting  up  exercises; 
you  great  big  athletes  bounce  out  of  bed  and  make 

844  it  real  snappy;  here  we  go  with  the  first  stroke. 

Hello,  this  is  W.  C.  F.  L.  the  early  risers  club, 
whee,  whee,  come  all  you  sleepy  heads,  get  out  of  bed  now 
and  start  the  day  with  a  great  big  smile,  and,  oh,  dad,  I  want 
to  remind  you  of  something  before  you  go  to  work;  this 
is  a  very  opportune  time  to  get  some  gloves;  they  are  on 
sale  at  the  Hub  today.  It  is  cold  outside  today,  cold  out¬ 
side  and  you  need  gloves;  it  reminds  you  today  you  need 
gloves.  The  Hub,  Henry  Lytton  &  Sons  at  State  and  Jack- 
son  with  stores  at  Oak  Park,  Gary  and  Evanston,  have 
a  real  sale  down  there,  a  five  dollar  pair  of  deer  skin 
gloves  on  sale  especially  priced  for  two  sixty  five,  a  re¬ 
markable  sale  of  five  dollar  deer  skin  gloves  for  two  sixty 
five.  These  gloves  are  sub-standard  of  one  of  the  country ’s 
finest  makes;  this  manufacturer  is  ultra  exact  in  the  sort¬ 
ing  of  its  gloves  and  a  very  slight  defect  causes  them  to 
be  sub-standard,  and  the  Hub  selected  the  cream  of  this 
season’s  production  and  they  are  offering  them  at  this  re¬ 
markable  sale,  a  deer  skin  glove,  normally  a  five  dollar 
quality,  just  think  of  that,  a  five  dollar  deer  skin  glovei 
for  two  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents,  and  this  sale  is  com¬ 
ing  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  is  indeed 
a  sale,  believe  me.  I  saw  those  gloves  down  there  yester¬ 
day  myself  and  they  certainly  are  remarkable  values 

845  at  only  two  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents.  That  is  at 
the  Hub  in  Chicago  and  the  three  branch  stores  in 
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Oak  Park,  Evanston  and  Gary,  and  you  folks  that  can’t 
get  down  town  today,  you  know  hubby’s  size;  call  up  Wa¬ 
bash  3200  and  they  can  make  a  selection  for  you  and.  if; 
you  don ’t  get  down  you  call  them  up,  so  you  piay  have  the 
advantage  of  this  remarkable  bargain  brought  to  you ;  five 
dollar  gloves  for  two  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents.  We  will 
next  have  an  electrical  reproduction,  if  you  don’t  mind. 

Hello,  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  L. ;  this  is  the  early  risers 
club;  here  are  some  folks  who  want  to  become  members, 
so  sharpen  up  the  charter  boards : 

Hello,  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.  earlyj  risers  club,, 
arise  and  shout  my  lusty  lads ;  come  all  you  sleepy  heads, 
bounce  out  of  that  bed;  let’s  see  what  time  it  is  now  folks; 
here  we  are  Olson  &  Ebann,  with  the  correct  time;  it  is 
now  exactly  7 :19 ;  719  according  to  Olson  &  Ekann.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Olson  &  Ebann,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  that  sterl¬ 
ing  silver  set,  a  carved  steak  set  of  stainless  steel,  knife 
and  fork  of  the  Famous  John  Alden  patterp.  They  are 
selling  there,  offering  a  real  buy,  a  practical  and  useful 
carved  steak  set  for  the  home  and  a  Christmas  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  gift,  regularly  sold  at  eight  dollars  but  special  now 
for  the  Early  Risers  members  and  folks  who  are  hearing 
it  on  the  radio  for  only  four  dollars  and  ninety 
846  cents.  Olson  &  Ebann  as  you  know  perhaps,  have 
five  stores  in  Chicago  and  fifteen  out  of  town,  in 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  apd  the  stores 
in  Chicago  are  located  at  209  South  State,  that  is  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  building  on  the  fourth  floor;  so  just  think  of  that 
mother,  a  sterling  silver  set,  a  carved  set  fior  only  four 
dollars  and  ninety  five  cents,  which  is  a  real  eight  dollar 
value.  Send  down  dad  today  to  get  one  fori  you ;  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Republic  Building,  209  South  State, 
Olson  &  Ebann.  You  folks  out  in  Indiana  pnd  Michigan 
think  of  Olson  and  Ebann  and  take  advantage  of  this  offer; 
and  don’t  forget  to  tell  them  3rou  heard  it  on  the  radio. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  some  more  exercises,  all  you 
big  athletes,  get  ready  to  go  up  and  down  |for  the  next 
group  of  exercises.  Exercise  number  3. 

This  is  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers  club,  come  on  all  you 
sleepy  heads,  start  out  with  a  great  big  smile]  Got  a  very 
nice  little  poem, 4 4 Cheer  Up,”  it  is  from  a  book,  The  meas- 

30— 4972a  I 
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lire  of  a  Man  by  James  E.  Herron ;  going  to  read  you  just 
a  little  poem,  it  is  entitled,  “ Cheer  Up.” 

And  that  is  the  way  it  is  folks,  those  troubles  that  we 
saw  yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  we  look  at  them  today 
under  the  sunshine  of  truth  and  they  are  all  gone;  there 
is  no  such  thing,  no  such  animals,  believe  me;  have 

847  to  do  a  lot  of  work  up  here;  thought  yesterday  we 
would  have  to  mop  up  the  floors  and  things  like  that, 

but  afterwards  we  didn’t  have  to  do  it,  so  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  after  all,  that  is  the  way  with  all  our  troubles, 
let’s  try  to  be  Sunshiny  and  be  happy  and  spread  a  little 
joy  to  our  fellow  man,  fellow  men,  and  believe  me  folks  you 
will  feel  a  lot  better  for  it,  yes,  sir,  so  don’t  fail  to  cheer  up 
and  be  happy  because  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

Why,  good  morning  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.,  good 
morning,  and  cheer  up  and  all  be  happy,  it  will  be  sunshine 
out  there.  This  is  the  janitor  announcing  up  here  at  W.  C. 
F.  L.  early  risers  club.  Be  up  you  early  risers  and  come  on 
and  bounce  out  of  that  bed  and  leave  old  man  grouch  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  don’t  fear,  old  man  sunshine 
you’ll  find  around  today  even  if  it  is  a  little  gloomy  outside, 
going  to  be  nice  after  awhile,  you  bet  it  is.  Here  is  a  real 
snappy  number  entitles  4 ‘Sunbeam.”  I  think  that  is  very 
appropriate  because  sunbeams  always  follow  gloom. 

Hello  evervbodv,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.  earlv  risers  club;  Olson 
and  Ebann,  this  is  Olson  and  Ebass  the  jewelers  saying 
the  correct  time  now  is  exactly  7:30  and  one  quarter,  7:30 
and  a  quarter  according  to  Olson  and  Ebass,  jewelers,  and 
oh,  boy,  boy;  mother  you  need  that  fur  coat  very 

848  shortlv.  You  know  D.  Komiss  located  at  301  South 
State,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  State  and  Jackson 

are  offering  the  season’s  biggest  fur  coat  successes;  they 
are  styles  and  furs  worn  by  the  smartest.  Some  values  at 
one  hundred  and  eightv-five  dollars  now  on  sale  at  only 
ninetv  five  dollars  at  D.  F.  Komiss.  Never  before  have  the 
furs  been  so  luxurious  or  the  style  of  such  beauty  and  so 
lavishly  trimmed  with  mink,  leopard,  and  fox  and  fitch  and 
some  of  them  self-trimmed,  believe  me  if  you  are  in  the 
market  for  a  fur  coat,  don’t  forget  to  look  over  the  extensive 
stock  of  D.  F.  Komiss.  Also  very  fine  cloth  coats  that  are 
trimmed  with  fur  for  only  forty  eight  dollars,  the  finest  in 
Chicago  at  this  price;  these  are  of  superior  quality  and 
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fabric,  advance  styles,  fur  trimmed  and  latest  colors  at 
only  forty  eight  dollars  at  C.  F.  Komiss.  Incidentally  you 
might  tell  them;  don’t  forget  to  tell  them  yop  heard  it  on 
the  radio.  We  thank  you.  Now,  ‘ 4 Once  In  A  Life  Time.,, 

Good  morning,  this  is  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers  club;  have 
some  more  folks  who  want  to  come  in  and  be  members,  so 
sharpen  up  the  charter  rolls. 

Let’s  give  them  a  big  rousing  welcome  by  the  early  risers. 
Whee,  whee,  just  don’t  tear  the  sheet  down  getting  out  of 
bed.  You  folks  that  have  been  mentioned  are  all 

849  members  of  the  early  risers;  all  you  have  to  do  is 
smile  all  day  long  and  be  cheerful  and  peppy  and 

cheerful  and  bright  and  sunshiny,  don’t  forget  you-  friends 
and  neighbors  to  tell  them  about  the  club,  belonging  to  a 
great  big  club  under  the  janitor  and  the  chief  mopolopis. 
We  will  have  some  exercises,  you  great  big  fellows,  go  over 
to  the  windows  and  grab  hold  of  that  pole  and  we  will  be 
Jack  Dempseys;  let’s  go. 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  Li  early  risers 
club,  Mmmmmmmmmmminmm,  boy  or  boy,  it  jwas  cold  last 
night,  didn’t  sleep  so  good  because  we  didn’t!  have  enough 
blankets  on  the  bed  as  our  blankets  were  all  vCry  dusty  and 
dirty,  and  good  friend  wife  didn’t  want  to  put  them  on 
the  bed — mother,  I  don’t  want  you  to  get  caught  like  that, 
you  know,  what  is  the  use  of  catching  that  cold,  have  that 
blanket  sent  out  to  the  laundrv  todav  and  have  it  cleaned; 
no  use  wrestling  with  it  yourself,  getting  all  tired  out,  so  the 
next  time  send  it  to  the  Lake  City  Laundry,  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  offer.  The  Lake  City  Laundry  are  located  on 
the  south  side  and  their  telephone  is  Boulevard  6300.  On 
this  day  try  and  send  that  blanket,  sent  it  to  day,  and  you 
call  them  at  Boulevard  6300.  They  will  clean  it  and  send 
it  back  to  you  as  a  fleecy  and  downy  blanket,  afid  believe  me 
it  will  be  nice,  clean  and  fluffy  just  ready  to  put  it 

850  on  the  bed  when  you  need  it.  Don’t  forget  Lake 
City  Laundry,  Boulevard  6300,  have  them  clean  your 

blankets,  curtains  and  drapes,  they  are  doing  this  service 
for  as  low  as  twenty  five  cents  a  blanket  and  not  over 
seventy  five  cents  according  to  the  weight  of  the  blanket, 
believe  me,  they  keep  you  warm;  so  don’t  foyget  the  Lake 
City  Laundry,  Boulevard  6300,  providing  you  live  south  of 
Madison  Street  in  Chicago;  they  will  deliver  it,  don't  for- 
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get,  People,  but  remember  the  Lake  City  Laundry,  do  that 
and  we  will  appreciate  it  very  much  to  make  this  club  a  great 
big  prominent  feature  of  the  W.  C.  F.  L.  and  the  janitor 
can  keep  his  job,  yes,  sir.  Now,  we  are  going  to  have  some 
music. 

Good  morning,  everybody,  this  is  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers 
club  and  Olson  and  Ebann,  Jewelers  sav  that  the  correct 
time  is  now  exactly  7 :46 ;  7 :46  according  to  Olson  and 
Ebann,  Jewelers.  Now,  you  bounce  out  of  that  bed  you 
sleepy  heads,  if  you  are  not  already  out,  be  all  full  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  happiness  and  cheer,  start  the  day  with  a  great 
big  smile.  The  next  is  an  electrical  reproduction  entitled 
Van  Teaser. 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  is  W.  C.  F.  L.,  early  risers, 
let’s  start  the  day  with  a  great  big  smile  all  full  of  joy, 
cheer  and  happiness  even  if  it  is  a  gloomy  day  today 
851  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  better  after  awhile  I  hope. 

Don’t  forget  the  wonderful  values  at  the  Fair  at 
State  and  Adams.  There  is  a  sale  on  service  silk  hose; 
square  heels,  pointed  heels,  full  fashioned,  come  in  all  those 
spring  shades,  late  shades,  misty  dawn,  and  really  they  are 
peerless  values  only  one  dollar  a  pair  on  sale  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  Fair  right  between  the  escalator.  You  folks 
that  can’t  sret  down  todav  call  State  3500  and  thev  will  send 
them  out  to  you.  You  folks  out  of  town  take  advantage  of 
this  remarkable  bargain  and  vou  will  be  well  satisfied. 
Just  mail  your  letter  to  the  Fair  for  some  mode  model 
Westcott  Pure  silk  hose  for  one  dollar  advertised  over  the 
radio,  they  know  what  you  mean.  Going  to  continue  with 
an  electrical  reproduction:  “What  a  Night  For  Spooning.” 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  is  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers 
club ;  let ’s  start  the  day  with  a  great  big  smile ;  now ;  well, 
folks  there  are  some  more  folks  who  want  to  join  the  early 
risers  club,  so  sharpen  up  the  old  board. 

So  let’s  give  those  folks  a  great  big  rousing  welcome,  so 
be  up  your  early  risers,  whee,  whee;  sure,  sure, yes,  sir, dear, 
dear,  oh,  dear,  start  the  day  with  a  great  big  smile,  you 
folks  just  heard  a  couple  of  names  of  Hoover;  I  am  not  for 
or  against  any  one,  but  frankly  it  brought  something  to  my 
mind;  you  have  been  listening  on  the  radio  of  late  to  bunk¬ 
less  parties,  progressives  and  other  parties;  so  take  the 
chief  mopopolist  and  have  him  run  on  some  kind  of  a 
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852  ticket  too,  got  some  letter  out  there,  wl}at  is  the  name, 
chief  mopolopist,  you  know  chief  mopolopist,  is  that 

right,  follow  that,  chief  mopolopist,  we  are! going  to  elect 
him  for  the  presidency  of  the  mopolopist  party,  so  let’s 
give  him  a  big  send  off,  whee,  whee ;  that  is  enough  of  that 
conversation,  so  here  we  go  with  the  beautiful  waltz  entitled 
La  Brasiliana. 

i 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  is  W.  C.  Fi  L.,  let’s  start 
the  day  with  a  smile.  Mother,  do  you  know  that  Bevels  are 
going  to  move;  do  you  know  that  Revels  Ftirniture  Com¬ 
pany  started  at  Wabash  and  Adams,  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
They  are  going  to  move  in  their  new  quarters  and  in  their 
gift  department  they  have  a  very,  very  special  sale  down 
there  today.  I  will  tell  you  about  it;  there  is  an  Italian 
vase,  believe  me,  mother  they  are  certainly  beautiful  and 
charming  and  interesting,  from  Trieste,  Italy ;  a  variety  of 
boxes  and  baskets  and  vases  and  are  painted  in  a  beige  back 
ground,  different  from  the  common  place  and  delicately 
mottled  with  raised  floral  and  fruit  designs,  artistically 
colored,  may  be  used  in  any  room  in  your  home  with  the  low 
bowl  type  lovely  for  short  stemmed  flowers  gnd  there  are 
twelve  inch  vases,  there  are  some  vases  just!  right  for  the 
place  and  will  enchance  your  table,  your  radio  cabinet,  din¬ 
ing  table  and  side  board,  selling  at  1/3  the  regular  price, 
some  as  low  as  two  dollars  from  three  dollars,  believe 

853  me,  one  third  off  on  those  beautiful  Italian  vases, 
you  certainly  must  look  around  to  appreciate  the 

beauty  of  these  vases.  There  is  also  offered  at  Revels  a 
luncheon  cloth,  white  pattern  linen  damask  with  six  napkins 
the  size  of  54  by  54  with  colored  borders  in  rose,  green  and 
gold;  this  is  a  big  value  and  they  are  selling  it  at  only  $4.50. 
Now  don’t  forget  Revels  hold  their  removal  sales;  there 
are  some  remarkable  values  down  there.  Incidentally  don’t 
forget  to  tell  them  you  heard  it  on  the  radio.!  Thank  you. 
Some  more  exercises,  oh,  you  sleepy  heads  dp  it  over  and 
over ;  we  are  going  on  with  the  next  exercises. j 

Good  morning,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risprs  club,  let’s 
start  the  day  with  a  great  big  smile.  Let’s  pee  what  time 
it  is.  Olson  and  Ebann,  jewelers  say  that  the  correct  time 
is  now  exactly  three  and  three-quarters  minutes  after  eight 
o’clock;  three  and  three-quarters  minutes  j  after  eight 
o’clock  according  to  Olson  and  Ebann,  jewelers.  Now  go- 
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ing  to  continue  with  “Two  Lips  Kissed  My  Cares  Away,” 
electrically  reproduced,  in  other  words  a  record. 

Hello,  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers,  the  jani¬ 
tor  is  making,  is  just  having,  oh  lots  of  fun  in  this  cold  kind 
of  disagreeable  morning  and  going  to  be  colder  they  say 
according  to  the  paper,  so  get  that  blanket  cleaned 

854  today,  call  the  Lakeside  Laundry,  Boulevard  6300, 
the  Lake  Side  Laundrv,  Boulevard  6300  and  have 

them  clean  that  blanket  for  you  and  they  will  be  back  pronto 
and  snappy  for  you  with  fluffiness.  Believe  me  people  they 
will  be  clean,  it  will  be  spankingly  clean,  just  right  to  put 
on  that  bed  and  when  you  get  in  it,  it  will  be  so  clean  and  so 
fluffy.  They  also  clean  drapes  and  curtains.  Don’t  forget 
Lake  Side  Laundrv,  Boulevard  6300.  Thev  will  give  vou 
prompt  service  provided  you  live  south  of  Madison  Street 
in  Chicago,  Illinois.  We  will  continue  with  “Half  Way  to 
Heaven.  ’ ’ 

Good  mornihg  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers 
club,  whee,  whee,  let ’s  rise  my  husky  lads  and  start  the  day 
with  a  smile.  Here  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  verse,  entitled 
“Smile.”  Going  to  read  it  to  you: 

That  is  the  idea  of  the  early  risers,  just  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote  you  folks  to  give  smiles  around  to  smile  and  smile  by 
the  mile,  to  smile  miles  of  smiles.  Let’s  be  cheerful,  let’s 
be  happy,  you  folks  that  are  enjoying  the  program  if  you 
are  enjoying  it,  tell  others  about  it  so  they  know  about  this 
too,  and  very  soon  we  will  have  a  great  big  happy  family 
cheering  and  smiling  faces  in  Chicago  here.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  little  sunshine  club  in  the  morning  should 
be  a  different  kind  of  club  at  night ;  you  all  get  together 
and  make  the  early  risers  club  of  W.  C.  F.  L.  a 

855  permanent  part  of  this  station,  so  the  janitor  will 
have  his  ham  and  eggs  this  winter.  We  have  a 

snappy  number,  I  don’t  know  the  name  what  it  is ;  here  it  is. 

Good  morning,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers  club.  Now’ 
Clson  and  Ebann  Jev’elers  say  that  the  correct  time  is 
exactly  7 :14  and  one-half ;  7 :14  and  one-half,  talking  about ; 
speaking  about  Olson  &  Ebann,  L  wrant  to  remind  you  of 
that  remarkable  value  that  they  are  offering  the  early 
risers ;  the  Olson  and  Ebann  Company  has  three  stores  in 
Chicago  and  fifteen  out  of  tow’n  and  having  a  tremendous 
buying  powrer  of  their  eighteen  store  buying  powder  they 
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are  giving  you  a  real  special  today.  A  sterling  silver  set, 
carved  set,  Olson  and  Ebann,  with  a  stainless  steel  knife 
and  steel  fork,  the  famous  John  Alden  patteijn,  a  practical 
and  beautiful  carved  set  for  the  home  for  a  Thanksgiving 
or  Christmas  gift,  a  regular  eight  dollar  value  for  the  fork 
and  knife  but  sold  in  this  case  for  only  $4.95l  Now  Olson 
and  Ebann  have  three  places  in  Chicago;  the  three  places 
in  Chicago  are  located  at  209  South  State  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Republic  Building;  209  South  State  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Republic  Building;  6520  South  Halsted 
Street  and  3306  Lincoln ;  then  they  have  them  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  this  town,  gentlemen  the 
offer  of  Olson  and  Ebann,  this  remarkable  value  is 

856  being  offered  to  you  at  those  stores,  a  sterling  silver 
set,  carved  set  regularly  sold  for  eight  dollars  for 

only  four  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents.  Don’t  forget  if 
your  folks  live  out  in  the  country  somewhere,  Olson  and 
Ebann,  if  vou  will  address  the  store  at  209'  South  State 
Street,  this  town,  they  will  send  it  out  to  you  C.  0.  D.  and 
if  you  could  see  this  set,  certainly  it  is  a  remarkable  value. 
Now,  we  are  going  on  with  a  electrical  reproduction — no, 
no,  some  exercise.  The  professor  is  all  full! —  pepp  and 
he  is  raring  to  go,  so  we  go  on  with  some  more  exercises : 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  WCFL  early  risers  club. 
Let’s  sharpen  up  the  old  charter  board,  folks:  More  folks 
want  to  become  members  of  our  club: 

So  let  us  all  give  them  a  great  welcome,  up,  up,  you  early 
risers,  whee,  whee,  hold  her  there,  hold  her,  hold  her,  yes, 
sir,  this  is  the  early  risers,  this  is  the  chief  mbpolopist,  up, 
up,  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  try  to  put  on  your  sunshine 
and  joy.  And  don’t  forget  folks  you  become  members  of 
the  Early  Risers,  just  as  soon  as  you  write  your  little 
letters,  we  are  glad  to  make  you  full  fledged  members  of  the 
club.  Now,  we  will  have  an  electrical  reproduction,  the 
4 ‘Flower  of  Love.” 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  L,  early  risers 
club,  arise  and  shine  my  lusty  lads.  Well,  mother  I 

857  want  —  remind  you  again  to  see  a  real  bargain  in 
gloves ;  I  know  he  is  going  to  need  a  $air  of  gloves 

very  shortly,  so  coming  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  glove  sale 
like  that  is  certainly  worth  while.  The  Hub,  Henry  Lytton 
&  Sons  at  State  and  Jackson  with  stores  at  Gary,  Evanston 
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and  Oak  Park  are  offering  a  remarkable  sale  of  the  famous 
deer  skin  gloves  for  only  two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents. 
These  gloves  are  sub-standard  of  one  of  the  country’s  finest 
makes;  this  manufacturer  is  ultra  exact  in  their  gloves; 
very  exact  in  sorting  their  gloves  and  a  very  slight  defect 
causes  them  to  be  sub-standard,  and  the  Hub  selected  the 
cream  of  this  remarkable  sale,  a  deer  skin  glove,  normally 
a  five  dollar  quality;  so  let  me  repeat  it,  a  five  dollar  deer 
skin  glove  for  only  two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents,  and  I 
know  it  without  a  question  of  doubt  it  is  a  remarkable  value 
and  you  take  advantage  of  it.  This  is  at  the  Hub,  Henry  C. 
Lvtton.  If  von  can’t  get  in  todav  or  in  anv  of  their  branch 
stores,  call  Wabash  3500  to  pick  out  a  nice  selection  for  you 
and  send  them  out,  and  believe  me  folks,  take  advantage  of 
this  bargain,  because  vour  announcer  saw  these  gloves  ves- 
terday  and  thev  are  remarkable  values,  five  dollar  deer 
skin  gloves  for  only  two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  at  the 
Hub,  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons.  Now,  continuing  with  the 
electrical  reproduction  entitled,  what  is  it,  Joe? 
858  “Moonlight  on  the  Danube.” 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  WCFL  early  risers 
club.  Folks  I  want  to  remind  vou  it  won’t  be  long  now 
before  election  day,  don’t  forget  that  WCFL  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  the  voice  of 
labor  and  the  farmer,  and  thev  will  be  on  the  air  on  election 
evening  beginning  at  seven  o’clock  and  from  then  on,  and 
believe  me  boys,  we  will  give  you  those  election  returns 
snappy  and  pronto,  right  as  they  come  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  affiliations  that  we  have.  Don’t  forget, 
W.  C.  F.  L.  will  be  on  the  air  election  eve  at  seven  o’clock 
with  the  election  returns  pronto  for  you.  Now’  going  to 
continue  with  the  electrical  reproduction  by  “King  for  a 
Dav.” 

That  %vas  King  for  a  Day,  folks ;  you  will  be  king  for  a 
day  too  if  you  smile  all  day  long  and  smile  today  and  every 
day,  believe  me,  folks,  you  will  be  king  for  a  day. 

Mr.  Edv’ard  Xockels,  our  big  chief,  called  up  and  wanted 
me  to  correct  myself ;  I  said  we  w’ould  be  on  the  air  election 
night  at  seven  o’clock,  Mr.  Xockels  thought  vTe  will  be  on 
at  six  o’clock.  We  will  be  on  at  six  o’clock  on  election 
night  to  give  you  the  returns  snappy  and  pronto,  and  be- 
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lieve  me  we  are  going  to  give  them  to!  you  snappy, 

859  so  set  your  dial  on  election  night  to  Wi  C.  F.  L.  and 
you  will  get  the  election  returns  from  tlien  on.  Well, 

folks  you  are  going  to  continue  that  smile.  ! 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  Li  early  risers 
club,  rooster; — well,  there  is  our  mascot,  tliq  old  rooster, 
just  got  in  a  little  late  today.  The  correct  time  now  ac¬ 
cording  to  Olson  Ebann  Jewelry  Company  is  exactly  eight 
thirty  six  and  one  half ;  eight  thirty  six  and!  one  half  ac¬ 
cording  to  Olson  and  Ebann  Jewelry  Company.  Well,  we 
have  a  great  big  gang  who  want  to  become  members  of  the 
club,  so  let’s  sharpen  up  the  old  charter  board. 

Let’s  give  those  folks  a  hearty  welcome,  up,  |up  you  early 
risers,  whee,  whee.  Now  you  folks,  all  you  folks  be  up  to¬ 
day,  be  up  smiling,  be  cheerful  and  peppy;  down  at  W.  C. 
F.  L.  we  are  cheerful,  so  try  and  spread  a  litltle  sunshine. 
Tell  all  your  friends  and  neighbors  if  vou  like  the  little 
program  to  tune  in,  and  see  if  we  can’t  get!  a  great  big 
smiling  family  of  two  or  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
smiling  faces  for  early  risers  club. 

Now,  we  will  have  an  electrical  reproduction,  in  other 
words  a  record;  “I  Can’t  Give  You  Anything  But 

860  Love.  ’  ’ 

I 

Mother  you  tell  dad  that  he  can  give  you  some¬ 
thing  else  but  love;  he  can  go  down  to  Revell$  at  Wabash 
and  Adams  and  buy  you  some  of  the  Italian  v^ses.  Revels 
are  holding  their  removal  sale,  and  believe  me  they  have 
a  display  in  their  gift  department  of  Italian  ivases,  there 
interesting  pottery  from  Trieste,  Italy;  a  variety  of  boxes 
and  baskets  and  vases  that  are  painted  in  beige  j}ack  ground, 
different  from  the  common  place  and  delicately  mottled 
with  raised  floral  and  fruit  designs,  artistically  colored, 
that,  may  be  used  in  any  room  in  your  home  with  the  low 
bowl  type  lovely  for  short  stemmed  flowers  and  there  are 
twelve  inch  vases;  there  are  some  vases  just  right  for  the 
place  and  will  enhance  your  table,  your  radio  cabinet,  your 
dining  table  and  side  board,  selling  at  one  third  the  regular 
price,  some  as  low  as  two  dollars  from  three  dollars,  one 
third  off.  There  is  also  offered  at  Revels  lunjeheon  cloth, 
white  pattern  linen  damask  with  six  napkins,  size  54  by  54 
with  colored  borders  in  rose,  green  and  gold;  this  is  a  big 
value,  and  they  are  selling  it  at  only  $4.50.  Lon’t  forget 
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Revells  removal  sale,  just  two  of  the  wonderful  bargains 
that  they  are  having  down  there  for  you  today,  Wabash 
and  Adams,  Revels  are  moving  now. 

861  Good  morning  everybody,  this  W.  C.  F.  L.,  early 
risers  club;  boy  it  is  about  time  for  the  ham  and 

eggs;  just  time  for  one  more  poem;  I  think  I  will  read  this 
little  poem.  I  think  it  is  now;  it  is  taken  from  a  book  en¬ 
titled  The  Measure  of  a  Man  by  James  J.  Herron;  it  is 
entitled,  “ Moving  On,  Moving  On.” 

Good  morning  evcrvbodv,  this  W.  0.  F.  L.  earlv  risers 
club;  the  janitor  now  sings,  just  trying  to  open  the  day  with 
a  great  big  smile,  with  a  smile  all  day  long;  all  day,  cheer¬ 
ful,  snappy  and  sunshiny.  And  Mother  don’t  forget  that 
remarkable  value  that  they  are  offering  at  Olson  Ebann. 
Olson  &  Ebann  are  offering  a  sterling  silver  steak  carving 
set  with  the  knife  and  with  the  fork  at  only  four  dollars 
and  ninety  five  cents;  it  is  a  regular  eight  dollar  value. 
Olson  &  Ebann,  jewelers,  are  located  with  three  stores  in 
Chicago,  the  main  store  is  at  209  South  State  Street  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Republic  building.  And  don’t  forget 
to  tell  them  that  you  heard  it  over  the  radio.  Also  we 
want  to  remind  you  that  the  Lake  Side — get  your  pencil 
and  put  it  down,  that  the  Lake  Side  laundry  at  Boulevard 

6300  want  me  to  remind  vou  that  vou  should  have  that 

*  •- 

blanket  cleaned  today,  right  today,  mother,  so  call  Boule¬ 
vard  6300  and  have  that  blanket  cleaned  todav,  need  it 
very  shortly  because  it  says  in  the  papers  it  is  going 

862  to  get  cold,  so  be  sure  and  do  that.  Then  the  Hub; 
there  is  a  remarkable  special  at  the  Hub,  they  are 

offering  five  dollar  deer  skin  gloves  for  two  dollars  and 
sixty  five,  the  Hub,  Henrv  C.  Lvtton  on  State  and  Jackson 
Boulevard,  five  dollar  deer  skin  men’s  gloves  for  only  two 
dollars  and  sixty  five  cents,  and  believe  me  they  are  really 
fine.  Revels  are  going  to  move;  lots  of  remarkable  values 
throughout  Revels  at  their  store  now,  beginning  with  today, 
so  don’t  wait.  We  will  play  “ Waiting  and  Dreaming.” 

Good  morning  folks  it  is  getting  close  to  dead  line  for 
the  early  risers,  folks,  going  out  and  get  some  ham  and 
eggs  to  get  some  pep  so  I  can  swing  around  the  old  mop 
around  here.  Yes,  sir.  Olson  &  Ebann  say  the  correct  time 
is  now  exactly  eight  fifty  three;  eight  fifty  three,  that  is 
Olson  &  Ebann,  jewelers. 
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And  now  it  is  time  for  another  electrical  reproduction,  a 
record  entitled, — what  is  it,  Joe,  ‘‘Because,  I  am  in  Love.’ ’ 

Now  just  about  the  dead  line,  time  for  the  early  risers; 
let  me  remind  you  mother  to  send  that  blanket  to  the 
laundry  today,  the  Lake  City  laundry,  telephone  Boulevard 
6300,  and  they  will  have  it  back  to  you  pronto.  I 

863  just  want  to  remind  you  also  that  Ojson  &  Ebann, 
jewelers,  that  Olson  &  Ebann  have  three  store-  in 

Chicago,  and  fifteen  in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois ;  they 
are  offering  a  superior  silversteak  carving  set  of  stainless 
steel,  knife  and  fork,  this  is  the  famous  John  Alden  pat¬ 
tern;  this  is  a  useful  carving  set  for  the  home,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  gift,  special  for  early 
risers,  at  any  of  the  eighteen  stores  of  Olson  &  Ebann  for 
only  four  dollars  and  ninety  five  cents.  Olson  &  Ebann 
down  town  store  is  located  at  209  South  State  Street  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Republic  building;  don’t  forget  to 
tell  them  that  you  heard  it  on  the  radio.  This  knife  and 
fork  set  is  a  remarkable  value;  it  is  an  eight  dollar  value 
for  only  four  dollars  and  ninety  five  cents,  j 
Now  going  to  give  you:  “Out  and  Down  Gal,”  an  elec¬ 
trical  reproduction. 

Good  morning  everybody,  this  is  W.  C.  F.  L.  early  risers 
club.  Now  it  is  the  dead  line  and  the  janitor  will  have  to 
go  out  and  get  some  ham  and  eggs  providing  they  pay 
enough  money  to  have  them,  yes,  sir,  early  risers  club,  just 
try  to  start  the  day  with  a  great  big  smile;  it  isn’t  such  a 
nice  day  today  but  it  is  going  to  be  bettter  l^ter  on,  yes, 
sir.  Don’t  forget  to  tell  all  your  friends  and  neigh- 

864  bors  about  the  little  club,  if  they  are  hot  tuned  in 
already,  tell  them  to  tune  in,  to  help  them  start  the 

day  with  a  smile.  You  folks  that  haven’t  written  in 
haven’t  expressed  your  likes  or  dislikes  of  this  program, 
we  would  appreciate  your  letters.  j 

This  is  station  W.  C.  F.  L.  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  the  voice  of  labor  and  the 
farmer  operating  on  a  frequency  of  620  kilometers  on  a 
wave  length  of  483.6,  by  authority  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  and  member  of  the  janitor  union.  I  By  the  way 
I  am  going  out  now  and  get  some  ham  and  eggs  and  will 
bid  all  of  you  adios  until  tomorrow  morning,  soigood  morn¬ 
ing  everybody  and  adios.  j 
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865  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

L.  N.  Schumacher  says  that  he  is  a  court  reporter  doing 
business  in  the  courts  of  Cook  County,  and  hereby  certifies 
that  the  foregoing  pages  taken  over  W.  C.  F.  L.  on  Friday, 
November  2,  1928,  are  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  his 
shorthand  notes. 

L.  N.  SCHUMACHER. 

866  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Louis  N.  Schumacher  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  says 
that  he  is  a  court  stenographer  doing  business  in  the  City 
of  Chicago ;  that  he  reported  in  shorthand  the  program  over 
WCFL  on  Friday,  November  2nd,  1928  and  that  the  fore¬ 
going  is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  his  shorthand  notes 
so  taken  as  aforesaid. 

L.  N.  SCHUMACHER, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  April, 
1929. 

[Seal  George  F.  Fitzgerald,  Notary  Public,  Cook 

Co.  Ill.] 

GEORGE  F.  FITZGERALD, 

'  Notary  Public . 


867  Exhibit  7,  WBBM. 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters,  Apr.  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion. 

IF.  C.  F.  L.  Radio  Station  Programs ,  February  12  to  19, 

1929,  Inc. 

Volume  I,  Original. 

868  The  Denison  Voice  Writing  Service,  five  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  supervised  by  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Denison,  and  by  the  use  —  the  Ediphone,  Recorded 
direct  from  receptions  through  a  Fada  radio  receiver  on  to 
wax  Ediphone  cylinders,  and  such  records  were  then  tran- 
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scribed  from  said  Ediplione  records  by  operators  of  the 
Denison  Voice  Writing  Service  by  means  of  Ediphone  re¬ 
producing  machines  in  typ-riting. 

And  this  is  to  certify  that  the  following  typewritten  copy, 
pages  1  to  2  is  a  correct  transcript  of  the  announcements 
and  speaking  parts,  as  broadcast  by  Radio  Station  W.  C. 
F.  L.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  during  the  periods  of  |  time  as  enu¬ 
merated  below :  | 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1929,  from  3 :  P.  M.  toj  8 :  P.  M.,  in¬ 
clusive. 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1929,  from  12  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and 
from  3 :  P.  M.  to  8 :  P.  M.,  inclusive.  ! 

Thursday,  February  14,  1929,  from  12  M.  to  1:  P.  M.  and 
from  3 :  P.  M,  to  8 :  P.  M.,  inclusive.  | 

Friday,  February  15, 1929,  from  12  M.  to  1 :  P.|  M.  and  from 
3 :  P.  M.  to  8 :  P.  M.,  inclusive.  j 

Saturday,  February  16,  1929,  from  12  M.  to  1:  P.  M.  and 
from  3 :  P.  M.  to  8 :  P.  M.,  inclusive.  j 

Sunday,  February  17, 1929,  from  10 :30  A.  M.  to  12 :30  P.  M. 

and  from  3 :  P.  M.  to  8 :  P.  M.,  inclusive. 

Monday,  February  18,  1929,  from  12:  M.  to  1:  P.  M.  and 
from  3 :  P.  M.,  8 :  P.  M.,  and  j 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1929,  from  12:  M.  to  1:  P.  M.,  and 
from  3:  P.  M.  to  8:  P.  M.  inclusive.  I 

except  certain  parts  as  were  not  written! by  orders  of 
869  Mr.  Ralph  Atlass,  of  Radio  Station  W.  B.  B.  M., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  including  letters  read  jduring  Chil¬ 
dren  ’s  programs  and  readings  between  4  and  5  P.  M.  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1929,  and  the  readings 
from  Helen  Keller’s  Book  of  the  Story  of  My  £afe,  by  Mrs. 
Patterson.  j 

j 

State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Samuel  B.  Denison,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  a  resident  of  Chicago,  Illinois,! and  that  he 
is  the  proprietor  and  manager  of  The  Denison  j  Voice  Writ¬ 
ing  Service,  and  that  he  personally  checked  and  transcribed 
the  foregoing  transcript  of  the  programs  broadcast  by 
Radio  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  during  the  periodj  and  on  the 
days  of  February  12, 13, 14,  15,  16,  17, 18  and  19,  1929,  and 

i 
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during  the  hours  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  that  said 
transcript  is  true  and  correct  as  reproduced  from  Ediphone 
recorded  from  the  Fada  Radio  Receiver  of  said  W.  C.  F.  L. 
broadcast. 

SAMUEL  B.  DENISON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  by  Samuel  B.  Denison 
this  16th  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1929. 

[Seal  William  Sherman  Stahl,  Notary  Public, 

Cook  County,  Illinois.] 

WILLIAM  SHERMAN  STAHL, 

Notary  Public . 

870  Tuesday,  February  12,  1929. 

W.  C.  F.  L.  Broadcast  Program  and  Time  of  Numbers. 

3 :30  P.  M. — Music. 

3:55  P.  M. — Program  of  Junior  Federation. 

4 :01  P.  M. — Announcement. 

4:12  P.  M. — Announcement. 

4:13  P.  M. — Reading  of  letters  and  children’s  program. 

4:50  P.  M. — “Rose  Red  and  Snow  White,”  reading  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Reineke,  of  Chicago  Normal  College. 

5 :02  P.  M. — Big  Tin  Pan  Parade. 

5:03  P.  M. — Announcement — Union  Bakers. 

5:04  P.M. — Charles  F.  Homan,  talk  on  Union  Bakers. 

:09  P.  M. — Announcement — Sozein. 

:11  P.  M. — Announcement — music  number. 

:12  P.  M. — Musical  number. 

:15  P.  M. — Announcement — Music  number. 

:16  P.  M. — Music. 

:25  P.  M. — Announcement — Stock  and  Bond  investment. 
:27  P.  M. — Announcement — Music  number. 

5 :28  P.  M. — Music. 

5 :29  P.  M. — Announcement — Henry  E.  Hind. 

5 :30  P.  M. — Talk  on  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Henry  E.  Hind. 

5 :37  P.  M. — Announcement.  Music  number. 

5 :38  P.  M. — Music. 

5 :40  P.  M. — Announcement — American  Federationist  pub¬ 
lication. 

5 :46  P.  M. — Music — Song. 
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5:53  P.M. — Announcement — Charles  Curtis’  radio  attach¬ 
ment. 

5 :54  P.  M.— Music. 

i 

5 :56  P.  M. — Announcement — Claim  adjusters,  j 

871-883  j 

5 :59  P.  M. — Songs.  j 

6 :04  P.  M. — Announcement — Music  number. 

6 :05  P.  M. — Music.  j 

6 :11  P.  M. — Announcement — Real  estate — Oliver  Sallinger 

and  Company. 

6 :12  P.  M. — Music  organ.  j 

6:13  P.  M. — Announcement — Facet ite. 

6 :23  P.  M. — Jubilee  Singers.  j 

6 :32  P.  M. — Announcement — Gold  Seal  Radio  Tubes. 

6 :34  P.  M. — String  Trio — Music. 

6 :43  P.  M. — Announcement — Selicon. 

6 :44  P.  M.  — H.  J.  Marlow  &  Co.  announcement^real  estate. 
6 :46  P.  M. — Organ  number. 

6 :54  P.  M. — Announcement. 

6 :55  P.  M. — Music,  ensemble. 

6 :56  P  M. — Announcement :  Real  estate — Oliver  Sallinger 

&  Co.  ; 

7 :01  P.  M. — Announcement — Health  Talk.  j 

7 :02  P.  M. — Health  Talk. 

7 :24  P.  M. — Announcement — Berrvman  Oil  Heater  Co. 

m/ 

7 :30  P.  M. — Announcement — Leiter’s  Store  radio  shopper. 

7 :31  P.  M. — Leiter’s  Store  Program. 

7 :39  P.  M. — Leiter — Organ  number. 

7 :41  P.  M. — Leiter  store  bargains. 

7 :47  P.  M. — Leiter’s  Syncopaters. 

7:48  P.M. — Leiter’s  store  bargains. 

(Signed  off  at  7 :59  P.  M.)  | 

884  5:09:  Announcer:  W.  C.  F.  L.,  the  Voice  of  Labor 

and  the  Farmer,  broadcasting  from  the  j  Brunswick 
recording  Studio. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Sozein!  Tremendous  numbers 
of  people  are  repeating  this  wor k  every  day.  It  is  spelled 
“S-o-z-e-i-n”  and  pronounced  Sozeen.  Thousands  of  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  qualities  of  Sozein,  and  now  it  is  coming  to  your  own 
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home.  The  Sozein  girl  will  be  at  your  door  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Sozein  brings  smiles  and  good  health  to  both  par¬ 
ents  and  children  and  troublesome  colds  can  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  it,  and  it  is  especially  recommended  for  the  ail¬ 
ments  of  childhood.  Sozein  is  especially  effective  for  colds 
in  the  head  and  chest,  sore  throats,  coug-s  and  croup,  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  for  it  eliminates  congestion  and  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easier.  In  fact,  Sozein  is  an  exceptional  remedy.  So¬ 
zein  comes  in  jars  and  is  enclosed  in  a  green  box.  Be  sure 
and  get  it  in  that  green  box  for  there  is  only  one  Sozein — 
one  real  Sozein.  Bead  the  directions  on  these  jars  so  that 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  using.  Sozein  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  your  neighborhood  by  the  Sozein  girl.  Give  her 
a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  and  learn  from  her  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  having  Sozein  in  your  home.  The 
introductory  price  is  only  fifty  cents.  Pay  this  small 
amount  to  the  Sozein  girl  and  she  will  leave  a  jar  with 
you,  which  is  sold  to  you  with  a  positive  money  back  guar- 
anty  if  not  satisfactory  if  used  according  to  direc- 

885  tions.  In  case  vou  want  Sozein  immediatelv  and 

*  * 

the  Sozein  girl  has  not  come  to  your  home,  write  or 
telephone  your  name  and  address  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L. 
and  a  jar  will  be  sent  you  at  once  at  the  introductory  price 
of  fifty  cents.  The  phone  number  of  this  station  is  Harri¬ 
son  1182.  Remember  Sozein  brings  health  and  happiness 
everywhere. 

The  next  oil  the  program,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a 
saxaphone  solo  by  Theodore  Moore,  at  the  S-Grand.  The 
name  of  this  composition  is. 

(5:15  P.M. :)  Saxophone  solo. 

(5:25P.M.:)  Announcer:  Do  you  want  to  make  sound 
and  profitable  stock  and  bond  investments.  We  have  at 
all  times  urged  the  purchaser*  of  securities  provided  the 
investment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
pany  back  of  the  securities.  Sound  investments  is  desire- 
able  today  and  for  your  old  age  too. 

The  difference  between  a nd  good  investment  and  a  poor 
one  is  the  Company  behind  the  offering.  Those  who  have 
invested  in  such  good  stock  have  set  a  good  example.  Make 
your  savings  work  for  you.  Buy  stock,  but  buy  good 
stock.  Know  what  you  are  doing,  but  learn  the  facts. 

Now  let  me  tell  vou  about  an  absolutely  sound  invest- 
ment,  which  will  stand  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements. 
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This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever y 
since  the  issuing  company  has  been  in  business.  It  is  a 
well  known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  substantial  business, 
and  big  moneyed  investors  already  have  takpn  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  now  those  who  have  Ismail  as  well 
as  large  funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  ijnto  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Here  are  the  facts,  preferred  stock  of  this  Company  is 
earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  requirements.  The 
common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since 
the  original  incorporation.  The  first  dividend  payment  for 
this  year  amounted  to  15%  clear  profit.  From  the  earning 
standpoint,  this  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  arid  you  should 
take  advantage  of  it.  Learn  full  details  by  I  writing  Sta¬ 
tion  W.  C.  F.  L.  for  the  complete  facts. 

The  stock  I  am  telling  you  about  is  absolutely  safe  and 
unqualified-  guaranteed  against  a  loss  by  a  special  insurance 
feature,  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  insur¬ 
ance  company.  A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered 
for  immediate  investment,  therefore  if  you  have  available 
funds,  large  or  small,  it  makes  no  difference,  write  for  the 
facts,  and  learn  about  the  company,  its  business,  location 
and  earnings  for  the-  last  several  years.  Remember  this 
investment  will  stand  the  closest  investigation;.  Just  write 
a  postal  card  or  letter  to  radio  station  W.  C.jF.  L.,  at  623 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  send  your  name 
886-891  and  address  and  ask  for  confidential  information 
about  the  unusual  investment  opportunity  now 
offered.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate  vouj  in  any  way, 
but  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts.  Act  at  onbe,  mail  your 
letter  or  card  immediately  or  call  this  Station,  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  Harrison  1182.  Send  your  jletter  or  call 
right  away. 

Continuing  our  musical  program,  Theodore  Moore  is  at 
the  Grand,  playing  a  fantasy  from  the  opera  fiugewnots  by 
Meyerbeer. 

892  (6:34  P.  M. :)  String  trio — 3  number^. 

(6:43  P.  M. :)  Announcer:  This  announcement 
should  prove  interesting  to  those  suffering  frbm  bronchial 
asthma.  The  Economical  Drug  Company  and  other  large 
chain  stores  operating  conveniently  located  drug  stores  in 
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Chicago  and  adjacent  cities,  call  attention  to  a  new  and 
effective  remedy  they  are  distributing  for  the  relief  of 
asthma.  The  new  remedy  is  pleasant  to  use,  safe  for  chil¬ 
dren  as  for  adults  and  has  rendered  complete  relief  to  a 
large  number  of  people  who  previously  suffered  great  dis¬ 
tress  from  attacks  of  asthma.  The  information  covering 
the  use  of  this  new  product  has  been  compiled  in  a  booklet. 
Any  one  interested  can  secure  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet, 
at  any  large  chain  store,  or  Economical  Drug  Store,  or  it 
will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  a  request  addressed  for  at¬ 
tention  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  Chicago. 

The  Selicon  weatherman  savs  it  is  clear  mv  dear 

•  » 

893  Aunt  Eliza,  says  colds  are  a  kind  of  coriza,  but  what¬ 
ever  you  call  cm  you  can  always  save  em. 

(7:01  P.  M. :)  Dr.  Plains:  Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

894  Whenever  one  of  our  scheduled  Health  Talks  falls 
on  a  Holiday,  I  feel  somewhat  reluctant  in  intruding 

a  talk  on  chronic  disease  with  its  inevitable  suggestion  of 
suffering  into  a  day  that  should  be  filled  with  pleasantness 
and  happiness.  Still,  as  you  shall  see,  this  will  be  partic¬ 
ularly  fitting  that  on  this  day,  above  all,  the  message  of  the 
Restoro  Health  Institute  should  be  broadcast  to  suffering 
humanity.  On  this  day  all  mankind  pauses  to  express  its 
realization  of  the  grandeur  of  the  character  and  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  Aside  from  t his 
service  in  perpetuating  the  Union  the  name  of  Lin- 

895  coin  must  live  eternallv  because  of  the  successful 
trouble  to  free  a  race  from  slavery. 

Xow  a  moment  ago  T  said  that  it  was  particularly  apropo- 
that  the  message  of  the  Restoro  Health  Institute  be  broad¬ 
cast  tonight,  because  in  a  short  existence  of  a  trifle  less  than 
two  years  has  resulted  in  freeing  thousands  of  people  in 
and  around  Chicago  from  the  slavery  of  chronic  diseases 
and  ailments. 

Thousands  of  listeners  in  the  hearing  of  my  voice  this 
evening  have  no  doubt  heard  me  speak  repeatedly  that  the 
Restoro  Health  Institute  is  using  a  new  drugless  method  of 
treatment  which  has  been  found  effective  in  a  vast  variety 
of  chronic  diseases,  including  troubles  like  constipation, 
stomach  ulcers,  anemia,  asthma,  neuritis,  goitre,  paralysis, 
diabetes,  ar-hritis,  heart  trouble,  high  blood  pressure,  etc. 
etc. 
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Our  greatest  problem  and  yours,  too,  is  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  years  of  suffering  and  disappointments  encountered 
by  you  with  other  methods  of  treatment  have  left  you  so 
skeptical  that  many  of  you  listen  to  these  talj^s  for  months 
in  succession  and  yet  remain  firm  in  your  pessimistic  con¬ 
viction  that  the  results  you  hear  me  discuss  ate  too  good  to 
be  possible  for  you. 

As  a  matter  of  logic  I  know  you  must  grants  me  that  your 
past  failures  to  secure  results  by  other  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  should  not  serve  as  proof  in  your  lives  that  the 
methods  we  are  fostering  cannot  possibly  secure  for  you 
the  same  gratifying  results  it  has  effected  for  thousands 
of  other  people. 

Perhaps  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  Re- 
storo  method  of  treatment  and  other  forms  of  treatment  is 
that  primarily  the  Restoro  method  of  treatment  aims  to 
assist  your  own  natural  governing  forces  to  a|  point  of  effi¬ 
ciency  where  they  are  able  to  rid  the  body  of  the  poisons 
which  afflict  it  and  cause  the  various  troubles  which  we  dif¬ 
ferentiate  by  giving  them  different  names. 

To  secure  the  results  which  you  have  often  heard  me 
describe,  we  submit  the  body  of  the  sufferer  to!  the  influence 
of  the  electro  magnetic  waves.  Their  principle  actions  so 
far  as  we  can  see  is  upon  the  blood  stream  dr  circulation 
with  consequences  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  moment.  Under 
our  system  we  provide  our  people  with  an  instrument  which 
they  use  for  taking  the  necessary  treatments  jin  their  own 
homes  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  our i  own  medical 
staff.  From  the  results  we  have  seen  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  for  instance  that  over  a  period  of  tiihe  and  under 
capable  medical  direction,  the  natural  force  of  electro 
896  magnetism  has  the  power  of  stimulating  and  re- 
juvinating  the  human  blood  stream  or!  circulation. 
As  that  is  gradually  accomplished,  the  bodily |  forces  and 
practices  which  Nature  builds  into  your  own  system  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  waste  are  strengthened,  ! causes  them 
to  proceed  more  effectively  in  their  task  of  giving  the 
system  prompt  and  regular  internal  cleansing.  I 

The  result  of  such  continued  natural  elimination  is  that 
the  body  receives  in  the  course  of  time  a  thorough  sys¬ 
tematic  cleansing  of  the  accummulated  body  wastes  and 
poisons.  Of  course-,  as  the  system  is  freed  of  the  internal 
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poisons,  it  is  natural  and  logical  that  it  should  also  be  freed 
of  the  pains,  aches  and  disease  caused  by  those  poisons. 

Second,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  result,  is  that 
the  cleansing  mechanism  is  restored  to  proper  functioning, 
so  that  the  practise  of  internal  bodily  cleansing  is  carried 
on  thenceforth  regularly  and  properly.  Only  on  that  sup¬ 
position  can  we  account  for  the  results  that  we  have  re¬ 
peatedly  secured  as  evidenced  by  the  following  illustrations. 

I  have  before  me  several  letters  selected  at  random  from 
the  dozens  just  about  like  this,  all  on  file  in  our  office,  open 
to  public  inspection,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  re¬ 
putable  men  and  women  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  I  shall 
read  a  paragraph  or  two  from  these  with  the  hope  of  giving 
some  idea  of  what  is  being  accomplished  with  the  Restoro 
method  of  treatment.  Of  the  letters  acknowledging  results 
in  other  kinds  of  troubles  seem  as  remarkable  as  those  you 
will  hear  about  in  a  moment. 

Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  in  a  limited  period  of 
time  I  cannot  read  letters  covering  and  acknowledging  re¬ 
sults  in  every  form  of  trouble  mentioned,  but  as  I  said, 
there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  letters  on  file  in  our  office, 
covering  practically  every  kind  of  chronic  ailment  that  you 
have  heard  me  mention. 

Now,  the  first  letter  is  fullv  as  remarkable  as  anv  we 
have  in  our  file.  This  ladv  writes  that  she  was  suffering 
the  most  terrible  form  of  arthritis  in  1918  and  hadn’t  taken 
a  step  for  the  last  four  years. 

I  suffered  terrible  pains  throughout  my  body  at  night 
and  could  not  stand  the  pain  caused  by  the  slightest  touch 
from  anything.  I  never  slept  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  only  with  the  aid  of  medicine.  The  nights  were  un¬ 
bearable.  I  always  had  terrible  pains  in  the  back  of  my 
head  and  couldn ’t  open  my  jaws  to  eat.  There  was  a  forma¬ 
tion  of  calcium  in  my  right  knee  joint  about  the  size  of  a 
lima  bean  that  I  have  had  for  the  past  four  years  that  was 
very  tender  and  painful.  Now  I  have  used  your  method  of 
treatment  for  almost  eight  weeks  and  want  the  world 
897  to  know  the  results  that  I  have  obtained  after  having 
tried  almost  every  known  treatment  without  any 
results.  I  sleep  perfectly  all  night.  I  had  a  constant  ring¬ 
ing  in  both  ears  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  has  decreased 
^  -  *  1  can  now  open  my  mouth.'  I  have  a  wonder- 
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ful  appetite.  The  pains  in  the  back  of  my  head  are  gone. 
Of  course  I  feel  that  I  am  on  the  road  to  complete  recovery 
and  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  the  service  and 
attention  given  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  *  MRS.  ELLA  j  WATKINS. 

Mrs.  Watkins  lives  at  148  South  Whipple  Street.  She 
adds  in  a  postscript: 

“ P .  S. — I  had  been  given  up  by  a  number  of  doctors  as 
being  positively  hopeless.” 

The  next  one  is  also  quite  a  remarkable  case  of  writing. 
The  lady  says: 

“I  have  suffered  from  Parker’s  disease  for  the  past  six 
years.  It  started  about  a  year  after  the  biirth  of  mv  last 
child  and  has  been  getting  worse  continuallvi  It  started  in 
my  left  hand  and  arm  and  extended  to  thej  right  side.  I 
suffered  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  including 
the  staggering,  falling  and  backward  walking  and  forward 
running  in  this  ailment.  I  also  suffered  with  constipation, 
kidney  trouble,  and  so  on.  My  circulation  was  very  poor 
and  mv  feet  alwavs  felt  like  a  chunk  of  ice.!  Two  months 

.V  j 

ago  I  heard  of  your  method  of  treatment  and  started  with 
it  shortly  afterwards.  Please  note  the  results  up  to  date. 
I  have  not  fallen  or  staggered  in  the  past  three  weeks.  My 
constipation  is  completely  gone.  My  blood  pressure  is  nor¬ 
mal.  My  circulation  is  much  better  so  that  my  feet  are  no 
longer  cold.  I  now  do  some  of  mv  own  housework  which  I 
haven’t  done  for  the  past  six  years.  I  am  ahxious  to  have 
other  sufferers  know  of  my  wonderful  improvement  in  such 
a  short  time,  so  vou  can  use  this  letter  in  any  wav  you  see 
fit.” 

i 

This  letter  is  signed: 

i 

Verv  truly  yours, 

MATILDA  MACARTY, 

and  Miss  Macartv  lives  at  2306  South  Oakley. 

*  *  ! 

The  next  is  a  very  short  one,  but  interesting  neverthe¬ 
less.  This  gentleman  writes: 

“It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  give  youjthe  following 
testimonial.  I  had  lumbago  so  bad  that  I  could  not  get  up 
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and  walk  by  myself.  After  two  weeks  treatment  I  was  able 
to  go  back  to  work  again.  I  also  had  Hay  Fever  every 
Summer  for  the  past  25  years,  which  had  turned  into 
898  asthma.  I  am  taking  treatment  for  the  same  at 
present  and  have  improved  very  much.  I  am  writing 
this  letter  in  gratitude  for  the  benefits  X  have  received. 

Verv  truly  vours, 

(Signed)  '  %  '  FEED  B.  SCHUBERT.” 

Mr.  Schubert  lives  at  550  Lincoln  Avenue,  Dolton,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

The  next  and  last  is  as  follows : 


“I  cannot  very  well  tell  vou  in  a  letter  what  vour  method 

*  *  •> 

of  treatment  has  done  for  me,  and  how  happy  I  am  to  let 
you  know  how  I  feel.  After  three  vears  of  doctoring  I 
decided  to  start  with  vour  method  of  treatment.  Mv  con- 

m/  % 

dition  then  was  as  follows: 

I  had  severe  pains  down  my  spine  resulting  from  a  fall. 
I  was  not  able  to  do  housework.  1  was  also  troubled  with 


constipation,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  an  atropy  of  my  right 
leg,  and  constant  headaches.  At  that  time  1  weighed  105 
pounds  and  my  blood  pressure  was  160.  1  started  with 

your  treatments  on  August  4th  and  give  you  the  results  1 
am  so  very  happy  about.  My  spine  gives  me  no  pain  at 
all.  My  heart  is  now  quite  regular.  My  constipation  is 
improving  all  along,  my  headaches  have  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely  and  I  now  weigh  116  pounds.  My  blood  pressure  is 
126.  I  certainly  am  doing  all  I  can  to  acquaint  other  suf¬ 


ferers  with  this  method  of  treatment  and  will  be  very  glad 


to  communicate  with  any  one.” 


This  is  signed 


Verv  trulv  vours, 

*  »  *  7 


Mrs.  MILDRED  BYRGE, 


who  lives  at  7106  Eggleston  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Now,  if  you  can  agree  with  me  that  matters  of  this  kind 
are  worthy  of  further  investigation,  get  your  pencils  and 
paper  ready  1  will  give  you  the  necessary  information. 
Those  at  a  distance  can  write  addressing  the  Restorer 
Health  Institute,  814  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  If 
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you  live  in  or  near  Chicago,  you  can  call  eitlieif  at  the  above 
address  I  have  .just  given  you,  or  if  you  live  south  you  can 
call  at  our  branch  at  6232  South  Ilalsted  Street.  In  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Indiana,  we  are  represented  by  Hr.  Bishop  at 
911  1/2  South  Franklin  Street.  All  offices  are  open  daily 
from  nine  to  six  at  least  including  Saturday,  and  the  South 
Side  Branch  offices  are  open  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur¬ 
day  evenings  also  until  ten  p.  m. 

Now,  if  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  come  to  our  offices, 
we  will  at  your  request  send  a  representative  to  your  home 
who  will  give  there  the  same  thorough  explanation  of  our 
methods  that  you  get  in  our  offices,  and  also  the  same  free 
demonstration  treatment  that  you  get  at  our  office. 
cS99-906  You  need  not  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  this  of- 
for,  as  you  do  not  obligate  yourself  therefor  in  the 

degree. 

Now  for  the  home  demonstrations  I  give  vou  our  tele¬ 
phone  number. 

You  can  call  the  down  town  office  at  Harrison  6003.  For 
the  South  Side  office,  Wentworth  4264.  j 

I  thank  you. 

i 

907  Wednesdav  February  13,  1929. ! 

•<7  7 

W.  C.  F.  L.  Program.  j 

12 :00  P.  M. — Announcement — organ. 

12 :05  P.  M.— Song.  j 

12 :07  P.  M. — Announcements. 

12 :09  P.  M. — Songs.  j 

12 :10  P.  M. — Announcement. 

12 :11  P.  M. — Song.  j 

12 :15  P.  M. — Announcement — Stock  and  Bond  Investment. 

12 :20  P.  M. — Organ. 

12:29  P.  M. — Announcement — Weather  Reporj:. 

12 :35  P.  M. — Organ. 

12:36  P.  M. — Announcement — Organ  number.  ! 

12:37  P.M. — Organ.  j 

12:47  P.  M. — Announcement. 

12 :48  P.  M. — Organ.  j 

12:55  P.M. — Announcement.  .  i 

i 

Signed  off  until  three  P.  M.  | 

3 :00  P.  M. — Announcement. 

3:00]/liP.  M. — Orchestra.  1 

i 

i 
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3 :01  Y>  P.  M. — Announcement. 

3 :02  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3 :03  P.  M. — Announcement. 

3 :04  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3 :08  P.  M. — Announcement — Sozein. 

3 :10  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3:14  P.M. — Announcement — Stock  and  Bond  Investment. 
4:17  P.  M. — Song*  America. 

3 :21  P.  M. — Announcement. 

908  3 :22  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3 :25  P.  M. — Announcement — Mrs.  Patterson. 

3:26  P.M. — Mrs.  Laura  M.  Patterson — reading  from 

Helen  Keller’s  Book  “Store  of  My  Life” 

4 :00  P.  M. — Announcement. 

4 :01  P.  M. — Song. 

4 :08  P.  M. — Announcement. 

4 :09  P.  M.— Song. 

4:15  P.M. — Announcement — Junior  Federation  Program. 
4:17  P.  M. — Song  America. 

4:18  P.M. — Announcement — reading  of  letters, — Fairy 

Store  bv  Mildred  Melodius  of  Chicago  Xor- 
mal  School  Children's  program. 

5 :00  P.  M. — Announcement. 

5:02  P.M. — Speech — Harry  Witte,  of  Retail  Clerk’s  As¬ 
sociation. 

5:14  P.  M. — Saxophone  number. 

5:20  P.  M. — Announcement — Sozein. 

5 :22  P.  M. — Organ. 

5:30P.  M. — Announcement — Ovaltine,  American  Federa¬ 
tion  Bulletin  Board — Market  Reports. 

5:45  P.  M. — Announcement — Weather  report. 

5 :47  P.  M — Song. 

5:52  P.M. — Announcement — Stock  and  Bond  Investment. 
5 :56  P.  M. — Song. 

6 :03  P.  M. — Announcement. 

6 :05  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

6 :13  P.  M. — Announcement. 

6 :14  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

6:18P.  M. — Announcement — Oliver  Sallinger  &  Co.  Real 

estate. 

6 :21  P.  M. — Song. 

6:30P.  M. — Announcement — Facelite  Glare  Shield — Auto 
6 :31  P.  M. — Organ. 
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909  6 :40  P.  M. — Announcement — German  IBand. 

6 :47  P.  M. — Announcement — IodogrinL 
6 :47  P.  M. — Announcement  —  Charles  Curtis  —  Radio 

Equipment. 

6 :49  P.  M. — Piano  number.  j 

6 :55  P.  M. — Announcement. 

6 :56  P.  M.Ukelele.  j 

7 :00  P.  M. — Announcement — Health  Talk. 

7 :01  P.  M. — Dr.  C.  L.  Clark — Health  Talk,  j 
7 :14  P.  M. — Announcement. 


7 :15  P.  M. — Songs. 

7 :20  P.  M. — Announcement — H.  J.  Marlow  &  Co.,  real  es- 

state  in  Mississippi  Selicon. 


7 :22  P.  M. — Music. 

7 :29  P.  M. — Announcement — Berryman  Oil  Heater  Co. 
7 :30  P.  M. — Song.  ! 

7 :40  P.  M. — Announcement. 

7 :41  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

7 :45  P.  M. — Announcement. 

7 :46  P.  M. — Orchestra.  j 

7 :47  P.  M. — Announcement. 

7 :48  P.  M. — Ukelele. 


Signed  off  at  eight  P.  M. 

910  Wednesday,  February  13,  1929 j 

j 

Transcript  of  Program  Broadcast  by  Wj  C.  F.  L. 


12:  Noon:  Announcer:  This  is  W.  C.  F.  L.|  the  Voice  of 
Labor  and  the  Farmer.  Roy  Farr  at  the  Bartpn  Organ  will 
play  “Sweethearts  on  Parade7’  for  Elizabeth!  Rose  at  7524 
Phillips  Avenue. 

A  great  many  people  have  written  in  to  us  asking  how 
they  can  make  a  sound  and  profitable  stock  land  bond  in¬ 
vestment  and  we  have  at  all  times  urged  the  pur- 
911  &  912  chase  of  securities  providing  the^  were  made 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fhe  Company 
back  of  the  securities.  Sound  investment  means  independ¬ 
ence  today  and  in  your  old  age  too.  It  is  not  Just  luck  that 
some  people  make  money  and  others  do  not.  The  difference 
between  a  good  investment  and  a  poor  one  is  the  company 
behind  the  offering.  Those  fortunate  investors  who  have 
made  fortunes  out  of  stocks  and  bonds  are  |  setting  good 
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examples.  Follow  their  lead  and  join  their  ranks.  Make 
your  savings  and  spare  cash  work  for  you.  Buy  stock  but 
buv  good  stock.  Know  what  you  are  doing,  and  know  the 
facts. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely  sound  investment, 
that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements.  This 
investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever  since 
the  Company  has  been  in  business.  This  is  a  well  known 
concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business.  Big  money 
investors  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  now  those  people  who  have  small  as  well  as  large  funds 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  into  the  Company. 

Here  are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  require¬ 
ments.  Common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever 
since  the  original  incorporation  of  the  company.  The  first 
dividend  payment  for  this  year  amounted  to  15%  clear 
profit,  and  from  the  earnings  standpoint  this  is  a  certified 
and  recommended  opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  this  and 
learn  full  details  bv  writing  station  IV.  C.  F.  L.  for  the  com- 
plete  facts  concerning  the  investment.  The  stock  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  absolutely  safe  and  unqualifiedly  guaranteed 
against  loss.  The  special  insurance  feature  sponsored  by 
a  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  insurance  company.  A 
limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  immediate  invest¬ 
ment,  and  if  you  have  available  funds,  large  or  small,  it 
makes  no  difference,  just  write  for  the  facts.  Learn  about 
the  company,  its  business  locations  and  the  earning  power 
for  the  last  several  vears.  Remembers  this  will  bear  the 
closest  investigation.  Just  address  a  postal  card  or  letter 
to  radio  station  W.  C.  F.  L.  at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  Send  vour  name  and  address  and  ask  for  con- 
fidential  information  about  the  unusual  investment  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  offered  you.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate 
you,  but  it  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts,  or  if  you  care  to, 
you  may  phone — our  telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182. 

3:08  P.  M. :  Announcement:  I  want  to  tell  vou  of  a 
913  product  called  “Sozein.”  The  makers  of  Sozein  are 
meeting  with  great  success  in  the  introduction  to  the 
homes.  Sozein  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  comments  are  received  dailv  from 
those  who  have  found  great  relief  from  colds  in  the  head 
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and  chest,  whooping  cough,  sore  throats,  croup  and  similar 
ailments  from  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stroup  of  1519  East  86th  Street,  Chicago  says 
“It  is  a  quick  worker.  One  application  and  pay  head  was 
very  clear  and  I  was  able  to  breathe  normally i” 

Charles  Glass,  of  280  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
writes,  “Terrible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday  dold  all  gone. 
I  am  sold.  Sozein  for  mine.” 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neighborhood  by  the 
Sozein  girl,  give  her  a  few  minutes  of  your  tipae,  and  learn 
from  her  the  importance  and  necessity  of  having 
914  Sozein  in  your  medicine  cabinet. 

In  case  you  want  Sozein  immediately,  and  the 
Sozein  girl  has  not  as  yet  been  to  your  home,  go  to  your 
nearest  druggist,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  supply  you,  do  not 
accept  a  substitute,  as  Sozein  is  sold  with  a  positive  money 
back  guaranty  if  not  satisfactory  when  used  according  to 
directions.  But  write  to  Sozein  care  of  W.l  C.  F.  L.  at 
Chicago,  and  a  jar  will  be  sent  to  you  at  the  i  introductory 
price  of  fifty  cents.  The  demand  is  so  great  at  present  that 
all  druggists  have  not  as  yet  been  supplied.  So  be  sure  to 
include  the  name  of  the  druggist  if  you  fail  to  get  Sozein 
when  you  write  to  this  station. 

We  will  listen  now  to  ‘ 6  Smiling  Skies.  ’  ’ 

3:10  P.  M. :  Music,  “Smiling  Skies.”  I 
3:14  P.  M. :  Announcement:  A  great  many!  people  have 
written  to  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound  and  profitable 
stock  and  bond  investments. 

You  know  that  we  have  at  all  times  urgew  |the  purchase 
of  securities  if  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Company  back  of  the  securities. 

Sound  investment  means  independence  today  and  in  your 
old  age,  too.  It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make 
money  and  others  don’t.  The  difference  between  a  good 
investment,  and  a  poor  one  is  the  Company  behind  the  offer¬ 
ing.  Those  fortunate  investors  who  have  made  fortunes 
out  of  stock  have  set  a  good  example.  Follow  their  leader¬ 
ship  and  join  their  ranks.  Let  your  savings  ahd  spare  cash 
work  for  you.  Buy  stocks  but  buy  good  stocks.  Know 
what  you  are  doing,  learn  the  facts. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely  sound  in¬ 
vestment  that  has  stood  the  acid  tests  of  all  Requirements. 

i 

j 

i 


l 
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This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever 
since  the  issuing  company  has  been  in  business.  It  is  a  well 
knowui  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business  and 
big  money  investors  already  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  now  those  people  who  have  small  as  well  as 
large  funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  from  the  Company, 
too.  And  here  are  the  facts. 

The  preferred  stock  of  this  Company  is  earning  four 
times  the  regular  dividend  requirements.  The  common 
stock  has  been  earning  dividends  ever  since  the  original  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  company.  The  first  dividend  payment 
of  this  year  amounts  to  15  per  cent  clear  profit.  From  the 
earning  standpoint  this  is  a  certified  and  recommended  op¬ 
portunity,  so  take  advantage  of  it.  Learn  full  de- 
915-934  tails  bv  writing  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  for  the 
complete  facts  concerning  the  investment.  The 
stock  I  am  talking  about  is*  absolutely  safe  and  unquali¬ 
fiedly  guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  special  insurance  feature 
sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  in¬ 
surance  Company. 

A  limited  number  of  shares  are  offered  for  immediate 
investment,  and  therefore,  if  you  have  available  funds,  large 
or  small,  it  makes  no  difference,  write  for  the  facts.  Learn 
about  the  Company,  its  business,  earnings,  location,  for  the 
last  several  years,  and  remember  this  investment  will  stand 
the  closest  investigation.  Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a 
letter  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
send  your  name  and  address  and  ask  for  confidential  in¬ 
formation  about  this  unusual  investment  opportunity  now 
offered  to  you.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate  you,  but  it 
will  bring  the  unbiased  facts,  to  you.  Act  at  once,  mail 
your  letter  or  card  or  you  may  telephone  us,  the  telephone 
number  is  Harrison  1182.  Call  us  up  and  leave  your  name 
and  address  and  you  will  get  the  desired  information.  Har¬ 
rison  1182. 

You  are  listening  to  the  matinee  dance  program  from 
W.  C.  F.  L.,  Chicago,  and  the  orchestra  will  play  next 
“Please  Let  Me  Dream  in  your  Arms.” 

3:17  P.  M. :  Music. 

935-938  5:14  P.  M. :  (Saxaphone  number.) 

5:20  P.  M.:  Announcer:  T  have  an  announcement 
to  make  to  !  our  listeners  regarding  Sozein,  spelled 
“S-o-z-e-i-n.”  The  makers  of  Sozein  are  meeting  with 
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great  success  in  its  introduction  to  the  homes, |  and  Sozein 
is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  comments  are  received  daily  from  those  who  have 
found  great  relief  from  colds  in  the  head  and  chest,  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  sore  throats,  coughs  and  similar  ailments 
through  the  use  of  it.  | 

Mr.  Joseph  Stubbs,  1519  E.  86th  Street,  Chicago,  says, 
it  sure  is  a  quick  worker.  One  application  and  my  head 
was  very  clear  and  I  was  able  to  breathe  normally. 

Mr.  Charles  Grass,  of  280  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 
says  44  Terrible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday  cold  all  gone.  I 
am  sold,  Sozein  for  mine.”  j 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neigli£-5pod  by  the 
Sozein  girl.  Give  her  a  few  minutes  of  youij  time,  and 
learn  from  her  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  having 
Sozein  in  your  medicine  chest  or  cabinet.  In  case  you  want 
Sozein  immediately  and  the  Sozein  girl  has  not  as  yet  been 
to  your  home,  go  to  your  neighborhood  druggist  and  if  he 
is  not  able  to  supply  with,  do  not  accept  a  substitute  as 
Sozein  is  sold  with  a  positive  money  back  guaranty  and  if 
not  satisfactory  when  used  according  to  directions.  But 
wzrte  to  Sozein  care  of  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  at  Chicago  and 
a  jar  will  be  sent  to  you  at  the  introductory  price  of  fifty 
cents.  j 

The  demand  is  so  great  at  present  that  all  driiggists  are 
not  as  yet  supplied.  So  be  sure  to  include  the  name  of  the 
druggist  where  you  failed  to  get  Sozein  when  you  write  to 
this  station. 


We  will  continue  our  program  now  with  a  popular  num¬ 
ber  played  on  the  Barton  Organ  by  Bov  Farr.  What  was 
that,  Boy?  j 

5 :22  P.  M. :  Organ  number.  j 

939  5:47  P.  M. :  (Song  number.)  j 

5 :52  P.  M. :  Announcer :  A  great  many  people  have 
written  to  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound  alnd  profit¬ 
able  stock  and  bond  investments.  j 

We  have  at  all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  securities 


provided  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  company  back  of  the  security.  Souhd  invest¬ 


ment  means  independence  today  and  in  your  old  age  too. 


You  know  it  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make  money 
and  others  do  not.  The  difference  between  a  good  invest- 
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ment  and  a  poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the  offering. 
Those  fortunate  investors  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of 
stock  have  set  a  good  example.  Follow  their  leads  and 
join  their  ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  spare  cash  work 
for  you.  Buy  stock,  but  buy  good  stock. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely  sound  investment 
that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements. 
940-942  This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  divi¬ 
dends  ever  since  the  issuing  Company  has  been  in 

business. 

This  is  a  well  known  concern  engaged  in  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  business,  and  big  money  investors  already  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Now  those  people 
who  have  small  as  well  as  large  funds  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  into  the  Company. 

Here  are  the  facts,  the  preferred  stock  of  this  company 
is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  requirements. 
Common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since 
the  original  incorporation  of  the  company.  The  first  divi¬ 
dend  payments  for  this  year  amounted  to  15  per  cent  clear 
profit.  From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is  a  certified  and 
recommended  opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  it.  Get 
full  details  by  writing  to  W.  C.  F.  L.  for  the  complete  facts 
about  the  investment. 

The  stock  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  safe  and  un¬ 
qualifiedly  guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  special  insurance 
feature  sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well 
known  insurance  company. 

A  limited  number  of  shares  are  offered  for  immediate 
investment,  for  if  you  have  available  funds,  large  or  small, 
write  for  the  facts.  Learn  about  the  Company,  its  busi¬ 
ness,  location,  its  earnings  for  the  last  several  years.  Re¬ 
member  this  investment  will  bear  the  closest  investigation. 
"Write  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  to  Radio  Station  W.  C.  F.  L ., 
the  Voice  of  Labor  and  the  Farmer,  at  623  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  ask 
for  confidential  information  about  the  unusual  investment 
opportunity  now  offered.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate 
you  but  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts.  Act  at  once.  Mail 
us  a  card  or  a  letter,  or  you  may  telephone  this  station. 
The  telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182.  Harrison  1182. 
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Give  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  see! that  vou  get 

*  i  *  o 

the  desired  information. 

Black  and  Greenwood  who  are  next  to  entertain  you  sing 

‘ 4 Sweet  Suzanne’ ’  and  ‘ ‘ My - .”  I 

5:56  P.  M.:  (Song  number.) 

943  Announcer:  What’s  it  going  to  be  now f  That’s 
just  fine. 

(German  Band.) 

6:47  P.  M. :  Announcer:  That  was  Professor  Spretzel 
with  his — I  almost  said  Royal  Canadians,  but  anyhow  with 
his  little  German  Band  from  W.  C.  F.  L.,  Chicago. 

The  Economical  Drug  Stores  in  Chicago  are  urging  every 
asthma  sufferer  to  secure  the  facts  concerning  jlodigrin,  the 
new  products  they  are  distributing  for  the  relief  of  asthma. 
They  have  also  been  doing  this  for  the  past  t\yo  weeks  for 
hundreds  of  chronic  sufferers  of  asthma  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  found  nothing  to  help  them  by  securing  complete 
relief  from  the  use  of  this  remarkable  product.  For  fur¬ 
ther  convenience  in  obtaining  Iodogrin,  spelled  I-o-d-o- 
g-r-i-n  it  has  been  in  every  Economical  drug  store  and  all 
the  other  large  chain  drug  stores  in  Chicago  and  adjacent 
cities.  Any  one  interested  in  securing  relief  from  asthma 
can  secure  information  concerning  Iodogrin  at  any  Eco¬ 
nomical  Drug  Store  or  at  any  other  chain  drhg  store.  A 
free  descriptive  booklet  on  Iodogrin  will  be  nfailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  inquiry,  addressed  to  Station  W.j  C.  F.  L.,  at 
Chicago. 

944  7 :00  P.  M. :  Announcer :  That  was  Bob  Bennett 
from  W.  C.  F.  L.,  the  Voice  of  Latjor  and  the 

Farmer,  Chicago. 

And  now  we  will  listen  to  Dr.  C.  L.  Clark,  Mio  delivers 
a  very  interesting  health  talk  from  this  station!  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  at  7 :00  o  ’clock. 

7 :01  P.  M. :  Dr.  Clark.  j 

Dr.  Clark:  How  is  everybody  tonight  I  Fine  j  and  dandy! 
Why  shouldn’t  we  be?  Yes,  I  heard  you.  Bast  week  I 
told  you  that  there  had  been  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill 
to  legalize  the  establishment  of  a  school  to  teacli  and  gradu¬ 
ate  Sanitological  physicians  who  could  practise  Sanitologi- 
cal  methods,  and  that  this  bill  is  known  as  Bill  135.  It  is 
perfectly  useless  for  me  to  ask  you  to  get  help! to  pass  the 
bill  for  Sanitology,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it. 


i 

I 
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You  can’t  suppress  established  custome  or  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  things  unless  you  have  something  better.  The  stage 
coach  was  supplanted  by  the  steam  engine  because  it  was 
better,  although  the  stage  coach  driver  stopped  and  wrecked 
the  first  engine  that  was  going  at  the  breakneck  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  messenger  boy  has  been  replaced  by  the  telephone. 
The  old  horse  and  buggy  has  passed  out  before  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  Wireless  is  gradually  replacing  the  cable  and  tele¬ 
graph.  The  flying  machine  is  replacing  the  steam  engine 
and  the  railroads,  and  all  of  these  things  come  about 
through  merit  and  accomplishment;  they  come  about  be¬ 
cause  the  old  order  has  been  outgrown  by  something  that 
has  been  proven  better.  Understand  I  say  “proven  bet¬ 
ter.”  Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  reason  to  show 
you  that  there  is  something  better  than  the  present  medical 
treatment  of  disease;  in  all  our  medical  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  schools,  and  if  I  do  that,  you  can  go  to  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senators  of  your  District,  and  you  can 
say,  give  us,  the  people  of  this  state,  the  right  to  have  Sani- 
tological  doctors  just  as  we  have  allopathic  doctors,  edec- 
t-ic  doctors,  homeopathic  doctors,  osteopaths,  chiropractors 
and  what  not. 

You  must  understand  what  I  am  saying  over  this  radio 
is  absolutelv  the  truth,  because  if  it  were  not  so  I 

w  7 

945  would  be  shut  off  the  air  instantlv. 

w 

A  writer  asked  in  the  morning’s  paper,  “Is  there 
a  permanent  cure  for  bronchial  asthma?”  The  medical 
space  writer  replied,  “Cure  is  possible,  but  not  easy.”  The 
asthma  generally  lies  along  neglected  chronic  bronchitis. 

On  top  of  this  in  many  cases  the  asthma  habit  is  well 
established.  Climate  cure  is  often  worth  while.  Specific 
treatment  of  the  underlying  bacterial  susceptibility  is  some¬ 
times  effective.  Now  this  is  the  difference  from  my  view¬ 
point. 

I  sav  that  asthma  is  alwavs  curable  if  there  is  no  heart 
trouble,  and  in  many  cases  where  there  is  heart  trouble  the 
asthma  can  be  cured  and  the  heart  so  greatly  benefited  that 
the  sufferer  can  live  in  comfort  for  many  years.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  the  path  of  asthma  generally  lies  along  neglected 
chronic  bronchitis  is  very  true,  but  what  causes  chronic 
bronchitis  ?  Why  don ’t  the  doctors  cure  chronic  bronchitis, 
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because  they  can’t  cure  common  colds.  The  same  thing 
that  causes  asthma,  and  the  same  thing  that  causes  all  dis¬ 
eases,  the  same  thing  that  will  cause  congestion  of  your 
gall  bladder,  the  same  thing  that  causes  diabetis,  the  same 
thing  that  causes  chronic  appendicitis,  so-called,  the  same 
thing  that  causes  stomach  trouble,  the  same  thing  that 
causes  pleuritis,  gastritis,  or  any  other  otitis  that  you  may 
name,  and  that  you  are  pleased  to  name,  and  j  that  thing  is 
the  acid  toxic  poisoning  of  the  body  from  bad  habits  of 
living.  As  to  the  climate  cure  being  often  wjortli  while,  I 
will  say  that  it  is  often  and  always  worthless,  because  if 
you  eat  white  bread,  lots  of  sugar,  mix  your  istarches  and 
proteins,  eat  acid  fruits  and  starches  in  California,  Texas, 
Arizona,  Timbuctoo,  or  Chicago,  you  are  going  to  have 
asthma  if  that  is  where  your  breaking  down,  j 

One  man  whom  I  cured  of  asthma  when  hcj  came  to  the 
office,  stood  in  the  door  as  he  struggled  for  breath,  and  said, 
‘ 4  Doctor,  if  your  treatment  suggests  going  to  another  cli¬ 
mate,  I  will  go  right  out  now.  I  have  been  to  everv  state 
in  the  Union.”  j 

A  young  woman  who  had  had  asthma  for  thirty  years, 
and  whose  father  had  spent  $50,000  sending  'her  all  over 
the  United  States,  told  me  that  the  last  doctor  that  had 
treated  her  before  she  came  to  me,  found  Florida  was  the 
only  state  she  hadn’t  tried.  She  said  when  the  doctor  told 
her  “you  better  go  to  Florida”  1  got  right  up  and  I  said 
“you  better  go  to  well — ”  and  I  walked  right  out  of  his 
office. 

Mr.  Carlson  was  sent  from  Chicago  to  Arizojna  by  a  doc¬ 
tor  to  cure  his  asthma,  and  he  nearly  choked  to  death  down 
there.  Took  the  first  train  back  and  landed  ill  our  health 
school,  and  now  he  has  been  a  well  man  for  ai  year  and  a 
half,  going  about  his  vocation  because  we  taught  him  not 
only  to  get  the  poisons  out  of  his  body,  which  caused 
946  the  asthma,  but  we  taught  him  how  to  live  so  he  can 
keep  well  since. 

There  is  never  underlying  bacterial  susceptibility  which 
causes  asthma.  If  vour  tonsils  are  inflamed  it  |is  caused  bv 
the  acid-toxic  condition  of  your  body.  If  yoijir  teeth  are 
pussy,  giving  you  trouble,  it  is  caused  by  the  dirt  in  your 
blood  and  flesh  due  to  the  acid-toxic  condition  of  your  body, 
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and  that  is  brought  about  through  your  bad  habits  of  living. 

If  your  appendix  is  inflamed  and  in  most  cases  it  isn’t,  or 
if  your  gall  bladder  is  supposed  to  be  giving  you  trouble 
because  you  have  some  kind  of  a  bclliache,  it  is  due  to  the 
fundamental  causes  of  all  disease,  acidosis  and  toxicosis. 

The  reason  that  I  speak  the  truth  about  asthma  and 
other  diseases  from  this  station,  it  is  because  Mr.  Lun- 
quist,  Business  Manager  of  this  Station,  brought  his  wife 
in  to  me  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  choking  from  asthma 
and  overly  fat,  so  bad  that  we  had  to  carry  her  upstairs  to 
her  room;  after  a  sojourn  at  the  Health  School  she  was 
cured  of  her  asthma,  and  we  taught  her  to  live  so  that  she 
has  been  cured  of  her  asthma,  and  she  learned  while  she 
was  here  to  take  care  of  her  body,  so  that  if  she  takes  a 
little  cold  from  overwork  or  overdoing,  she  knows  what  to 
do  and  doesn’t  even  have  to  call  me  up.  But  you  can  call 
her  up  if  you  want  to  do  so  and  ask  her  whether  she  was 
cured  of  asthma  or  not,  and  I  think  she  will  tell  you,  be¬ 
cause  she  hates  me  just  like  a  little  six  year  old  kid  hates 
ice  cream. 

Now  in  room  number  three  at  the  Health  School  I  have 
a  man  by  the  name  of  H.  W.  Moore,  of  Chicago,  who  has 
had  asthma  for  nine  years.  During  that  time  he  had  four 
different  doctors,  and  spent  fourteen  months  and  nine  days 
in  the  County  Hospital  where  he  had  very  many  different 
doctors,  because  the  internes  were  changed  every  three 
months  and  there  were  many  of  them. 

At  the  hospital  he  got  adrenalin  every  night  at  six  o’clock 
and  he  got  meat  so  tough  that  he  couldn’t  cut  it,  he  couldn’t 
chew  it,  and  potatoes,  bread  and  butter  and  milk  with  it. 
That  is  all  they  know  about  diet  at  the  County  Hospital. 
He  came  out  of  there  under  the  influence  of  adrenalin  and 
felt  very  good  for  three  weeks,  and  as  he  described  it,  when 
the  dope  wore  off  he  went  all  to  pieces.  Then  he  went  back 
to  the  Cook  County  Hospital  for  three  weeks  and  came  here 
from  there.  During  his  struggle  for  health  he  at  one  time 
took  chiropractic  treatments  for  a  year.  He  has  been  here 
four  weeks  now  last  Friday.  Adrenalin  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  When  he  gets  a  little  attack  of  asthma  he  smokes 
some  powder  and  relieves  himself,  but  he  sleeps  most  of 
the  night  through,  and  we  are  getting  clumps  of  mucuous 
out  of  him  and  this  poison  is  thrown  out  of  the  bowels,  and 
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the  blood  lias  a  chance  to  cleanse  itself  and  t<}ke  the  poisons 
out  of  his  body  down  to  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and 
947  is  progressing*  better  each  day,  and  in  the  next  month 
or  two  we  are  going*  to  turn  him  out  a | well  man,  and 
he  will  know  how  to  keep  well.  We  have  accomplished 
more  here  in  four  weeks  than  has  been  accomplished  by  all 
other  methods  of  treatment  in  nine  years,  so  Sanitology, 
the  Science  of  Health  is  better,  is  an  improvement  over  all 
other  methods  of  treatment,  just  as  the  steam  engine  was 
an  improvement  over  all  varieties  of  locomotion  years  ago. 

Reverend  Oleeta,  a  clergyman  of  Indiana  j Harbor,  Indi¬ 
ana,  brought  his  little  boy  here  several  months  ago  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  health,  the  boy  now  is  completely  re¬ 
stored.  During  the  time  the  father  brought  t}ie  little  fellow 
here,  he  had  a  chance  to  see  various  cases  which  we  had 
here  and  what  has  been  accomplished.  Som^3  friend  of  his 
by  the  name  of  Sam  Packin,  away  down  ;in  Shamrock, 
Texas,  had  asthma  very  badly,  and  had  had  it  for  17  or  18 
years.  Reverend  Oleeta  went  down  to  Texas  and  brought 
this  man  up  here  and  they  arrived  here  last  Thursday  night. 
Last  night  he  only  woke  up  twice  and  coughed,  and  he  says 
he  has  had  the  most  rest  during  the  last  two  nights  than 


he  has  had  in  three  or  four  years.  He  usedito  take  an  in¬ 
jection  of  adrenalin  every  other  night,  one  every  night  and 
sometimes  two,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  leaning 
forward,  gasping  for  breath  all  night  long. 

He  said  he  would  get  so  tired  he  did  not  know  what  he 
would  do  for  rest.  He  could  not  lie  down  and  sleep.  He 
has  taken  adrenalin  for  three  years  and  every  treatment 
that  he  has  seen  advertised  for  the  last  17  or  18  years  and 
Mr.  Moore  said  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Packin  took  one  trip 
to  Germany,  where  two  celebrated  doctors  treated  him  and 
he  stayed  there  twelve  weeks  and  came  away  without  any 
particular  improvement. 

Besides  his  asthma  this  man  has  a  very  bad  mitral  leak, 
that  is  one  of  the  valves  in  his  heart  do  not  close  and  it  is  a 
very  bad  complication.  However,  when  I  listened  to  his 
heart  this  morning  it  was  very  greatly  improved  over  what 
it  was  when  he  came  in.  Which  again  shows  that  no  matter 
what  may  be  your  trouble  get  the  poisons  out  of  your  body 
and  the  functions  of  every  cell  and  every  organ  in  the  body 
will  be  improved,  and  his  heart  is  improving  because  the 
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nervous  ganglia  up  and  down  Hie  spine  that  govern  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  of  the  body  are  improved  in  their  functions 
through  being  nourished  with  cleaner  blood.  Now  that, 
folks,  is  why  I  ask  you  to  talk  to  your  Representatives,  why 
I  ask  you  to  talk  to  your  Senators,  and  have  them  vote  to 
legalize  the  teaching  of  Sanitology,  the  Science  of  Health, 
so  we  may  have  in  our  State  at  least  Sanitological  physi¬ 
cians  who  know  what  causes  disease  and  know  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause,  and  can  cure  without  any  guesswork 
948  about  it.  Go  to  your  polling  place,  and  find  out  who 
is  your  Representative  and  then  say  to  him  that  you 
are  in  his  district  and  you  would  like  him  to  support  the 
Bill  for  Sanitology,  and  he  will  do  it.  Don’t  say  just  “Yes, 
yes,  doctor,  I  will,”  but  act.  You  have  got  to  do  something. 

We  cure  disease  down  at  the  Health  School  bv  Sanitol- 

w 

ogical  methods,  because  we  know  how  to  teach  people  how 
to  clean  their  bodies  and  tell  them  how  to  keep  clean,  after 
the  cleansing  process  has  been  carried  out.  It  matters  not 
what  you  have  been  suffering  with  in  the  way  of  ill  health, 
there  is  only  one  wav  to  cure  it  and  that  is  to  free  vour 
body  from  the  poison  that  is  accumulating  by  your  bad 
habits  of  living,  clean  out  the  manure  piles  in  your  bodies, 
flush  out  the  stagnant  pools  in  which  germs  may  thrive,  and 
you  will  be  rid  of  your  trouble,  no  matter  —  they  are. 

We  are  now  selling  the  fourth  edition  of  my  book,  entitled 
“How  to  Live  and  Eat  for  Health,”  which  is  the  greatest 
book  on  diet  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  is  the  onlv  book 
which  tells  you  what  foods  are  fit  to  eat,  and  the  combina¬ 
tions  in  which  they  should  be  eaten,  and  how  to  eat  them 
to  keep  you  well.  This  book  in  the  new  and  enlarged  fourtli 
edition  has  two  important  chapters  added  and  costs  only 
$2.50.  If  you  will  send  in  your  name  we  will  mail  you  some 
valuable  information  free  of  charge.  2637  Prairie  Avenue, 
the  greatest  clinic  in  the  world  meets  there  every  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  and  at  10  o’clock  Oriental  Hall,  the  north  east 
corner  of  State  and  Randolph  Street.  You  and  your  friends 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  No  admission  charge. 
Every  evening  at  the  clinic  we  have  music  from  artists 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Carl  Craven  of  the  Craven  studios  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  concert  tenors  and  teachers  of  voice 
culture. 
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If  you  are  ill  come  down  to  the  Health  School,  2637 
Prairie  Avenue,  and  some  of  us  will  sit  down  with  you  and 

7  i 

tell  you  just  what  you  have  done  to  yourself  that  makes  you 
ill  and  what  you  have  got  to  do  to  get  well.  jWe  will  do  this 
without  any  charge  whatever.  We  will  show  you  how  to 
cure  Bright’s  disease,  rheumatism,  digestive  troubles,  so- 
called  gall  bladder  infection,  and  so  on.  When  we  have 
explained  to  you  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  we  will  go 
on  with  treatment  or  not  as  you  desire  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever  for  much  valuable  information. 

How  is  everybody  tonight?  Fine  and  I  dandy.  Why 
shouldn ’t we  be  ?  Goodnight. 

7:14:  Announcer:  You  have  been  listening  to  Dr.  C.  L. 
Clark,  from  W.  C.  F.  L.,  the  Voicq  of  Labor  and 
949-955  the  Farmer,  Chicago.  Dr.  Clark  speaks  from  this 
station  everv  Wednesdav  evening  ht  7:00  o’clock 
Central  Standard  time. 

Eesuming  our  musical  program,  Chester  Gary,  will  sing 
‘ 4 Until”  by  Wilfred  Sanderson  and  the  ‘ 4 Blind  Promise” 
bv  Clark. 

956  12  .*07  P.  M. :  Announcer :  A  great  j  many  people 

have  written  to  us  asking  how  they  chn  make  sound 
and  profitable  stock  and  bond  investments.  ; 

At  all  times  we  have  urged  the  purchase  of  securities 
providing  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  comoanv  back  of  the  securitv.  Sound  invest- 
ment  means  independence  today  and  in  your  old  age,  too. 
It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make  money  and  others 
don’t.  The  difference  between  a  good  investment  and  a 
poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the  offering.  Those  for¬ 
tunate  investors  who  have  made  fortunes  out! of  stock  have 
set  a  good  example.  Follow  their  lead  and  join  their  ranks. 
Make  your  savings  and  spare  cash  work  fqr  you.  Buy 
stock,  but  buy  good  stock.  Know  what  you  are  doing  and 
learn  the  facts.  I 

Let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutelv  sound  investment  that 
has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements,  j  This  invest¬ 
ment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever  since  the 
issuing  Company  has  been  in  business.  Tljis  is  a  well 
known  concern,  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business.  Big 
money  investors  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
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portunity  now,  and  those  who  have  small  as  well  as  large 
funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  into  the  company. 

Here  are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  require¬ 
ments.  Common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever 
since  the  original  incorporation  of  the  Company.  The  first 
dividend  payment  of  this  year  amounted  to  15%  clear 
profit.  From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is  a  certified  and 
recommended  opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  it.  Learn 
full  details  by  writing  to  Station  AY.  C.  F.  L.,  for  complete 
facts  concerning  the  investment.  The  stock  T  am  talking 
about  is  absolutely  safe  and  unqualifiedly  guaranteed 
against  loss  by  a  special  insurance  feature  sponsored  by  a 
leading  Chicago  Bank  and  a  well  known  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  immediate 
investment:  Therefore,  if  vou  have  available  funds,  large 
or  small,  it  makes  no  difference,  write  for  the  facts,  learn 
about  the  company,  its  business,  location  and  earnings  for 
the  last  several  years.  Remember,  this  investment  will 
stand  the  closest  investigation.  Drop  a  postal  card  or  letter 
to  Station  AAL  C.  F.  L.,  the  A^oice  of  Farmer  and 
957-961  Labor  at  623  South  AYabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Send  vour  name  and  address  and  ask  for  confi- 
dential  information  about  the  unusual  investment  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  offered  to  you.  This  inquiry  will  not  obligate 
you  but  it  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts.  Act  at  once,  mail 
vour  card  immediatelv  as  the  offering  mav  be  bought,  out 
almost  any  day.  A^our  prompt  response  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  you  care  to  telephone,  the  telephone  number  of 
the  station  is  Harrison  1182. 
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Thursday,  February  14,  1929,  Three  P.  Al. 


3:00  P.  AI.:  Announcer:  This  is  W.  C.  F.  L.,  the  Aroice  of* 
Labor  and  the  Farmer,  broadcasting  our  regular  Dance 
Matinee  program  from  our  Brunswick  Recording  Studios 
at  Chicago.  The  first  number  played  will  be  4 1  True  Blue.1’ 

3:01  P.  AL:  Orchestra  number. 

3:03  P.  AL:  Announcer:  That  was  “True  Blue.” 

3 :06  P.  Al. :  Orchestra  X umber. 

3 :09  P.  Al. :  Announcer :  And  now  we  will  hear  another 
number,  called  “You  wouldn’t  fool  me,  would  you?” 
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3:11  P.  M. :  Announcer:  I  have  an  announcement  to  make 
to  our  listeners  again  about  Sozein,  which  is  spelled  S-o- 
z-c-i-n.  The  makers  of  Sozein  are  meeting  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  its  introduction  to  the  homes.  Sozein:  is  well  known 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  com¬ 
ments  are  received  daily  from  those  who  have  found  great 
relief  from  colds  in  the  head  and  chest,  whooping  cough, 
sore  throat,  coughs,  croup  and  similar  ailments  through 
the  use  of  Sozein. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stubbs,  1519  East  86th  Street,  Chicago,  says: 
“It  sure  is  a  quick  worker.  One  application  and  my  head 
was  verv  clear  and  I  was  able  to  breathe  normally.” 

Mr.  Charles  Grass,  80  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  says:  “Ter¬ 
rible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday,  cold  all  gorie,  I  am  sold. 
Sozein  for  mine.” 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neighborhood  by  the 
Sozein  girl.  Give  her  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  and  learn 
from  her  the  importance  and  necessity  of  having  Sozein 
in  your  medicine  cabinet.  In  case  you  want  Sozein  im- 
mediatelv,  and  the  Sozein  girl  has  not  as  vet  been  to  vour 
home,  go  to  your  neighborhood  druggist  and  if  —  cannot 
supply  you,  do  not  accept  a  substitute,  as  Sozein  is  sold  with 
a  positive  money  back  guaranty  if  not  satisfactory  when 
used  according  to  directions,  but  write  to  Sozein  in  care 
of  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  Chicago  and  a  jar  willjbe  sent  to  you 
at  the  introductory  price  of  fifty  cents.  The  demand  is 
so  great  at  present  that  all  druggists  have  not  as  yet  been 
supplied.  Be  sure  and  include  the  name  of  your  drug¬ 
gist  where  vou  have  failed  to  get  Sozein  when  vou  write 
to  this  station,  and  now,  button  up  your  ovjercoats. 


3 :11  P.  M. :  Orchestra. 


3:15  P.  M. :  Announcer:  A  great  many  people  have 
963  written  to  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound  and 
profitable  investment  in  stocks  and'  bonds.  You 
know  we  have  at  all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  securities, 
providing  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Company  back  of  the  security,  j 

Sound  investment  means  independence  today  and  in  your 
old  age,  too.  You  know  it  is  not  just  luck  th^t  some  people 
make  money  and  others  don’t.  The  difference  between  a 
good  investment  and  a  poor  one  is  the  Company  behind 
the  offering. 
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Those  fortunate  investors  who  have  made  fortunes  out 
of  stock  have  set  a  good  example.  So  follow  their  lead 
and  join  their  ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  sjiare  cash 
work  for  vou.  Buv  stock,  but  be  sure  to  buy  good  stock. 

And  now  let  me  tell  vou  about  an  absolutely  sound  in- 

•j  * 

vestment  that  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements. 
This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever 
since  the  issuing  company  has  been  in  business.  It  is  a 
well  known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business. 
And  big  moneyed  investors  have  already  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  And  now  those  people  who  have  small 
as  well  as  large  funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  into 
the  company. 

And  here  are  the  facts :  The  preferred  stock  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  require¬ 
ments.  The  common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends 
ever y  since  the  original  incorporation  of  the  company.  The 
first  dividend  payment  for  this  year  amounted  to  fifteen 
per  cent  clear  profit.  From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is 
a  certified  and  recommended  opportunity,  so  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  You  mav  get  full  details  bv  writing  Station 
W.  C.  F.  L.  for  the  complete  facts  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment,  and  this  stock  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  safe 
and  guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  special  insurance  feature 
sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  in¬ 
surance  Company.  A  limited  number  of  shares  are  offered 
for  immediate  investment.  Therefore,  if  vou  have  avail- 
able  funds,  large  or  small  makes  no  difference,  write  or 
telephone  for  the  facts.  Learn  about  the  company,  its  busi¬ 
ness,  location  and  earnings  for  the  last  several  years.  Re¬ 
member,  this  investment  will  stand  the  closest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  to  Station  W.  C. 
F.  L.,  the  Voice  of  Labor  and  the  Farmer,  at  623  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  or  you  may  telephone  this  Sta¬ 
tion  if  you  wish,  the  telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182, 
Harrison  1182.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  ask  for 
confidential  information  about  the  unusual  investment  op¬ 
portunity  now  offered  to  you.  Your  inquiry  does  not  ob¬ 
ligate  you,  but  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts  to  you. 
964  Act  at  once,  write  or  call  immediately,  as  the  of¬ 
fering  mav  be  bought  out  almost  anv  dav  now.  Your 
prompt  response  is  your  opportunity.  The  telephone  num- 
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her  again  is  Harrison  11  f2,  and  may  I  suggest  that  you  call 
at  once. 

Continuing  our  matinee  dance  program,  Ajl  Hinkey  and 
the  boys  will  play  “I  want  to  be  bad.” 

3 :18  P.  M. :  Orchestra.  j 

3 :21  P.  M. :  Announcer :  Ovaltine,  O-v-a-l-t-i-n-e.  The  new 
Swiss  pick-up  drink  is  splendid  for  the  children,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  are  under  weight  and  nervous.  Gjive  it  to  them 
before  they  go  to  school.  It  will  build  them  up  into  sturdy 
youngsters  of  them,  and  put  pep  into  their!  school  work. 
Send  for  a  generous  free  sample  of  Ovaltine,  0-v-a-l-t-i-n-e, 
to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  and  a  three  day  supply  will  be  sent 
to  you  free. 

You  are  listening  to  the  matinee  dance  program  of  W.  C. 
F.  L.,  the  Voice  of  Labor  and  the  Farmer,  |Chicago,  and 
the  next  number,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  j  is  “  Follow 
Through.”  j 

3 :22  P.  M. :  Orchestra.  j 

3 :26  P.  M. :  Announcer :  W.  C.  F.  L.,  the  Voice  of  Labor 
and  the  Farmer,  broadcasting  from  the  Brunswick  Record¬ 
ing  Studio,  Chicago.  You  have  been  listening  to  our  mati¬ 
nee  dance  program,  and  next  we  present  Mrs.  Laura  A. 
Patterson,  friend  of  the  Shut-Ins,  who  continues  to  read 
“The  Story  of  My  Life”  by  Helen  Keller. 

3 :27 :  P.  M :  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Patterson :  Good  afternoon, 
friends.  I- will  continue  reading  about  Miss  Keller’s  entrv 
into  school,  and  I  think  this  is  very  interesting,  as  we  are 
all  interested  in  how  she  got  along  in  school] 

(Reading  from  Helen  Keller’s  Book.) 

3:52  P.  M. :  Announcer:  You  have  been  listening  to  Mrs. 
Laura  M.  Patterson,  the  friend  of  the  Shut-Ins  from  W. 
C.  F.  L.,  the  Voice  of  Labor  and  the  Famer,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Patterson  was  reading  the  “Storv  of  My  Life”  bv 
Helen  Keller.  j 

And  now  we  present  Miss  Violet  Von  Dedrich,  who  will 
continue  her  series  of  beauty  talks. 

3:53P.M.:  Miss  Von  Hedrick:  For  the  beitefit  of  those 
who  did  not  listen  last  week,  I  would  like  to  miention  that  I 
am  now  taking  up  the  care  of  the  skin,  the  cate  of  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  face  and  neck  in  this  series  of  talks,  j  Today  I  am 
going  to  diverse  just  a  little  and  explain  a  few  things  that 
seem  to  me  vitally  important  that  every  wpman  should 
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know  something  about  in  o:\ler  to  prevent  her  from 
965  making  serious  mistakes  in  taking  care  of  her  skin 
and  the  contour  of  her  neck  and  face. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  I  was  quoted  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  as  having  said  that  the  three  dead  give-aways  of  a 
woman’s  age  are  the  neck  and  chin,  waist  line  and  the 
hands.  These  are  the  three  points  that  showed  depletion 
the  quickest,  and  the  laity  always  attribute  depletion  to  age. 
Of  course  this  is  not  true.  Age  is  one  of  the  causes  for 
depletion  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  only  cause.  There 
are  many  causes, — worry,  grief,  dissipation,  work,  improper 
care,  are  also  some  of  the  causes,  but  the  woman  who  is 
desirous  of  keeping  her  youth  of  her  youthful  appearances 
as  long  as  she  can,  must  watch  these  three  points  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  if  she  does,  and  gives  them  proper  care  and 
attention,  she  will  be  able  to  keep  away  from  these  three 
horrors  or  menaces  to  her  vouth  and  beaut v. 

Now  many  of  us  do  not  realize  and  quite  a  number  of 
us  do,  and  the  attention  we  are  giving  our  faces  and  body 
but  we  are  unfortunate  in  this  fact,  that  we  are  misled  bv 
the  many  beautifully  written  alluring  advertisements  of 
this  or  that  aid,  which  if  we  could  believe  these  advertise¬ 
ments  would  mean  all  we  would  have  to  do  is  to  use  these 
aids,  and  presto,  all  our  worries  would  vanish. 

Now,  if  you  will  just  stop  to  think  how  impossible  it  is 
you  could  not  possibly  be  intrigued  into  trying* them.  De¬ 
pletion  is  usually  a  very  process,  and  the  wrecking  of  con¬ 
tour  and  lines  have  an  underlying  cause,  and  consequently 
the  re-building  of  any  depleted  part  must  necessarily  be  a 
slow  process,  and  if  this  process  demands  much  time,  care 
and  attention  as  will  of  course  the  scientific  and  proper 
methods  of  restoring  them. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  lind  the  general  public  turning 
to  mechanical  aid  for  the  restoration  of  vouth.  Mechanical 
aids  that  are  so  frequently  used  and  employed  as  beauty 
aids  have  never  rarelv  been  successful,  and  eertainlv  not 
when  applied  to  the  three  important  structural  points  to 
which  I  referred.  The  face,  the  neck,  the  waist  line  and 
the  hands.  Just  for  instance,  is  the  practice  for  not  so 
many  years  past  to  surgically  remove  large  quantities  of 
fat  around  the  abdomen  and  the  waist  line.  Now  this  op¬ 
eration  has  rarely  if  ever  proven  successful,  and  is  now 
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only  done  when  necessary  to  have  the  abdomen  operated 
on  for  some  other  cause.  This  operation  was  usually  too 
depleting  and  too  hazard  to  at-empt,  and  in!  a  very  high 
percentage  of  cases  the  crust  of  fat  repeatedly  returns.  We 
hear  so  many  tales  about  plastic  surgery  th^se  days  that 
we  do  not  know  just  what  to  believe,  but  unless  you  are  act¬ 
ing  under  the  advice  of  a  very  good  physician  in  whom  you 
have  implicit  confidence  it  is  my  advice  that  you  do  not 
resort  to  this  particular  aid  in  your  search  for  youth  and 
beauty. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  I  have  found  many  reasons 
why  the  neck  is  not  specially  adapted  to  surgery  to 
966  restoring  the  youthful  contour.  The  jskin  for  in¬ 
stance  is  too  loose  and  the  structures;  lying  under 
the  skin  are  not  subject  to  such  rapid  changes,. 

The  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  located  in 
the  neck,  takes  place  in  the  middle  life,  and!  defeats  this 
operation,  because  the  glands  get  smaller  and  breaks  the 
neck  line.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  women  should  pay 
such  strict  attention  to  their  health.  And  keeping  up  their 
body  resistance,  because  any  illness  may  causje  the  shrink¬ 
age  of  this  gland,  and  when  we  recover  from  the  illness  we 
find  that  the  neck  line  is  broken.  Keeping  |up  the  body 
resistance  also  keeps  the  muscles  from  atrophying,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  manipulation,  proper  manipulation 
to  stimulate  circulation  and  the  neck  muscles  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Exercises  that  are  used  and  Employed  to 
strengthen  the  neck  muscles  I  have  found  through  experi¬ 
ence  are  not  at  all  suitable  or  satisfactory,  because  when 
we  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  muscles  become 
larger,  where  they  are  thickest  and  where  they!  are  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  This  gives  the  neck  an  unshapely 
contour. 

The  muscles  of  the  face  and  the  neck  arej  anchored  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  at  the  collar  bone,  and  these  exer¬ 
cises,  exercise  these  muscles  at  the  anchoring;  point  where 
they  are  the  thickest,  and  if  they  are  kept  up  over  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time,  then  it  will  give  us  bo\yl  like  effect, 
heavy  at  the  base  and  graduating  to  the  face,  i 

Then  again  it  surelv  is  not  the  desire  of  ant  one  to  have 
a  muscular  neck,  for  what  we  are  seeking  is  a  round,  smooth, 
swan  like  neck.  The  neck  we  read  about,  in,  poetry,  and 
the  neck  we  see  pictured  in  the  various  magazines. 
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Scientific  manipulation  combined  with  the  proper  oils  and 
astringents  is  the  only  sure  and  safe  way  to  return  or  re¬ 
gain  this  contour,  but  this  does  not  mean  haphazard  alt  auc¬ 
tion,  it  means  daily  attention,  consistently  and  persistently. 
I  presume  in  my  talks  to  the  various  women’s  clubs,  over 
the  radio  and  in  the  various  magazines  for  whom  I  write 
beauty  articles,  I  have  gotten  to  be  somewhat  of  a  bore 
about  talking  about  consistent  and  persistent  attention,  but 
I  cannot  stress  this  too  much.  Anything  von  do  in  the  care 
of  the  face  or  the  bodv  must  be  done  consistently.  You 
cannot  neglect  it  todav  because  vou  are  too  tired  or  too 
busy.  You  must  take  the  time  and  if  you  do,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  results  vou  will  get  in  a  verv  short  time. 

I  might  also  caution  my  listeners  against  the  promiscu¬ 
ous  use  of  chin  straps  and  piateers  which  we  see  on  the 
market,  to  be  used  in  regaining  a  youthful  neck.  Much 
more  damage  is  done  by  the  use  of  these  mechanical  devices 
than  good  is  derived  from  them.  The  muscles  of  the  face 
and  neck  are  interlocked  and  are  part  and  parcel  of 
967  each  other.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  anchored 
but  not  anchored  at  the  chin  as  so  many  people  be¬ 
lieve,  but  they  are  interlaced  with  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
and  their  anchorage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  Conse¬ 
quently,  wheii  the  muscles  of  the  face  begin  to  sag,  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  also  affected  and  the  application 
of  a  chin  strap  or  the  use  of  the  pattern  that  are  seen  so 
universally  at  all  the  beauty  shops  are  something  towards 
which  we  should  advance  with  great  caution  and  discretion. 
Mv  advice  is  to  avoid  these  or  anv  mechanical  devices.  Use 
your  hands,  the  cushions  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the 
hand  are  much  better  patterned  than  any  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  sold.  With  your  fingers  you  are  able  to  pat  smartly 
and  firmly,  but  lightly,  without  doing  any  damage.  The 
metal  or  wooden  patter,  if  used  too  often  may  prove  to 
have  the  opposite  effect.  The  idea  underlying  any  mechani¬ 
cal  device  of  this  kind  is  to  stimulate  circulation,  but  if 
used  too  severely  will  enervate  the  tissues  and  break  it 
down,  therefore,  my  warning  is  to  approach  these  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  with  caution.  In  manipulating  the  face,  one 
must  know  something  about  the  structure  of  the  face. 

Now  most  of  the  people  of  today,  the  laity,  know  nothing 
about  the  structure  of  the  face.  So  when  you  apply  creams 
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or  lotions  be  sure  to  pat  them  on.  Do  not  wash  them  be¬ 
cause  vou  mav  rub  lines  into  your  face  without  even  know- 
ing  that  you  are  doing  this.  The  skin  is  la  very  sensitive 
part  of  the  body  and  must  be  handled  as  Such.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  structure  of  the  face  you  can  cause  a  lot  of 
damage.  Therefore,  in  applying  your  cre^m  pat  it,  pat  it 
lightly  and  slightly  but  do  not  pat  too  firmly. 

It  is  the  safest  and  sane  method  to  use  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  tap  lightly  beginning  at  the  I  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  working  up  the  face.  Manipulating  the  face  and 
the  neck  at  the  same  time.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 


muscles  interlace  and  consequently  one  set!  is  affected  by 
the  other,  and  the  neck  is  affected  by  the  sagging  of  the 
face  muscles.  j 

1  have  mentioned  in  one  of  my  previous  talks  that  I  did 
not  believe  in  age,  or  the  number  of  years  being  one  of 
the  causes  for  age.  If  you  live  intelligently  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  age,  no  matter  how  old  you  are,  but  there 
must  be  intelligence  in  the  care  of  the  face  land  the  body. 
Therefore,  I  have  used  that  slogan  ‘ 4 There  is  no  age.” 

If  you  will  just  remember  what  I  have  told  you  before, 
the  depletion  causes  the  looks  of  old  age,  and  if  you  stop 
depletion,  you  will  stop  old  age.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  sap  depletion  and  that  is  to  remain  healthful.  You 
must  stimplate  the  circulation  in  the  face  just  the  same 
as  you  do  in  the  body.  I  like  to  mention  here  something 
about  the  lights  and  the  rays  in  beauty  shops  in  giving 
face  treatment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  light  has  many 
benefits,  and  the  medical  profession  j  have  turned 
968-974  to  it  very  much  recently,  but  never  permit  any 
one  to  use  any  light  on  your  face  j  unless  it  is 
somebody  with  the  proper  background.  It  is  very  very 
dangerous.  The  use  of  lights  and  rays  should  only  be  used 
in  the  hands  of  competent  persons  who  are  the  judge  of 
conditions  and  the  needs  of  your  face  and  skin. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
taking  care  of  their  skin  and  reducing  lar^e  pores  or 
tightening  flabby  skin,  or  correcting  the  contours,  if  you 
will  write  me  care  of  W.  C.  F.  L.,  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
answer  your  individual  questions  and  send  you  a  book 
which  covers  the  care  of  the  face,  the  proper  ^vay  to  use 
make-up,  etc. 
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I  will  be  on  the  air  next  Saturclav  at  the  same  time  to 
continue  the  talk  on  the  care  of  the  skin. 

975  5 :56  P.  M. :  Announcer :  A  great  many  people  have 

written  to  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound  and 
profitable  stock  and  bond  investments. 

We  have  at  all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  securities 
provided  the  purchase  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  company  back  of  the  security.  Sound  investment  means 
independence  today  and  in  old  age  too.  You  know  it  is 
not  just  luck  that  some  people  make  money  and  others 
don’t,  and  the  difference  between  a  good  investment  and 
a  poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the  offering.  Those  in¬ 
vestors  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  stock  have  set 
a  good  example.  Follow  their  lead,  join  their  ranks.  Make 
your  savings  and  spare  cash  work  for  you.  Buy  stock  but 
above  all  buy  goods  stock.  Know  what  you  are  doing  and 
before  vou  buv  learn  the  facts. 

Now  I  will  tell  vou  about  an  absolutely  sound  invest- 
ment  that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements. 
This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever 
since  the  issuing  Company  has  been  in  business.  It  is  a 
well  known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business, 
and  big  monev  investors  already  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  now  those  people  who  have  small  as 
well  as  large  funds  may  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  into 
the  company. 

Here  are  the  facts :  The  preferred  stock  of  this  company 
is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  requirements. 
The  common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever 
since  the  original  incorporation  of  the  company. 

The  first  dividend  payment  for  this  year  amounted  to 
15%  clear  profit.  From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is  a 
certified  and  recommended  opportunity.  Take  advantage 
of  it.  Get  full  details  by  writing  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L., 
for  .the  facts  concerning  the  investment.  The  stock  I  am 
talking  about  is  absolutely  safe  and  guaranteed  against 
loss.  A  special  insurance  feature,  sponsored  by  a  leading 
Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  insurance  company.  A 
limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  immediate 
976-994  investment.  Therefore,  if  you  have  available 
funds,  large  or  small,  makes  no  difference,  write 
for  the  facts.  Learn  about  the  company,  its  business,  loca¬ 
tion  and  earnings  for  the  past  several  years. 
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Remember,  this  investment  will  stand  the  closest  in¬ 
vestigation.  Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  to  radio 
station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  at  632  South  W abash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
or  vou  mav  telephone  if  you  wish.  The  telephone  number 
is  Harrison  1182.  Harrison  1182.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  ask  for  confidential  information  about  the 
unusual  investment  opportunity  now  offered!  you  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  it.  Your  inquiry  will  not  I  obligate  you, 
but  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts  to  you.  Mail  your  card, 
letter  or  telephone  at  once  as  the  offering  may  be  bought 
out  almost  any  day  now.  Your  prompt  response  is  your 
opportunity. 

We  now  have  just  one  more  minute  for  another  announce¬ 
ment,  and  this  announcement  is  probably  moire  important 
for  set  owners  than  anything  on  the  program. 

The  key  to  open  the  door  to  an  entirely  new  kind  of  radio 
entertainment.  A  new  way  to  improve  reception,  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  Curtis,  is  almost  revolutionizing  radio. 
It  clears  up  interference,  commonly  called  static,  amaz¬ 
ingly.  Gets  more  distinct  reception  on  distant  stations 
and  you  will  hardly  recognize  your  set  the  difference  is  so 
startling.  Yet  the  method  is  ridiculously :  simple  and 
adapted  to  any  set.  Write  for  this  information,  it  costs 
vou  nothing.  Just  address  Charles  Curtis,  jeare  station 
W.  C.  F.  L.,  Chicago.  j 

And  now  we  will  hear  a  little  group  of  popular  numbers 
played  on  the  Barton  orger  by  Roy  Farr. 

6 :00  P.  M. :  Organ  numbers. 

6 :07  P.  M. :  Announcer :  The  Economical  Drug  Stores  in 
Chicago  are  urging  every  asthma  sufferer  tp  secure  the 
facts  concerning  Iodogrin,  the  new  product  they  are  dis¬ 
tributing  for  the  relief  of  asthma.  They  announce  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  hundreds  of  chronic  I  asthma  suf¬ 
ferers,  old  and  young,  who  previously  had  found  nothing 
to  help  them  are  securing  complete  relief  from  this  re¬ 
markable  product. 

For  further  convenience  in  obtaining  Iodqgrin,  it  has 
been  placed  in  every  Economical  Drug  Storey  and  all  the 
other  large  chain  drug  stores  throughout  Chicago  and  ad¬ 
jacent  cities.  Any  one  interested  in  securing;  relief  from 
asthma,  can  secure  information  concerning  Iodpgrin  at  anyi 
Economical  Drug  Store  or  the  other  chain  drug  stores.  A 
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free  descriptive  booklet  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  your  in¬ 
quiry,  addressed  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  at  Chicago. 

995  Record  bf  W.  C.  F.  L.  Broadcast  Friday,  February 

15,  1929. 

12 :29  P.  M.:  Announcer:  A  great  many  people  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound  and  profitable 
stock  and  bond  investments.  We  have  at  all  times  urged  the 
purchase  of  securities  provided  the  investment  is  made  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  company  back  of  the  securi¬ 
ties.  Sound  investment  means  independence  today,  and  in 
your  old  age  too.  It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make 
monev  and  others  don’t.  The  difference  between  making 
a  good  investment  and  a  poor  one  is  the  company  behind 
the  offering.  Those  fortunate  investors  who  have  made 
fortunes  out  of  stock  buying,  have  set  a  good  example. 
Follow  their  lead  and  join  their  ranks.  Make  your  savings 
and  spare  cash  work  for  you  to  buy  stock,  but  buy  good 
stock,  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  learn  the  facts. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely  sound  investment 
that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements.  This 
investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever  since 
the  issuing  company  has  been  in  business.  This  is  a  well 
known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  substantial  business. 
Big  moneyed  investors  already  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  Now,  those  people  who  have  small  as  well 
as  large  funds  can  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  into  the 
company. 

996  &  997  Here  are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of 

this  company  is  earning  four  times  the  regular 
dividend  requirements.  The  common  stock  has  been  earn¬ 
ing  rich  dividends  ever  since  the  incorporation  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  preferred  dividend  payments  for  this  year 
amounted  to  fifteen  per  cent,  clear  profit. 

From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is  a  certified  and  recom¬ 
mended  opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  it.  Learn  full  de¬ 
tails  by  writing  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  for  complete  facts 
concerning  the  investment. 

The  investment  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  safe  and 
unqualifiedly  guaranteed  against  loss,  by  a  special  insur¬ 
ance  feature  sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank,  and  a 
well  known  insurance  company. 
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A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  immediate  in¬ 
vestment,  therefore,  if  you  have  available  fu^ids,  large  or 
small,  it  makes  no  difference,  write  for  the  facts.  Learn 
about  the  company,  its  business  location,  and!  the  earnings 
for  the  last  several  years.  Remember  this  investment  will 
stand  the  closest  investigation.  Write  a  postal  card  or  a 
letter  to  Radio  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  at  63  South  Wabash 
Avenue.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  !ask  for  con¬ 
fidential  information  about  the  unusual  opportunity  now 
offered  you.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate  you,  but  it 
will  bring  you  the  unbiased  facts.  Act  at  opee  and  mail 
your  letter  accordingly,  as  the  offering  may  bje  bought  out 
almost  any  day. 

Your  prompt  response  is  your  opportunity.  |  If  you  care 
to,  you  can  telephone  this  station.  Our  telephone  number 
is  Harrison  1182.  I 

998  3 :10  P.  M. :  Announcer :  Sozein,  spelled  S-o-z-e-i-n. 
The  makers  of  Sozein  are  meeting  with  great  success 

in  its  introduction  to  the  home.  Sozein  is  well  known  in 

i 

many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  com¬ 
ments  are  received  daily  from  those  who  have;  found  great 
relief  from  colds  in  the  head  and  chest,  whooping 

999  cough,  sore  throat,  coughs  and  similar  ailments 
through  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henke,  1519  East  86th  Street,  Chicago,  says, 
“It  sure  is  a  quick  worker.  One  application  and  my  head 
was  very  clear  and  my  head  and  I  vras  able  to  breath- 
no  rmally.” 

Air.  Charles  Glass,  208  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
says, — “Terrible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday  cold  all  gone. 
I’m  sold,  Sozein  for  mine.” 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neighborhood  by  the 
Sozein  girl.  Give  her  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  and 
learn  from  her  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  having 
Sozein  in  your  medicine  cabinet.  In  case  you  want  Sozein 
immediately,  and  the  Sozein  girl  has  not  as  yet  been  to 
your  home,  go  to  your  neighborhood  druggist  and  if  he  is 
not  able  to  supply  you,  do  not  accept  a  substitute  as  Sozein 
is  sold  with  a  positive  money  back  guaranty  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  when  used  according  to  directions,  but  write  to 
Sozein,  care  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  623  South  Wabash  Ave- 
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nue,  and  a  jar  will  be  sent  you  at  the  introductory  price 
of  fifty  cents  a  jar.  The  demand  is  so  great  that  all  drug¬ 
gists  have  not  yet  been  supplied.  So  be  sure  to  include 
the  name  of  your  druggist  when  you  write  to  this  station, 
if  you  fail  to  get  Sozein  from  him. 

3:12  P.  M. :  We  will  now  have  another  number  from  the 
Matinee  Dance  Orchestra. 

3 :13  P.  M. :  Orchestra  number. 

3 :16  P.  M. :  Announcer :  A  great  many  people  have  writ¬ 
ten  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound  and  profitable  stock 
and  bond  investments.  We  have  at  all  times  urged  the 
purchase  of  securities,  provided  the  purchase  is  made  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  company  back  of  the  security. 
Sound  investment  means  independence  today  and  in  your 
old  age,  too.  It  is  not  just  luck  you  know  that  some  peopje 
make  money  and  others  don’t,  and  the  difference  between 
a  good  investment  and  poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the 
offering.  Those  fortunate  investors  who  have  made  for¬ 
tunes  out  of  stock  have  set  a  good  example,  so  follow  their 
lead,  join  their  ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  spare  cash 
work  for  vou.  Buy  stock,  but  buv  good  stock.  Know  what 
vou  are  doing,  but  learn  the  facts. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  about  a m  absolutely  sound  in¬ 
vestment  which  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements. 
This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever 
since  the  issuing  company  has  been  in  business.  It  is  a 
well  known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business, 
and  big  money  investors  already  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  now  those  people  who  have  small  as 
well  as  large  funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy 
1000-1004  into  the  company. 

The  preferred  stock  of  this  company  is  earn¬ 
ing  four  times  the  regular  dividend  requirements.  The 
common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since 
the  original  incorporation  of  the  company.  The  first  divi¬ 
dend  payment  for  this  year  amounted  to  15%  clear  profit. 
From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is  a  recommended  and 
certified  opportunity,  so  take  advantage  of  it. 

You  may  learn  full  details  by  writing  to  Station  W.  C. 
F.  L.  for  the  complete  facts  concerning  the  investment. 
The  stock  T  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  safe  and  un- 
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qualifiedly  guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  spebial  insmance 
feature,  sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bapk  and  a  well 
known  insurance  company.  A  limited  number  of  shares 
are  offered  for  immediate  investment,  therefore,  if  you 
have  available  funds,  large  or  small,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence,  write  for  the  facts,  learn  about  the  j  company,  its 
business,  location  and  earnings  for  the  last  several  years, 
and  remembers  that  this  investment  will  stand  the  closest 
investigation.  j 

Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  to  radio  istation  W.  C. 
F.  L.,  at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Send  your 
name  and  address  and  ask  for  confidential!  information 
about  the  unusual  investment  opportunity  now  offered  to 
you.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate  you,  but  it  will  bring 
the  unbiased  facts.  Act  at  once.  Mail  your  ljetter  or  card 
immediately,  or  you  may  telephone  the  statioij  if  you  wish. 
The  telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182,  Harrison  1182. 
Your  prompt  response  is  your  opportunity.  Why  not  call 
or  write  at  once  %  j 

You  are  listening  to  the  Matinee  Dance  Program  from 
W.  C.  F.  L.,  and  we  will  continue  it  with  “I  want  to  be 
bad.”  | 

1005  5:27  P.  M. :  Announcer:  The  next  \>re  will  hear 

(German  name)  played  by  the  studio  ensemble  under 
direction  of  Alphonse  Henke. 

5 :28  P.  M. :  Orchestra.  ! 

5:30  P.  M. :  Announcer:  We  want  to  tell  our  listeners 


about  Sozein,  which  is  spelled  “Sozein.”  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Sozein  are  having  great  success  in  introducing 
Sozein  into  the  homes.  Sozein  is  well  known  inj  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  comments  are  heard 
daily  from  those  who  have  found  a  great  relief  from  colds 
in  the  head  and  chest,  whooping  cough,  coughs,,  sore  throat 
and  similar  ailments. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henke,  of  1519  East  66th  Street,  Chicago, 
says,  “It  is  sure  a  quick  worker.  One  application  and  my 
head  was  verv  clear  and  I  was  able  to  breathe! normally.’ > 

Mr.  Charles  Glass,  of  208  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
says,  “Terrible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday  cold  all  gone.  I’m 
sold,  Sozein  for  mine.”  j 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neighborhood  by  the 
Sozein  girl.  Give  her  a  few  minutes  of  your  tirrie  and  learn 
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from  her  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  having  Sozein 
in  your  medicine  chest.  In  case  you  want 
1006-1009  Sozein  immediately,  and  the  Sozein  girl  has  not 
yet  been  to  your  home,  go  to  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  druggist,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  supply  you,  do  not 
accept  a  substitute,  as  Sozein  is  sold  with  a  positive  money 
back  guaranty  if  not  satisfactory  when  used  according  to 
directions.  But  write  to  Sozein  care  W.  C.  F.  L.,  Chicago, 
and  a  jar  will  be  sent  to  you  at  the  introductory  price  of 
fifty  cents.  The  demand  is  so  great  at  present  that  all 
druggists  have  not  as  yet  been  supplied,  but  be  sure  and 
give  the  name  of  the  druggist  where  you  have  failed  to  get 
Sozein,  when  you  write  to  this  station. 

1010  5:52  P.  M. :  Announcement  :  A  great  many  people 

have  written  to  us  asking  how  thev  can  make  sound 
and  profitable  stock  and  bond  investments.  We  have  at 
all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  securities  provided  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
pany  back  of  the  securities. 

Sound  investment  means  independence  today  and  in  your 
old  age  too.  It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make 
money  and  others  don’t,  and  the  difference  between  a  good 
investment  and  a  poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the  offer¬ 
ing.  Those  investors  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  stock 
have  set  a  good  example,  so  follow  their  lead  and  join  their 
ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  spare  cash  work  for  you. 
Buy  stocks,  but  buy  good  stocks.  Learn  what  you  are  doing 
and  know  the  facts  before  vou  buy. 

And  now  let  me  tell  vou  about  an  absolutelv  sound  in- 
cestment  that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements. 
This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever 
since  the  issuing  Company  has  been  in  business.  This  is  a 
well  known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business, 
and  big  moneyed  investors  already  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  And  now,  those  people  who  have  small 
as  well  as  large  funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy,  and  here 
are  the  facts:  The  preferred  stock  of  this  company  is 
earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  requirements.  The 
common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since  the 
original  incorporation  of  the  company.  The  first  dividend 
payment  for  this  year  was  15%  clear  profit.  From  the  earn¬ 
ing  standpoint  this  is  a  certified  and  recommended  oppor- 
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tunity.  Take  advantage  of  it.  You  may  learn  full  details 
by  writing  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  for  the  complete  facts 
concerning  the  investment.  The  stock  I  am  talking  about  is 
absolutely  safe  and  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  against  loss 
by  a  special  insurance  feature,  sponsored  j  by  a  leading 
Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  insurance  company. 

A  limited  number  of  shares  are  offered  for  immediate 
investment.  Therefore,  if  you  have  available  funds,  large 
or  small,  it  makes  no  difference,  write  for  the  facts.  Learn 
about  the  company,  its  location  and  earnings  for  the  last 
several  years.  Remember  this  investment  yvill  stand  the 
closest  investigation. 

Just  write  a  postal  card  or  letter  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L. 
at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  or  you  may  tele¬ 
phone  if  you  wish.  The  telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182, 
Harrison  1182.  Give  us  vour  name  and  address  and  ask  for 
confidential  information  about  the  unusual  investment  op¬ 
portunity  now  offered  to  you.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obli¬ 
gate  you  but  it  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts,  j  Act  at  once, 
mail  you  letter  or  card  immediately  or  call,  a,s  the  offering 
may  be  bought  out  almost  any  day.  Your 
1011-1016  prompt  response  is  your  opportunity.  The 
telephone  number  again  is  Harrison  1182,  Har¬ 
rison  1182.  Why  not  call  at  once?  And  learn  further  in- 
formation  about  this  monev  making  insurance  guaranteed 
investment. 

m  i  • 

1017  7:11  P.  M. :  Announcement:  You  will  hear  at  this 

time,  ladies  and  gentlemen  a  very  interesting  health 
la  Ik  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Frane  of  the  Restoro  Health 
Institute,  who  speaks  from  W.  C.  F.  L.  every  iTuesday  and 
Friday  evenings  at  7 :15  P.  M. 

7:15:  P.  M. :  Mr.  Samuel  Plains:  Ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Again  I  come  to  talk  to  you  on  a  subject  that  j  should  be  of 
interest  to  you  if  you  or  some  one  who  is  close  to  you,  are 
suffering  from  some  sort  of  chronic  disease  or!  ailment. 

For  almost  two  years  we  have  been  broadcasting  from 
this  station  about  a  new  drugless  method  of  treatment, 
which  the  Restoror  Health  Institute  of  Chicago  has  been 
using  with  astonishing  results. 

o  o  I 

Over  and  over  again  thousands  of  instances  this  new  way 
to  health  has  proven  effective  in  a  surprising  fashion  in 
troubles  like  chronic  constipation,  stomach  ulcers,  anemia, 
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neuritis,  asthma,  goitre,  arthritis,  diabetis,  neuralgia, 
heart  trouble,  high  blood  pressure,  palsy,  etc. 

For  the  most  part  the  people  who  have  put  this  new  form 
of  treatment  to  the  test  live  in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  As 
a  result  of  which  better  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  these  people 
return  to  us  for  help,  are  the  relatives,  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  of  those  who  have  already  been  helped. 

In  spite  of  the  brilliant  record  of  results  achieved  so  far, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  thousands  of  listeners 
who  listen  to  these  health  talks  find  it  hard  to  believe  the 


evidence  that  we  have  helped  others  whose  condition  was 
worse  than  vours. 

ft 


This  no  doubt  brings  the  two  reasons  that  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  tonight.  First  of  all,  one  reason  is  that  our 
method  of  treatment  is  not  only  comparatively  new,  but  it 
is  different  in  kind  and  procedure.  We  use  no  drugs  nor 
medicine.  Our  results  are  achieved  bv  submitting  the  bodv 
of  the  patient  to  the  effects  of  the  little  understood  natural 
force  of  electro  magnetism.  As  it  is  necessarv  for  the 
patient  to  take  two  or  more  of  these  short  and  pleasant 
treatments,  it  is  arranged  under  our  system  that  you  take 
these  treatments  in  your  home.  For  that  purpose  we  pro¬ 
vide  a  simple  instrument  with  which  to  take  the  treatment 
at  home,  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  our  own  staff 
of  physicians. 

Well,  from  time  immemorial  mankind  has  been 
1018  taught  that  if  vou  are  sick  vou  must  look  for  health 
in  bottles  or  a  pill  box.  So  our  procedure  seems 


strange  to  you. 

The  other  reason  for  your  doubt  and  skepticism  is  the 
very  helplessness  of  those  medicine  bottles  and  pill  boxes 
for  vour  chronic  trouble. 

ft 


If  your  particular  chronic  disease  does  not  yield  to  medi¬ 
cal  treatment,  that  obviously  is  the  wrong  form  of  treat¬ 
ment,  but  the  failure  of  medical  treatment  is  by  no  means 
proof  that  every  other  form  of  treatment  fails  to-. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  used  various  expedients  to 
induce  vou  for  vour  own  good  to  investigate  the  Restore 
Method  of  treatment,  and  to  satisfv  vonrself  that  we  have 
actuallv  secured  the  results. 

ft 

Some  time  ago  we  thought  to  challenge  the  attention  and 
interest  of  sufferers  by  agreeing  every  one  who  called  a 
week’s  free  treatments  without  cost.  For  obvious  reasons 
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we  had  to  limit  such  an  offer  to  two  days.  Naturally  such 
an  offer  did  attract  considerable  attention,  j  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  responded  and  much  good  resulted,  and  so  we 
are  considering  the  advisability  of  repeating  that  offer 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  chief  purpose  of  it  was  to 
prove  our  contention  without  any  expense  or  obligation  to 
the  patient.  That  with  many  chronic  diseases!  even  a  week’s 
treatment  would  show  a  notable  result. 

Even  though  in  general  we  are  always  reasoning  with  our 
people  that  we  are  not  representing  our  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  as  an  over  night  cure. 

Those  who  have  responded  come  in  their  eagerness  to  find 
a  hurry  up  cure  of  a  ten  or  fifteen  year  old  chronic  trouble 
didn ’t  even  have  the  steadiness  of  mind  to  finish  the  week  of 
free  treatment.  However,  the  results  secured  in  several 
striking  cases  among  those  who  persisted  stands*  out  in  my 
memory  as  justifying  possible  the  early  repetition  of  that 
experiment  in  the  further  effort  to  break  down  what  we  feel 
is  skepticism  on  the  part  of  the  public  carried  to  extreme 
and  unreasonable  limits. 

One  of  those  was  a  young  man  an  extreme  bad  heart 
condition.  Of  course,  as  usual  he  suffered  jfrom  chronic 
constipation.  He  was  anemic  and  weak  and  seldom  slept 
through  a  night  without  awakening  ten  or  Itwelve  times. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  week  of  free  treatmant,  he 
stated  that  he  awoke  only  once  during  the  previous  night. 
At  the  present  time  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
his  condition  can  be  honestly  be  described  as  mar- 
1019  velous.  The  recital  of  this  young  man’s  experience 
will  serve  to  convince  most  other  folks  whose  con¬ 
dition  is  similar  to  his,  that  our  method  of  treatment  would 
—  very  likely  to  give  them  the  same  result. 

Now,  I  can  assure  you  that  if  you  care  to  investigate 
that  particular  case  that  that  young  man’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  is  on  file  in  our  office  as  well  as  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  scores  of  others  right  here  in  Chicago,  who  have 
secured  results  no  less  remarkable  in  other  forms  of 
trouble  like  goitre,  asthma,  palsy,  paralysis,  diabetis,  neu¬ 
ritis,  arthritis,  Varicose  veins. 

Now  one  other  case  stands  out  in  my  mind  of  that  lot 
on  account  of  results  that  sound  in  the  tellihg  as  almost 
too  dramatic  and  remarkable  to  be  true. 

i 

j 

i 
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This  was  a  case  of  spinal  arthritis.  A  young  woman  in 
the  early  thirties.  It  was  almost  torture  for  her  to  move, 
but  she  stuck  out  the  week  of  free  office  treatment  faith¬ 
fully  and  loyally.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
that  week  trying  to  walk  the  length  of  the  doctor’s  office. 
It  was  heart  rending  to  see  the  tears  of  pain  in  her  eyes. 
Her  condition  was  such  that  she  could  not  tolerate  being 
assisted  by  anybody.  Our  last  reports  of  that  young 
woman  was  that  she  did  a  sizable  lot  of  ironing  last 
Wednesday,  also  took  a  walk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On 
the  occasion  I  referred  to  she  found  walking  across  the 
floor  of  a  room,  which  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  a  walk 
of  well  three  quarters  of  a  yard  was  quite  an  effort  for 
her.  Now  if  that  is  hard  to  believe,  please  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  also  her  name  and  address  on  file  in  our  office 
open  to  inspection  from  any  source. 

The  opposition  we  get  from  several  sources  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  is  positively  dangerous  for  us  to  make  such 
claims  and  representations  over  a  medium  like  this  great 
radio  station  unless  we  are  at  all  times  ready  and  able 
to  prove  such  incidents  as  I  have  been  recounting. 

It  seems  a  pity  to  us  then  that  thousands  of  sufferers 
should  continue  to  ignore  a  method  of  treatment  that  has 
such  possibilities,  and  should  continue  to  put  off  from 
month  to  month,  the  duty  they  owe  to  themselves  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  Restorer  Method  of  treatment,  its  possibilities, 
and  the  constant  increasing  volume  of  proof  that  we  have 
secured  and  are  securing  from  the  results  we  have  been 
talking  about  from  week  to  week. 

Now  if  what  I  have  said  is  going  to  be  the  means  of 
causing  some  of  you  at  least  to  decide  that  what  you  hear 
is  worthy  of  investigation,  if  you  will  provide  yourself 
with  pencil  and  paper,  I  will  give  you  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation.  Those  of  you  who  write,  address  the 
1020-1023  Restorer  Health  Institute,  R-e-s-t-o-r-o  Health 
Institute,  814  South  Michigan  Avenue,  814 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

If  vou  live  in  or  near  Chicago  vou  can  call  at  that  ad- 
dress,  or  if  vou  live  south  vou  can  call  at  our  branch  office 
located  at  6632  South  Halsted  Street.  Both  offices  are  open 
evenings  from  nine  to  six,  including  Saturday  and  the  south 
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side  branch  is  open  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  even¬ 
ings  also  until  ten  p.  m. 

For  the  benefit  of  people  living  in  or  near  Michigan  City, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  we  are  represented  at  911%  S. 
Franklin  Stret,  Michigan  City,  Indiana.  1911%  South 
Franklin  Street. 

i 

Your  visit  at  any  of  these  places  results  in  your  receiv¬ 
ing  a  thorough  explanation  of  our  method,  Second  a  free 
demonstration  treatment,'  and  that  alone  frequently  more 
than  justifies  your  call.  For  while  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  involves  a  time  process,  very  frequently  the  first  treat¬ 
ment  brings  notic-able  and  beneficial  results.  !  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  troubles  with  acute  symptoms,  such  as 
neuritic  pains,  lumbago,  rheumatism,  etc. 

If  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  come  to  our  ioffice,  we  will 
at  -our  request,  send  our  representative  to  ybur  home  and 
give  you  there  the  same  thorough  explanation;  of  our  meth¬ 
ods,  also  the  one  free  demonstration  treatment.  You 
needn’t  hesitate  to  avail  vourself  of  this  offgr,  as  vou  do 
not  obligate  yourself  in  the  slightest  degree.  | 

Our  representative  calls  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you 
information  and  the  evidence  on  which  you!  can  base  an 
intelligent  judgment.  He  leaves  it  to  your  own  good  com¬ 
mon  sense.  If  you  still  have  your  pencil  handy  I  will  give 
you  our  telephone  number  so  you  may  put  in j  your  request 
for  the  home  demonstration  if  vou  want  to. 

For  the  down  town  office  call  Harrison  6003,  Harrison 
6003.  For  the  south  side  office  call  Wentworth  4264,  Went¬ 
worth  4264.  | 

I  thank  vou. 


1024  Exhibit  7a  WBBM. 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters.  Apr.  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal  Rhdio  Commis¬ 
sion. 

W.  C.  F.  L.  Radio  Station  Programs ,  February  12  to  19, 

1929,  Inc.  \ 

Volume  II,  Original. 

*  i 

1025  Saturday,  February  16,  1929. 

W.  C.  F.  L.  Program.  j 

12 :00  M. — Announcement. 

12 :01  P.  M. — Organ. 

i 

i 
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12:10  P.  M. — Announcement. 

12 :17  P.  M. — Organ. 

12:17%  P-  M. — Announcement. 

12 :18  P.  M. — Organ. 

12:20  P.  M. — Announcement — Stock  &  Bond  Investment. 

12 :25  P.  M. — Organ. 

12 :32  P.  M. — Announcement. 

12 :33  P.  M. — Organ. 

12 :45  P.  M. — Announcement. 

12:46  P.  M. — Or^an. 

12:53  P.  M. — Announcement. 

12 :54  P.  M. — Organ. 

12 :59  P.  M. — Announcement. 

Signed  off  at  one  P.  M.  until  three  P.  M. 

**'##*** 

3:00  P.  M. — Announcement. 

3 :01  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3 :04  P.  M. — Announcement. 

3 :05  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3 :07  P.  M. — Announcement. 

3 :08  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3 :10  P.  M. — Announcement — Sozein. 

3:12  P.  M. — Orchestra. 

3:17  P.M. — Announcement — Stock  &  Bond  Investment. 
3:20  P.M. — Announcement — Mrs.  Patterson — Shut-in  pro¬ 
gram. 

3:21  P.  M. — Mrs.  Laura  A.  Patterson — reading  from  Helen 

Keller’s  Book  ‘ 4 Story  of  My  Life.” 

1026 

3 :43  P.  M. — Announcement — Beautv  Talk. 

* 

3 :44  P.  M. — Baroness  Von  Dedrick — Beautv  Talk. 

* 

3 :58  P.  M. — Announcement. 

3 :59  P.  M. — Song. 

4 :05  P.  M. — Announcement. 

4 :06  P.  M. — Song. 

4:11P.M. — Announcement — Junior  Federation  Program. 
4 :12  P.  M. — America. 

4 :15  P.  M. — Reading  letters. 

5 :10  P.  M. — Announcement. 
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5:11  P.  M. — Katie  Webster — Story — Long  Leather  Bag. 

5 :21  P.  M. — Announcement — Tin;  Pan  Parade,  i 
5 :25  P.  M — Announcement — Child  Welfare  Extension 

Service. 

:26  P.  M. — Mrs.  Simmons — Child  Welfare.  j 
:32  P.  P. — Announcement. 

:33  P.  M. — Song.  j 

:35  P.  M. — Announcement — Sozein. 

:36  P.  M. — Saxaphone.  I 

:40  P.  M. — Announcement — Labor  Bulletin,  j 
:42  P.  M. — Announcement — Market  Reports.  : 

:45  P.  M. — Announcement — Comedy — Max  &  Mike. 

5:46  P.  M. — Max  &  Mike — Comedy  dialogue.  j 
5 :58  P.  M. — Announcement. 

5 :59  P.  M. — Organ.  j 

6 :04  P.  M. — Announcement — Sanitology. 

6 :05  P.  M. — Song.  j 

6 :11  P.  M. — Announcement — Hotel  Ansonia. 

6 :23  P.  M. — Song. 

6 :28  P.  M. — Announcement — Gold  Seal  Electric  Co. 

6 :29  P.  M. — Song.  j 

6 :33  P.  M. — Announcement — H.  J.  Marlow  &  Co. 

1027  | 

6 :35  P.  M. — Song. 

6 :42  P.  M. — Announcement — Iodogrin. 

6 :43  P.  M. — String  Trio. 

6:51  P.  M. — Announcement — National  Protective  Insurance 

Association.  j 

6 :56  P.  M. — Music. 

6 :57  P.  M. — Announcement — Selicon. 

6 :58  P.  M. — Music.  i 

6 :59  P.  M. — Announcement — Health  School  Club. 

7 :03  P.  M. — Announcement — Samuel  Frane.  | 

7 :04  P.  M. — Music. 

7 :11  P.  M. — Announcement — Samuel  Frane. 

7 :15  P.  M. — Restoro — Health  School  Club. 

7 :27  P.  M. — Announcement — Berryman  Oil  Heater  Co. 

7 :30  P.  M. — Music. 

i 

7 :37  P.  M. — Announcement — Leiter  Hour. 

7 :38  P.  M. — Leiter ’s  Hour.  I 

Signed  off  at  eight  P.  M.  j 
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1028  12:20  P.  M.:  Announcement:  A  great  many  people 
have  written  to  us  asking  how  they  can  make  sound 

and  profitable  stock  and  bond  investments.  We  have  at  all 
times  urged  the  purchase  of  securities  provided  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Company 
back  of  the  securities.  Sound  investment  means  independ¬ 
ence  todav  and  in  vour  old  age  too. 

It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make  money  and 
others  do  not.  The  difference  between  a  good  investment 
and  a  poor  one  is  the  Company  behind  the  offering.  Those 
fortunate  investors  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  stocks 
and  bonds  have  set  a  good  example.  Follow  their  lead  and 
join  their  ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  spare  cash  work 
for  you.  Buv  stock  but  buv  good  stock.  Know  what  you 
are  doing.  Learn  the  facts. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely  sound  invest¬ 
ment  that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements. 
This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  ever 
since  the  issuing  company  has  been  in  business.  This  is  a 
well  known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  business. 
Big  moneyed 1  investors  already  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  Now  those  who  have  small  as  well  as 
large  funds  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  into  the  company. 

Here  are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of  this 

1029  company  is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend 
requirements.  The  common  stock  has  been:  earning 

rich  dividends  ever  since  the  original  incorporation  of 
the  Company.  The  first  dividend  payment  for  this  year 
amounted  to  15%  clear  profit.  From  the  earning  stand¬ 
point  this  is  a  certified  and  recommended  opportunity. 
Take  advantage  of  it.  Learn  full  details  by  writing  to 
W.  C.  F.  L.,  for  complete  facts  concerning  this  investment. 

The  investment  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  safe 
and  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  special  in¬ 
surance  feature  sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and 
a  well  known  insurance  company. 

A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  immediate 
investment,  therefore,  if  you  have  available  funds,  large 
or  small,  it  makes  no  difference,  write  for  the  facts.  Learn 
about  the  company,  its  business  location  and  earnings  for 
the  last  several  vears. 
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Remember  this  investment  will  stand  the  closest  inves¬ 
tigation.  Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a  letter!  to  station 
W.  C.  F.  L.  at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  and!  send  your 
name  and  address,  for  confidential  information  about  this 
unusual  investment  opportunity  now  offered,  j  Your  in¬ 
quiry  does  not  obligate  you  but  it  will  bring  the  unbiased 
facts. 

Or  if  you  care  to,  you  may  telephone  the  station.  Our 
telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182.  j 

12:45  P.  M. :  Announcement:  Do  you  know  that  Oval- 
tine,  O-v-a-l-t-i-n-e,  the  new  Swiss  pick-up  drink  jwill  insure 
a  full  night’s  sleep  tonight  and  you  will  wakej  up  in  the 
morning  as  fit  as  a  fiddle. 

A  generous  sample  will  be  sent  to  you  for  the  asking. 
Address  your  letter  to  W.  C.  F.  L.,  Chicago. 

| 

i 

1030  Three  P.  M.  Saturday,  February  16,  1929. 

i 

3:10  P.  M. :  Announcement:  I  have  an  announcement  to 

make  to  our  listeners  in  regard  to  Sozein,  which  is  spelled 

“S-o-z-e-i-n.”  The  makers  of  Sozein  are  meeting  with 

great  success  in  its  introduction  to  the  home,  j  Sozein  is 

well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ahd  Canada 

and  comments  are  received  dailv  from  those  I  who  have 

•/ 

found  great  relief  from  colds  in  the  head,  whooping  cough, 
sore  throat,  coughs  and  croup  and  Similar  ail- 
1031-1056  ments  by  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stubb,  1519  East  86th  Street, 
Chicago,  says  “It  sure  is  a  quick  worker.  One  application 
an?/  my  head  was  very  clear,  and  I  was  able  jto  breathe 
normally.” 

Mr.  Charles  Glass  of  280  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
says:  “Terrible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday  cold  all  gone, 
I’m  sold,  Sozein  for  mine.”  Short  and  sweet. 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neighborhpod  by  the 
Sozein  girl.  Give  her  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  and  learn 
from  her  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  having  Sozein 
in  your  medicine  chest.  In  case  vou  want  Sozein  imme- 
diately  and  the  Sozein  girl  has  not  as  yet  bepn  to  your 
home,  go  to  your  neighborhood  druggist  and  if  he  is  not 
able  to  supply  you,  do  not  accept  a  substitute!  as  Sozein 
is  sold  with  a  positive  money  back  guaranty  if  not  satis- 
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factory  when  used  according  to  directions.  But  write  to 
Sozein,  care  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  at  Chicago,  and  a  jar 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  the  introductory  price  of  fifty  cents. 
The  demand  is  so  great  at  present  that  all  druggists  have 
not  as  yet  been  supplied,  and  be  sure  to  include  the  name 
of  your  druggist  where  you  failed  to  obtain  Sozein,  when 
writing  to  the  station. 

1057-1060  The  Economical  Drug  Stores  in  Chicago  are 
urging  every  asthma  sufferer  to  secure  the  facts 
concerning  Iodogrin,  the  new'  product  they  are  distributing 
for  the  relief  of  asthma. 

They  announce  that  during  the  past  few  weeks  hundred- 
of  chronic  asthma  sufferers,  young  and  old,  who  previously 
found  nothing  to  help  them,  are  securing  complete  relief 
from  this  remarkable  product. 

For  further  convenience  in  obtaining  Iodogrin,  spelled 
I-o-d-o-g-r-i-n,  it  has  been  placed  in  every  Economical  Drug 
Store  and  all  the  other  large  chain  drug  stores  throughout 
Chicago  and  adjacent  cities.  Any  one  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  relief  from  asthma  can  secure  information  concerning 
Iodogrin  at  any  Economical  Drug  Store  or  the  other  chain 
drug  stores.  A  free  descriptive  booklet  on  Iodogrin  will 
be  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  your  inquiry,  addressed 
to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  Chicago. 

1061  6 :50  P.  M. :  Announcement :  A  great  many  people 

have  written  to  us  asking  howr  they  can  make  sound 
and  profitable  stock  investments. 

We  have  at  all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  securities, 
provided  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Company  back  of  the  security. 

Sound  investment  means  independence  today  and  in  your 
old  age,  too.  It  is  not  just  luck,  you  know  that  some 
people  make  money  and  other  don’t,  and  the  difference 
between  a  good  investment  and  a  poor  one  is  the  Company 
behind  the  offering. 

Those  investors  wrho  have  made  fortunes  out  of  stock 
have  set  a  good  example.  Foolow  their  lead  and  join  their 
/ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  spare  cash  work  for  you. 
Buy  stocks,  but  buy  good  stocks.  Know  what  you  are 
doing  and  learn  the  facts. 

And  now'  let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely  sound  in¬ 
vestment,  that  has  passed  the  acid  test  of  all  require- 
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ments.  This  investment  has  been  earning  excellent  divi- 
chen-s  ever  since  the  issuing  company  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  engaged  in  the  most  essential  business.  Big 
money  investors  already  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  now  these  people  who  have  small  as  well 
as  large  funds  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  into  the 
company. 

Here  are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  is  learning  four 
times  the  regular  dividend  requirements.  The  common 
stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since  the  origi¬ 
nal  incorporation  of  the  company.  The  first  dividend  pay¬ 
ment  for  this  year  amounted  to  15%  clear  profit.  From 
the  earning  standing  this  is  a  certified  and  recommended 
opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  it.  Learn  fpll  details  by 
writing  to  station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  for  the  complete  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  investment. 

The  stock  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  Isafe  and  un¬ 
qualifiedly  guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  special 
1062-1101  insurance  feature,  sponsored  by  al  leading  Chi¬ 
cago  bank  and  a  well  known  insurance  company. 
A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  immediate  in¬ 
vestment,  therefore,  if  you  have  available  funds,  large  or 
small,  write  for  the  facts,  learn  about  the  company,  its 
business,  location,  and  earnings  for  the  last  several  years. 

Remember  this  investment  will  stand  the  closest  inves¬ 
tigation.  Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  to  radio  sta¬ 
tion  W.  C.  F.  L.,  at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Send  vour  name  and  address  and  ask  for  confidential  in- 
formation  about  the  unusual  investment  opportunity  now 
offered  you.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate  you,  but  it 
will  bring  the  unbiased  facts.  Write  at  once,  mail  your 
letter  or  card  as  the  offering  may  be  bought  out  almost 
any  day  now.  Your  prompt  response  is  your  I  opportunity. 
So  write,  or  you  may  telephone  Station  W.  CL  F.  L.  The 
telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182,  Harrison  1182.  May  I 
suggest  that  you  call  at  once. 

1102  W.  C.  F.  L.  Radio  Station  Broadcast  at  Three  P.  M., 

February  18,  1929.  ; 

i 

i 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  to  our  listeners  regard¬ 
ing  Sozein,  which  is  spelled  “  S-o-z-e-i-n.  ”  The  makers  of 
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Sozein  are  meeting  with  great  succees  in  its  introduction 
to  the  homes. 

Sozein  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  comments  are  received  daily  from  those 
who  have  found  relief  from  colds  in  the  head  and  chest, 
whooping  cough,  sore  throat,  coughs,  croup  and  similar  ail¬ 
ments  through  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Strope,  1519  East  8th  Street,  Chicago,  says — 
“It  sure  is  a  quick  worker.  One  application  and  my  head 
vras  very  clear,  and  I  was  able  to  breathe  normally.’ ’ 

Mr.  Charles  Grass  of  280  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  says, 
“Terrible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday  cold  all  gone.  I’m  sold. 
Sozein  for  mine.” 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neighborhood  by  the 
Sozein  girl.  Give  her  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  and 
learn  from  her  the  importance  and  necessity  of  having 
Sozein  in  your  medicine  cabinet. 

In  case  you  vrant  Sozein  immediately,  and  the  Sozein 
girl  has  not  as  yet  been  to  your  home,  go  to  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  druggist.  If  he  is  not  able  to  supply  you,  do  not 
accept  a  substitute,  as  “Sozein  is  sold  with  a  positive  money 
back  guarantv  if  not  satisfactorv  when  used  accord- 
1103  ing  to  directions,  but  write  to  Sozein  care  of  W.  C. 

F.  L.,  Chicago,  and  a  jar  will  be  sent  to  you  at  the 
introductory  price  of  fifty  cents. 

The  demand  is  so  great  at  present  that  all  druggists 

have  not  as  yet  been  supplied.  So  be  sure  to  include  the 

name  of  the  druggist  where  you  failed  to  get  Sozein  when 

vou  write  to  this  station. 

♦ 

Continuing  our  Matinee  Dance  Program,  the  orchestra 
plays  “When  you  are  Smiling.” 

3 :10  P.  M. :  Orchestra. 

3 :12^>  P.  M. :  Announcement : 

A  great  many  people  have  written  to  us  asking  how  they 
can  make  sound  and  profitable  stock  and  bond  investments. 

We  have  at  all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  securities 
when  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Company  back  of  the  security. 

Sound  investment  means  independence  today  and  in  your 
old  age,  too.  The  difference  between  a  good  investment 
and  a  poor  one  is  the  Company  behind  the  offering.  Those 
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investors  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  stock  have  set  a 
good  example.  Follow  their  lead,  join  their  j  ranks.  Make 
your  savings  and  spare  cash  work  for  you.  Buy  stock,  but 
be  sure  and  buy  good  stock. 

Now  let  me  tell  vou  aw>ut  an  absolutely  |  sound  invest- 
ment  that  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  all  requirements.  This 
investment  has  been  earning  excellent  dividends  since  the 
issuing  company  has  been  in  business.  This  is  a  w^ell 
known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essentials  business  and 
big  moneyed  investors  have  already  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

Now  those  people  who  have  small  as  well  as  large  funds 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  buy  into  the  Company.  Here 
are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of  thi^  Company  is 
earning  four  times  the  regular  dividen-  requirements.  The 
common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since 
the  original  incorporation  of  the  Company. 

The  first  dividend  payment  for  this  year!  amounted  to 
fifteen  per  cent  clear  profit.  From  the  earning  standpoint 
this  is  a  certified  and  recommended  opportunity. 
1104-1135  Take  advantage  of  it,  learn  fhll  details  by7 
writing  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L. ;  for  complete 
facts  concerning  the  investment. 

The  stock  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutely  safe  and  guar¬ 
anteed  against  loss  by  a  special  insurance  feature,  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  insur¬ 
ance  company. 

A  limited  number  of  shares  are  offered  for  immediate 

.  i 

investment.  So  if  you  have  available  funds,  large  or  small, 
write  for  the  facts,  learn  about  the  Company,  its  business, 
location  and  earnings  for  the  last  several  years. 

Remember  this  investment  will  stand  the  closest;  inves¬ 
tigation.  Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a  lettbr  to  Station 
W.  C.  F.  L.,  at  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Send 
your  name  and  address  and  ask  for  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  unusual  investment  opportunity  now  offered 
to  vou. 

*  i 

Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate  you  but  it  vyill  bring  you 
unbiased  facts.  Act  at  once,  mail  your  letter  or  card,  as 
the  offering  may  be  bought  out  almost  any  day  now. 
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Your  prompt  response  is  your  opportunity.  You  may 
telephone  this  station  if  you  wish.  Our  telephone  number 
is  Harrison  11S2,  Harrison  1182. 

1136  Many  people  have  written  to  us  asking  how  they 
can  make  sound  and  profitable  stock  and  bond  in¬ 
vestments.  We  have  at  all  times  urged  the  purchase  of  se¬ 
curities,  provided  the  investment  is  made  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Company  back  of  the  security. 

Sound  investment  means  independence  today,  and  in  your 
old  age,  too.  It  is  not  just  luck  that  some  people  make 
money  and  others  do  not.  And  the  difference  between  a 
good  investment  and  a  poor  one  is  the  company  behind  the 
offering.  Those  fortunate  investors  who  have  made  money 
on  stock  have  set  a  good  example.  Follow  their  lead.  Join 
their  ranks.  Make  your  savings  and  spare  cash  work  for 
you.  Buy  stock,  but  be  sure  and  buy  good  stock.  Know 
what  you  are  doing.  Learn  the  facts. 
1137-1140  And  now  let  me  tell  you  about  an  absolutely 
sound  investment  that  passed  the  acid  test  of 
all  requirements.  This  investment  has  been  earning  ex¬ 
cellent  dividends  ever  since  the  issuing  company  has  been 
in  business.  It  is  a  well  known  concern,  engaged  in  the 
most  essential  business,  and  big  moneyed  investors  already 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Now  those  people  who  have  small  as  well  as  large  funds 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy  into  the  Company,  and  here 
are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of  this  Company  is 
earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  requirements.  The 
common  stock  has  been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since  the 
original  incorporation  of  the  Company.  The  first  dividend 
payment  for  this  year  amounted  to  15%  clear  profit. 

From  the  earning  standpoint  this  is  a  certified  and 
recommended  opportunity.  Take  advantage  of  it.  You 
can  learn  full  details  by  writing  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  for 
the  complete  facts  concerning  this  investment. 

The  stock  I  am  talking  about  is  absolutelv  safe  and  is 
guaranteed  against  loss  by  a  special  insurance  feature, 
sponsored  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known 
insurance  company.  A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered 
for  immediate  investment.  Therefore,  if  you  have  avail- 
able  funds,  large  or  small,  write  for  the  facts.  Learn  about 
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the  company,  its  location  and  earnings  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  remember  this  investment  will  stand  the  closest 
investigation.  Just  write  a  postal  card  or  a;  letter  to  Radio 
Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  at  623  South  Wabash  AVenue,  Chicago, 
or  you  may  telephone  the  station  if  you  wish.  The  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  Harrison  1182,  Harrison  1182. 

Leave  your  name  and  address  and  ask  for  confidential 
information  about  the  unusual  investment  opportunity  now 
offered  to  you.  Act  at  once,  mail  your  letter  or  card  or 
call  immediately,  as  the  offering  may  be  bought  out  almost 
anv  dav  now.  j 

7 :13  P.  M. :  Announcement :  j 
1141-1149  This  is  W.  C.  F.  L.,  the  voice  of  labor  and 
the  farmer,  broadcasting  from  the  Brunswick 
Recording  studio  at  Chicago. 

The  Economical  Drug  Stores  of  Chicago  ar,e  urging  every 
asthma  sufferer  to  secure  the  facts  concerning  Iodogrin, 
the  new  product  they  are  distributing  fori  the  relief  of 
asthma. 

They  announce  that  during  the  past  few  wjeeks  hundreds 
of  chronic  asthma  sufferers,  young  and  old  who  previously 
had  found  nothing  to  help  them  have  been  securing  com¬ 
plete  relief  from  this  remarkable  product.  j 

For  further  convenience  in  obtaining  Iodjogrin,  spelled 
I-o-d-o-g-r-i-n  is  has  been  placed  in  every  Economical  Drug 
Store  and  all  the  other  large  chain  drug  stores  throughout 
Chicago  and  adjacent  cities.  Any  one  interested  in  se¬ 
curing  relief  from  asthma  can  secure  information  con¬ 
cerning  Iodogrin  at  any  Economical  Drug  iStore  or  the 
other  chain  drug  stores.  j 

A  free  descriptive  booklet  on  Iodogrin  will  be  mailed 
to  vou  on  receipt  of  vour  inquiry,  addressed  to  Station 
W.  C.  F.  L.  at  Chicago.  j 


1150  Tuesdav,  Februarv  19,  1929 

Record  of  Broadcast  of  Station  WCFL 

12:27  P.  M. :  Announcement:  j 

Are  you  interested  in  making  money?  j  If  so,  the 
following  will  be  of  great  interest  to  you.  Njo  doubt,  like 
most  of  our  listeners  you  have  followed  the  j  recent  spec¬ 
tacular  rise  in  the  stock  market.  I 


i 
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A  tremendous  number  of  people  were  made  wealthy 
over  night.  It  was  not  mere  luck,  but  it  shows  that  when 
a  person  purchases  the  right  kind  of  securities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sound  financial  policies,  he  is  bound  to  make 
money. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  find  your  own  investment  opportunity, 
and  then  investigate  carefully.  Then,  you,  too,  will  join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  sound 
investment. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  is  available  right  here  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  A  well  known  company  engaged  in  a  most  essential 
business  is  offering  for  a  limited  time  the  oppor- 
1151-1155  tuiiity  for  people  with  both  small  and  large 
means  to  invest  in  that  concern.  Listen  care¬ 
fully  if  you  want  to  learn  of  a  real  opportunity  that  has 
stood  the  acid  test  of  all  investigations. 

The  records  show  that  the  preferred  stock  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  is  earning  four  times  the  regular  dividend  require¬ 
ments.  This  year  the  common  stock  is  receiving  fifteen  per 
cent,  dividends  and  has  been  earning  good  dividends  since 
the  original  incorporation. 

This  investment  is  absolutely  safe.  A  special  insurance 
feature  made  possible  by  a  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known 
insurance  company  creates  an  unqualified  guaranty  against 
loss. 

This  recommended  investment  is  available  to  you  if  you 
will  write  for  further  information  about  the  company,  its 
business  and  location.  Remember,  this  is  an  offering  that 
will  stand  the  closest  investigation.  And  if  you  have  a 
little  extra  cash  that  vou  want  to  set  working  for  vou,  to 
earn  regular  dividends,  and  if  you  demand  safety,  then 
write  for  full  particulars.  There  is  no  obligation  at  all, 
just  write  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  to  this  station,  saying 
you  heard  the  talk  about  this  financial  institution  and  would 
like  confidential  data  sent  to  you  at  once. 

Address  your  letter  to  Station  \V.  C.  F.  L.,  at  623  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  or  if  you  wish,  telephone  this 
station  and  leave  your  name  and  address.  The  telephone 
number  is  Harrison  1182. 

Prompt  action  means  a  great  deal,  therefore,  make  it 
vour  business  to  write  todav.  You  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  a  great  deal  can  be  gained  by  sending  for  further  in- 
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formation  about  this  money  making  insurance  guaranteed 
concern.  j 

1156-1168  3 :12  P.  M. :  Announcement :  | 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make!  to  our  listen¬ 
ers  regarding  Sozein,  spelled  “S-o-z-e-i-n’\  j 

The  makers  of  Sozein  are  meeting  with  great  success  in 
its  introduction  to  the,;  homes.  Sozein  is  well  known  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  com¬ 
ments  are  received  daily  from  those  who  have  found  great 
relief  from  colds  in  the  head  and  chest,  whooping  cough, 
sore  throat,  coughs,  and  similar  ailments  through  the  use 
of  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stroop  of  1519  East  86th  Street,  says:  “It 
sure  is  a  quick  worker.  One  application  and  iny  head  was 
very  clear  and  I  was  able  to  breath  normally.; 

Mr.  Charles  Glass  of  280  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  says: 
Terrible  cold  on  Sunday,  Monday  cold  all  gone.  I’m  sold, 
Sozein  for  mine. 

i 

Sozein  is  being  introduced  in  your  neighborhood  by  the 
Sozein  girl.  Give  her  a  few  minutes  of  yoiir  time  and 
learn  from  her  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  having 
Sozein  in  your  medicine  cabinet. 

In  case  you  want  Sozein  immediately  and  the  Sozein 
girl  has  not  as  yet  been  to  your  home,  go  to  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  druggist,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  supply  you,  do  not 
accept  a  substitute,  as  Sozein  is  sold  with  a  positive  money 
back  guaranty  if  not  satisfactory  when  used  according  to 
directions.  But  write  to  Sozein,  care  of  Station  W.  C.  F.  L., 
at  Chicago  and  a  jar  will  be  sent  to  you  at  the  introductory 
price  of  fifty  cents. 

The  demand  is  so  great  at  present  that  dll  druggists 
have  not  as  yet  been  supplied,  but  be  sure  to  include  the 
name  of  the  druggist  where  you  failed  to  get  Sozein  when 
you  write  to  this  station. 

1169-1173  5:32  P.  M. :  Announcement: 

The  Economical  Drug  Stores  of  iChicago  are 
urging  every  asthma  sufferer  to  procure  the  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  Iodogrin,  the  new  product  they  are  distributing  for 
the  relief  of  Asthma.  They  have  also  during  {he  past  few 
weeks  announced  that  hundreds  of  chronic  asthma  suf¬ 
ferers,  young  and  old,  who  previously  had  found  nothing 
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to  help  them,  have  found  complete  relief  by  using  this  re¬ 
markable  product. 

For  further  convenience  in  obtaining  Iodogrin,  spelled 
I-o-d-o-g-r-i-n,  it  has  been  placed  in  every  Economical 
Drug  Store  and  all  the  other  large  chain  drug  stores 
throughout  Chicago  and  adjacent  cities.  Any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  relief  from  asthma  can  secure  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Iodogrin  at  any  Economical  Drug  Store 
or  the  other  chain  drug  stores.  A  free  descriptive  booklet 
on  Iodogrin  will  be  awiled  on  receipt  of  your  inquiry  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.  at  Chicago. 

1174  6:14  P.  M. :  Announcement: 

The  Health  Club  which  for  eight  years  has  backed 
Dr.  P.  L.  Clark  in  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  clinic  in  the 
world  held  every  Tuesday  evening  in  Oriental  Hall,  the 
Capital  Building,  broadcasts  this  message  to  all  friends 
of  Sanitology. 

The  Health 1  School  Club  earnestly  requests  your  im¬ 
mediate  help  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  Bill  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  by  Representative  Percy,  which  will 
permit  the  fomding  of  a  school  to  instruct,  graduate  and  to 
permit  to  practice  legally  Sanitological  methods  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Club  suggests  that 
you  go  to  your  polling  place  and  there  find  out 

1175  &  1176  the  names  of  your  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 

ators  from  your  District,  and  that  vou  then 
write  to  each  of  the  Representatives  and  the  Senators  to 
aid  in  every  possible  way  the  passage  of  the  Sanitological 
Bill. 

This  will  not  take  you  long  and  if  every  one  of  the 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  members  of  the  Club  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  sympathizers  and  outside  friends  follow  this  sug¬ 
gestion  the  Bill  can  be  passed.  The  Club  is  depending  on 
every  man  and  woman  to  carry  out  this  request  and  to  do 
it  today.  This  message  comes  from  the  Health  School 
Club,  Mrs.  Louise  Martinez,  President,  and  Wilma  Danke, 
Secretary. 

1177  6:47  P.  M. :  Orchestra  number. 

6:50  P.  M. :  Announcement: 

W.  C.  F.  L .,  the  voice  of  labor  and  the  farmer,  broad¬ 
casting  from  the  Brunswick  Recording  studio  in  Chicago. 


I 


I 

! 

| 
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Are  you  interested  in  making  money?  If  j  you  are,  the 
following  will  be  of  great  interest  to  you. 

No  doubt  with  most  of  our  listeners  you  Jiave  followed 
the  recent  spectacular  rise  in  the  stock  market.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  people  were  made  wealthy  over  night. 
That  was  not  mere  luck,  but  it  shows  that  when  a  person 
purchases  the  right  kind  of  securities  in  accordance  with 
sound  financial  policies  he  is  bound  to  make  money. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  find  your  own  investment  opportunity 
and  then  investigate  carefully.  Do  this,  and;  you  too  will 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of 
sound  investments. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  is  available  right!  here  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  A  well  known  company  engaged  in  thb  most  essen¬ 
tial  business  is  offering  for  a  limited  time  tho  opportunity 
of  both  large  and  small  means  to  invest  in  their  concern. 
Listen  carefully  if  you  want  to  learn  of  a  real  opportunity 
that  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  all  investigations. 

The  records  show  that  the  preferred  stock!  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is1'  earning  four  times  the  regular  divijlen-  require¬ 
ments.  This  year  the  common  stock  is  receiving  fifteen 
per  cent  dividends  and  has  been  earning  good  dividends 
ever  since  the  original  incorporation.  This1  Istock  invest¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  safe.  A  special  insurance  feature  made 
possible  by  a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  in¬ 
surance  company  creates  an  unqualified  guaranty  against 
loss. 

1178  This  recommended  investment  is  available  to  you 
if  you  will  write  for  further  information  about  the 
Company,  its  business  and  location. 

Remember  this  is  an  offering  that  will  stand  the  closest 
investigation.  If  you  have  any  extra  cash  tlpt  you  want 
to  start  working  for  you,  to  earn  regular  dividends,  and 
you  demand  safety,  then  write  for  full  particulars. 

There  is  no  obligation  at  all,  just  write  a  postal  card  or 
a  letter  to  this  station,  saying  that  you  liaye  heard  the 
talk  about  this  financial  institution  and  would  like  con¬ 
fidential  data  sent  to  you  at  once. 

Address  your  letter  to  Station  W.  C.  F.  L.,  623  South 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  or  if  you  wish,  ypu  may  tele¬ 
phone  this  station,  giving  your  name  and  address.  The 
telephone  number  is  Harrison  1182. 


i 
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Prompt  action  means  a  great  deal,  therefore,  make  it 
your  business  to  write  tonight.  You  have  nothing  to  lose 
and  great  deal  to  gain  by  asking  for  further  information 
about  this  money  making  inquiry  and  sending  for  further 
information  about  this  money  making  and  guaranteed  con¬ 
cern. 

The  Aunt  Jemima  Jubilee  Singers  are  next  going  to 
sing  for  you,  and  before  they  sing  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
that  their  services  can  be  secured  for  entertainments  of 
anv  sort  by  addressing  them  in  care  of  this  station. 

V  m/  O 

1179  7:14  P.  M.:  Announcement: 

At  this  time  everv  Tuesday  and  Fridav  evenings 
we  hear  a  very  interesting  health  talk  delivered  by 

1180  Mr.  Samuel  Frame  of  the  Restoro  Health  Institute. 

7 :14V*>  P-  M. :  Mr.  Samuel  Frame : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  These  Restoro  Health  Talks 

have  constituted  for  almost  two  vears  a  continual  dial- 

* 

lenge. 

Over  and  over  agin  I  have  told  you  before  this  dry  micro¬ 
phone  of  a  new  drugless  method  of  treatment  which  shows 
phenomenal  results  in  a  vast  variety  of  chronic  diseases, 
and  ailments. 

The  troubles  which  have  yielded  partially  or  fully  to  this 
amazinglv  successful  new  wav  of  treatment  is  really  too 
numerous  to  mention.  However,  I  shall  list  a  few  by  name 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  range  of  its  effectiveness.  In 
that  list  are  chronic  constipation,  rheumatism,  asthma, 
neuritis,  stomach  ulcers,  diabetes,  arthritis,  anemia,  heart 
and  kidney  troubles,  high  and  low  blood  pressure,  goitre, 
paralysis,  varicose  veins,  etc.  and  so  on. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  these  talks  constitute  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  thousands  suffering  from  the  troubles  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  because  over  and  over  again  I  have  pointed  out 
in  these  talks  their  primary  purpose  is  to  bring  to'  your 
attention  not  theories  but  facts. 

*  True,  as  often  as  time  permitted  I  have  tried  to  give  you 
the  theoretical  background  to  support  our  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  But  for  the  most  part  these  talks  have  been  a  record 
of  concrete  results  obtained.  Time  and  again  I  have  read 
letters  before  this  microphone,  letters  with  names  in  full, 
and  addresses,  Chicago  addresses,  signed  by  reputable  men 
and  women  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  wherein  they  acknowl- 
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edged  what  they  termed  marvelous  results  in  various  kinds 
of  suffering*  and  chronic  diseases.  These  were  usually 
selected  at  random  from  dozens  like  them  in  our  files. 

Some  speak  of  extraordinary  results  in  cases  of  paraly¬ 
sis,  some  in  asthma,  goitre,  neuritis,  and  dozens  of  cases 
of  constipation  of  years  standing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
troubles  that  usually  follow,  such  as  hcmmorrhoids,  stom¬ 
ach  ulcers,  and  so  on. 

Over  and  over;  again  I  have  read  different  letters  ac¬ 
knowledging  results  in  arthritis,  that  must  fiave  sounded 
incredible  to  some  of  you  sufferers  from  that  dread  con¬ 
dition.  Particularly  after  some  specialist  or  several  of 
them  assured  you  that  your  trouble  was  incurable.  And 
yet  if  you  had  been  open  minded  enough  to  at  least  take 
down  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  of 
1181  those  letters,  you  would  have  found  that  these  people 
were  real,  and  that  they  were  more  than  willing  to 
corrobate  our  claims  and  our  statements. 

i 

Off  hand,  one  would  naturally  suppose  thajt  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  success  would  make  the  method  that  produced  it 
and  the  institution  that  uses  that  method,  a|  sensation  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity.  A  sensation  almost  b|ig  enough  to 
compete  successfully  with  current  news  events  and  for 
front  page  space  in  the  daily  press. 

Yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  turn  t|o  us  for  help 
still  come  from  the  limited  few  who  have  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  this  method  of  treatment  lias  accomplished 
for  a  friend  or  a  neighbor  or  a  relative. 

In  other  words,  the  results  secured  sound  only  too  often 
too  good  to  be  true  to  those  who  haven’t  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  who  haven’t  personal  acquaintanceship  with  the 
people  that  have  secured  these  results,  and  sq  week  in  and 
week  out  we  repeat  these  talks  both  as  a  message  to  those 
afflicted,  and  as  I  said  before,  as  a  challenge  tcj  them. 

Your  casq  need  not  necessarily  be  hopeless,  because  a 
dozen  physicians  have  failed  to  help  you.  In  that  respect 
I  believe  the  record  in  our  office  is  held  by  a  gentlemen  suf¬ 
fering  with  a  paralyzed  arm,  who  informed  us  that  he  had 
been  treated  by  twenty-three  physicians  during  the  past 
five  years.  Incidentally  the  first  two  weeks  of  treatment 
with  the  Restoro  method  brought  him  a  very  noticeable  be¬ 
ginning  of  results. 

I 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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In  the  face  of  such  developments  we  feel  that  we  are 
justified  in  urging  you  in  fairness  to  yourself  to  forget 
your  past  disappointments.  You  may  find  that  a  little 
openmindness  that  is  sufficient  to  investigate  what  you 
have  been  hearing  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
of  a  whole  life  time.  For  a  little  open  minded  investiga¬ 
tion  should  and  probably  would  satisfy  you  that  we  have 
during  the  past  two  vears  actuallv  secured  the  results  vou 
have  heard  me  talk  about  for  several  thousand  people  right 
here  in  Chicago. 

Then  if  you  should  decide  to  give  yourself  the  chance 
that  our  method  of  treatment  may  do  as  much  for  you,  you 
may  well  find  it  the  turning  point  of  your  life.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  tonight  to  read  vou  any  of  those  letters  I 
have  mentioned.  If  you  want  help  and  want  proof  that 
we  have  given  it,  to  many  others,  you  will  have  to  accept 
for  tonight  at  least  my  statements,  and  my  assurance,  that 
this  proof  is  available  to  you  in  the  shape  of  dozens 
11S2  and  dozens  of  letters  from  our  people.  Letters  with 
names  and  addresses  on  file  in  our  office  and  open 
to  public  inspection  and  investigation. 

Time  will  permit  me  now  to  give  you  only  a  few  bits  of 

information  concerning  our  method  of  treatment,  together 

with  the  necessarv  information  to  enable  vou  to  look  into 

*  */ 

this  matter  further  if  vou  feel  so  inclined. 

As  I  have  said  our  method  of  treatment  is  relatively 
new  and  different  from  old  methods.  I  trust  you  will 
not  charge  us  with  conceit  when  I  say  that  while  our  pro- 
ceedure  and  technique  is  different,  the  most  important 
point  of  difference  is  that  we  are  actually  securing  results. 

Now  to  give  you  a  very  brief  idea  of  our  procedure. 
We  use  no  drugs  nor  medicines.  We  secure  the  results 
vou  have  heard  me  talk  about  by  using  in  every  case  a 
force  of  nature  called  electro-magnetism.  Under  our 
method  it  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to  take  two  or  more 
of  these  short  pleasant  treatments  per  day.  That  being 
so,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  that  the  patient  should  be 
able  to  take  these  treatments  at  his  home.  Accordingly, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  patient,  we  provide  a 
simple  instrument  with  which  the  patient  takes  these  treat¬ 
ments  in  his  or  her  own  home. 
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Of  course,  the  technique  and  procedure  ib  directed  by 
our  staff  physician.  Now  however  difficult  you  may  find 
it  to  believe;  it  nevertheless  remains  the  fjact  that  with 
this  procedure  we  have  secured  and  are  constantly*  secur¬ 
ing  the  results  which  you  have  heard  me  talk  about. 

Now,  if  you  can  agree  with  me  that  matters  of  this  kind 
are  worthy  of  your  further  investigation,  if  you  will  get 
your  pencil  and  paper  ready,  I  will  give  you  |the  necessary 
information.  Those  of  you  at  a  distance  (fan  write  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Restoro  Health  Institute,  R-e-s-t-b-r-o,  Restoro 
Health  Institute.  We  are  located,  that  is,  our  main  office 
is  located  at  814  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  8-1-4 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  Chicago,  you  can  call  |either  at  that 
address,  or  if  you  live  south  you  can  call  at  our  branch 
office  located  at  6232  South  Halstead  Street,  6-2-3-2 
South  Halsted  Street.  Both  offices  are  open  daily,  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays  and  Saturday  evenings  also  until  ten 
p.  m. 

1183-1190  We  are  also  represented  in  Michigan  City,  In¬ 
diana,  at  911%  South  Franklin  Street.  911% 
South  Franklin  Street,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

Your  visit  at  any  of  these  places  results  in  your  receiving 
first  a  thorough  explanation  of  our  methods,  second,  a  free 
demonstration  treatment.  That  alone  frequently  more  than 
justifies  your  call  at  any  of  these  offices.  Ifor  while  this 
method  of  treatment  involves  a  time  process,  it  very  fre¬ 
quently,  even  with  the  first  treatment,  produces  noticeable 
and  beneficial  results.  This  is  particularly  true  in  troubles 
with  acute  symptoms,  such  as  neuritis  pains,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  asthma  and  etc.  and  so  on. 

For  those  of  you  who  might  find  it  inconvenient  to  come 
to  any  of  our  offices,  we  will  at  your  request  jsend  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  your  home,  if  you  live  in  Chicago,  to  give  you 
there  that  same  thorough  explanation  of  our!  methods  and 
also  the  free,  demonstration  treatment  mentioned.  Now 

7  .  i 

you  needn’t  hesitate  to  avail  yourself  of  this |  offer,  as  you 
do  not  obligate  yourself  thereby  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Our  representative  calls  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  the 
information  and  evidence  upon  which  you  can  base  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment.  We  leave  the  decision  strictly  to  your  own 

j 

i 

i 

i 


i 

i 
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common  sense.  He  doesn’t  presume  to  make  any  decision 
for  vou. 

m/ 

Now  if  you  still  have  your  pencil  and  paper  handy,  I 
will  give  you  our  telephone  number,  which  is  usually  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  of  putting  in  your  request  for  this 
home  demonstration. 

For  tlie  south  side  office,  call  'Wentworth  4264,  Went¬ 
worth  4264  if  you  are  nearest  to  the  south  side  office. 

For  the  down  town  office,  call  Harrison  6003,  Harrison 
6003. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  make  a  practice  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  these  talks  regularly,  which  I  understand  there 
are  quite  a  number  of,  I  want  to  say  that  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  make  it  a  point  to  listen  to  next  Friday 
evening’s  talk.  1  shall  have  an  announcement  of  special 
interest  and  of  special  importance  to  make  next  Friday 
which  people  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  will  do  well 
to  listen  in  on,  and  for  those  of  you  who  have  friends  or 
relatives  or  neighbors  suffering  from  chronic  diseases,  I 
firmlv  believe  that  vou  can  do  them  a  real  service  bv  sug- 
gesting  that  thev  listen  in  on  mv  talk  of  next  Fridav  which 
is  scheduled  for  the  same  time  as  tonight’s  talk. 

I  thank  vou. 

w 

1191  Exhibit  9  WBBM. 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters.  Apr.  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion. 

George  F.  Fitzgerald,  Court  <£  General  Reporting,  1506 
Burnham  Building,  Dearborn  2770. 

1192-1217  Stenographic  Report  of  Radio  Broadcasting  of 

Station  IF.  C.  F.  L .  Thursday,  April  11,  1929, 
from  5  to  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

1218  The  following  paper  on  “Varicose  Veins”  by  Dr. 

C.  L.  Varwald,  of  Davenport,  Iowa:  Vericose  veins 
of  the  leg,  which  are  common  in  many  people,  is  a  disease 
of  the  walls  of  the  vein  proper.  The  veins  become  elongated 
sometimes  dilating  four  to  five  times  the  natural  size. 
When  so  affected  the  walls  of  the  vein  become  thin  and 
loose  their  strength.  One  seems  them  under  the  skin. 
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There  is  a  danger  of  bursting.  Many  persons  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  rupture  of  the  varicose  veins.  In  the  vari- 

1219  cose  veins  sometimes  the  blood  stops  entirely.  This 
condition  paves  the  way  for  leg  ulcers.  In  75  per 

cent  of  all  leg  ulcers  varicose  veins  is  the  underlying  cause. 
A  person  suffering  from  varicose  veins  the  condition  is 
due  to  impure  blood.  The  diseased  veins  arq  soon  followed 
by  swelling  of  the  limbs,  eczema,  intense  pain;  and  discolora¬ 
tion.  And  then  the  leg  ulcer  appears  to  further  complicate 
and  intensify  the  unpleasant  situation.  One  out  of  every 
40  people  are  afflicted  by  varicose  veins  and  can  be  cured 
without  operation,  without  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Barwald  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  a  physician  of 
25  years  ’  experience  in  the  treatment  of  varicose  veins,  so 
if  you  are  a  sufferer  don’t  be  discouraged,  don’t  wait  until 
eczema  and  itching  appears;  these  can  all  be  avoided  by 
early  treatment.  The  causes  of  varicose  veins  are  many 
and  varied.  Inflammation,  child  birth,  long  standing  on 
feet,  typhoid  fever  are  but  a  few  of  the  clauses.  When 
leg  ulcer  appears  the  patient  has  two  conditions  to  contend 
with,  namely,  varicose  veins  complicated  with  leg  ulcers. 

There  are  eight  different  and  disjunct  types  of 

1220  ulcers  of  the  leg,  and  only  one  treatment  will  cure  all 
of  them.  It  may  be  stated  that  infection  of  the  blood 

is  the  cause  of  10  per  cent  of  all  leg  ulcers.!  Infection  in 
the  blood  causes  ulcers  to  appear;  as  long  a;s  infection  re¬ 
mains  in  the  blood  the  ulcers  will  appear.  Ajll  external  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  salves,  plasters,  bandages,;  etc.  are  of  no 
avail.  The  underlying  cause  must  first  be  corrected  before 
healing  can  take  place.  External  application  to  leg  ulcers 
and  varicose  veins  are  of  no  avail,  and  these  ileg  ulcers  will 
be  found  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  housejvife  who  gets 
our  meals  and  who  is  on  her  feet  a  great  dea;l  is  a  common 
prey  to  varicose  veins. 

Any  one  of  the  European  countries,  people  with  leg 
ulcers  are  not  permitted  to  hire  out  in  any  capacity  as 
public  servants.  They  are  quarantined  and  their  ulcers 
are  completely  healed  before  they  are  permitted  to  act  as 
public  servants  and  to  engage  in  work.  It  is  the  breaking 
of  the  tissues  that  causes  pus  to  form;  it  is  the  discharge 
from  the  ulcers  that  comes  from  the  open  jsore  and  not 
from  the  blood.  It  is  the  decayed  tissue  that  causes  pus  to 
form. 
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1221-1231  Leg  ulcers  should  never  be  complete  and  per¬ 
manent.  Dr.  Barwald  is  so  confident  of  his 
method  of  treatment  that  lie  states  that  nearly  all  cases 
of  leg  ulcers  can  be  cured  in  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
Through  his  extensive  treatment  he  has  found  that  all  pa¬ 
tients  must  keep  off  their  feet,  and  all  those  who  have 
been  treated  by  him  personally  at  his  office  in  this  way  re¬ 
ceive  full  benefit  of  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience. 

A  free  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request  to  you  if  you  will 
write  Dr.  C.  L.  Barwald,  Union  Bank  Building,  Davenport, 
Iowa.  For  references  Dr.  Barwald  refers  you  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  house  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  or  to  any  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dured  patients.  Write  him  without  delay  if 
you  are  interested  in  his  wonderful  treatment  and  cure. 

1232  State  of  Illinois, 

Comity  of  Cook,  ss: 

Madeline  Giles  says  that  she  is  a  court  reporter  doing 
business  in  the  courts  of  Cook  Countv,  and  lierebv  certifies 
that  the  foregoing  pages  taken  over  W.  C.  F.  L.  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  11,  1929,  are  a  true  and  correct  transcription  of 
her  shorthand  notes. 

MADELINE  GILES. 

1233  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook,  ss: 

Madeline  Giles,  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  says  that 
she  is  a  court  stenographer,  doing  business  in  the  City  of 
Chicago ;  that  she  reported  in  shorthand  the  program  over 
WCFL  on  Thursday,  April  11th,  A.  D.  1929,  and  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  her  shorthand 
notes  so  taken  as  aforesaid. 

1  MADELINE  GILES. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1929. 

[Seal  Harriet  Heinemann,  Notary  Public,  Cook 

County,  Ill.] 

HARRIET  HEINEMANN, 

Notary  Public . 
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Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters.  ^Vpr.  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal  Iiftdio  Commis¬ 
sion. 

George  F.  Fitzgerald,  Court  &  General  Reporting,  1506 
Burnham  Building.  Dearborn  2770. 

1235-1237  Report  on  W.  C.  F.  L.,  Taken  at  \the  Studio  of 

W.  B.  B.  M.  April  9th,  1929.  j 

| 

1238  7 :00:  The  Announcer:  A  great  many  people  advise 
us  by  communication  and  otherwise,  that  they  have 

been  greatly  benefited  by  the  broadcasting  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity  from  this  station,  and  these  people  have 
made  investments  in  an  absolutely  secure  stock  issue,  and 
have  not  only  seen  their  investment  safc-guarfled  but  many 
have  undoubtedly  got  wealthy.  It  is  not  mpre  luck  with 
these  people,  but  they  have  been  led  to  lay  foundations  for 
legitimate  fortunes.  After  all,  it  is  up  to  yoh  to  find  your 
own  investment  opportunity.  Do  this,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  same  more  fortunate.j 

To  day  you  can  take  advantage  of  a  real  opportunity 
right  here  in  Chicago  with  a  well  known  company.  The 
special  insurance  feature  sponsored  by  a  (pliicago  bank 
makes  the  investment  safe.  Write  inj  or  telephone 

1239  for  full  particulars  to  623  South  Wabash  Ave.,  or 
you  may  telephone  the  station  and  leave  your  name 

and  address,  and  the  desired  information  will  be  given  to 
you.  Phone  Harrison  1182.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
something  to  gain  by  making  inquiry  about  this  wonderful 
investment. 

At  this  time  on  Tuesday  evening  you  hear  the  health  talk 
by  Samuel  Clark.  These  Restoro  health  talks  tell  a  re¬ 
markable  story  of  the  regaining  of  health  bvi  the  drugless 
method.  These  talks  have  been  sent  out  over  this  station 
for  the  past  two  seasons,  and  they  have  m!et  with  very 
favorable  response,  and  the  response  is  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  advocating  a  new  method  of  treating  medi¬ 
cal  ills,  because,  if  that  would  be  all,  that  wouldn’t  amount 
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to  anything.  But  the  mere  announcement  of  Restoro 
health  talks  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the  information  that, 
seeing  that  they  have  been  so  well  received,  is  a  good  rea¬ 
son  why  the  new  ways  of  treatment  should  be  spread,  be¬ 
cause  this  new  method  of  treatment  is  giving  results. 

Queer,  isn’t  it  that  in  this  modern  scientific  effi- 

1240  cient  world  that  people  will  still  stick  to  old  methods 
of  treatment? 

The  report  is  around,  that  many  thousands  of  people, 
and  most  of  them  right  here  in  Chicago,  have  put  this  new 
method  to  the  test,  and  found  it  remarkably  effective  in  its 
efficiencv.  Particularlv  in  chronic  ailments,  such  as  con- 
stipation,  rheumatism,  goiter,  summer  ailments,  arthritis, 
high  blood  pressure  and  so  on. 

The  Restoro  method  of  treatment  is  absolutelv  different 
from  the  old  methods  that  you  have  often  tried,  because  as 
I  have  said,  we  use  no  drugs  nor  medicines.  We  use  only 
the  gentle  force  of  nature  which  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
chronic  diseases  by  assisting  the  elimination  of  bodily 
waste,  which  becomes  poisonous  to  the  system.  We  make 
use  of  natural  means  and  powers  to  rid  the  body  of  its 
toxins. 

I  can  give  you  addresses  of  some  people  we  have  helped, 
and  their  telephone  numbers,  but  we  want  you  to  use  this 
information  with  all  consideration  for  the  people  alio  are 
kind  enough  to  permit  us  to  use  their  names.  You  can 
telephone  to  any  of  these  people  with  the  simple  in- 

1241  quiry  as  to  whether  they  really  got  results  from  our 
method  of  treatment,  and  that  will  be  sufficient. 

You  understand  that  the  radio  is  a  powerful  medium  for 
reaching  the  public,  and  these  people  have  acknowledged 
and  with  gratitude,  the  health  they  have  received  from  the 
treatment.  We  give  you  these  names  so  that  you  can 
check  up  on  the  things  that  you  have  heard  me  say,  and  at 
this  time,  if  you  will  take  a  pencil  and  paper,  you  can  take 
down  these  names  that  I  will  give  you. 

The  first  is  a  case  of  stubborn  constipation  and  rheu¬ 
matism,  which  just  about  crippled  the  patient.  Mrs.  Otto 
Peters,  6851  South  Carpenter  Street,  phone,  Wentworth 
5850. 

The  next  case  was  rheumatism  and  constipation,  Mrs. 
Julia  Much,  10249  Avenue  J,  phone  South  Chicago  1048. 
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The  next  was  a  case  of  lumbago,  Mr.  Otto  Peters  of  the 
same  address  and  telephone  number. 

Paralysis  and  constipation,  Mr.  J.  H.  Howe,  1539  East 
59th  Street.  I 

Bronchial  trouble  and  constipation,  i\lrs.  James 
1242  Farley,  401  Fullerton  Parkway,  phone  Lincoln  0735, 
etc.,  etc. 

Now,  if  you  feel  that  the  method  of  treatment  is  worth 
wThile  investigating,  sufficiently  so  to  make  an  investigation, 
our  address  is  Restoro  Health  Institute.  Down  town  office 
814  South  Michigan  Ave.,  in  Chicago.  We  also  have  a 
branch  office  and  it  is  the  only  branch  office  that!  we  have  in 
Chicago,  and  it  is  at  6232  South  Halsted  Street.  Both 
offices  are  open  from  9  to  6,  including  Saturdays,  except 
the  south  side  office  that  is  also  open  evenings  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  up  till  about  ten  o’clock. 

We  are  represented  in  Michigan  City  at  911%  South 
Franklin  Street.  Your  visit  to  any  of  these  offices  will  give 
you  a  thorough  explanation  of  our  method  of  treatment,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  free  introductory  treatment. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly  explaining  to 
people  that  the  Restoro  method  of  treatment  is!  no  miracu¬ 
lous  thing,  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  in  many 
forms  of  chronic  ailments  the  first  treatment 
1243-1256  received  has  helped,  and  it  is  absolutely  free 
without  obligation  on  your  part  and  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  you  a  noticeable  degree  of  relief  in  rheu¬ 
matism,  constipation,  and  many  other  of  the  ills  that  human 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  many  other  forms  of  trouble  that  are 
usually  accompanied  with  acute  symptoms  of  same. 

Now,  if  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  make  a  call  at  any 
of  our  offices,  if  you  live  in  Chicago  we  will  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  your  home,  and  he  will  give  you  there  the 
same  definite  information  and  the  free  introductory  treat¬ 
ment  that  you  would  get  at  the  office.  Your  request  for  a 
visit  to  your  home  you  can  make  in  your  application,  and 
our  representative  will  call  on  you.  For  our  i  south  side 
office  call  Wentworth  4264,  and  for  our  main!  office  call 
Harrison  6003.  I  thank  you.  j 

7 :13. :  The  Announcer :  You  have  been  listening  to  Samuel 
Clark  of  the  Restoro  Health  Institute,  speaking  from  W. 
C.  F.  L.  Chicago  j 

35 — 4972a 
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1257  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook ,  ss: 

Thomas  W.  Lamble,  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  says 
that  he  is  a  court  stenographer  doing  business  in  the  City 
of  Chicago;  that  he  reported  in  shorthand  the  program 
over  WCFL  on  Tuesday,  April  9th,  A.  D.  1929,  and  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  transcript  of  his  short¬ 
hand  notes  so  taken  as  aforesaid. 

THOMAS  W.  LAMBLE. 

Subscribed  &  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  dav  of  April, 
A.  D.  1929. 

[Seal  of  Albert  E.  Hooper,  Cook  County,  Ill.] 

ALBERT  E.  HOOPER, 

Notary  Public. 

(Here  follows  photostatic  copy  of  pages  1258,  1259,  1260, 

and  1261.) 

1262  Document  No.  41. 

Exhibit  KFAB 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters.  Apr.  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  hearing  before  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

Before  the  Radio  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Proposed  Change  of  Wave  Length 
of  KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

State  of  Nebraska, 

Lancaster  County ,  ss: 

Theodore  C.  Diers  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  deposes 
and  says:  I  am  director  of  the  radio  of  the  University  of. 
Nebraska  situated  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

As  such  director  there  is  broadcast  under  my  immediate 
supervision  over  KFAB  once  a  month  a  book  review  of 
current  literature  by  the  librarian  of  the  State  University. 
These  book  reviews  are  very  popular  and  are  listened  to  in 
many  states. 


No.  4972 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  (Broadcestin* 
Station  T7CFL)  Appellant  -  ' 

▼a. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 
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Radio  Magazine 

Official  Publication.  ( Quarterly )  c/  l 

DIO  BROADCAST  STATION 
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•  •*  «A .  April  4f]  1929. 

A f‘:7  «.  ?  £??  I 

(THIS  IS  A  COPY  Of  LSTTERWHICH-  WAS  SENT  TO  ALL  CENTRAL  BODIES). 

•.•••irhif '  *  K.  •. 


Dear  Sire  and  Brothers 

Nation-wide  network  of  local  radio  stations  for 
r9_t>rcR^{.aetir.s  programs  from  WCFL,  the  "Voice  of  Labor  and 
Farmer, "  on  short  wave  channels,  without  the  usej  of  Fires, 
will  be  with  you  before  this  year  ends. 

See,  on  la3t  page,  copy  of  letter  mailjed  to  all 
broadcast  stations  of  5  watts  to  5,000  watts  pow?r  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Sec  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Washington  Daily 
Post  (Washington,  D.  C.)  of  January  20th,  1929,  which  gives 
but  a  mere  outline  of  what  is  happening  in  Radio!. 

j 

Therefore,  this  appeal  to  you  and  to  ejll  City 
Central  bodies  for  cooperation  in  the  drafting  ajnd  compiling 
of  a  fifty-word  night  letter  telegram,  in  your  oFn  language, 
addressed  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
requesting  that  WCFL  be  granted- an  exclusive,  national, 
oleared  and  unlimited  time  wave  channel  of  770  kilocycles 
and  two  short  wave  channels  (one  for  day  and  one!  for  night) 


for  relay  broadcasting;  thi3  -telegram  to  be  sent 
night,  April  15th,  the  day  before  WCFL’s  hearing 


Monday 


Thanking  your  organization  for  past  and  future 
courtesies,  assuring  you  of  our  great  appreciation  and 
with  best  wishes,  we  beg  to  remain 


Fraternally  yours. 


P.  S.  Please  mail  us  copy  of 
telegram  which  you  expect  to  send 
to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 


CHICAGO 
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The  WCFL  Radio  Log 
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Unm  fA  T  Tc#»  Wf!FT  DoHirt  T  Ctcr  Tl"  WCFl.  lot  tk*  simplest.  and  m«  satisfactory 

JtlOW  to  use  W  UrL  Radio  UOg  ril4o  ^  1,  enahw.  the  operator  inMently  to  locete  may  <u 

lion,  ones  the  location*  of  tb*  principal  Marion*  bar*  boon  noted  on  the  log.  The  blank  column  in  tbr  canter  provides  apaoa 
far  tkia  purpose.  I 

The  station*  ara  listed  balow  in  tbs  exact  order  they  will  ha  tuned  in  aa  yon  turn  poor  dial  in  one  direction.  Begin 
at  the  bottom;  follow  the  column  containing  familiar  and  nearby  stations:  enter  the  settings  i-r  these  Stations  in  the  apace 
provided  for  this  purpose.  One  entry  will  automatically  log  all  of  tha  stations  in  other  co  turn  ns  opposite  rha  station  identified. 
For  instance,  at  the  place  where  you  find  Station  WCfl,  you  will  also  find  KJR,  Seattle.  Wash-,  and  nearby  you  will  find 
KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  sod  four  Canadian  station*.  — . 

The*  figures  you  outer  wiQ  progress  in  numerical  order,  and  distant  station*  in  h* tween  may  bn  sought  in tslli gently — 
and  with  far  batter  success  than  by  any  other  method.  The  call  letters  of  each  station  are  followed  by  the  came  of  the  town 
in  which  the  station  is  located,  and  following  this  is  a  hold  Utter.  By  reference  to  the  Power  Code  at  the  top  cl  the  page  it 
will  be  eeen  that  this  bold  letter  indicates  tbs  power  of  the  station.  This  will  giv*  you  some  idee  of  the  probability  of  success 
in  trying  to  tune  in  that  particular  station— there  U  little  use  in  searching  for  a  far  distent  station  of  small  power. 

Technical  terms  such  as  Wave  Length  and  Kilocycle  ere  no  longer  confusing:  WCFL  Radio  Log  reduces  them  to  simple, 
understandable  figures  applicable  to  your  sot. 

WCFL  Radio  Log  is  revised  for  each  quarterly  edition  of  WCFL  Radio  hhgaxino.  However,  if  mure  ficqucnt  revisions 
are  desired  earns  may  be  bed  by  sending  75c  to  this  office  for  our  regular  Radio  Log  service,  published  in  compact  eight- 
page  form  from  five  to  night  time*  each  year.  


Courtesy  or  KATNEb"  KADIO  LOO.  Ill  Vr.  Monro*  8U  Chicago.  IIL 


RADIO  FACILITIES  OF  WCFL, BROADCAST  STATION 

Broadcast  Station  VCfL  tha  Vote*  of  ftnufXdsr,  located  on  Navy  Piar.  <  ki»|o,  is 
on*  of  tU  h— d— — t  and  moat  complete  stations  in  tlse  world,  k  kas  radio  telegraph  traiuait- 
tsrs  operating  with  ships  on  the  Grant  Lakes  and  loug-wuvu  transmitter  far  ooawa»r«.»l  eejv- 
ice  and  short  ware  transmitter,  eapahls  of  world-arido  radio  telegraph  unnrniotwa.  labo¬ 
ratories  and  workshops  of  WCFL  are  located  in  the  north  tower,  whore  all  epo-rstus  and 
material  wars  specially  built  for- the  Broadcast  Station.  Broadcast  truaarailtor  and  the  three 
radio  telegraph  transmitters  era  all  now  in  daily  use— later-city  Its  die  Telegraph  on  1950 
meters;  short  war#  long  distance  radio  telegraph  oa  37.6  maters;  radio  telegraph  to  ships 
on  71 5  and  875  meters;  also  application  for  license  for  fber  short  Waso  lengths  day  and  night 
operation  in  radio  telegraphing  and  rainy  broadcasting  appBed  for  with  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission.  Federal  Radio  C n m ari seine  has  granted  bedding  panpit  far  58.000  watt  station 
st  Downers  Grove,  0L  The  now  station  as  it  will  appear  it  picture^  h“  front  page  of  this 
letterhead. 

•  •  i 

(Copy  of  letter  sent  to  all  radio  stations  throughout i the  world). 

April  3,  1929. 

Gentlemen j 

Wo  have  applications  pending  before  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  for  licenses  to  use  short  waves  for  relay  broadcasting. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  send  out  on  short  waves  the  same  I program  we 
broadcast  from  'our  Chicago  Station,  WCFL*  These  programs  can  be 
picked  up  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  rc-broadcast  by  ljocal  station#. 


By  synchronisation,  the  same  broadcasting  frequency  cain  be  used  by 

i 

all  re-broadcasting  stations.  In  this  way,  a  world-wijde  chain  of 

*  i 

stations  ©an  be  operated  on  one  broadcast  frequency,  j 

It  is  our  desire  to  arrange  with  a  number  of|  stations 

1 

throughout  the  country  to  receive  and  ro-broadcaet  our;  programs. 

I 

Definite  plans  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  as  to  the  terms  and 

conditions  of  such  an  affiliation.  This  letter  is  merely  an  ia- 

i 

quiry  as  to  whether  or  not  you  might  be  interested  in  such  a  plan. 

If  you  are,  we  shall  be  glad  to  go  into  full  details  with  you. 

Yours 
CHICAGO 
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In  addition  to  this  under  the  University  Extension 
course  there  has  been  broadcast  over  KFAlj  a  course  in 
business  English  and  in  letter  writing  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  University;  a  course  in  Ibsen’s  drama 
by  members  of  the  faculty;  a  course  in  English  literature 
and  the  study  of  the  novel  by  members  of  the  faculty;  and 
a  course  in  the  interpretation  of  the  books  iof  the  bible. 
After  these  lectures  are  given  which  are  broadcast  over 
KFAB,  the  faculty  holds  examinations  by  way  of  question¬ 
naires  prepared  by  the  faculty  of  the  University,  and  sent  to 
those  who  are  taking  the  course  through  listening  to  the 
lectures.  University  credits  are  given  as  a  result  of  such 
examinations. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  lectures  given 
1263  by  members  of  the  faculty  for  which  credits  are  not 
given,  as  for  instance,  there  are  lectures  on  the 
Spanish  language,  on  philosophy  and  on  religious  ideas  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  lectures  are  very  popular  and 
the  response  received  by  KFAB  and  by  the  University  by 
way  of  letters  indicates  clearly  that  they  are  listened  to 
very  widely  and  with  great  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  broadcasting  above  enumerated  there 
has  been  broadcast  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  radio  service  for  farm  and  home,  the  character  of 
which  is  indicated  by  two  programs  which  are  hereto  at¬ 
tached. 

The  educational  addresses  are  broadcast  tivo  hours  and 
forty  minutes  each  week ;  the  farmers  talks,  tjwo  hours  and 
ten  minutes  each  week;  the  housewives  talks, lone  hour  and 
forty  minutes  each  week;  the  University  credit  course, 
thirty  minutes  each  week ;  the  weather  reports  three  times 
daily,  thirty  minutes  each  week;  making  a  total  of  seven 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  devoted  to  these  features  each 

week.  i 

The  attached  programs  were  all  broadcast  over  KFAB 

and  are  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to  the  agricultural 
communities  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming  and  adjoining 

states.  | 

Weather  reports  are  broadcast  over  this  station  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau!  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  Lincoln,  makes  out  these  reports.  It  is  affiant’s 
opinion  that  the  weather  reports  broadcast  over  KFAB  are 
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not  duplicated  by  any  other  station,  especially  in 

1264  this  territory.  The  weather  reports  broadcast  by 
other  stations  are  usually  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 

hours  old,  while  the  weather  reports  broadcast  by  IvFAB 
are  broadcast  immediately  upon  being  released. 

We  have  received  many  letters  regarding  the  service 
with  relation  to  the  weather  reports  that  indicate  it  is  very 
greatly  appreciated,  especially  when  storm  signals  are  given 
out.  The  northwestern  part  of  Nebraska  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Wyoming  are  given  up  to  the  cattle  business  and 
we  have  received  letters  to  the  effect  that  the  promptness 
with  which  KFAB  has  broadcast  these  storm  signals  has 
resulted  in  the  savings  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  cattle 
men. 

Further  affiant  saveth  not. 

THEODORE  C.  DIERS. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence  this 
26  day  of  January,  1929. 

[Seal  of  Grace  Schmidt,  Notarial.  Commission  expires 
Mar.  30,  1932.  Lancaster  Countv,  Nebraska.] 
i  GRACE  SCHMIDT, 

Notary  Public. 

1265  Supplement  to  University  Extension  News . 

Vol.  8.  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  January  9,  1929.  No.  38. 

University  of  Nebraska  Radio  Program  for  Week  Begin¬ 
ning  January  14. 

University  Studio,  Broadcasting  Over  KFAB  (390). 

Monday,  January  14. 

9:30  to  9:35  a.  m. — Weather  Report  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Blair, 
Director  for  the  Nebraska  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  at  Lincoln. 

9:35  to  10:00  a.  m. — ‘ 4 Pictures  for  the  Home,”  by  Mrs. 
True  Homemaker. 

12:00  to  12:10  p.  m. — “Crops  and  Soils  Question  Box,’ ’ 
by  D.  L.  Gross,  Assistant  State  Extension  Agent  in  Ag¬ 
ronomy. 
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12:10  to  12:20  p.  m. — “Live  Stock  Questions,”  by  J.  F. 
Lawrence,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension. 

12:20  to  12:30  p.  m. — “Some  Mistakes  We  Parents 
Make,”  by  H.  E.  Bradford,  Professor  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

2:30  to  3:00  p.  m. — “Chancellor’s  Hour.”;  An  informal 
chat  by  Chancellor  E.  A.  Burnett,  of  the  j  University  of 
Nebraska. 


Tuesday,  January  15. 


9:30  to  9:35  a.  m. — Weather  Report. 

9 :35  to  9 :50  a.  m. — 4  ‘  Questions  and  Answers  on  Poultry 
Problems,”  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Mussehl,  Chairman  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 


9 :50  to  10 :00  a.  m. — 4-H  Club  Crier. 

12:00  to  12:10  p.  m. — “Insect  Pests  of  the  Season,”  by 
Prof.  M.  H.  Swenk,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Entomology. 

12 :10  to  12 :20  p.  m. — Farm  Flash,  j 
1265a  12 :20  to  12 :30  p.  m. — ‘  ‘  Some  Seed  Buying  Hints, 9  9 

by  F.  D.  Keim,  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

2:30  to  2:45  p.  m. — “The  Summer  Session  of  1929,”  by 
R.  D.  Moritz,  Director. 

2:45  to  3:00  p.  m. — “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  by  A.  A. 
Reed,  University  Examiner  and  Professor; of  Secondary 
Education.  i 


Wednesday,  January  16. 

9:30  to  9:35  a.  m. — Weather  Report. 

9:35  to  10:00  a.  m. — The  monthly  book  review  by  Mrs. 
True  Homemaker,  discussing  “Bambi.” 

12:00  to  12:30  p.  m. — (Silent.)  j 

2 :30  to  3 :00  p.  m. — Sociology  Talk.  4  ‘  The  pFederal  Child 
Labor  Amendment,”  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dietrich,  President  of  the 
Nebraska  League  of  Women  Voters. 

i 

! 

Thursday,  January  17. 

i 

i 

9:30  to  9:35  a.  m. — Weather  Report. 

9:35  to  9:50  a.  m. — Weekly  Museum  Talk,  j  by  F.  G.  Col¬ 
lins,  Curator. 
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9:50  to  10:00  a.  m. — “Exercises  in  Fundamental  Gym¬ 
nastics,  ”  by  Miriam  Wagner,  Department  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  Women’s  Division. 

12:00  to  12:10  p.  m. — Farm  Flash. 

12:10  to  12:30  p.  m. — “Don’t  Let  Cream  Freeze,”  by 
L.  K.  Crowe,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

12 :20  to  12 :30  p.  m. — “What  Next?”  by  Jessie  G.  Greene, 
Assistant  State  Extension  Agent  in  Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs. 

2 :30  to  3 :00  p.  m. — Fourteenth  lesson  of  the  Radio  Course 
in  Beginning  Spanish,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  A.  Alexis,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Romance  Languages.  Assignment,  Lesson  14 
in  the  textbook. 


Friday,  January  18. 

9:30  to  9:35  a.  m. — Weather  Report. 

9:35  to  10:00  a.  m. — “Cooking  Fish,”  by  Mrs.  True 
Homemaker. 

12655  12:00  to  12:10  p.  m. — “Feed  Grinding  Equip¬ 

ment,”  by  E.  E.  Brackett,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

12:10  to  12:20  p.  m. — “Monthy  Agricultural  Outlook,” 
by  Harold  Hedges,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rural  Economics. 

12:20  to  12:30  p.  m. — “A  trip  to  Europe — -V,”  by  M.  L. 
Flack,  State  Extension  Agent  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

2 :30  to  2 :45  p.  m. — Health  Talk.  Dr.  L.  T.  Hunt,  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  will  talk  on  “Your  Expectancy.” 

Saturday,  January  19. 

9:30  to  9:35  a.  m. — Weather  Report. 

9:35  to  9:48  a.  m. — “Origin  of  Place  Names  in  Ne¬ 
braska,”  by  J.  T.  Link,  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Survey. 

9:48  to  10:00  a.  m. — Ninth  talk  on  “The  Religious  Ideals 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  by  C.  H.  Patterson,  Ph.D.,  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  on  “Jeremiah,  the  Great¬ 
est  of  Hebrew  Prophets.” 

Proposed  Change  of  Standards 

The  Committee  on  Accredited  Schools  has  recommended 
to  the  University  Senate  the  adoption  of  changes  in  the 
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Standards  of  Accredited  Schools  indicated  by  black-faced 
type  following,  effective  September  1,  1929^ 

2.  At  least  three  teachers  including  the  ^superintendent, 
giving  full  time -to  instruction  in  the  high  school;  provided 
that  in  schools  having  junior-senior  organization,  at  least 
two  teachers,  including  the  superintendent'  shall  give  full 
time  to  instruction  in  the  senior  high  school,  grades  10-12 
inclusive.  Schools  desiring  to  organize  oni  other  than  the 
8-4  or  the  6-3-3  plan  shall  submit  in  advance  such  details 

of  organization  as  will  clearly  indicate  the  local 
1265c  needs  and  the  attendant  reasons  for  the  change. 

Such  schools  will  be  considered  special  cases,  and 
will  be  subject  to  accreditment  on  their  merits. 

3.  The  minimum  academic  and  professional  preparation 
of  all  teachers  new  to  the  school  in  four-year  high  schools 
and  in  grades  10  to  12  inclusive  in  other  high  schools  to  be 
four  years  above  a  four-year  high  school i  course,  or  120 
college  hours.  This  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  assigned 
exclusively  to  industrial  or  to  fine  arts  subjepts,  or  to  teach¬ 
ers  recognized  on  September  1,  1928,  as  having  had  the 
equivalent  of  120  college  hours.  All  who  instruct  in  grades 
9  to  12  inclusive  shall  be  legally  qualified  ^o  teach  in  the 
high  school. 

4.  All  teachers  new  to  the  school  to  instruct  in  the  line 
of  their  major  or  minor  college  preparation.  Any  emer¬ 
gency  which  occasions  a  departure  from|  this  standard 
shall  be  reported  in  writing,  and  exceptions  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  factors  in¬ 
volved. 

5.  Students  entering  accredited  schools  from  non-ac- 
credited  or  non-approved  schools  to  be  required  to  pass  a 
written  examination  in  all  high  school  subjects  carried  by 
them  which  they  do  not  continue,  the  papeijs  to  remain  on 
file  for  review  by  supervising  or  inspecting  authorities.  Ac¬ 
credited  schools  are  expected  to  accept  without  examina¬ 
tion  creditsi  earned  in  other  accredited  or  in  approved 
schools. 
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1265c?  Timely.  Accurate. 

Radio  Service  for  Farm  and  Home. 

Broadcasting  thru  KFAB  (309.1)  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  10:30  A.  M.  and  12:30  P.  M. ; 
Mondavs  and  Wednesdavs,  7 :30  P.  M. 

College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

1265e  Agricultural  Program,  October  17  to  December  30, 

1927. 

Monday,  October  17. 

12:30-12:45 — Handling  the  Hog  Herd — Wm.  J.  Loeffel, 

Animal  Husbandry  Dept. 

7:30-  7:45 — Extension  Points  the  Way — N.  W.  Gaines, 

Extension  Service 

7 :45-  7 :50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Lux,  Extension 
Service 

7:50-  8:00 — Ventilators  for  Corn  Cribs — Prof.  O.  W. 

Sjogren,  Agricultural  Engineering 

Tuesday,  October  18. 

12:30-12:45 — Out  of  the  Mail  Bag — Mr.  Cornhusker 

Wednesday,  October  19. 

12:30-12:45 — Plants  in  the  House — Prof.  C.  C.  Wiggins, 

Horticulture 

7:30-  7:40 — The  Things  We  Did  and  How  We  Did  It — 

Edna  Cameron,  Extension  Service 

7:40-  7:50 — Care  for  Calves  Carefully — E.  N.  Hansen, 

Dairy  Husbandry 

7 :50-  8 :00 — Farm  Facts  from  Cass  and  Saunders  Coun¬ 
ties — A.  W.  Medlar,  Rural  Economics 
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Friday,  October  21. 

12 :30-12 :45 — Hog  Feeders  Day  is  Oct.  28 — |Wm.  J.  Loeffel, 

Animal  Husbandry 

i 

j 

Monday,  October  24.  j 

j 

12 :30-12 :45 — Advantages  of  Federal  Hay  Grades —  Geo.  R. 

Boomer,  Extension  Service  j 
7 :30-  8 :00 — Tommy  Doubt  and  Susan  |  Fact — N.  W. 

Gaines,  Extension  Service  j 

i 

l 

Tuesday,  October  25. 

j 

12:30-12:45 — Out  of  the  Mail  Bag — Mr.  Cornhusker 

i 

Wednesday,  October  26.  j 

_  i 

12:30-12:45 — What  We  Are  Doing  in  Home  Economics — 

Miss  Margaret  Fedde,  Chm.  Dept,  of  Home 
Economics 

7:30-  7:40 — Hot  Lunch  the  4-H  Way — Allpgra  Wilkens, 

Extension  Service  j 

7 :40-  7 :50 — Some  Cornfield  Observations  j  and  Thots — 

P.  H.  Stewart,  Extension  Service 
7 :50-  8 :00 — Abortion  Disease  in  Farm  Animals — Dr.  L.  V. 

Skidmore,  Animal  Pathology  I 

Friday,  October  28.  j 

I 

12:30-12:45 — Alfalfa  and  Clover  Seed  Prospects — P.  H. 

Stewart,  Extension  Service  | 


1265/ 


Monday,  October  31. 


12 :30-12 :45— -Halloween  Greetings — N.  W.  Gaines,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service 

7 :30-  7 :45 — How  Grading  Helps  the  Producer — Geo.  R. 

Boomer,  Extension  Service 

7 :45-  7 :50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Li^x,  Extension 

Service  ! 

7:50-  8:00 — Do  You  Want  Some  Trees? — C.  W.  Watkins, 

Extension  Service  j 


! 
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Tuesday,  November  1. 

12 :30-12 :45 — What  Farm  Women  Are  Asking  About — 

Mary  Ellen  Brown,  Extension  Service 

Wednesday,  November  2. 

12:30-12:45 — Saturdav  Night — Cream  Can  Night — Dr.  P.  A. 

Downs,  Dairv  Husbandrv 

7 :30-  7 :40 — Tied  or  Loose — L.  I.  Frisbie,  Extension 

Service 

7:40-  7:50 — Frozen  Fleeces — A.  D.  Weber,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandrv 

7 :50-  8 :00 — A  Radio  Course  in  Farm  Records — Mason 

Yerkes,  Extension  Service 

Friday,  November  4. 

12:30-12:45 — Electricity  in  the  Automobile — Prof.  C.  W. 

Smith,  Agr.  Engineering 

Monday,  November  7. 

12:30-12:45 — Marketing  Graded  Eggs — Geo.  R.  Boomer, 

Extension  Service 

7:30-  8:00 — Celebrating  Christmas — N.  W.  Gaines,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 

Tuesday,  November  8. 

12:30-12:45 — Results  of  100  Liming  Tests  this  Season — 

D.  L.  Gross,  Extension  Service 

Wednesday,  November  9. 

12:30-12:45 — Fall  Pruning  Fruit — E.  H.  Hoppert,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service 

7 :30-  7 :40 — Winter  Pig  Club  Pointers — O.  O.  Waggoner, 

Extension  Service 

7 :40-  7 :50 — Big  Results  from  Big  Machines — M.  L.  Flack, 

Extension  Service 

7 :50-  8 :00 — The  White  Grub  Outbreak  of  1927 — Prof.  M. 

H.  Swenk,  Entomology 
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Friday,  November  11. 

i 

12:30-12:45 — Out  of  the  Mail  Bag — Mr.  Cornhusker. 

1265#  Monday,  November  14.  ! 

12 :30-12 :45 — Cooperative  Creameries — Geo.  j  R.  Boomer, 

Extension  Service 

7 :30-  7 :45 — Our  Problems — N.  W.  Gaine^,  Extension 

Service 

7 :45-  7:50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Lux,  Extension 

Service 

7 :50-  8 :00 — Looking  Back  over  the  1927  Season — P.  H. 

Stewart,  Extension  Service 

i 

i 

Tuesday,  November  15. 

i 

i 

12:30-12:45 — Hints  on  Operating  Home  Electric  Equip¬ 
ment — E.  E.  Brackett,  Agr.  Engineering 

Wednesday,  November  16.  | 

12:30-12:45 — Our  State  Champions — L.  I.  Fr'isbie,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service 

7 :30-  7 :40 — The  Good  Things  about  Simple  Underwear — 

Edna  Cameron,  Extension  Service 

7:40-  7:50 — Are  Cornstalks  Dangerous? — Dr>  L.  V.  Skid¬ 
more,  Animal  Pathology 

7 :50-  8 :00 — Prosperity  or  Poverty — The  Sire  Will  Tell — 

Prof.  H.  P.  Davis,  Dairy  Husbandry 

i 

Friday,  November  18. 

v  7  i 

! 

12:30-12:45 — Out  of  the  Mail  Bag — Mr.  Cornhusker 

i 

Mondav,  November  21. 

7 

l 

i 

12 :30-12-45 — Nebraska  and  the  Other  States — L.  I.  Frisbie, 

Extension  Service  \ 

7 :30-  7 :45 — How  Grading  Helps  the  Producer — Geo.  R. 

Boomer,  Extension  Service 

7 :45-  7 :50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Lu t.  Extension 

Service 

7 :50-  8:00 — Applications  for  Trees  are  Coming  In — C.  W. 

Watkins,  Extension  Service 

7  s 

l 

i 

I 


i 
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Tuesday,  November  22. 

12:30-12:45 — Well  Fed  Colts  Make  Good  Draft  Horses — 

Prof.  H.  J.  Gramlich,  Animal  Husbandry 

Wednesday,  November  23. 

12:30-12:45 — Thanksgiving* — N.  W.  Gaines,  Extension 

Service 

7 :30-  7 :40 — When  4-H  Folks  Feel  Fit — Allegra  Wilkens, 

Extension  Service 

7:40-  7:50 — “When  the  Auto  Gets  Cold  Feet” — Prof.  C. 

W.  Smith,  Engineering 

7 :50-  8 :00 — Wheat  Prices — Harold  Hedges,  Rural  Eco¬ 
nomics 

Friday,  November  25. 

12  .*30-12 :45 — Questions  and  Answers  About  Organized 

Agriculture — Mary-Ellen  Brown,  Extension 
Service 

Monday,  November  28. 

12:30-12:45 — The  Smith-Hughes  Program  in  Nebraska — 

Prof.  H.  E.  Bradford,  Vocational  Education 

7 :30-  7 :45 — Mystic  Mazes — N.  W.  Gaines,  Extension 

Service 

12  6bh 

7 'Ad-  7:50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Lux,  Extension 

Service 

7 :50-  8 :00 — The  Consumer  is  the  Boss — Geo.  R.  Boomer, 

Extension  Service 

Tuesday,  November  29. 

12:30-12:45 — Elimination  and  Substitution  of  Home  Prod¬ 
ucts — J.  O.  Rankin,  Rural  Economics 

Wednesday,  November  30. 

12 :30-12 :45 — Athletics  and  Intramural  Program  at  the 

Agricultural  College — W.  W.  Knight,  Ath¬ 
letics 


I 
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7 :30-  7 :40 — The  Winners  of  News  Writing  Contests — 

Elton  Lux,  Extension  Service 
7 :40-  7 :50 — Nebraska  Insects  Mistaken  fop  the  European 

Corn  Borer — Discussion  of  Stalk  Borer, 
Corn  Ear  Worm,  etc. — Prof.  M.  H.  Swenk, 
Entomology 

7:50-  8:00 — Home  Produced  Meat  and  Eggs  for  Your 

Table — J.  0.  Rankin,  Rural  Economics 

I 

i 

Friday,  December  2.  j 


12:30-12:45 — Out  of  the  Mail  Bag — Mr.  Corinhusker 


Monday,  December  5. 

12:30-12:45 — Does  It  Pay  the  Producer  to  Grade  His 

Products — Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  j 

7 :30-  8 :00 — The  Song  of  the  Hen — N.  W.  Gaines,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service 

i 

i 

Tuesday,  December  6. 

i 

12:30-12:45 — Roughage  for  Cattle  in  Rough,  Weather — 

Prof.  H.  J.  Gramlich,  Animal!  Husbandry 

i 

Wednesday,  December  7.  j 

12:30-12:45 — Student  Employment  at  Ag.  College — T.  H. 

Goodding,  Agronomy 

7:30-  7:40 — We  Were  at  the  International— rL.  I.  Frisbie, 

Extension  Service 

7 :40-  8 :00 — Try  a  Farm  Inventory — Mason  Yerkes,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 

i 

Friday,  December  9.  j 

| 

12:30-12:45 — Does  Your  Cream  Separater  Steal? — L.  K. 

Crowe,  Dairy  Husbandry 

j 

Monday,  December  12. 

12:30-12:45 — When  We  Sell,  We  Buy — Prof.  H.  C.  Filley, 

Rural  Economics  j 

7:30-  7:45 — Your  Winter  Vacation — N.  W.  j  Gaines,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  i 


I 

i 
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7 :45-  7 :50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Lux,  Extension 

Service 

7:50-  8:00 — Some  Things  that  Cooperatives  Can  Not  Do — 

Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Extension  Service 

'  Tuesdav,  December  13. 

12:30-12:45 — How  Home  Economics  Training  in  High 

School  Affects  the  Living  of  Girls — Jane 
Hinkley,  Vocational  Education 

1265z  Wednesday,  December  14. 

12:30-12:45 — Power-Full  Program — Lew  Wallace,  Prof. 

O.  W.  Sjogren,  Engineering 

7 :30-  7 :40 — Milk  or  Kicks — M.  L.  Flack,  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice 

7:40-  7:50 — Boosting  Baby  Beef — O.  O.  Waggener,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 

7 :50-  8:00 — Next  Summer’s  Meat  Supply — Wm.  J.  Loeffel, 

Animal  Husbandry 

Friday,  December  16. 

12:30-12:45 — The  “Why”  in  Livestock  Judging — W.  W. 

Derrick  and  team 

Mondav,  December  19. 

12:30-12:45 — Nebraska  at  the  International — Prof.  H.  J. 

Gramlich,  Animal  Husbandry 

7 :30-  7 :45 — Christmas  Greetings — N.  W.  Gaines,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service 

7:45-  7:50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Lux,  Extension 

Service 

7 :50-  8 :00 — Why  the  Crop  Growers  Association  Program 

at  Organized  Agriculture  Will  Interest 
You — P.  H.  Stewart,  Extension  Service 

!  Tuesday,  December  20. 

12:30-12:45 — Next  Year’s  Radio  Program — Elton  Lux,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service 
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Wednesday,  December  21. 

i 

12:30-12:45 — Out  of  the  Mail  Bag — Mr.  Cotnhusker 
7 :30-  7 :40 — Why  Be  Attractively  Dressed — Edna  D. 

Cameron,  Extension  Service  ; 

7:40-  8:00 — Your  Own  Farm  Inventory — Mason  Yerkes, 

Extension  Service 

Friday,  December  23. 

12:30-12:45 — Out  of  the  Mail  Bag — Mr.  Corhhusker 

Monday,  December  26. 

12:30-12:45 — A  Week  from  Today — Mr.  Cotnhusker 
7 :30-  7 :45 — Did  Christmas  Make  the  Woijld  Better — N. 

W.  Gaines,  Extension  Service 
7 :45-  7 :50 — Five  Minutes  of  News — Elton  Lux,  Exten- 

j  ' 

sion  Service 

7 :50-  8 :00 — Some  Things  that  Cooperatives  Can  Do — 

Geo.  R.  Boomer,  Extension  Service 

i 

Tuesday,  December  27. 

12 :30-12 :45 — The  1928  Speakers  at  Organized  Agricul¬ 
ture — W.  H.  Brokaw,  Director  Extension 
Service 

i 

Wednesday,  December  28. 

12.30-12:45 — Never  Miss  a  Fun-Feed — Chairriaan  Fun  Feed 

Committee 

7:30-  7 :40 — Are  You  Canning  for  Health? — Jessie  Greene, 

Extension  Service 

7 :40-  7 :50 — Talk  It  Over  This  Evening — P^  H.  Stewart, 

Extension  Service  j 

7:50-  8:00 — That  Early  Spring  Lamb — A.  Di.  Weber,  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  I 

| 

Friday,  December  30. 

12:30-12:45 — We’ll  See  You  Next  Week — Mir.  Cornhusker 

i 

.  1265;  Poultry  Pointers. 

Poultry  talks  will  be  broadcast  at  10:30-10:45  Tuesday 
morning  of  each  week.  Inquiries  and  answers'  will  be  given 

i 

| 

i 

i 

i 
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at  10:45-11:00  each  Tuesday.  If  you  have  questions  to  ask, 
please  send  them  directly  to  J.  H.  Claybaugh,  Agricultural 
College,  Lincoln,  Neb.  He  will  answer  them  at  the  next 
poultry  period. 

Oct.  18 — Origin  of  Poultry  Breeds — S.  J.  Marsden 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Oct.  25 — The  Choice  of  a  Poultry  Breed — J.  R.  Redditt 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Nov.  1 — The  American  Breeds  of  Poultry — S.  J.  Marsden 
Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Nov.  8 — The  Mediterranean  Breeds  of  Poultry — S.  J. 
Marsden 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Nov.  15 — The  English  and  Asiatic  Breeds  of  Poultry — 
S.  J.  Marsden 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Nov.  22 — What  the  Trapnest  Shows — J.  R.  Redditt 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Nov.  29 — A  Poultry  Breeding  Program — F.  E.  Mussehl 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Dec.  6 — Steps  in  Egg  Marketing — F.  E.  Mussehl 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Dec.  13 — Steps  in  Egg  Marketing — F.  E.  Mussehl 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Dec.  20 — Steps  in  Egg  Marketing — F.  E.  Mussehl 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 
Dec.  27 — The  Poultry  Short  Course — F.  E.  Mussehl 

Poultry  Inquiries  and  Answers — J.  H.  Claybaugh 

Distributed  in  furtherance  of  co-operative  agricultural 
extension  work.  Acts  of  May  8,  1914,  and  June  30,  1914. 
The  University  of  Nebraska  Agricultural  College  and  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating.  W.  H.  Brokaw, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  [3-26-5M] 

1265A  Mrs .  True  Homemaker  Programs. 

10 :30-ll  :00. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Mornings. 

Mrs.  True  Homemaker  will  begin  every  period  with  a 
chat  about  the  topics  listed  below,  follow  the  chats  with 


! 

I 
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menus,  then  close  the  half  hours  with  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  coming  in  to  her  in  the  mail.  Copies  of  the  menus 
will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  those  whlo  write  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Radio  Station,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
asking  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  Mrs.  True  Home¬ 
maker’s  radio  menus.  Mailings  vTill  be  made  to  this  list 
about  the  middle  and  last  of  each  month. 

Oct.  17 — Can  Your  Culled  Chickens. 

Oct.  19 — What  Will  Your  Child  Have  for  Lunch  Today? 
Oct.  21 — How  Judges  Judge  Fairs. 

Oct.  24 — Attractive  Winter  Yards.  j 

Oct.  26 — What  the  Study-Clubs  are  Doing  jThis  Month. 

Oct.  28 — A  Book  Review. 

Oct.  31 — High  or  Low  Heels. 

Nov.  2 — Saving  Steps  in  the  Kitchen. 

Nov.  4 — Let’s  Visit  the  Home  Economics  Programs  at  the 
Teachers  Associations. 

Nov.  7 — -What  the  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  are  Doing 
in  November. 

Nov.  9 — The  How  and  the  Why  of  Cooking!  Meat. 

Nov.  11 — Christmas  Bazaar  Suggestions. 

Nov.  14 — A  Food  Chart  and  How  to  Use  it.  I 

Nov.  16 — The  Topic  of  the  Day,  Over  and  Under  Weight. 

Nov.  18 — The  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

Nov.  21 — Why  Over  Eat?  I 

Nov.  23 — Just  Being  Thankful.  j 

Nov.  25 — Are  the  Children  Cross?  j 

Nov.  28 — Children’s  Toys. 

Nov.  30 — Church  Dinners. 

Dec.  2 — The  Home  Economics  Programs  j  at  Organized 
Agriculture. 

Dec.  5 — What  Christmas  May  Mean  to  the  Family. 

Dec.  7 — Winter  Health  Habits.  j 

Dec.  9 — Let’s  Give  a  Luncheon. 

Dec.  12 — The  Christmas  Dinner. 

Dec.  14 — The  Christmas  Sweets. 

Dec.  16 — Books  to  Give  as  Gifts  to  Children.; 

Dec.  19 — Our  Agricultural  College  in  Winter. 

Dec.  21 — How  Shall  We  Spend  the  Evening? 

Dec.  23 — Book  Review  “The  Other  Wise  Man. ’ ’ 

37— 4972a  ! 
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Dec.  26 — Spend  a  Mid  Winter  Vacation  at  Organized  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Dec.  28 — The  Homemaker  Herself. 

Dec.  30 — Twenty-two  Years  of  Growth  in  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Section  of  Organized  Agriculture. 

1266  Exhibit  2  #KFAB. 

Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters.  Apr.  19,  1929. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Proposed  change  of  Wave  Length  of 

KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

State  of  Nebraska, 

Lancaster  County ,  ss: 

Thomas  A.  Blair  being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath  deposes 
and  says:  I  am  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  located  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  am  a  senior 
meteorologist  with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Forecasts  are  made  up  and  prepared  by  me  and  under 
my  supervision  each  morning  between  nine  and  nine  thirty 
o’clock.  These  forecasts  are  broadcast  by  me  over  station 
KFAB  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  immediately  upon  the  report 
being  prepared,  three  days  a  week  and  by  my  first  as¬ 
sistant  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

At  the  time  the  weather  reports  are  broadcast  we  make 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  forecast  and  a  general 
statement  of  weather  conditions  over  the  entire  United 
States,  showing  the  progress  and  the  development  of 
storms.  I  know  of  no  station  outside  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  wThich  broadcasts  these  explanatory  statements. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  the  farmers 
and  ranchmen  of  the  west  expressing  appreciation  of  this 
service  and  stating  that  their  work  is  planned  largely  by 
these  reports. 

Further  affiant  saveth  not. 


THOMAS  A.  BLAIR. 
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1267  Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  pres¬ 
ence  this  30th  day  of  January,  1929. 

i 

[Seal  of  Grace  Schmidt,  Lancaster  County,  Nebraska.] 

GRACE  SCHMIDT, 

Notary  Public . 


! 
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Hart,  Dice  &  Carlson,  Official  Reporters. 
Introduced  at  Hearing  Before  Federal 


sion. 


Apr.  19,  1929. 
Radio  Commis- 


Before  the  Radio  Commission  of  the  ijnited  States. 

i 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Proposed  change  of  Wave  Length  of 

KFAB,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.! 

i 

i 

*  i 

State  of  Nebraska, 

Lancaster  County ,  ss:  j 

Charles  Stuart  being  first  duly  sworn  cm  oath  deposes 
and  says:  I  am  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Nebraska 
Buick  Automobile  Company  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  which  is 
the  owner  of  radio  broadcasting  station  identified  as  KFAB 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

I  attach  hereto  verified  financial  statement  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Buick  Automobile  Company  as  of  December  31, 
1928. 

CHARLES!  STEUART. 

Subscribed  in  my  presence  and  sworn  to;  before  me  this 
23d  day  of  February,  1929. 

[Seal  of  Frances  Wineland,  Lancaster  County,  Ne¬ 
braska.]  I 

FRANCES  WINELAND, 

Notary  Public. 

1269  State  of  Nebraska, 

Lancaster  County ,  ss: 

I,  Charles  Steuart  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say 
that  the  following  is  a  true  and  correct  financial  statement 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  of  the  Nebraska 
Buick  Automobile  Company  as  of  December  31st,  1928: 


i 
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Assets. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks  .  . .  $81,280.67 

Collections  (S/D  Bills  of  lad¬ 


ing  attached)  .  5,462.26 

Bills  Receivable .  5,786.38 

Accounts  Receivable  .  500,658.12 

Merchandise  (Cost)  .  690,329.94 


Total  Quick  Assets: .  $1,283,517.37 

Investments:  Bonds  and  Stocks  .  790,702.30 

Machinery  and  Fixtures  .  88,328.16 


Town  and  City  Real  Estate  and  Buildings .  .  883,898 . 78 


Total 


$3,046,446 . 61 


Liabilities. 


Bills  Pavable  . 

445,000 . 00 

Open  Accounts  Payable  Not 

Due  . 

42,135 . 76 

Deposits  of  Money  with  us : 

Card  Deposits . 

5,750 . 00 

Dealers  Contract  Deposits 

45,400 . 00 

Reserves : 

Buildings  . 

126,533 . 94 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  .  . 

77,673 . 52 

Contract  Rebates . 

118,527.67 

Territory  Adjustments  .  .  . 

6,530 . 78 

Suspense  Account  (Sales 

of  Real  Estate)  . 

24,687 . 81 

Total  Liabilities  .  892,239 . 48 

Capital  .  1,000,000 . 00 

Surplus  including  Undivided  Profits .  1,154,207.13 


Total  .  $3,046,446 . 61 


Further  the  Depondent  saith  not. 

CHARLES  STEUART. 
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State  of  Nebraska,  I 

Lancaster  County,  ss: 

i 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  J.j  T.  Turner,  a 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Lancaster  County,  on  this  21st 
day  of*. February,  1929. 

4 

[Seal  of  J.  T.  Turner,  Lancaster  Courity,  Nebraska.] 

J.  T.  TURNER, 

Notary  Public . 

i 

1270  KFAB  Exhibit  No.  5.  j 

i 

1271  Announcement  of  WCFL.  j 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  21, 1928,  About  7 :40  P.  M. 

Yes,  we  buy  no  more  flowers.  That  was  the  action  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  taken  at  its  meeting  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  March  18th,  and  thereafter  the  well  known 
slogan  of  the  florists  “Sav  it  With  Flowers”!  is  to  be  elimi- 

*  i 

nated  and  the  new  one  of  the  Federation  is  to  replace  it, 
namely,  “Buy  No  More  Flowers.’ ’ 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  florists,  greenhouses  and 
nurseries  who  are  also  in  the  business  of  ^wholesale  dis¬ 
tributing  of  flowers  have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
the  Gardeners  and  Florists’  Unions  and  have  entered  upon 
a  campaign  of  intimidation  and  coercion,  along  with  the 
campaign,  that  the  union  men  shall  return  their  union  cards 
and  sign  a  “Yellow  Dog”  contract  compelling  them  to  turn 
in  their  cards  and  not  to  affiliate  themselves  with  any  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  their 
working  conditions  and  living  wages. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  calls  upon  all  human 
and  humane  societies  to  omit  the  purchase  of  flowers  for 
their  beloved  deceased  members,  to  omit  the  purchase  of 
flowers  for  parties,  weddings  and  banquets  and  omit 

1272  floral  decorations  in  churches  and  homes  and  refrain 

from  buying  any  flowers  for  all  occasions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Easter  or  Mothers’  Day,  thereby  calling  attention 
to  these  conspirators  that  people  are  still  free  to  join  any 
and  all  kinds  of  organizations  and  societies  without  having 
to  sign  away  their  rights  to  an  un-American | and  “Yellow 
Dog”  contract.  j 
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The  leader  in  this  conspiracy  is  Albert  S.  Amling  of 
Amling  Company,  who  have  greenhouses  and  nurseries  at 
Maywood,  Illinois. 

You  all  have  heard  from  this  station  that  Poehlmann 
Brothers  of  Morton  Grove  have  an  unexpired  agreement 
with  the  Gardeners  and  Florists  Union,  that  they  have 
called  in  their  employes  and  requested  them  to  turn  in  their 
union  cards  and  sign  a  “Yellow  Dog”  contract.  This  the 
men  refused  to  do  and  they  were  locked  out.  Therefore, 
the  Union  label  at  Poehlmann ’s  has  been  suspended  and 
therefore  we  arb  asking  the  friends  of  labor  to  refrain 
from  purchasing  flowers  from  any  florist,  no  matter  what 
excuse  the  florist  mav  have  to  offer  in  his  own  behalf  and 
to  substitute  for  the  slogan  “Say  it  With  Flowers,”  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “Buy  no  More  Flowers,”  until  such  a  time  as  these 
conspirators  against  American  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  the  welfare  of  these  employes,  and  the  flower  in¬ 
dustry  shall  see  fit  to  recognize  human  rights. 

If  vou  folks  who  are  listening  in  will  write  us  a 

1273  postal  card  or  a  letter  telling  us  of  your  interest  in 
the  struggle  of  the  men  who  grow  the  flowers  for  us 

all,  we  will  mail  you  free  of  charge  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  radio  log  and  a  true  statement  of  facts  about  the 
wholesale  florists  and  growers. 

The  Joint  Council  of  the  Gardeners  and  Florists  Union 
will  give  a  benefit  dance  for  the  employes  of  Poehlmann 
Brothers,  who  have  been  locked  out  and  are  now  on  strike. 
The  benefit  dance  will  be  given  at  the  Lincoln  Turner  Hall, 
at  Sheffield  and  Diversey  Avenue  on  Wednesday,  the  25th, 
at  8  p.  m.  The  music  will  be  by  Klein’s  orchestra.  You  can 
get  tickets  from  any  of  the  strikers  or  Allen  Weber,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Joint  Council,  452  Austin  Boulevard,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

1274  State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook: 

Thomas  Lewis,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 

>» 

that  he  is  a  court  reporter  doing  business  in  the  City  of 
Chicago;  that  he  reported  over  the  radio  in  his  home  located 
at  No.  1714  east  84th  Street,  City  of  Chicago,  County  of 
Cook  and  State  of  Illinois,  at  about  7 :40  P.  M.,  on  March 
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21st,  1928,  the  foregoing  announcement  over  j“W.  C.  F.  L.”; 
and  that  the  same  is  substantially  a  true  arid  correct  tran¬ 
script  of  said  announcement. 

THOMAS  LEWIS. 

w  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  April, 

A.  D.  1928. 

.  i 

[Seal  of  L.  T.  Pattison,  Notary  Public^  Cook  County, 

Ill.] 

L.  T.  PATTISON, 

Nptary  Public . 

1275  Doc.  21A.  j 

| 

Federal  Radio  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

s 

t 

#149.  | 

Augpst  30,  1928. 
General  Order  No.  40. 

i 

! 

At  a  session  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  held  at  its 

1 

office  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  August  30, 1928. 

The  Commission  has  determined  that  the  definite  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  band  of  frequencies  for  broadcasting,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  separation  of  10  kc.  between  frequencies  used 
in  broadcasting,  the  reservation  of  certain  frequencies  for 
exclusive  use  bv  stations  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 

*  •  i 

the  setting  aside  of  a  certain  number  of  other  frequencies 
for  shared  use  by  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  all  as  hereinafter  specified  in  this  Oijder,  will  serve 
public  interest,  convenience  or  necesssity. 

The  Commission  has  further  determined;  after  careful 
consideration  that  the  allocation  of  frequencies,  of  time  for 
operation  and  of  station  power,  for  use  byj  broadcasting 
stations,  to  the  respective  Zones,  as  hereinbelow  specified 
in  this  Order: 

a)  Is  necessary  in  order  to  comply  in  part  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Section  9  of  the  Radio  Ait  of  1927  as 
amended  by  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  Congrpss  March  28, 
1928,  insofar  as  it  requires  that  the  licensing  authority 
shall  as  nearly  as  possible  make  and  maintain  an  equal 
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allocation  of  bands  of  frequency  or  wavelengths,  of 

1276  periods  of  time  for  operation,  and  of  station  power, 
to  each  of  the  Zones  when  and  insofar  as  there  are 

applications  therefor,  and 

b)  Will  promote  public  interest  and  convenience  and  will 
serve  public  necessity,  insofar  as  this  can  be  done  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  said  Section  9 
of  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  as  amended  by  Section  5  of  the 
Act  of  Congress,  March  28,  1928,  and  will  greatly  improve 
reception  conditions  in  the  broadcast  band  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  interference  which  now  exists. 

It  is  therefore  ordered : 

Paragraph  1.  That  a  band  of  frequencies  extending  from 
550  kc.  to  1500  kc*.,  both  inclusive,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  assigned  to  and  for  t lie  use  of  broadcasting  stations, 
said  band  of  frequencies  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  broadcast  band.  This  order  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  licensing  of  maritime  mobile  services  on  the 
frequency  of  1365  kc.,  as  provided  by  the  International 
Radio-telegraph  Convention  of  1927. 

Paragraph  2.  That  within  said  broadcast  band,  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  10  kc.  be  maintained  between  the  frequencies  as¬ 
signed  for  use  bv  broadcasting  stations. 

Paragraph  3.  That,  of  the  frequencies  within  said  broad¬ 
cast  band,  (a)  the  frequencies  of  690,  730,  840,  910, 

1277  960  and  1030  kc.  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby  re¬ 
served  for  use  by  broadcasting  stations  located  in 

the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  shall  not  be  assigned  to  any 
broadcasting  station  licensed  by  this  Commission;  (b)  the 
frequencies  of  580,  600,  630,  780,  880,  890,  930,  1010,  1120, 
1200  and  1210  kc.  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  set  aside 
for  simultaneous  use  by  broadcasting  stations  located  both 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  possessions,  and  no  station  will  be  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Commission  on  any  of  these  frequencies  with 
an  authorized  power  which  will  cause  interference  at  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  in  excess  of  500  watts  at  any 
place  within  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  Terri¬ 
tories' of  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico. 

Paragraph  4.  That  the  frequencies  within  said  broadcast 
band  (subject  to  the  foregoing),  and  periods  of  time  for 
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operation  and  station  power  to  be  used  b jy  broadcasting 
stations  on  said  frequencies  be,  and  the  saine  are  hereby, 
allocated  equally  to  the  Zones  as  follows: 

A.  The  following  frequencies  are  allocated  to  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Zones,  tespectively,  as 
below  indicated  for  use  by  broadcasting  stations,  the 
amount  of  power  to  be  used  by  such  stations  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  further  order  of  the  Commission : 

1278  First  Zone :  660,  710,  760,  860,  990,  1060,  1100,  and 

1150  kc.  | 

Second  Zone:  700,  750,  820,  900,  1020,  1070,  1110,  and 
1170  kc.  I  * 

Third  Zone:  650,  740,  800,  850,  1040,  1080,  1140  and 
1190  kc.  | 

Fourth  Zone:  670,  720,  770,  810,  870,  1000,  1090,  and 
1160  kc.  | 

Fifth  Zone:  640,  680,  790,  830,  970,  1050,  1130,  and 
1180  kc. 

i 

B.  The  following  frequencies  are  allocated  each  for  use 

by  not  les  than  two  Zones,  with  broadcasting  stations  in 
those  Zones  being  permitted  to  operate  simultaneously, 
each  station  to  have  an  authorized  power  not  to  exceed  5 
kilowatts,  the  particular  Zone  entitled  to  share  in  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  any  particular  frequency  to  be  determined  by 
further  order  of  the  Commission:  1460,  1470,  1480,  and 
1490  kc.  | 

C.  The  following  frequencies  are  allocated  for  use  by 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  Zoiies,  the  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  those  Zones  being  permitted  to  operate 
simultaneously,  and  to  have  an  authorized!  powder  not  to 
exceed  1000  watts,  the  particular  Zones  entitled  to  share 
in  the  allocation  of  any  particular  frequency  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  further  order  of  the  Commission:  580,  590, 

600,  610,  620,  630,  780,  800,  890,  900,1  920,  930,  940, 

1279  950,  1010,  1120,  1220,  1230,  1240,  12o0,  1260,  1270, 
1280,  1290,  1300,  1320,  1330,  1340,  1350,  1360,  1380, 

1390, 1400,  1410  and  1430  kc.  j 

(Except  that  in  those  cases  where  the  station  locations 
and  powers  are  such  that  interference  will  not  be  caused, 
four  or  five  Zones  instead  of  three  Zones  ihay  share  one 
or  more  of  the  foregoing  frequencies  where  practicable.) 
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D.  The  following  frequencies  arc  allocated  for  use  in  all 
five  Zones  with  broadcasting  stations  permitted  to  operate 
simultaneously,  each  station  to  have  an  authorized  power 
not  to  exceed  1000  watts:  550,  560,  570, 1440  and  1450  kc. 

E.  The  following  frequencies  are  allocated  for  use  in  all 
five  Zones  bv  broadcasting  stations  in  simultaneous  opera- 
tion  with  an  authorized  power  not  to  exceed  100  watts,  the 
number  of  such  stations  to  be  permitted  to  operate  simul¬ 
taneously  in  each  Zone  on  each  of  said  frequencies  to  be 
determined  by  further  order  of  the  Commission:  1200, 
1210, 1310,  1370, 1420,  and  1500  kc. 

F.  Whenever  the  word  “frequency”  is  used  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sub-paragraphs  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  connoting  periods  of  full¬ 
time  operation,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  hours  daily, 

and  every  allocation  herein  of  a  frequency  to  a 
1280  particular  Zone  is  to  be  considered  as  carrying  with 
it  an  assignment  of  full-time  operation  on  that  fre¬ 
quence  to  tha.t  Zone. 

Paragraph  5.  That  the  allocation  hereinbefore  ordered 
in  paragraph  4  of  this  Order  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
declared  to  be,  effective  on  October  1,  1928,  at  the  hour  of 
3  o’clock  a.  m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3,  be,  and  the  same  are  here¬ 
by  declared  to  be,  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
this  Order. 

FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION, 
By  E.  O.  SYKES, 

A  ct i ng  C h  airma n . 


1281 


150. 


Statement  to  Accompany  General  Order  No.  40. 


General  Order  No.  40,  issued  yesterday  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  supplies  the  official  basis  for  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  assignment  of  the  country’s  broadcasting  facili¬ 
ties,  under  a  plan  which  it  is  believed  will  provide  an  im¬ 
proved  standard  of  radio  reception  generally,  and  also  dis¬ 
tribute  the  broadcasting  channels,  powers  and  periods  of 
time  on  the  air  equally  among  the  five  radio  zones  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  last  Congress. 


i 

i 

! 
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The  plan  provides  for  full-time  assignments  for  100-watt 
stations  equalling  in  number  the  total  of  all  other  classes  of 
broadcasters  put  together. 

Of  the  74  channels  made  available  for  higjl-grade  recep-' 
tion,  34  will  be  assigned  for  regional  service,  permitting  125 
full-time  positions  for  this  type  of  station,  and  40  channels 
will  be  assigned  to  stations  with  minimum  power  of  5,000 
watts  and  a  maximum  to  be  determined  by  the  Commission 
and  announced  with  the  allocation.  On  these  £orty  channels 
only  one  station  will  be  permitted  to  operate  at  any  time 
during  night  hours,  thus  insuring  clear  reception  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  program,  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its  service  range. 
These  forty  channels  will  be  assigned  eight  lo  each  of  the 
five  zones,  thus  insuring  wide  geographical  distribution  of 
the  country’s  higher-power  broadcasting  facilities  to  all 
sections. 

On  the  34  channels  shared  by  regional  stations,  ranging 
in  power  from  250  to  1,000  watts  and  assigned  two,  three 
or  four  per  channel,  spacings  generally  of  1,000  to 
1282  1,500  miles  have  been  observed. 

Throughout  the  whole  allocation,  wide  geograph¬ 
ical  spacings  have  been  observed  between  stations  on  ad¬ 
joining  channels,  in  order  to  eliminate  objectionable  ‘ ‘cross¬ 
talk.”  I 

Summarizing,  for  “local”  stations  of  50  to  100  watt 
ratings,  150  full-time  positions  have  been  provided,  or  30 
per  zone;  125  regional  positions  have  been  provided  for 
250  to  1,000  watt  stations,  and  40  positions  for  stations  of 
5,000  watts  and  above.  Each  full-time  assignment  avail¬ 
able  for  night  use,  in  many  instances,  is  shared  by  two  or 
more  stations  or  transmitters,  depending  upoi^  the  number 
of  licensed  stations  to  be  accommodated  in  the  zone  or  lo¬ 
cality. 

Recapitulating  by  zones,  the  equal  division  of  the  fore¬ 
going  facilities  among  the  five  zones,  will  provide  each  zone 
with  a  8  full  time  assignments  for  stations  of  5,000  watts 
and  above ;  24  positions  for  500  watt  and  1,000  watt  stations, 
and  30  positions  for  50  watt  and  100  watt  stations. 

In  announcing  this  plan  the  Commission  does  so  realiz¬ 
ing  that  it  may  have  imperfections,  but  believes  it  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  ideal  situation  which  may  be  reached  in  the 

future.  ! 

! 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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1283  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

No.  4972. 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Appellant, 


v. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 
Designation  of  Record. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  appellant,  and  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  acting  by  and  through  their 
respective  counsel  of  record,  designate  the  following  record 
to  be  printed  in  the  above  entitled  and  numbered  cause: 

1.  Notice  of  Appeal  and  Reasons  Therefor. 

2.  Application  for  Modification  of  Station  License.  (Doc¬ 
ument  No.  37.) 

3.  Order  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  dated  May 
20,  1929.  (Document  No.  47.) 

4.  Statement  of  Facts  and  Grounds  for  Decision.  (By  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission.)  (Document  No.  49.) 

5.  Stipulation  of  Record  Supplement.  (Document  No. 
42.) 

6.  That  Part  of  the  Attached  Transcript  of  Evidence,  In¬ 
cluding  Insertions,  not  Marked  for  Deletion. 

7.  Kilocvcle  List  of  Stations  Licensed  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  dated  May  1,  1929.  (Document  No.  44.) 

8.  Quota  Figures  Showing  Distribution  of  Broadcasting 
Facilities  Required  by  the  Amendatory  Act  of  March  28, 
1928,  to  the  Radio  Act  of  1927.  (Document  No.  45.) 

9.  Applicant’s  Exhibits,  Numbers  2,  4,  5.  (Designated 

parts  of  each.)  (From  Record  Document  No.  39.) 
1284  10.  Exhibits  of  Station  KFAB,  Numbers  1,  2,  3 

and  5.  (From  Record  Document  No.  41.) 

11.  Exhibits  of  Station  AVBBM,  Numbers  1,  5,  6,  7,  7a,  9, 
11  and  13  (From  Record  Document  No.  40.) 

12.  General  Order  No.  40  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Statement  to  Accompany  it.  (Document  No.  21A.) 

13.  This  Designation. 
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Dated  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  this  30th  day  Of  September, 
A.  D.,  1929.  ; 

CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR, 

By  HOPE  THOMPSON,  | 

General  Counsel . 
MAURICE  RABINOVITZ. 
FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMIS¬ 
SION, 

By  BETHUEL  M.  WEBSTER,  Jr., 

P.  D.  P.  S., 

General  Counsel . 

i 

1285  [Endorsed:]  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
Appellant,  v.  Federal  Radio  Commission.  No.  4972.  Des¬ 
ignation  of  Record.  Received  and  to  be  printed.  Bethuel 
M.  Webster,  Jr.,  General  Counsel.  Court  of  Appeals,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Filed  Sep.  30, 1929.  Henry  W.  Hodges, 
Clerk. 
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(Broadcasting  Station  WCFL), 
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Appellant , 


FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION, 

Appellee. 


APPEAL  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION. 


BRIEF  FOR  APPELLANT. 


HOPE  THOMPSON, 

MAURICE  RABIN 0 WITZ, 

Attorneys  for  Appellant. 
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Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


No.  4972. 


CHICAGO  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
(Broadcasting  Station  WCFL),  j 

[Appellant, 

vs. 


FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION,! 


Appellee. 


APPEAL  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  RADIO  COMMISSION. 


BRIEF  FOR  APPELLANT! 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE. 


This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  denying  appellant’s  application  for  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  its  radio  broadcasting  license. 

i 

The  appellant,  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  is  the 
owner  of  Radio  Broadcasting  Station  WCFL,  at  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Previous  to  November,  1928,  it  was  operating  on 

i 

a  frequency  of  620’  kilocycles.  The  Federal  Radio  Com- 

i 

mission  ordered  appellant  to  cease  operating  oh  620  kilo¬ 
cycles,  and  authorized  it  to  use  frequency  970  kilocycles, 
beginning  Nov.  11,  1928,  but  limited  its  power  to  1500 


watts  and  required  it  to  cease  operating  at  sun! 


set  on  the 


2 


Pacific  coast.  The  appellant  filed  its  application  for  a 
modification  of  license,  requesting  authority  to  use  50,000 
watts  power  and  unlimited  time  on  a  cleared  frequency 
of  770  kilocycles,  which  was  one  of  the  frequencies  there¬ 
tofore  designated  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  as  a 
“cleared  channel’ ’  in  the  fourth  zone.  This  frequency  had 
been,  assigned  to  two  broadcasting  stations,  which  divided 
time, — WBBM  operating  with  25,000  watts  power,  owned 
by  The  Atlas  Company  a  corporation,  at  Chicago,  and 
KFAB,  operating  on  5,000  watts  power,  owned  by  Ne¬ 
braska  Buick  Automobile  Company  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  Commission  denied  the  application  for  modifica¬ 
tion,  a  hearing  was  had  in  April,  1029,  and  on  May  20, 
1929,  the  Commission  rendered  its  decision  again  deny¬ 
ing  the  application.  In  due  time,  an  appeal  was  perfected 
to  this  court. 

No  question  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  the  radio  law, 
nor  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
to  perform  the  duties  laid  on  it  by  that  law. 

The  broad  question  here  raised  is  whether  or  not  the 
Commission  has  entered  an  erroneous  decision  under  the 
law  and  the  evidence. 


Reasons  for  Appeal. 

In  its  notice  of  appeal  (Abst.  1),  the  applicant  assigns 
as  reasons  for  the  appeal  that  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  and  to  the 
law,  and  is  against  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  con¬ 
venience;  that  the  Commission  based  its  decision  on  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  law  as  to  what  constitutes 
public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience ;  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  unreasonably  and  unlawfully  required  the  appel- 
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lant,  in  its  application  for  modification  of  license,  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  single  frequency  to  which  it  wished  to  be  as¬ 
signed,  and  so  required  appellant  to  enter  into  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  lawsuit  with  certain  other  broadcasters  regard¬ 
ing  a  single  frequency,  whereas  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  consider  the  entire  broadcasting  band  in 
determining  the  propriety  of  granting  the  applicant  a 
license  to  use  a  cleared  channel  with  ample  pbwer;  that 
the  Commission,  by  its  previous  orders,  had  made  an 
unreasonable  allocation  of  radio  broadcasting  facilities, 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience, 
and  that  it  interposed  these  previous  orders  as  a  reason 
for  denying  applicant’s  request;  that  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  was  partly  based  on  and  tended  tio  establish 
the  theory  that  priority  in  time  of  operation  established 
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priority  of  right  to  the  use  of  broadcasting  facilities,  and 
tended  to  establish  the  theory  that  broadcasters  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  right  to  the  use  of  radio  frequen¬ 
cies  ;  that  the  applicant  owns  and  operates  Broadcasting 
Station  WCFL  as  trustee  for,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
entire  membership  of  organized  labor  in  the  *  United 
States  and  Canada,  of  whom  there  are  more;  than  four 
millions  of  dues  paying  members ;  that  this  eritire  group 
was  deeply  interested  in  and  anxious  to  have  ;one  of  the 
ninety  available  frequencies  assigned  to  the  applicant  so 
that  there  would  be  one  radio  station  in  the  country  over 
which  there  might,  on  proper  occasions,  be  broadcast  the 
principles,  policies  and  ideals  of  organized  labor;  that  in 
denying  the  application,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
denied  the  opportunity  of  expression  over  the  radio  to 
this  substantial  body  of  citizens ;  that  the  evidence  showed 
that  applicant’s  plans  contemplated  a  chain  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  using  only  a  single  broadcasting  frequency, 
but  operating  through  relay  broadcast  short  wave  chan¬ 
nels  so  as  to  serve  practically  the  entire  country  on  one 
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broadcast  frequency,  and  that  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  in  denying  the  application,  disregarded  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  necessity  and  convenience. 

Grounds  for  the  Decision. 

In  its  statement  of  facts  and  grounds  for  decision 
(Abst.  17),  the  Commission  sets  out  the  grounds  for  its 
decision,  which  mav  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  That  if  the  application  were  granted  it  would 
“necessarily  close  the  Nebraska  Station  (KFAB),  and 
“so  result  in  an  inequitable  allocation  of  transmitting 
“facilities,  in  violation  of  law,  preferential  to  Illinois 
“and  prejudicial  to  Nebraska’ ’  (Abst.  18). 

2.  That  “  there  are  not  enough  frequencies  within  the 
“broadcast  band  to  give  each  of  the  various  groups  of 
“persons  in  the  United  States  a  channel  on  which  to  op- 
“erate  a  broadcasting  station.  *  *  *  Since  there  is  only 
“a  limited  number  of  available  frequencies  for  broadcast¬ 
ing,  this  Commission  was  of  the  opinion,  and  so  found, 
“that  there  is  no  place  for  a  station  catering  to  any 
“group”  (Abst  20). 

3.  That  the  evidence  shows  that  Station  WCFL  uses 
only  “from  thirteen  minutes  to  sixtv-six  minutes  at  most, 
“out  of  a  possible  ten  or  twelve  hour  daily  broadcast 
“period,  in  broadcasting  programs  in  the  interests  of 
“organized  labor”  (Abst.  20). 

4.  That  the  station  has  broadcast  questionable  pro¬ 
grams  which  were  not  in  the  public  interest,  namely, 
medicinal  advertisements  of  questionable  value,  adver¬ 
tisements  of  securities  without  announcing  the  name  of 
the  sponsor,  and  phonograph  records  without  announcing 
them  as  such  (Abst.  21). 
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5.  That  more  than  one  hundred  radio  stations  in  the 
country  had  indicated  a  willingness  to  broadcast  pro¬ 
grams  of  interest  to  labor.  “This  Commission!  therefore 
“was  of  the  opinion,  and  so  found,  that  by  reason  of  this, 
“and  the  fact  that  Station  WCFL  has  used  so  little  of  the 
“time  it  might  have  used  in  broadcasting  programs  in 
“the  interest  of  labor,  its  application  for  more  time  and 
“increased  power  should  be  denied’ *  (Abst.  21). 

6.  That  the  Commission  had  but  one  method  by  which 
it  could  arrive  at  a  just  and  equitable  decision  “as  be¬ 
tween  contesting  stations.  The  service  of  the  stations 
“must  be  compared,  and  a  determination  made  from  such 
“comparison  to  ascertain  which,  if  licensed,  would  render 
“the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  only  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  such  a  finding  can  be  based,  is  a  record 
“of  past  performances  by  the  respective  stations”;  and 
the  Commission  held  that  the  evidence  indicated  that 
programs  of  Station  WCFL  “are  not  comparable  to  those 
“broadcast  by  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB”  (^bst.  22). 

i 

! 

| 

Errors  Relied  On. 

1.  In  its  general  allocation  of  radio  facilities  as  of 

Nov.  11,  1928,  pursuant  to  its  Gen.  Order  No.  40,  the 

0 

Commission  disregarded  the  public  interest,  necessity 
and  convenience. 

i 

i 

2.  In  requiring  appellant  to  designate  a  single  fre¬ 
quency  in  its  application  for  modification  of  license 
(Abst.  140),  the  Commission  unlawfully  and  unreason¬ 
ably  limited  the  hearing  on  appellant’s  application  to  a 
contest  with  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB  as  to  the  use 
of  a  single  frequency. 

3.  In  rendering  its  decision  against  appellant  for  the 
reasons  stated,  the  Commission  did  not  correctly  inter- 
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pret  and  apply  the  Kadio  Law.  The  decision  is  contrary 
to  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience. 

4.  The  Commission  erred  in  holding  that  to  grant  ap¬ 
pellant’s  application  would  result  in  closing  Station 
KFAB  and  so  discriminate  against  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

5.  The  Commission  erred  in  holding  that  a  radio  li¬ 
cense  should  not  be  granted  to  a  station  which  engaged 
in  “ group  propaganda.” 

6.  The  Commission  erred  in  holding  that  “the  onlv 
“evidence  on  which  a  finding  can  be  based  is  a  record  of 
“past  performances  by  the  respective  stations”;  that  the 
decision  should  be  in  favor  of  that  station  whose  past 
programs  were  most  favorably  regarded  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

7.  The  Commission  disregarded  material  evidence  and 
based  its  decision  on  relatively  unimportant  matters. 

8.  The  decision  is  contrary  to  the  clear  preponderance 
of  the  evidence. 
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THE  FACTS  IN  EVIDENCE.  ! 


History  of  Station  WCFL.  A  detailed  statement  of  the 
station’s  history  appears  in  the  record  (Ab$t.  138  ff). 
It  began  operating  at  Chicago  under  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  July,  1926,  on  610 j kilocycles, 
with  2,000  watts  power.  In  May,  1927,  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  ordered  a  change  to  620  kilocycles,  on  which 
another  Chicago  station,  and  various  stations  elsewhere, 
were  also  operating.  In  the  general  reallocation,  effective 
Nov.  11, 1928,  the  station  was  assigned  to  970  kilocycles, 
with  1,500  watts  power,  but  was  required  to  cease  operat¬ 
ing  at  sunset  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  the  reason  that  the 
970  frequency  is  a  4 ‘ cleared  channel”  assigned  in  the 
fifth  zone  to  Station  KJR  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Application  for  modification  of  license  was  filed 
promptly,  requesting  the  use  of  any  one  of  a  half  dozen 
frequencies,  and  increased  power.  After  some  confusing 
telegrams  from  Commissioner  Pickard  (Abst.  |140),  and 
upon  notice  that  the  applicant  must  select  a  single  fre¬ 
quency  to  which  it  wished  to  be  assigned,  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  was  filed,  asking  for  a  frequency  of  770  kilocycles, 
with  50,000  watts  power.  This  application  was  denied  on 
May  20, 1929,  after  a  hearing  before  the  Commission,  and 
this  appeal  followed. 

Previous  to  Nov.  11,  1928,  the  station  was  not  limited 
as  to  hours  of  operation ;  but  by  reason  of  being  limited 
to  low  power  and  required  to  operate  on  a  frequency  used 
by  various  other  stations,  it  was  able  to  serve  a  very 
limited  area.  After  Nov.  11,  1928,  its  power  was  further 
reduced,  and  the  limitation  of  hours  to  daylight  only, 
practically  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  the  station. 
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WCFL  has  excellent  equipment  (Abst.  190,  269-270), 
and  superior  studio  facilities  (Abst.  139, 191). 

Plans  were  long  ago  formulated  for  the  erection  of  a 
50,000  watt  station,  for  which  100  acres  of  land,  located 
22  miles  west  of  Chicago,  was  purchased  about  May, 
1928.  Architects’  plans  were  drawn  and  engineers  have 
prepared  specifications  for  the  equipment  (Abst.  142- 
143).  In  addition  to  erecting  this  50,000  watt  station, 
which  will  serve  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  con¬ 
taining  approximately  50,000,000  of  people  (Abst.  137, 
270),  the  plans  contemplate  the  building  or  purchase  or 
affiliation  of  numerous  substations  all  over  the  continent 
and  possibly  in  foreign  countries,  to  operate  on  the  same 
broadcast  frequency  as  WCFL,  broadcasting  the  same 
program  by  relay  over  short  waves  (Abst.  171  ff).  Such  a 
system  of  synchronization  is  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be 
practical,  the  short  waves  being  used  instead  of  wires  as 
is  now  customary  in  “chain”  programs.  A  single  broad¬ 
cast  frequency  wrould  thus  be  made  to  serve  the  entire 
continent  more  efficiently  than  it  can  now  be  served  by 
20  or  30  stations  on  as  many  separate  frequencies.  The 
system,  if  generally  adopted,  wnuld  completely  relieve  the 
present  overcrowded  condition  of  the  broadcast  spectrum. 
Of  course,  it  would  tend  to  break  down  the  present 
monopolistic  control  of  radio  broadcasting,  and  would 
quite  definitely  reduce  the  enormous  rentals  nowr  paid  for 
wire  service  in  the  various  “chain”  systems. 

Inquiries  were  made  of  many  stations  throughout  the 
country  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  case  such  a  system  were 
established,  those  stations  would  wish  to  become  affiliated 
and  operate  as  a  unit  in  the  system.  Over  100  stations 
replied  in  the  affirmative  (Abst.  143). 

(It  is  this  group  of  more  than  100  stations  which  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  mentions  in  its  grounds  for 
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decision  (Abst.  21)  as  being  “willing  to  broadcast  pro- 
“ grams  in  the  interest  of  labor.”  The  Commission  er¬ 
roneously  interpreted  this  evidence.  It  did  not  indicate  or 
suggest  friendliness  to  labor;  it  was  purely  a  matter  of 
their  being  furnished  with  a  high  class,  full  tiipe  program 
on  a  basis  that  would  greatly  reduce  their  operating  ex¬ 
penses.)  This  gigantic  undertaking  is  one  which  organ¬ 
ized  labor  of  America  is  ready  and  anxious  land  abund¬ 
antly  able  to  carry  out  successfully.  It  offers  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  by  far  a  more  extensive  use  of  a  broadcast 
frequency  than  has  ever  before  been  proposed. 


Program  of  Station  WCFL.  Although  the  station  has 
been  granted  very  limited  facilities,  it  has  provided  pro¬ 
grams  of  merit  and  distinction.  The  record  contains 
(Abst.  169-189)  an  outline  of  several  weeks;’  programs 
selected  at  random.  Following  that  (Abst.  191-210)  is  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  programs,  j 

The  musical  features  include  a  permanent  orchestra,  a 
saxophone  quintette,  an  old  time  band,  barnyard  fiddlers, 
an  exceptionally  fine  pipe  organ,  and  many  special  fea¬ 
tures  from  time  to  time.  Seven  or  eight  hours  a  week  are 
given  to  chain  programs  received  from  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  (Abst.  160).  Many  nationally 
known  artists  have  appeared  (Abst.  192,  208)1  Before  its 


time  of  operation  was  reduced  to  daytime  only,  WCFL 
broadcast  during  a  part  of  the  evening  hours  the  very 
excellent  orchestra  programs  from  several  leading  ho¬ 
tels  and  restaurants. 

I 

Religious  and  ethical  services  are  broadcast  over  the 
station  every  Sunday,  under  the  direction  |of  men  of 
national  reputation.  Many  speakers  from  many  fields 
(Abst.  193)  have  participated  in  these  religious  and  eth¬ 
ical  programs.  It  is  the  avowed  policy  of  WCjFL  to  offer 
its  services  alike  to  all  creeds. 
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WCFL  has  taken  an  aggressive  part  in  furthering  the 
activities  of  the  Chicago  Boys’  Club  (Abst.  194),  a  large 
organization  of  boys  sponsored  by  many  of  Chicago’s 
foremost  citizens,  and  maintaining  many  excellent  club¬ 
houses  throughout  the  city. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  public  school  officials,  and 
other  leading  citizens,  WCFL  organized  the  Junior  Fed¬ 
eration  (Abst.  195).  Its  purpose  is  to  enlist  the  active  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  school  children  in  healthful  sports, 
radio  and  all  kinds  of  cultural  activities.  Special  pro¬ 
grams  are  given  every  day,  in  which  great  numbers  of 
school  children  participate.  This  movement  is  growing 
rapidly.  It  is  a  pioneering  effort,  whose  ultimate  aim  is 
to  work  out  an  efficient  means  by  which  radio  may  be 
made  of  service  in  the  public  schools. 

A  moderate  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  sports  (Abst. 
195) ;  baseball  games,  football  games,  and  other  special 
events  are  broadcast  in  season.  WCFL  has,  during  the 
past  several  years,  organized  and  conducted  great  Labor 
Day  celebrations  in  Soldier’s  Field. 

The  station  has  maintained  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Biographies  of  Great  Men  and  Women  (Abst.  199).  It 
has  arranged  with  local  universities  to  offer,  as  soon  as 
adequate  power  and  a  cleared  channel  are  available, 
courses  of  lectures  by  professors  on  economics,  history, 
science,  literature  and  other  educational  and  cultural  sub¬ 
jects  (Abst.  199). 

During  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  operate  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  WCFL  maintained  an  Open  Forum,  where  men  and 
women  of  special  ability  and  training  came  to  discuss 
questions  of  public  interest.  Both  sides  were  heard, 
whether  the  subject  was  political,  social,  economic,  indus¬ 
trial,  or  what  not  (Abst.  198).  Many  speakers  of  national, 
as  well  as  local  reputation,  participated  in  these  discus- 
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sions  (See  names  of  some  of  these  Abst.  201-205).  As 
soon  as  adequate  facilities  are  granted,  the  Open  Forum 
will  be  made  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  station. 

s 
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Municipal  affairs  have  been  a  part  of  WCFL  programs 
at  all  times.  A  microphone  is  maintained  in  the  Chicago 
City  Hall,  from  which  public  officials  are  a i  liberty  to 
broadcast  from  9  to  10  a.  m.  every  weekday,  without 
charge,  such  announcements,  addresses  or  ot^ier  matters 
as  they  may  deem  to  be  in  the  public  interest  (Abst.  196). 

WCFL  has  a  contract  with  the  Farmers  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  which  has  local 
unions  in  many  states,  by  which  the  farmer^’  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  participate  in  the  program  offerings  over  the 
station  (Abst.  141,  197),  and  contribute  to  itk  operating 
expenses  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Daily  farm  reports  are 
broadcast ;  also  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  matters  of  special  interest  to  farmers.  A  period 
is  set  apart  each  day  for  an  address  on  subjects  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers,  by  speakers  chosen  by  the  Farmers 
Union.  Limitation  to  daylight  hours  has  greatly  ham¬ 
pered  this  service ;  but  with  adequate  facilities  it  will  be 
made  a  vital  part  of  the  station’s  service. 

An  important  feature  is  the  Homemaker’s  Hour  (Abst. 
196).  Talks  are  given  by  specialists  on  home  building, 
furnishing  the  home,  labor  saving  devices,  foods,  health, 
budgeting,  insurance,  fashions,  and  many  siniilar  topics. 

i 

Approximately  one  hour  of  each  weekday  (sometimes 
more)  is  set  apart  for  talks  on  subjects  relatiiig  to  organ¬ 
ized  labor  (Abst.  199).  Since  the  station  has  been  limited 
to  daytime  only,  much  less  time  has  been  given  to  this 
subject  for  the  reason  that  working  people  ar^  not  where 
they  can  hear  the  radio  during  the  daytime.  The  subjects 
discussed  cover  a  wide  range  and  include  the  history, 
principles,  policies,  aims  and  methods  of  organized  labor 
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generally;  also  matters  of  general  public  interest  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  organized  labor.  Many 
labor  union  officials  and  other  prominent  speakers  have 
participated  in  these  discussions.  The  aim  is  to  inform 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  members  of  organized  labor, 
of  the  true  character,  purposes,  principles  and  ideals  of 
the  labor  movement,  in  the  belief  that  such  information 
will  serve  not  only  labor  but  the  entire  public  to  a  marked 
degree. 

Many  addresses  dealing  with  subjects  of  general  public 
interest,  such  as  infant  welfare,  care  of  children,  social 
hygiene,  child  labor,  juvenile  protective  association,  self- 
education,  public  institutions,  and  similar  matters  have 
been  presented  over  WCFL. 

The  plans  for  the  future,  if  adequate  facilities  shall  be 
granted  to  the  station,  contemplate  an  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  these  program  features  so  that  the  station 
shall  offer  as  fine  a  program  as  any  in  the  country.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  distinct  purpose  of  WCFL  to  emphasize 
educational  features  and  matters  of  general  public  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  give  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to  sub¬ 
jects  that  have  to  do  with  the  practical  everyday  life  of 
the  people.  Station  WCFL  has,  from  the  time  it  began  to 
operate,  been  committed  to  the  belief  that  the  musical 
and  entertainment  features  of  radio  are  greatly  overdone 
to  the  neglect  of  more  substantial  and  really  useful  pro¬ 
grams. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
Station  WBBM  offered  in  evidence  stenographic  reports 
of  selected  portions  of  WCFL  programs,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  those  programs  were  not  in  the  public 
interest  (Abst.  459  ff).  The  features  criticized  were  cer¬ 
tain  advertisements  put  out  over  the  station,  chiefly  some 
medical  talks  by  a  Dr.  Clark,  who  occupied  about  ten 


minutes  a  week ;  advertisement  of  some  medical  remedies 
and  appliances,  which  occupied  another  twenty  minutes 
each  week;  announcement  of  securities  for  sale  without, 
in  some  instances,  giving  the  name  of  the  sponsor;  and 
the  use  of  phonograph  records  without,  iu  some  in¬ 
stances,  announcing  the  fact  that  records  were  being  used. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  record  }s  taken  up 

i 

with  this  stenographic  report,  which  repeats  a  number 
of  times,  substantially  the  same  thing. 

As  to  the  failure  to  announce  the  sponsor  for  securities 
offered  on  several  occasions,  and  the  fact  that  phono¬ 
graph  records  were  being  used  on  several  other  occasions, 
— these  omissions  were  mere  blunders  of  the !  announcer. 

i 

He  had  been  specifically  instructed  to  do  his  full  duty  in 
this  respect  (Abst.  158),  and  no  one  had  noticed  his 
omissions  until  the  matter  w^as  brought  out  &t  the  hear¬ 
ing.  As  to  the  advertisements  of  medical  appliances,  rem¬ 
edies  and  theories,  they  are  no  different  thaii  advertise¬ 
ments  offered  by  many  other  leading  stations  throughout 
the  country  and  in  hundreds  of  newspapers.  Whether  or 
not  such  advertising  should  be  permitted  on  the  radio  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  In  any  case,  the  time  Actually  oc- 

i 

cupied  by  all  of  these  criticized  features  did  not  aggregate 
more  than  twenty  minutes  a  day  on  the  average.  When 
WCFL  shall  be  granted  adequate  facilities;  it  will  be 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  from  labor 
and  farmer  unions,  and  will  discard  advertising,  the  bone 
of  radio,  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

i 

i 

The  Group  Seeking  Radio  Facilities .  WCpL  is  tech¬ 
nically  owned  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
has  some  350,000  union  workmen  in  its  300  affiliated 
member  unions  (Abst.  137) ;  but  the  Federation  has  pub¬ 
licly  and  officially  executed  a  declaration  of  trust  (Abst. 
142),  reciting  that  it  holds  the  station  as  trustee  for  the 


! 
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entire  labor  movement  of  the  country.  It  has  requested 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  participate  in  the 
management  and  control  of  the  station,  and  that  body 
has,  in  convention  (Abst.  47-8),  unanimously  endorsed 
the  station  and  directed  its  president,  Wm.  Green,  to  ap¬ 
point  a  permanent  committee  to  cooperate  in  its  man¬ 
agement.  President  Green  testified  (Abst.  248)  “I  think 
“I  understand  the  purposes  of  this  hearing.  My  under¬ 
standing  of  it  is  that  it  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Radio 
*  ‘  Station  W CFL  to  secure  certain  licenses.  The  American 
“  Federation  of  Labor,  and  myself  personally,  are  deeply 
‘‘interested  in  the  subject,  and  we  should  like  very  much 

“if  the  Commission  could  see  its  wav  clear  to  act  favor- 

•/ 

“ably  upon  your  application. ’ ’ 

Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  and  Vice-Presidents  Matthew  Woll  and 
James  P.  Noonan,  together  with  nearly  100  other  labor 
union  officials  from  various  parts  of  the  country  appeared 
at  the  hearing  to  testify  to  the  profound  interest  of  the 
entire  labor  movement  in  WCFL  (Abst.  24,  51,  83,  97, 127, 
128,  213,  248).  These  witnesses  were  the  authorized  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  organizations  which  have  more  than 
4,000,000  dues  paying  members.  They  spoke  authorita¬ 
tively  for  the  entire  labor  movement  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Hundreds  of  resolutions,  duly  verified,  were 
offered  in  evidence  (Abst.  217-238),  setting  out  that  the 
respective  labor  unions  were  profoundly  interested  and 
deeply  concerned  in  WCFL’s  application  for  a  cleared 
channel  and  adequate  power.  The  record  shows  an  urgent 
and  unanimous  demand  on  the  part  of  the  entire  labor 
movement  of  America  that  one  of  the  90  broadcast  fre¬ 
quencies  be  assigned  to  WCFL,  the  only  station  in  the 
country  owned  by  organized  labor.  More  than  100  affi¬ 
davits  of  prominent  citizens  in  Chicago  and  the  middle 
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west  were  offered,  each  testifying  to  the  public  service 
rendered  by  WCFL  (See  Abst.  238-246).  j 

i 

The  nature,  form  of  organization,  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  public  services  rendered  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  were  set  out  in  detail  by 
Secretary  Frank  Morrison  (Abst.  24-51).  Matthew  Woll 
testified  (Abst.  51-83)  concerning  the  aims,  principles, 
ideals  and  message  of  organized  labor,  emphasizing  the 
importance  to  the  entire  public  that  labor  have  a  broad¬ 
cast  station  for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  those 
subjects.  Victor  Olander,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  testified  (Abst.  97-127)  ^o  the  con¬ 
tribution  organized  labor  has  made  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  entire  country,  and  the  importance  to  the 
public  that  it  have  a  “Voice  on  the  Air.”  Wnp  N.  Doak, 
editor  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  spoke  (Abst.  127)  for  185,- 
000  men  in  that  union,  which  is  not  in  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  Arthur  J.  Lovell,  vice-president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  spoke  (Abst.  130) 
for  105,000  men  in  that  union,  which  also  is  |not  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Edward  Keating,  editor 
and  manager  of  Labor,  a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  nearly  500,000,  owned  by  the  Associated 
Standard  Railroad  Labor  Organizations,  testified  (Abst. 
248-262)  that  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  about  39,000,000  copies,  were 
gradually  drifting  into  concentrated  control  and  decreas¬ 
ing  in  number;  that  many  of  the  leading  dailies  are  now 
grouped  in  “chains,”  in  each  of  which  15  tq  25  news¬ 
papers  are  owned  by  a  single  individual  or  corporation ; 
that  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  depending  as  they 
do  on  advertisers  for  their  profits,  are  not  sympathetic 
to  organized  labor,  and  do  not  fairly  present  labor’s  side 
of  economic  and  industrial  questions  and  controversies; 

i 
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that  “90  per  cent  of  the  people  are  unable  to  get  their 
“side  of  the  story  across,  not  only  to  the  other  10  per 
“cent  of  the  people,  but  to  the  90  per  cent”;  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  comes  with  “the  entire  American  labor  movement, 
“with  such  unanimity  of  sentiment  as  has  seldom  been 
“manifested  on  any  proposition”  (Abst.  260). 

The  appellant  offered  in  evidence  Bulletin  No.  465,  is- 
tion  is  to  participate  in  the  program  offering  over  the 
sued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (Abst. 
371).  This  bulletin  outlines  many  of  the  beneficial  activ¬ 
ities  of  labor  unions  aside  from  their  ordinary  conduct  in 
the  way  of  collective  bargaining  and  other  dealings  with 
employers.  It  points  out  the  wide  field  in  which  labor 
unions  have  extended  their  activities  and  influence,  such 
as  sick,  accident  and  death  benefits,  insurance  (which 
totaled  nearly  $25,000,000  paid  to  beneficiaries  in  1928) ; 
unemployment  insurance;  housing;  surveys  of  sanitary 
and  safety  conditions;  health  service;  recreation  and 
sports;  business  enterprises,  such  as  banks,  insurance 
companies,  stores,  laundries,  etc. ;  and  various  other  wel¬ 
fare  activities.  The  Bulletin  presents  an  impressive  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  progressive,  humanitarian  character  of  the 
labor  movement. 

As  soon  as  a  cleared  channel  and  adequate  facilities 
are  made  available,  a  board  of  managers  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  (Abst.  142),  which  shall  be  representative,  not 
only  of  the  entire  labor  movement,  but  which  shall  include 
representative  citizens  outside  of  that  group.  It  is  not 
considered  feasible  to  do  this  so  long  as  the  station  is 
limited  to  1,500  watts  and  daytime  hours. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Cramp,  representing  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  testified  regarding  medical  theories  and 


remedies,  and  criticized  some  which  were  being  adver¬ 
tised  over  WCFL  and  various  other  stations  (Abst. 
283  ff). 

i 

James  H.  McFarland  testified  (Abst.  301  ff),!  regarding 
an  announcement  made  over  WCFL  during  a  labor  con¬ 
troversy  more  than  a  year  before  the  hearing. 

WBBM  put  in  evidence  (Abst.  307  ff)  facts  concerning 
that  station,  its  history,  ownership,  programs,  etc.,  and 
offered  affidavits  of  several  persons  regarding  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  the  station.  WBBM  was  formerly  owned 
by  two  brothers  named  Atlass.  In  February,  1928,  they 
formed  a  corporation  for  profit  under  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
and  transferred  the  station  to  that  corporation  in  ex¬ 
change  for  its  capital  stock.  Its  programs  are  popular, 
being  of  the  same  kind  and  character,  and  presenting  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  features  as  practically  all  of  the  high 
power,  cleared  channel  stations  throughout  the  country. 
The  bulk  of  WBBM’s  evidence  consisted  of  stenographic 
reports  of  selected  portions  of  some  of  WCFL’s  pro¬ 
grams  (Abst.  458  ff).  | 

KFAB  offered  evidence  (Abst.  335  ff )  to  |  show  the 
station  is  owned  by  the  Nebraska  Buick  Automobile  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  It  has  excellent  equipment, 
offers  a  program  of  good  music,  some  university  lec¬ 
tures,  weather  reports,  general  news,  and  similar  fea¬ 
tures. 

I 

WBBM  operates  at  a  profit  from  advertising.  KFAB 
operates  at  a  “loss”  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  yCar,  which 
it  “charges  off  to  advertising”  of  its  automobile  business. 

Two  kilocycle  lists  were  offered  in  evidence  (Abst. 
380,  393),  showing  the  allocation  of  radio  broadcasting 
facilities  throughout  the  country. 

Extracts  from  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  offered  (Abst. 
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381),  arid  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  (Abst.  386). 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  record  contains 
quota  figures  for  radio  facilities  (Abst.  443) ;  evidence 
given  by  engineers  before  the  Commission  July  23,  1928 
(Abst.  346  ff) ;  and  Gen.  Order  No.  40  (Abst.  567). 

The  kilocycle  list  indicates  that  the  40  cleared  channels 
established  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  have  been 
allocated  as  follows  (some  for  part  time  only) : 

To  corporations  formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  op¬ 
erating  a  broadcast  station,  twelve  channels  have  been 
assigned. 

To  corporations  manufacturing  radio  equipment  and 
supplies,  seven  channels. 

To  corporations  dealing  in  merchandise  of  various 
kinds,  ten  channels. 

To  corporations  publishing  newspapers,  eleven  chan¬ 
nels. 

To  public  utility  corporations,  three  channels. 

To  insurance  corporations,  five  channels. 

To  corporations  promoting  medical  schools,  two  chan¬ 
nels. 

To  a  fraternal  corporation,  one  channel  (limited  time). 

To  a  municipal  corporation,  one  channel. 

On  many  of  these  channels,  other  low  power  stations 
are  allowed  to  broadcast  in  the  daytime ;  but  the  real  use 
of  the  channels  is  assigned  as  above  indicated. 

Victor  Olander,  a  witness  for  WCFL,  offered  affidavit 
(Abst.  122),  setting  out  a  resolution  passed  by  his  union 
which  contained  the  allegation  that  “Practically  all  of  the 
“desirable  wave  lengths  in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting 
“have  been  allotted  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to 
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“ great  corporations  and  metropolitan  newspapers,’ ’  etc. 
Commissioner  Sykes  showed  keen  resentment  at  this  al¬ 
legation,  and  cross-examined  him  severely,  in  a  manner 
implying  that  the  charge  was  false  (Abst.  122-124).  The 
Commission’s  kilocycle  list  (Abst.  380  ff)  Conclusively 
proves  that  the  charge  is  true .  It  is  a  fact  that  practically 
all  of  the  desirable  frequencies  have  been  allotted  to  great 
corporations  and  metropolitan  newspapers,  j 


Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
owns  five  stations,  three  of  which  are  on  high  power  and 
cleared  channels. 


General  Electric  Company  owns  three  stations,  using 
two  cleared  channels  and  high  power. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  owns  two  stations,  one 
on  high  power  and  cleared  channel. 

The  above  three  corporations  own  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  which  owns  one  station  on  high  power 
and  cleared  channel,  and  which  ties  into  its  chain  system 
some  70  or  80  of  the  leading  stations  throughout  the 

I 

country.  j 


Eleven  metropolitan  newspapers  have  cleared  channels 


and  high  power.  Many  more  have  part  time 
channels. 


or  regional 


In  fact,  of  the  50  or  more  corporations  occupying  the 
40  cleared  channels,  only  one  municipal  corporation  and 
two  or  three  educational  or  non-commercial;  institutions 
have  been  allowed  within  the  sacred  circle  of  the  chosen 
few.  In  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Tribune  owns  WGN,  the  ' 
Chicago  Daily  News  owns  WMAQ,  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  operates  (on  lease)  KYW,  the  Prairie  Farmer 
owns  WLS  (sharing  time  with  the  public  utility  station 
AVENE),  and  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  WBBM  was  op¬ 
erated  “in  connection  with  the  Chicago  American.”  All 

s 
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of  these  on  high  power  and  cleared  channels, — the  only 
cleared  channels  (except  one  part  time)  allotted  to  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Besides  the  40.  cleared  channels  (which  are  the  only 
really  desirable  and  valuable  ones)  there  are  “regional” 
and  “local”  stations,  which,  in  general,  are  allotted  about 
as  follo-ws: 

Three  hundred  or  more  stations  are  owned  by  private 
business  corporations,  of  which  50  or  60  are  radio  man¬ 
ufacturers  or  dealers;  60  or  70  by  educational  institu¬ 
tions;  30  or  40  by  churches;  about  30  by  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  rest  by  newspapers,  individuals  and 
unimportant  concerns. 

The  great  majority  of  these  are  on  very  low  power, 
sometimes  as  many  as  30  or  40  on  a  single  frequency,  and 
in  some  cases  limited  to  daylight  or  part  time  operation. 
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ARGUMENT. 

T  I 

j 

In  its  general  allocation  of  radio  facilities  as  of  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1928,  pursuant  to  its  Gen.  Order  No.  40,  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  disregarded  the  Radio  Law 
and  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience. 

| 

The  Radio  Law  (Sec.  4)  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to : 

i 

“  (a)  Classify  radio  stations ; 

“  (b)  Prescribe  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  each  class  of  licensed  stations  hnd  each  sta¬ 
tion  within  any  class.” 

I 

Very  evidently  Congress  intended  that  the  facilities  for 
radio  broadcasting,  an  effective  new  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  should  be  allocated  in  an  equitable  manner,  to 
serve  the  entire  public  in  a  great  diversity  6f  fields ;  that 
some  stations  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  entertainment, 
for  instance,  others  to  educational  matters,  others  to 
business,  others  to  agricultural  interests,  some  to  public 
affairs,  some  to  labor,  and  so  on  throughout  a  list  which 
should  cover  practically  all  the  great  fields  of  human  in¬ 
terest. 

The  Commission  made  no  attempt  to  perform  this  man- 

i 

datory  duty.  It  just  took  the  whole  group  of  then  existing 
stations,  reallocated  some  94  per  cent  of  them  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  chosen  frequencies,  assigned  to  each  power  and 
hours  of  operations, — and  nothing  else  (except  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  regulations  applicable  to  all  stations).;  It  made  not 
the  slightest  effort  to  “prescribe  the  nature  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,”  etc.,  or  to  provide  for  a  proper  diversification  of 


! 
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service  to  be  rendered.  Practically  all  of  the  desirable 

•/ 

and  really  effective  channels  were  assigned  to  corpora¬ 
tions  organized  for  profit  (See  Kc  list,  Abst.  380  ff).  The 
40  cleared  channels  are  assigned  (some  for  part  time 
only)  to  about  50  corporations  operating  for  private 
profit,  one  to  a  municipal  corporation,  and  one  (part 
time)  to  a  fraternal  corporation.  Of  the  550  other  li¬ 
censees,  about  450  are  corporations,  individuals  or  groups 
who  operate  them  for  commercial  profit.  About  100  sta¬ 
tions,  mostly  on  very  low  power  and  undesirable,  crowded 
frequencies,  are  operated  by  local  churches  or  educational 
institutions. 

At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  really  effective  radio  'broad¬ 
casting  facilities  have  been  allotted  to  private  business 
corporations ,  to  be  used  for  private  profit,  in  just  about 
any  way  they  please. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  these  pri¬ 
vately  owned  stations  derive  their  operating  revenue  and 
profits  from  advertising  or  selling  time  to  advertisers. 
They  must  attract  the  greatest  possible  number  of  listen¬ 
ers,  just  as  a  newspaper  must  have  a  wide  circulation,  in 
order  to  attract  advertisers.  To  secure  a  great  number 
of  listeners  necessitates  4 4 popular’ ’  programs.  To  be 
popular,  a  radio  program  must  amuse  and  entertain.  The 
great  majority  of  people  prefer  jazz  music,  prize  fights, 
ball  games,  maudlin  songs  and  similar  trash.  It  results 
that  the  radio  programs  of  the  country  are  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  almost  identical  in  character,  vieing  with  each 
other  in  offering  dance  music,  sob  songs,  humorous  dia¬ 
logues  and  an  occasional  feature  of  real  substance  in  the 
daytime  when  few  people  are  listening.  Many  of  them 
throw  in  a  little  sop  to  the  farmer,  something  to  the 
churchgoer,  and  occasionally  a  pat  on  the  back  to  work¬ 
ingmen.  But  essentially  the  programs  of  90  per  cent  of 
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the  stations  aspire  solely  for  popularity  as  a  means  of 
making  their  service  attractive  to  advertiser^.  More  than 
100  of  the  leading  stations  in  the  country  are  in  the  chain 
systems  (Abst.  380  tf).  The  chain  programs  practically 
all  come  out  of  New  York,  and  are  controlled  by  two 
corporations  there.  On  any  evening  in  the  middle  west 
it  is  possible  to  hear  the  same  program  being  broadcast 
from  a  dozen  or  more  separate  stations  onj  one  or  the 
other  chain  system. 

i 

The  programs  of  all  the  leading  stations  are  excellent 
of  their  kind.  Any  one  of  them,  considered  alone,  appears 
to  be  rendering  a  valuable  public  service,  Rut  they  are 
all  substantially  alike,  and,  with  very  few  |  exceptions, 
they  are  devoting  nearly  all  of  their  efforts  to  entertain¬ 
ing  and  amusing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  the  country  is  glutted 
with  radio  programs  so  nearly  identical  that  there  is 
little  or  no  choice  between  them.  A  listener! in  Chicago 
can  turn  his  dial  any  evening  and  hear  30  or  £0  stations, 
all  broadcasting  popular  entertainment  programs,  but  all 
programs  so  nearly  alike  that  he  cannot  tell  one  from 
another. 

It  is  a  principle  of  law  in  relation  to  public  utilities 
that  a  duplication  of  utility  plants  is  not  necessarily  in 
the  public  interest.  Many  states  now  have  statutes  that 
prohibit  unnecessary  duplication  of  such  plants.  .Radio 
broadcasting  may  not  be  a  public  utility  (although  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  insists  that 
it  is),  but  it  is  certainly  obvious  that  it  is  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interests  nor  in  accordance  with  the  Radio  Law  for 
the  limited  radio  facilities  to  be  used  almost  entirely  for 
popular  entertainment;  nor  for  30  or  40  stations  to 
serve  ( ?)  the  same  community  with  substantially  the  same 
sort  of  program. 
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Undoubtedly  any  community  is  greatly  served  by  one 
or  two  or  three  or  possibly  more  of  these  stations,  with 
their  programs  of  entertainment.  But  clearly  8  or  10 
such  stations  serving  a  given  community  are  more  than 
enough.  Twenty  or  thirty  are  a  positive  nuisance  and  an 
inexcusable  waste  of  precious  radio  facilities. 

The  community  would  be  far  better  served  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  stations  in  congested  regions  were  re¬ 
quired  to  cease  operating,  no  matter  how  excellent  their 
programs  may  be.  Nobody  would  miss  them,  and  there 
would  then  be  room  for  stations  which  would  offer  a 
different  and  useful  service. 

Beyond  question,  the  Radio  Law  and  the  public  interest 
require  a  reallocation  of  radio  facilities,  eliminating  at 
least  100  of  the  stations  now  catering  to  popularity  by 
way  of  entertainment,  and  the  establishment  of  stations 
which  will  offer  a  substantial  contribution  in  the  fields  of 
education,  industrial  relations,  agriculture,  public  affairs, 
home  economies,  labor,  and  a  score  of  other  fields  of 
human  interest. 


II. 

In  requiring  the  appellant  to  designate  a  single  frequency 
in  its  application  for  modification  of  license  (Abst. 
140),  the  Commission  erroneously  required  appellant  to 
enter  into  the  equivalent  of  a  lawsuit  with  stations 
WBBM  and  KFAB,  and  unduly  limited  the  scope  of 
the  hearing. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  allocate  the  90 
available  frequencies  in  the  diversified  manner  required 
by  the  Radio  Law.  It  should  have  considered  WCFL’s 
application,  not  merely  as  a  contest  between  WCFL  and 
two  other  stations,  but  rather  as  an  application  from  the 
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Organized  Labor  movement  of  America  for  ope  of  the  90 
frequencies. 

i 

The  hearing  was  confined  to  a  contest  between  stations 
for  a  single  frequency,  and  the  Commission  rented  its  de¬ 
cision  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  past  programs  of 
\VBBM  and  KFAB  were  superior  to  those  of  WCFL. 
It  said:  4 ‘The  only  evidence  on  which  such  a  finding  can 
be  based  is  the  records  of  the  past  performances  of  the 
respective  stations”  (Abst.  22).  Since  the  Commission’s 
standard  for  determining  the  excellence  of  a  program 
(as  definitely  established  by  its  record  in  allocating  facil¬ 
ities),  is  popularity,  it  can  never  be  possible  fdr  a  station 

i 

limited  to  low  power  and  daylight  hours  to  show  “past 
performances”  which  the  Commission  will  |  regard  as 
comparable  to  the  performances  of  stations  operating  on 
high  power,  cleared  channel  and  during  the  eyening  and 
night  time.  Merely  to  pit  two  or  three  stations  against 
each  other  and  compare  them  as  to  the  popularity  of 
their  respective  programs,  is  not  a  proper  means  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  the  applicant  stations  should 
be  licensed  somewhere  in  the  spectrum. 

i 

Granting  that  the  Commission  cannot  call  ip  all  broad¬ 
casters  on  every  application  for  a  license  or  modification 
of  a  license,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  applicant  should 

j 

be  forced  into  the  equivalent  of  a  lawsuit  with  another 
station  for  a  particular  frequency,  and  the  hearing  and 
decision  limited  to  that  frequency  and  the  particular 
stations  involved. 
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III. 

In  rendering  its  decision  against  appellant  for  the  reasons 
stated,  the  Commission  did  not  correctly  interpret  and 
apply  the  Radio  Law.  The  decision  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience. 

The  specific  grounds  for  decision,  as  given  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  will  be  discussed  later.  Under  this  heading  it  is 
desired  to  refer  to  the  discussion  under  Point  I  above, 
and  to  apply  the  argument  to  the  stations  in  this  contest. 

WBBM  is  one  of  about  25  stations  in  Chicago.  Its  pro¬ 
grams,  however  popular  they  may  be,  are  not  distinguish¬ 
able  in  any  material  way  from  30  or  40  other  programs 
readily  heard  in  the  Chicago  district.  It  has  excellent 
music;  so  have  they  all.  It  broadcasts  reports  to  farmers; 
so  do  a  dozen  other  equally  good  stations.  It  has  a  church 
service;  so  do  nearly  all  the  others.  It  has  some  civic 
features;  so  have  they  all.  In  short,  WBBM  is  just  one 
of  the  great  array  of  4 ‘ popular’ ’  stations,  operated  for 
private  profit,  which  could  drop  out  of  existence  without 
the  slightest  loss,  but  rather  to  the  advantage,  of  the 
listening  public.  The  only  persons  in  the  world  who  would 
care  ten  cents  worth  would  be  the  two  Atlass  brothers, 
its  owners. 

Apparently  the  Commission  never  gave  a  momenta 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  WBBM  is  just  one  of  far 
two  many  stations  in  that  district,  offering  substantially 
identical  programs,  and  that  the  public  is  not  really 
served  by  it  at  all.  The  situation  is  comparable  to  one  in 
which  too  many  public  utility  concerns  are  competing  in 
the  same  field.  So  far  as  public  service  is  concerned,  it  is 
as  if  there  were  twenty  daily  newspapers  in  Washington. 

Station  KFAB  has  more  reasons  to  exist.  It  is  in  fact 
rendering  a  service  in  its  community.  While  there  are 
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8  or  9  other  stations  in  Nebraska  (2  of  them  in  Lincoln), 
and  many  more  in  adjacent  states,  it  is  not  questioned 
that  KFAB  is  operating  in  the  public  interest  Of  course 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  or  should  operate  on  a 
frequency  of  770  kilocycles.  That  subject  w$l  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

i 

Station  WCFL  is  asking  for  facilities  to  operate  a 
station  that  will  differ  distinctly  from  the  “popularity” 
group.  If  granted  these  facilities,  it  will  devote  most  of 
its  time  to  educational,  social,  economic,  industrial  and 
public  matters,  and  a  substantial  period  to  the  history, 
principles,  policies,  ideals,  and  methods  of  organized 
labor,  and  similar  subjects.  The  Farmers  Union  will  pro¬ 
vide  features  and  addresses  of  interest  to  their  own  peo¬ 
ple,  over  this  station  (Abst.  141).  Unless  VfCFL  can 
offer  a  different  and  distinctive  program,  in  the  main, 
there  is  no  reason  for  it  to  operate  at  all. 

The  Commission,  having  but  one  yardstick,  and  in¬ 
sisting  that  all  stations  conform  to  its  one  pattern  of 
“popularity,”  failed  to  grasp  the  larger  vision  or  to 
apply  the  mandate  of  Congress  requiring  that  the  radio 
facilities  be  distributed  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  substantial  classes  of  the  public,  and  coyer  all  im¬ 
portant  fields  of  human  interest. 

IV. 

The  Commission  erred  in  holding  that  to  grant  appel¬ 
lant's  application  would  “necessarily  close  the  Ne¬ 
braska  station”  (KFAB)  and  “would  result  in  an  in¬ 
equitable  allocation  of  transmitting  facilities,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  law,  preferential  to  Illinois  and  prejudicial  to 
Nebraska”  (Abst.  18).  j 

The  entire  90  broadcasting  frequencies  are  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Commission.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission 

i 

i 

| 
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to  allocate  them  in  the  public  interest,  pro  rata  among 
the  zones  and  the  states.  Tnere  is  not  the  semblance  of 
a  reason  for  discriminating  against  Nebraska,  nor  for 
closing  KFAB,  if  appellant’s  application  were  granted. 
The  Commission  has  seen  fit  to  allocate  three  or  four  of 
the  40  cleared  channels  to  one  great  corporation ;  two  or 
three  to  another;  eleven  of  them  to  newspapers,  of  which 
four  or  five  are  in  Chicago.  Dozens  of  other  cleared  chan¬ 
nels  are  given  to  corporations  to  be  used  for  their  private 
profit.  Practically  all  of  these  stations  on  cleared  chan¬ 
nels  are  giving  “ popular”  programs  which  are,  substan¬ 
tially,  duplicates  of  each  other,  in  localities  where  there 
are  so  many  such  programs  that  the  public  is  surfeited 
with  them.  On  no  reasonable  theory  of  law  or  public  in¬ 
terest  can  this  wanton  ivaste  of  the  extremely  limited 
radio  facilities  he  justified  or  defended.  It  is  not  only 
within  the  authority,  it  is  the  mandatory  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  take  some  of  these  frequencies  away  from 
such  stations  and  assign  them  to  stations  which  will  use 
them  in  the  public  interest. 

If  the  Commission  had  granted  appellant’s  application, 
of  course,  it  could  and  would  have  assigned  adequate  time 
on  another  proper  frequency  to  KFAB  immediately. 
There  are,  at  the  very  least,  a  hundred  stations  (some  on 
cleared  channels  in  Chicago)  that  could  be  taken  off  the 
air  without  any  loss  whatever  to  the  listening  public. 
The  Radio  Law  certainly  contemplates  that  radio  facili¬ 
ties  shall  not  be  left  in  the  possession  of  such  duplicating 
stations  when  there  is  a  legitimate  demand  for  them  by 
broadcasters  who  will  use  them  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Commission,  having  adopted  Gen.  Order  No.  40, 
and  having  made  a  general  reallocation  of  facilities  pur¬ 
suant  thereto,  takes  the  position  that  nothing  must  be 
done  to  disturb  that  order  and  allocation.  It  is  stare  de- 
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cisis.  It  is  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  is  the 
Ten  Commandments  on  tables  of  stone.  Although,  as 
shown  above,  the  Commission  has  utterly  failed  to  per¬ 
form  the  most  fundamental  duty  laid  upon  it  by  the  Radio 
Law,  it  turns  a  face  of  adamant  to  any  suggestion  that  it 
now  proceed  to  perform  a  part  of  that  duty.  It  justifies 
its  refusal  by  pointing  to  Gen.  Order  No.  40  and  the 
sacred  reallocation  of  Nov.  11,  1928.  This  attitude  of  the 
Commission  is  directly  contrary  to  the  law,  which  con¬ 
templates  change,  growth  and  development  ini  radio,  and 
a  fluid  administration  of  radio  facilities.  It  tends  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  theory  of  ‘ 4  vested  rights  ”  in  the  u$e  of  radio 
facilities,  contrary  to  the  law;  and  if  persisted  in,  will 
result  in  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  law.  that  policy 
will  “freeze”  the  present  temporary  licenses  into  per¬ 
petual  franchises.  In  effect,  the  Commission  says  that  a 
license,  having  once  been  granted,  must  not  bq  disturbed, 
— an  attitude  directly  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Radio  Law,  and  clearly  against  the  public  interest. 

i 

Of  course,  if  Gen.  Order  No.  40  and  the  allocation  of 
Nov.  11,  1928,  are  “tenoned  and  mortised  i^i  granite” 
and  cannot  be  changed,  then  the  Commission  is  as  help¬ 
less  as  it  pretends  to  be.  If  the  true  test  of  a  station’s 
service  is  popularity ;  if  30  stations  in  the  same  commun¬ 
ity  are  to  be  encouraged  to  compete  for  popular  favor 
with  the  same  jazz  tunes ;  if  radio  is  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  instrument  for  selling  merchandise  bv  amuse¬ 
ment,  then  the  Commission  is  right,  and  there  :is  no  place 
in  the  spectrum  for  WCFL.  j 
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v . 

The  Commission  erred  in  holding  that  the  only  evidence 
on  which  its  decision  can  be  based  is  “the  records  of 
past  performances  by  the  respective  stations' ’  (Abst. 
22). 

The  Commission  gave  as  one  of  its  reasons  for  its 
decision  that  the  programs  of  Station  WCFL  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB. 

If  this  were  true  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  to  the  Organized  Labor  movement  of  America 
one  of  the  90  available  frequencies.  The  appellant  sought 
to  apply  for  any  suitable  frequency,  but  was  required  by 
the  Commission  to  select  a  particular  one  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  (Abst.  140).  Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  programs  of 
the  two  stations  named  were  preferred  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  over  that  of  WCFL,  still  it  clearly  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  more  than  four  millions  of  organized  work¬ 
men  are  earnestly  desirous  that  WCFL  be  granted  one  of 
the  90  available  frequencies  in  the  broadcast  spectrum; 
that  WCFL  has  a  constructive  program,  distinctive  in 
character,  not  duplicated  in  its  substantial  features  by 
other  stations,  and  providing  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  public  welfare. 

It  should  further  be  considered  that  Station  WBBM 
is  authorized  to  use  25,000  watts  power  and  KFAB  5,000 
watts.  These  stations  have  a  cleared  channel,  and  are 
allowed  to  operate  during  the  evening  and  night  time. 
Previous  to  Nov.  11,  1928,  WCFL  was  allowed  to  use 
2,000  watts  power,  but  was  licensed  on  a  frequency  used 
by  another  local,  and  several  non-local  stations.  The  evi¬ 
dence  shows  (Abst.  350  ff )  that  such  a  station  can  serve 
a  very  small  area;  that  there  will  be  much  heterodyning; 


that  several  small  stations  on  a  single  frequency  will  al¬ 
most  destroy  each  other  after  dark. 

When  in  November,  1928,  the  Commission  limited 
WCFL  to  1,500  watts  power  and  ordered  it  toj  cease  op¬ 
erating  at  sunset  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  rendered  the  sta¬ 
tion  practically  impotent.  Everybody  knows  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  who  listen  to  radio  programs  do  so 
after  dark.  The  working  people,  who  compose  the  class 
chiefly  interested  in  WCFL,  are  not  where  they;  can  listen 
to  a  radio  during  the  day  time.  A  station  which  operates 
on  low  power  in  the  day  time  only,  is  like  an  orator  with¬ 
out  an  audience ;  worse  than  that,  it  is  like  a  factory  which 
is  permitted  to  operate  on  half-time  only  and  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  its  product. 

A  radio  broadcasting  station  is  a  most  expensive  plant 
to  operate.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  applicant  ex¬ 
pended  on  Station  WCFL  approximately  $400,' 000  (Abst. 
141),  of  which  about  half  was  contributed  by  labor  unions 
(listeners)  and  the  balance  received  chiefly  frbm  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  radio.  Most  stations,  like  newspapers,  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  their  operating  cost  out  of  advertising.  Sta¬ 
tion  WBBM  (Abst.  320)  paid  all  of  its  expenses  in  this 
way  and  had  a  profit  left  over. 

A  station  with  ample  power  and  authority  to  operate 
during  the  evening  and  night  is  able  to  4 ‘sell  time”  to 
national  advertisers  who  not  only  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  time,  but  also  pay  for  the  program  “ talent.”  Any 
such  station  is  able  to  offer  the  very  choicest !  entertain¬ 
ment  programs  either  on  the  chain  systems  or  ^otherwise, 
at  an  actual  profit  to  itself .  But  a  station  which  is  limited 
to  1500  watts  power  and  daytime  operation  has  almost 
nothing  to  offer  an  advertiser.  Its  listeners  are  known  to 
be  relatively  few,  and  only  the  less  desirable  advertisers 
will  pay  for  radio  service  in  the  daytime.  And  listeners, 
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v. 

The  Commission  erred  in  holding  that  the  only  evidence 
on  which  its  decision  can  be  based  is  4 ‘the  records  of 
past  performances  by  the  respective  stations”  (Abst. 
22). 

The  Commission  gave  as  one  of  its  reasons  for  its 
decision  that  the  programs  of  Station  WCFL  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB. 

If  this  were  true  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  to  the  Organized  Labor  movement  of  America 
one  of  the  90  available  frequencies.  The  appellant  sought 
to  apply  for  any  suitable  frequency,  but  was  required  by 
the  Commission  to  select  a  particular  one  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  (Abst.  140).  Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  programs  of 
the  two  stations  named  were  preferred  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  over  that  of  WCFL,  still  it  clearly  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  more  than  four  millions  of  organized  work¬ 
men  are  earnestly  desirous  that  WCFL  be  granted  one  of 
the  90  available  frequencies  in  the  broadcast  spectrum; 
that  WCFL  has  a  constructive  program,  distinctive  in 
character,  not  duplicated  in  its  substantial  features  by 
other  stations,  and  providing  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  public  welfare. 

It  should  further  be  considered  that  Station  WBBM 
is  authorized  to  use  25,000  watts  power  and  KFAB  5,000 
watts.  These  stations  have  a  cleared  channel,  and  are 
allowed  to  operate  during  the  evening  and  night  time. 
Previous  to  Nov.  11,  1928,  WCFL  was  allowed  to  use 
2,000  watts  power,  but  was  licensed  on  a  frequency  used 
by  another  local,  and  several  non-local  stations.  The  evi¬ 
dence  shows  (Abst.  350  if)  that  such  a  station  can  serve 
a  very  small  area;  that  there  will  be  much  heterodyning; 
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that  several  small  stations  on  a  single  frequency  will  al¬ 
most  destroy  each  other  after  dark. 

_  i 

When  in  November,  1928,  the  Commissibn  limited 
WCFL  to  1,500  watts  power  and  ordered  it  to!  cease  op¬ 
erating  at  sunset  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  rendered  the  sta¬ 
tion  practically  impotent  Everybody  knows  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  who  listen  to  radio  programs  do  so 
after  dark.  The  working  people,  who  compose  the  class 
chiefiv  interested  in  WrCFL,  are  not  where  they  can  listen 
to  a  radio  during  the  day  time.  A  station  which  operates 
on  low  power  in  the  day  time  only,  is  like  an  orator  with¬ 
out  an  audience ;  worse  than  that,  it  is  like  a  factory  which 
is  permitted  to  operate  on  half-time  only  andj  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  its  product. 

I 

A  radio  broadcasting  station  is  a  most  expensive  plant 
to  operate.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  applicant  ex¬ 
pended  on  Station  WCFL  approximately  $400,000  (Abst. 
141),  of  which  about  half  was  contributed  by  labor  unions 
(listeners)  and  the  balance  received  chiefly  fi^om  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  radio.  Most  stations,  like  newspapers,  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  their  operating  cost  out  of  advertising.  Sta¬ 
tion  WHBBM  (Abst.  320)  paid  all  of  its  expenses  in  this 
way  and  had  a  profit  left  over. 

A  station  with  ample  power  and  authority  ^o  operate 
during  the  evening  and  night  is  able  to  “sell  time”  to 
national  advertisers  who  not  only  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  time,  but  also  pay  for  the  program  “talent.”  Any 
such  station  is  able  to  offer  the  very  choicest;  entertain¬ 
ment  programs  either  on  the  chain  systems  or  otherwise, 
at  an  actual  profit  to  itself .  But  a  station  which  is  limited 
to  1500  watts  power  and  daytime  operation  has  almost 
nothing  to  offer  an  advertiser.  Its  listeners  ar^  known  to 
be  relatively  few,  and  only  the  less  desirable  advertisers 
will  pay  for  radio  service  in  the  daytime.  And  listeners, 
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who  paid  half  of  WCFL  expenses  when  they  could 
hear  the  station  (and  who  stand  ready  to  pay  all  of  its 
expenses  if  it  shall  have  adequate  facilities),  naturally 
saw  no  reason  to  continue  their  contributions  when  the 
station  was  silent  at  the  only  time  they  could  listen.  Such 
a  station  is  thus  confronted  with  obstacles  which  are 
almost  insurmountable.  It  must  face  the  problem  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  cost  of  operation  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  “selling  time”  during  the  hours  when  time  is 
saleable,  and  without  having  anv  basis  to  ask  the  financial 
support  of  union  workmen  who  are  never  able  to  listen 
to  the  programs.  If  it  is  able  to  sell  a  little  time  to  an 
advertiser,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  cannot  be  highly 
critical, — it  is  in  no  position  to  maintain  an  exclusive 
standard,  however  much  it  may  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Commission  has  granted  to  WBBM  and  KFAB  all 
the  power  they  want,  a  cleared  channel  and  saleable  hours. 
Having  thus  made  it  possible  for  those  stations  to  offer 
the  choicest  popular  entertainment  at  a  profit  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  having  made  it  almost  impossible  for  WCFL 
to  operate  at  all,  the  Commission  now  says  it  must  award 
the  decision  to  the  station  which  shows  that  it  has  been 
giving  the  best  programs ! 

If  the  Commission  is  correct  in  this  theory,  then  no 
new  broadcaster  can  ever  enter  the  field.  The  present 
beneficiaries  of  the  government ’s  licenses  have  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  perpetual  franchise,  since  no  new  broadcaster, 
and  no  station  now  operating  on  limited  facilities,  can 
hope  to  show  by  “past  performances”  that  their  pro¬ 
grams  are  more  popular  than  those  of  the  favored  broad¬ 
casters  already  in  possession  of  the  superior  facilities. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  rule  of  decision  is  that,  sub¬ 
stantially  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  has  given  to  a 
few  hundred  private  corporations  the  right  to  use,  in 
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perpetuity ,  this  incomparably  valuable  and  powerful 
medium  of  communication. 

Certainly  the  Congress  did  not  intend  any  such  result. 
Granted  that  in  considering  the  application  of  a  station 
for  a  license,  it  is  proper  for  the  Commission  to  hear 
evidence  regarding  the  station’s  previous  programs,  if  it 
has  given  any,  yet  this  is  but  one  of  many  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  a  case.  It  may  well  be  that  a  license  should 
be  issued  to  an  applicant  who  has  not  yet  had  a  station  at 
all.  Or  increased  facilities  may  well  be  granted  to  a  broad¬ 
caster  whose  programs,  under  former  limited  facilities, 
were  by  no  means  up  to  the  best  standards.  Again,  the 
public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience  maV  require 
that  a  license  be  taken  from  a  broadcaster,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  program  may  be  exceedingly  popular,  j 

j 

But  it  is  not  for  a  moment  conceded  that  the  jprograms 
of  WBBM  or  KFAB  are  of  more  value  to  the  public  than 
are  those  of  WCFL.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  WBBM  now 
offers  more  popular  and  expensive  musical  and  entertain¬ 
ment  programs.  But  equally  popular  and  Expensive 
musical  and  entertainment  programs  are  offered  continu¬ 
ously  by  many  stations  in  the  same  locality.  The  record 
shows  that  there  are  some  25  stations  in  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  of  which  6  or  7  are  on  high  power  and  cleared 
channels ;  several  of  these  are  in  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  chain  system,  and  several  in  the  National1.  At  least 
20  stations  located  elsewhere  can  be  heard  clearly  in  the 
Chicago  area.  If  WBBM  ceased  operating ,  the  listener 
could  turn  his  dial  at  once  to  twenty  or  thirty  other  sta¬ 
tions  offering  programs  so  nearly  identical  that  he  could 
not  distinguish  a  difference .  The  public  is  surfeited, — 
almost  gagged — with  such  programs. 

j 

1 

i 
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When,  twenty  people  offer  a  weary  traveler  twenty 
glasses  of  wine  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  one,  at 
least,  renders  him  a  service;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
twentieth  man  renders  any  service  worth  mentioning.  It 
may  be  that  a  twenty-first  man  who  offers  a  ham  sand- 
wich  brings  just  what  the  traveler  needs. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  number  of  persons  who  will 
listen  to  a  lecture  or  a  serious  discussion  may  not  be  a 
tenth  of  the  number  who  will  listen  to  a  jazz  orchestra. 
'What  of  it?  The  lecture  or  discussion  may  nevertheless 
contribute  a  thousand  times  more  than  does  the  jazz 
orchestra  to  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  con¬ 
venience.  Have  not  the  more  intelligent  ten  per  cent  of  the 
public  a  right  to  hear  something  over  the  radio  that  in¬ 
structs,  educates,  inspires, — something  that  contributes  to 
their  knowledge,  health,  comfort,  character,  progress  and 
usefulness  ?  Something  that  is  in  fact  in  the  public  inter - 
e'st,  necessity  and  convenience ? 

What  is  the  “public  interest,  necessity,  and  con¬ 
venience”  which  the  law  fixes  as  the  sole  test  for  grant¬ 
ing  radio  licenses?  Certainly  it  is  the  same  as  the  “public 
welfare.”  That  which  contributes  to  the  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  happiness  of  the  people  is  in  the  public  interest. 
That  which  provides  wholesome  entertainment,  increases 
knowledge,  arouses  individual  thinking,  inspires  noble 
impulses,  strengthens  human  ties,  breaks  down  hatreds, 
encourages  respect  for  law-,  is  in  the  public  interest.  That 
wdiich  aids  employment,  improves  the  standard  of  living, 
and  adds  to  the  peace  and  content  of  mankind  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest,  necessity,  and  convenience 
that  this  marvelous  nevr  means  of  communication  should 
be  placed  wdthin  the  control  of  a  few  great  corporations? 
Or  handed  out  as  a  free  gift  to  a  fevT  hundred  private 
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business  concerns  for  commercial  exploitation?  Or  sucked 
into  the  maw  of  great  metropolitan  newspapers^  already 
in  uncontrolled  possession  of  power  that  threatens  the 
welfare  of  the  country?  Is  the  public  interest,  necessity, 
and  convenience  to  be  determined  by  noisy  acclaim ?  If  so, 
then  the  movies  overwhelm  the  universities,  land  are 
themselves  outranked  by  a  ball  game  or  a  prize  fight.  The 
cheapest  sex  novel  would  then  put  to  shame  the!  greatest 
scientific  treatise. 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest,  necessity,  and  convenience 
that  Bill  J ones  of  Podunk  have  a  radio  station  to  adver¬ 
tise  his  garage?  Or  that  a  great  public  utility  monopoly 
operate  a  50,000  watt  station  to  further  its  interests  ? 

Is  it  a  matter  of  public  necessity  that  20  radio  stations 
in  one  city  pound  the  air  with  the  same  jazz  tunes? 

i 

The  public  interest,  necessity,  and  convenience  is 
nation-wide.  It  is  age-long.  It  has  to  do  with  the  [physical, 
mental,  moral,  social,  and  economic  welfare  of  ill  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  greatly  concerned  with  Bill  Junes’  ga¬ 
rage,  or  the  private  profit  which  a  station  owner  hopes 
to  derive  from  his  broadcasting  operations.  It  is  not  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  granting  of  special  favors  to  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  or  corporations,  however  rich  and  powerful  they 
may  be. 

The  public  interest,  necessity,  and  convenience!  requires 
that  radio  broadcasting  provide  not  only  entertainment 
but  information ;  not  only  music  but  science,  hisfory,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  all  the  other  things  that  make  for  human 
welfare.  It  requires  that  the  serious  problems  of  life  shall 
be  presented,  not  from  one  group  or  one  viewppint  only 
but  from  many  groups  and  many  points  of  view. ! 

The  great  things  of  civilization  are  not  sob  songs  nor 
symphony  orchestras.  They  are  matters  that  have  to  do 
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with  employment,  with  home  life,  with  health,  with  the 
standard  of  living,  with  great  economic  and  industrial 
problems  that  enter  into  the  web  and  woof  of  the  daily 
existence  of  all  the  people.  To  serve  the  public  interest 
radio  must  pour  into  the  homes  of  the  nation  not  only 
entertainment  but  something  that  will  help  solve  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  everyday  life. 

Some  stations  may  well  be  devoted  entirely  to  pro¬ 
grams  of  entertainment.  Probably  all  stations  should  fur¬ 
nish  some  of  it.  But  the  public  interest  requires  that  some 
stations  be  devoted  chiefly  to  subjects  that  do  not  interest 
the  multitude.  They  may7  yet  be  rendering  a  greater  public 
service  than  some  others  that  entertain  great  audiences. 
The  public  interest  may  be  more  truly  served  if  10,000 
people  listen  to  a  scientific  lecture,  than  if  1,000,000  weep 
over  “Old  Pal.” 

Suppose  there  were  only  90  printing  presses  available 
in  the  United  States  for  all  kinds  of  printing,  and  these 
were  under  government  control,  licensed  to  users.  Would 
these  presses  be  licensed  solely,  or  chiefly,  for  printing 
“best  seller”  novels?  Would  any  degree  of  “popular  de¬ 
mand”  for  sporting  news  and  murder  stories  prove  that 
such  publications  were  in  the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity,  to  the  exclusion  of  books  of  science,  his¬ 
tory,  biography7  and  economics? 

Certainly  a  wise  licensing  authority  would  make  a 
broad  study  of  the  needs  of  all  the  people;  it  would  al¬ 
locate  a  reasonable  service  to  entertainment,  to  news  of 
the  day,  to  books  of  all  kinds ;  it  would  give  opportunity7 
for  expression  to  every  reputable  and  substantial  class 
or  group.  It  would  not  let  any  single  user  monopolize  even 
one  of  these  precious  printing  presses,  even  though  he 
promised  to  print  what  he  considered  a  “diversified” 
output.  Such  a  licensing  authority  would  not  say  to  the 
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millions  of  organized  working  men  and  women  of  the 
country:  “You  cannot  use  any  of  these  printing  presses 
“to  promulgate  your  principles,  ideals  and  policies;  they 
“are  all  needed  to  supply  the  popular  demand  for  books 
“of  entertainment  and  metropolitan  newspapers.’ ’  Those 
printing  presses  would  be  treasured  as  the  sacred  herit¬ 
age  of  all  the  people. 

Organized  labor  thinks  of  the  90  radio  broadcasting 
channels  in  the  same  way.  !  • 

i 

i 

i 

Most  of  the  evidence  offered  on  behalf  of  Station 
WBBM  consisted  of  an  attack  on  Station  WClte.  Steno¬ 
graphic  reports  of  selected  portions  of  some  of  WCFL 
programs  were  offered,  notably  the  talks  of  a  Dr.  Clark, 
an  advertiser  to  whom  the  station  sold  10  or  15  minutes 
of  time  once  a  week.  Also  the  advertisement  of  some 
medical  remedies  and  appliances  which  occupied  30  to 
40  minutes  a  week.  Very  much  attention  was  also  given 
to  repeated  stenographic  reports  of  an  advertisement  of 
securities  offered  for  sale  by  a  concern  whose  name  was, 
on  some  occasions,  not  mentioned  by  the  announcer.  Also 
to  the  fact  that  on  several  occasions  the  announcer  failed 
to  state  that  phonograph  records  were  being  broadcast. 
The  announcer  had  been  positively  instructed  tp  perform 
his  full  duties  (Abst.  155,  158),  and  no  one  ins  authority 
had  noticed  his  failure  to  do  so  on  the  few  occasions 
shown.  The  entire  time  occupied  by  all  of  the  iyiatters  so 
severely  and  so  extensively  criticized  aggregated  an  av¬ 
erage  of  about  20  minutes  a  day, — about  two  or  three  per 
cent  of  the  time  the  station  was  in  operation .  Yet  they  are 
emphasized  and  repeated  and  drawn  out  and  talked  about 
in  the  record  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  characterize  the  entire  programs  of  the  sta¬ 
tion. 
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It  is  admitted  that  the  announcer  failed  in  his  duty  on 
the  occasions  indicated;  but  there  was  no  intent  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  law  on  the  regulations  of  the  Commission. 
It  is  further  admitted  that  some  of  the  advertisers  were 
not  very  high  grade.  But  there  was  nothing  illegal  or  im¬ 
moral  in  their  otferings.  These  are  relatively  insignificant 
matters  which  would  not  be  noticed  or  mentioned  in  the 
affairs  of  any  ordinary  business.  The  attack  of  WBBM 
in  this  respect  is  comparable  to  taking  a  number  of  copies 
of  a  great  newspaper,  issued  over  a  period  of  months, 
clipping  out  the  least  commendable  advertisements,  and 
its  occasional  errors  in  news  or  type,  pasting  them 
together,  and  offering  this  composite  sheet  of  errors 
and  advertisements  as  representing  the  newspaper 
generally.  It  is  comparable  to  an  effort  to  besmirch 
a  great  city  by  picturing  only  its  slums  and  vices  as  being 
typical  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  leading  broadcasting  stations  sell  time 
to  advertisers  of  medicines,  medical  appliances,  ciga¬ 
rette,  securities  and  other  things  quite  as  open  to  crit¬ 
icism  as  those  offered  by  advertisers  over  WCFL.  It  is 
f^iir  to  assume  that  an  occasional  employe  in  every  large 
concern  sometimes  neglects  to  perform  all  of  his  duties. 
Some  very  good  and  great  men  have  been  known  to  make 
mistakes.  There  are  some  portions  of  the  Bible  which  are 
not  selected  for  family  reading.  The  value  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  the  community  is  not  judged  by  its  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Pinkham’s  Pills,  nor  by  occasional  errors  in 
news  items.  Some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  have  vices,  but 
they  are  great  lawyers,  nevertheless. 

Of  course,  with  the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Commission,  WCFL  has,  since  Nov.  11, 1928,  been  almost 
paralyzed.  Only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  and  the 
utmost  devotion  of  its  managers  and  employes  has  the 
station  been  able  to  operate  at  all.  Notwithstanding  the 
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trivial  matters  criticized  by  WBBM,  and  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  its  grounds  for  decision,  the  station  has  offered  a 
program  of  constructive  usefulness  comparable,  if  not 
superior,  to  programs  offered  by  many  stations  enjoying 
far  superior  facilities. 

On  pages  169  to  210  of  the  record  appears  a  true  out¬ 
line  of  WCFL  programs  for  a  number  of  w^eks,  and  a 
general  analysis  and  description  of  these  programs  (see 
pages,  9  to  12,  supra),  together  with  a  partial  list  of  well 
known  men  and  women  who  have  participated  in  them. 

In  view  of  the  limitation  of  facilities  placed  upon  the 
station  by  the  Commission,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  maintaining  any  sort  of  a  program,  it  is  not  remark¬ 
able  that  a  little  time  (approximately  20  minutes  a  day) 
was  sold  to  second  class  advertisers,  nor  thhn  an  em¬ 
ploye  sometimes  failed  to  do  his  full  duty.  The  truly 
remarkable  thing  is  that,  under  such  limitations,  the  sta¬ 
tion  has,  on  the  whole,  provided  a  program  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  constructive  in  character,  and  of  real  service  to  the 
public. 

i 

i 

The  Commission  said  in  its  grounds  for  decision  (Abst. 
19)  that  WCFL  had  for  a  long  time,  before  November, 
1928,  operated  on  a  choice  frequency  with  unlimited 
hours,  and  that  its  record  during  that  time  did  not  justify 
the  Commission  in  believing  the  station  would;  carry  out 
its  promises  for  enlarged  activities  if  granted  the  facili¬ 
ties  requested. 

The  record  does  not  contain  the  programs  offered  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  reallocation  of  November  11,  1928.  There  is 
some  reference  to  certain  features  (Abst.  191-210),  but 
nothing  to  sustain  the  above  statement  and  Conclusion 
of  the  Commission.  But  the  record  does  show  th^t  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  then  licensed  to  use  only  2,000  watts  power,  and 
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that  other  stations,  one  of  which  was  in  Chicago,  were 
operating  on  the  same  frequency.  The  Commission  itself 
says  that  during  that  period,  radio  broadcasting  all  over 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  “chaos”  (Abst.  16).  The 
engineers’  testimony  (Abst.  346  if),  put  into  the  record 
by  the  Commission,  establishes  the  fact  that  under  the 
conditions  then  existing  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a 
low  power  station  on  the  same  frequency  with  other  sta¬ 
tions,  to  be  heard  at  any  distance,  and  when  heard  it 
would  be  constantly  subject  to  heterodyning  and  cross 
talk.  Furthermore,  the  art  was  developing  rapidly,  with 
constant  changes  in  apparatus.  WCFL  was  in  a  forma¬ 
tive  stage.  It  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes,  as  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  stations.  The  whole  subject  was  new  to 
organized  labor.  It  was  necessary  to  build  from  the 
ground  up,  not  only  the  plant  itself,  but  the  management, 
the  system  of  operation,  the  policy  of  the  station.  In  the 
“chaotic”  conditions  of  the  time,  and  with  the  very  lim¬ 
ited  facilities  granted  to  it,  Labor,  with  no  knowledge  or 
experience  in  radio  broadcasting,  but  with  high  ideals  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  service  radio  is  destined  to 
render  mankind,  boldly  undertook  to  build  and  operate  a 
station.  Of  course  it  could  not  quickly  master  this  new 
and  highly  technical  undertaking.  Undoubtedly  many 
mistakes  were  made. 

Notwithstanding  “chaos”  and  ignorance  and  mistakes, 
Labor  built  the  station  and  operated  it  with  efficiency  in 
the  public  interest.  It  was  a  great  achievement,  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  with  adequate  facilities  Labor  will  do  all  and 
more  than  it  promises. 

Neither  men  nor  institutions  are  properly  judged  by 
their  early  struggles,  but  rather  by  their  progress, — 
their  achievements  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  Measured 
bv  this  standard,  Station  WCFL  must  command  the  re- 
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spect  and  confidence  of  any  fair  minded  person.  The 
ability,  courage,  determination  and  idealism  which,  in 
three  years,  developed  the  station  from  nothing  to  an  in¬ 
stitution  commanding  the  respect  of  the  community  and 
the  loyal  support  of  4,000,000  people,  furnish  evidence 
that,  with  the  facilities  requested,  the  station  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  forward,  to  enlarge  its  achievements,  and 
to  render  the  high  service  it  promises. 

! 

| 

The  Commission  gave  as  one  of  its  reasons  for  its 
decision  that  WCFL  used  “onlv  13  to  66  minutes  a  dav” 

i  * 

for  broadcasting  matter  of  special  interest  to  organized 
labor  (Abst.  20).  Inasmuch  as  the  Commission  forbade 
the  station  to  broadcast  after  dark,  the  onlvi  time  when 
workingmen  are  at  home;  and  inasmuch  as  it  gave  as  an¬ 
other  “ reason’ ’  that  there  is  “no  room  fojr  a  station 
“that  caters  to  any  group”  (Abst.  20),  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  Commission  is  inconsistent.  But  of  course 
an  hour  or  two  a  day,  even  if  the  station  had  full  time, 
would,  except  on  special  occasions,  be  as  much  time  as  the 
station  would  devote  to  any  one  subject.  It  is  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  some  common  sense  would  be  exercised,  and 
that  the  program  would  cover  a  varied  field,  hot  omitting 
a  moderate  amount  of  music  and  entertainment.  Under 
the  present  limitations  it  would  be  utter  folly  to  devote 
any  considerable  time  to  matters  relating  td  organized 
labor.  For  that  matter,  a  daytime  program  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  except  for  special  occasions,  reaches  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  number  of  people. 

In  this  connection  the  Commission  said  (Abst.  21)  that 
more  than  100  stations  in  the  country  are  ihterested  in 
and  would  be  willing  to  broadcast  programs;  of  interest 
to  labor.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  (Abst.  j  143)  shows 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  witness,  Mr.  Nockels,  testified 
that  he  had  written  to  many  stations  stating  that  WCFL 
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was  seeking  a  license  from  the  Commission  which  would 
permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  chain  system  of  stations, 
all  operating  on  the  same  broadcasting  frequency,  and  all 
to  pick  up  by  short  wave  relay,  and  rebroadcast  the 
WCFL  program.  Over  100  stations  responded  favorably 
and  asked  further  information.  Nothing  was  said  about 
labor.  It  was  a  proposal  to  provide  high  class  programs 
at  greatly  reduced  cost.  The  evidence  shows  the  plan  to 
be  practicable  (Abst.  271  tf).  It  would  eliminate  the 
enormous  expense  of  wires,  and  would  provide  the  very 
best  radio  service  throughout  the  entire  continent,  pos¬ 
sibly  all  over  the  world,  on  one  broadcasting  frequency. 
As  manv  stations  as  were  desired  could  be  added  to  the 
system.  Such  a  method  of  operation  if  generally  adopted, 
would  put  an  end  to  nearly  all  the  conflicts  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  band.  The  evidence  is  that  with  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  “the  service  will  be  approximately  100  per  cent 
“ satisfactory’ ’  (Abst.  272).  There  is  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

There  is  one  serious  consideration ;  it  would  make  land 
wires  unnecessary  and  so  result  in  a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  wire  rentals  to  the  American  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Company.  But  the  entire  country  could  be 
served  more  completely  and  efficiently  on  one  broadcast 
frequency,  and  at  far  less  cost  than  it  can  be  served  under 
the  present  system  by  30  or  40  stations,  each  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  frequency. 

No  one  contested  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  but  the 
Commission  refused  WCFL  the  authority  to  proceed 
with  it. 

Organized  labor,  with  its  usual  courage  and  vision,  is 
willing,  anxious  and  financially  able  to  put  the  plan  into 
execution.  A  hundred  existing  stations  have  indicated 
their  desi  re  to  participate.  But  the  Commission  vetoes  it. 
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Surely,  in  the  present  state  of  the  radio  art,!  and  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  in  radio  broadcasting,  any  such 
plan,  recommended  by  able  and  reputable  radio  en¬ 
gineers  should  at  least  be  given  a  trial.  If  it  should  prove 
unsatisfactory,  no  one  but  organized  labor  lbses  any¬ 
thing,  and  it  will  gladly  take  the  risk  in  the  hope  of  ren¬ 
dering  an  incalculable  service. 

! 

! 

The  Commission  erred  in  holding  that  a  radio  license 
should  not  be  granted  to  a  station  that  engages  in 
“group  propaganda'  ’  (Abst.  20).  j 

This  astounding  doctrine  was  discussed  in  a|  colloquy 
between  the  chairman  and  counsel  (Abst.  57-66)1 

If  the  sole  function  of  radio  broadcasting  is  to  amuse 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  people ;  if  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  necessity  and  convenience  are  svnonomous  with, 
or  determined  by  “popularity,”  then  the  Commission  is 

i 

right.  But  if  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience,  as 
applied  to  radio  communication,  connotes  also  education, 
instruction,  inspiration;  if  it  includes  the  promulgation 
of  information,  truth  and  ideals;  if  it  is  to  be  an  aid  in 
the  solution  of  the  myriad  problems  of  domestic,  social, 
religious  and  industrial  life ;  if  it  is  to  serve  mankind  as 
have  the  printing  press,  the  telephone,  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  and  other  epoch  making  inventions  and  discoveries, 

then  it  is  error  to  hold  that  there  must  be  no  grbup  prop- 

! 

aganda  over  the  radio. 

Every  great  forward  movement  of  the  human  race  was 
promulgated  by  group  propaganda.  Every  grea£  religion 
was  fostered  and  brought  to  fruition  by  it.  Our  nation 
was  the  offspring  of  group  propaganda.  As  a  result  of  it, 
slavery  was  abolished.  Our  political  parties,  our  great 
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social  and  industrial  movements,  our  very  civilization, — 
all  have  been  promoted  and  sustained  by  group  propa¬ 
ganda. 

To  hold  that  there  must  be  no  propaganda  over  the 
radio  would  be  comparable  to  excluding  propaganda  from 
the  newspapers  and  the  libraries.  Or  to  say  that  motor 
vehicles  must  be  used  for  pleasure  only.  Or  that  no  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  transacted  over  the  telephone.  Progress 
comes  only  through  group  propaganda.  Objection  to  it 
is  a  sure  mark  either  of  stupid  autocracy  or  of  senile 
decay,  in  men  and  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  every  broadcasting  station 
is  now  an  instrument  of  propaganda,  often  subtle,  but 
none  the  less  effective;  and  in  most  cases,  for  private 
commercial  profit. 

Witness  for  WBBM  testified  with  pride  (Abst.  312) 
that  Rev.  Paul  Rader  preached  over  that  station  regu¬ 
larly.  Certainly  that  is  “group  propaganda.”  Witness  for 
KFAB  testified  (Abst.  344)  that  his  automobile  concern 
operated  that  station  at  a  “loss”  of  $30,000  to  $40,000 
a  year,  and  “charged  it  off  to  advertising.”  What  else 
but  an  instrument  of  propaganda  for  Buick  automobiles? 
Why  does  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  maintain  five  radio  stations?  And  the  General 
Electric  three?  And  the  Radio  Corporation  two?  They 
frankly  admit  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  popular 
interest  in  radio  and  thus  creating  a  demand  for  their 
manufactured  products.  Propaganda  for  profit.  Why  do 
twenty-five  or  thirty  metropolitan  newspapers  operate 
radio  stations?  And  fifty  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
radio  supplies?  And  forty  churches?  And  thirty  chambers 
of  commerce?  And  more  than  three  hundred  small  private 
business  concerns?  Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  object 
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of  any  one  of  them  is  anything  else  than  to  ipromnlgate 
his  own  interests?  Is  not  every  one  of  them  a  “group”? 
And  in  most  instances  a  single  corporation?  Why  then 
is  it  intolerable  that  organized  labor  should  use  an  hour 
or  so  a  day  to  tell  the  world  of  its  principles  and  ideals  ? 
The  only  answer  is  that  the  Commission  regarded  those 
principles  and  ideals  as  harmful  to  the  public.  It  did  not 
want  the  public  to  hear  the  message  of  Labor.l 

The  Commission  has  never  denied  the  application  of 
any  other  broadcaster  on  the  ground  that  he  iwas  engag¬ 
ing  in  propaganda,  not  even  when  an  aroused,  nation¬ 
wide  public  opinion  protested  that  many  of  the  largest 
chain  stations  were  indulging  in  false ,  vicious }  and  health 
destroying  propaganda  to  induce  th*e  youth  of  the  land  to 
smoke  a  certain  brand  of  cigarette!  Nor  when  a  powerful 
station  indulged  in  such  a  continuous ,  vituperative  and 
profane  attack  on  chain  stores  as  to  call  forth  comment 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate ,  and  a  demand 
for  prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice! 

Very  evidently  the  Commission  does  not  object  to 
4 4 group  propaganda’ ’  on  behalf  of  radio  manufacturers, 
newspapers,  merchants,  advertisers  of  all  sorts,  churches, 
chambers  of  commerce,  automobile  concerns;  (as  in  the 
case  of  KFAB)  or  private  corporations  which  have  no 
business  whatever  except  to  operate  a  radio! station  for 
profit  (as  in  the  case  of  WBBM).  Any  “grdup”  except 
organized  labor  has  the  freedom  of  the  air.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  does  not  claim  or  assume  the  right  to  bensor  pro¬ 
grams  of  propaganda  over  any  station  except  ;WCFL.  As 
to  that  station  alone  it  says : 4  4  There  is  no  place  for  a  sta¬ 
tion  catering  to  any  group”  (Abst.  20).  WBBM  is  owned 
by  the  Atlass  Company,  the  stock  of  wdiich  is  owned  by 
the  two  Atlass  brothers  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them  (Abst. 
307).  It  is  a  corporation  operated  for  private  profit  It  has 
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no  other  business  than  the  operation  of  Station  WBBM. 
Station  KFAB  is  owned  by  the  Nebraska  Buick  Auto¬ 
mobile  Company.  Both  of  these  stations  are  operated 
wholly  for  the  private  profit  of  the  owners.  Are  they  not 
4 ‘groups”?  And  utterly  insignificant  groups  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  organized  labor  movement  of  America? 
They  sell  “time”  to  any  person  who  will  pay  the  price, 
and  such  person  can  use  the  station  for  whatever  “prop¬ 
aganda”  he  wants  to  promulgate;  he  can  “cater”  to 
any  group  he  pleases.  Every  one  of  the  600  broadcasting 
stations,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  just  an  instrument  for 
the  promulgation  of  whatever  propaganda  the  owner 
vrants  to  have  sent  out  over  it.  He  may  put  on  whatever 
program  he  chooses ;  but  in  most  instances  he  is  putting 
on  what  he  thinks  wall,  in  the  long  run,  bring  him  the 
largest  financial  profit. 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  bunk  and  hypocrisy 
about  “serving  the  public”  in  connection  with  broad¬ 
casting.  Of  course  the  public  is  served,  as  it  is  served  by 
newspapers,  merchants,  railroads,  telephone  companies 
and  others.  In  the  case  of  radio,  the  public  does  not  di¬ 
rectly  pay  for  the  programs.  But  somebody  pays,  and  the 
owner  of  the  station  (except  a  limited  number  operated 
for  philanthropic  purposes)  expects  to  derive  a  profit 
for  himself  in  one  form  or  another.  The  station  is  op¬ 
erated  (in  seven  out  of  ten  cases)  solely  for  the  financial 
benefit  of  the  owmer,  usually  an  individual  or  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  All  but  one  or  two  of  the  cleared  channels  are  so 
.occupied.  Atlass  brothers  want  to  operate  WBBM  be¬ 
cause  they  can  make  money  out  of  it.  Not  another  reason 
in  the  world.  The  same  is  true  regarding  KFAB.  They 
endeavor  to  secure  the  largest  possible  number  of  listen¬ 
ers,  just  as  a  newspaper  seeks  a  wide  circulation,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  derive  a  financial  profit 
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from  the  operation  of  the  station.  They  put  on!  programs 
which  they  believe  will  attract  the  .greatest  humber  of 
listeners,  purely  as  a  business  proposition.  In  short,  they 
are  granted  by  the  government  a  gratuitous  franchise  to 
use  these  immensely  valuable  radio  frequencies  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  private  business  for  private 
profit. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  what  Congress  intended.  It  may 
be  that  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience  are 
served  by  handing  over  this  priceless  new  means  of  com¬ 
munication  to  a  few  hundred  individuals  and  corporations 

i 

for  them  to  exploit  for  their  private  profit.  Organized 
labor  does  not  think  so.  It  believes  those  precious  radio 
frequencies  should  be  kept  inviolate  for  the  people  and 
for  posterity.  Already  owners  of  broadcasting  stations 
are  asserting  a  vested  property  right  in  the  uge  of  radio 
frequencies.  If  not  by  right  of  law,  then  by  possession, 
by  use,  by  custom,  by  prestige  and  by  “superiority  of 
“programs,”  these  few  individuals  and  corporations  will 
soon  be  impregnable  in  their  claims  to  ownership  and 
control  of  this  marvelous  new  method  of  communication. 

I 

; 

Radio  broadcasting  is  the  most  effective  means  known 
to  man  for  influencing  public  opinion.  When  the  Presi¬ 
dent  speaks  over  the  radio,  he  is  listened  to  ifitently  by 
more  people  than  read  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
land.  The  mind  can  not  conceive  of  the  influence  radio  is 

i 

destined  to  exert  upon  the  thinking,  the  habits^  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  progress  of  mankind.  j 

Radio  takes  its  place  alongside  of  the  development  of 
the  printing  press  and  the  establishment  of  the  public 
school.  It  is  the  super  means  of  entertainment,  education, 
and  propaganda.  WThoever  controls  radio  broadcasting  in 
the  years  to  come  will  control  the  nation.  For  good  or 
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ill,  radio  will  pour  into  the  homes  of  the  land,  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  a  constant  stream  of 
song  and  story,  of  history,  science,  economics,  politics, 
and  propaganda.  Overshadowing  and  outreaching  all 
other  means  of  communication,  radio  has  become  the  un¬ 
rivaled  master  of  human  destiny. 

Like  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  sunlight  that  gives  us 
life,  radio  should  be  charged  with  a  public  trust — the 
heritage  of  mankind.  No  man  or  corporation  should  be 
allowed  to  appropriate  it,  any  more  than  he  could  ap¬ 
propriate  the  air  or  the  ocean. 

To  hold  that  labor  shall  not  be  permitted  to  proclaim 
its  principles,  policies  and  ideals  over  the  radio  is  to 
adopt  a  view  belonging  to  the  dark  ages.  It  is  a  childish 
attempt  to  drive  back  the  tide  of  human  progress  by 
kingly  fiat.  It  indicates  a  complete  failure  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  and  possibilities  of  radio,  or  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Radio  Law. 

Organized  labor  will  not  consent  to  have  radio  stripped 
of  its  larger  functions,  nor  will  it  meekly  submit  to  such 
unjust  discrimination.  It  knows  it  has  a  message  which 
the  entire  public  ought  to  hear,  and  which  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  public  welfare.  It  is  not  content  that 
this  powerful  and  effective  new  means  of  communication 
shall  be  turned  over  in  perpetuity  to  a  few  corporations. 
Organized  labor  is,  in  a  sense,  the  spokesman,  the 
guardian,  for  all  the  millions  who  toil.  Its  responsibility 
is  great.  It  has  fought  many  battles  for  the  workers  and 
for  the  entire  public.  It  looks  back  over  its  years  of 
struggle,  of  disappointments,  of  defeats  and  of  victories 
with  some  justifiable  pride  of  achievement. 

For  many  centuries,  the  physical  work  of  the  world 
was  done  chiefly  by  slaves.  They  had  no  legal  rights  at 
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all.  With  progress  came  the  next  step,  serfdom,  :or  some 
equivalent,  in  which  the  rights  of  workmen  were  very 
limited.  Within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  some 
millions  of  human  beings  in  the  United  States  were 
slaves, — bought  and  sold  as  chattels.  Under  I  the  old 
English  law,  workmen  were  legally  compelled  I  to  work 
for  any  person  who  demanded  their  services,  with  no 
voice  in  fixing  their  own  wages.  Until  1824,  ijt  was  a 
criminal  “ conspiracy’ 9  in  England  for  two  or  more  work¬ 
men  to  join  in  a  mere  request  for  higher  wages  or  shorter 
hours;  and  until  1871,  it  was  a  conspiracy  for  Workmen 
to  strike  for  any  purpose.  The  law  of  “Master  and  Serv¬ 
ant  ’ ’  is  very  ancient.  That  law  was  made  by  the  Masters, 

as  have  been  most  other  laws  until  recentlv. 

• 

It  results  that  there  has  always  been  a  traditional  con¬ 
cept,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  consciousness  of  all  men, 
that  the  rights  of  the  Master  are  more  numerous,  far- 
reaching,  vital  and  consequential  than  the  rights  ac¬ 
corded  the  servant  or  working  class. 

Centuries  ago,  employers  began  to  form  unions  (cor¬ 
porations  and  partnerships).  Gradually,  by  growth  and 
consolidations,  these  became  increasingly  powerful.  New 
inventions,  machinery,  better  means  of  commtmication 
and  transportation,  coal,  oil,  gas,  electricit}’,  and  other 
influences  brought  about  great  centralization  and  special¬ 
ization  in  industry.  A  single  one  of  these  great  unions 
of  employers  today  may  have  in  its  employ  a  thousand, 
ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  workmen,  jin  a  city 
like  Chicago,  employers  are  not  only  combined  iinto  cor¬ 
porations;  these  corporations  unite  with  others  to  form 
associations ;  these  associations  in  turn,  unite  with  other 
associations,  and  all  of  them  are  affiliated  with  one  or 
more  national  associations.  In  the  presence  of  this  effi¬ 
cient,  nation  wide  union  of  employers,  it  is  clear  that 
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workmen,  standing  alone,  would  be  utterly  helpless  to 
protect  themselves  from  oppression;  and  history  shows 
that  employers  have  vigorously  opposed  every  step  of 
progress  of  workmen  from  slavery  to  their  present  con¬ 
dition. 

During  the  past  century  a  more  enlightened  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  a  more  hu¬ 
mane  concept  of  the  laws  applicable  to  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  have  gradually  made  it  possible  for  workmen  to 
follow  the  example  of  employers,  and  unite  into  groups 
for  mutual  welfare  and  protection.  This  movement  began 
to  be  effective  about  50  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  time, 
wages  in  skilled  trades  had  rarely  if  ever  exceeded  two 
dollars  for  a  dav?s  work  of  12  to  14  hours,  and  the  great 
majority  of  workmen  received  less  than  one  dollar  a  day, 
--very  many  only  a  few  cents.  Working  conditions  were 
almost  universally  bad.  There  were  no  welfare  laws  to 
protect  workmen  in  dangerous  employment;  no  compen¬ 
sation  laws  for  accidental  injuries,  and  the  old  common 
law  rules  regarding  ‘‘assumed  risk,”  “fellow  servant,” 
and  the  like,  made  it  practically  impossible  for  injured 
workmen  to  recover  for  their  injuries.  Living  conditions 
were  deplorable.  Children  of  4  or  5  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
wards  were  required  to  work  in  mines  and  factories  and 
in  home  sweat  shops,  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  for  the  merest 
pittance.  This  ivas  the  flower  and'  fruit  of  thousands  of 
years  of  civilization  under  employer  domination . 

When  workmen  began  to  form  unions  about  50  years 
ago,  a  new  era  began.  By  standing  together  workmen 
were  able  to  obtain  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  more 
decent  working  conditions,  not  only  for  members  of  the 
union  but  for  all  workers. 

With  the  growth  of  the  unions  came  greater  efficiency 
of  workmen,  better  standards  of  living,  stabilization  of 
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industrial  conditions,  abolition  of  the  more!  degrading 
sweat  shops,  and  to  a  large  extent,  of  child  labf)r.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  the  urgings  of  organized  labor,;  many  wel¬ 
fare  laws  were  enacted:  movements  for  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  were  inaugurated;  new  standards  and 
ideals  were  established.  As  a  result  of  higher! wages  and 
increased  efficiency,  not  only  the  workers,  but  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  entire  public  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
prosperity  unheard  of  in  any  previous  period  of  history. 
Some  economists  say,  with  good  reason,  that  the  organ¬ 
ized  labor  movement  has  contributed  more  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  than  any  other  movement  in  history. 

The  employers  have  fought  bitterly  against!  every  step 
the  labor  unions  have  attempted;  have  opposed  every 
wage  increase,  every  struggle  for  shorter  hours,  every 
demand  for  better  working  conditions,  every  welfare  law, 
every  movement  to  end  child  labor  and  sweatshops,  every 
effort  for  the  establishment  of  more  humane!  standards 
of  social  and  industrial  justice.  In  their  efforts  to  beat 
back  this  march  of  progress,  they  have  spent;  vast  sums 
of  money,  made  use  of  floods  of  propaganda*  and  have 
engaged  the  ablest  of  lawyers  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
courts.  Old  and  outworn  doctrines  have  been  revived; 
the  age  old  hereditary  instinct  that  servants  must  serve 
the  masters  has  been  played  upon;  powerful  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  to  repress  and  destroy  the  unions. 
It  has  been  a  Battle  of  the  Giants.  It  is  a  struggle  for  a 

l 

new  civilization,  a  civilization  for  the  masses, — not  merely 
for  the  masters. 

In  this  titanic  struggle  of  swirling  forces,  human  pas¬ 
sions  and  weaknesses  have  often  found  expression.  Work¬ 
men  have  sometimes  gone  berserk,— have  indulged  in 
coercion,  intimidation  and  violence;  have  sometimes  re¬ 
sorted  to  boycotts  or  other  unlawful  activities.  Some  of 
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their  leaders  have  betrayed  them.  But  notwithstanding 
these  things,  the  labor  movement  has  been  essentially  a 
struggle  for  the  wrelfare  of  all  mankind.  It  has  been,  and 
is,  a  war  for  humanity, — the  greatest  war  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  only  legiti¬ 
mate  weapons  are  the  weapons  of  peace. 

Into  this  world  conflict  comes  now  a  new  and  marvel¬ 
ously  effective  means  of  communication, — a  voice  on  the 
air,  penetrating  to  every  hearthstone.  Instantly  it  is 
siezed  by  those  who  would  use  and  control  it  solely  in 
the  interest  of  commercial  gain.  This  angel  from  heaven 
is  being  made  a  national,  intellectual  prostitute. 

Perceiving  the  incalculable  influence  radio  is  destined 
to  exert  in  molding  the  opinions  and  directing  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  people,  organized  labor,  with  some  4,000,000 
of  members  and  comprising  with  their  families  almost  a 
fifth. of  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  and  repre¬ 
senting:  not  only  its  actual  membership  but  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  and  women  who  toil,  has  asked  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  for  just  one  channel  of  the  90  avail¬ 
able  in  this  country,  together  with  ample  power  and  ade¬ 
quate  time  of  operation.  The  Federal  Radio  Commission 
has  denied  this  petition. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  takes 
the  position  that  organized  labor,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  number  of  people  who  constitute  its  membership; 
notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  service  it  has  rendered 
to  'workingmen  and  to  the  general  public  in  the  past  50 
years;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  principles, 
policies,  and  ideals  of  the  utmost  value  to  society,  which 
it  wishes  to  promulgate;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  working  people  of  the  country  with  their  families 
constitute  90  per  cent  of  its  population  and  the  very  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  nation;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
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all  other  radio  broadcasting  stations  of  any  importance, 
as  well  as  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  arO  owned  by 

i 

capital  and  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  organized  labor;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  organized  labor  is  not  seeking  to 
make  a  profit  from  this  station  but  is  seeking  solely  to 
render  a  public  service,  nevertheless  it  is  not  held  worthy 
of  the  opportunity  it  seeks.  The  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  has  seen  fit  to  deny  this  great  institution;  one  single 
broadcasting  channel  out  of  the  90  available. 


There  is  no  room  for  my  “group  propagaAtda!” 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest,  necessity,  and  convenience 
that  all  of  the  90  channels  for  radio  broadcasting  be  given 
to  capital  and  its  friends  and  not  even  one  channel  to  the 
millions  who  toil?  Will  the  public  interest  be;  served  by 
opening  all  channels  of  communications  to  those  who 
employ  and  denying  any  channels  of  communication  to 
the  vast  group  of  employed? 

Organized  labor  has  contributed  immeasurable  service 
to  the  nation.  It  has  vastly  improved  working  ^conditions, 
raised  the  standard  of  living,  infused  hope  ahd  courage 
and  patriotism  into  millions  of  hearts.  It  has  battled  for 
needed  reforms,  sane  and  useful  legislation,  j  and  social 
and  economic  justice  for  all  who  toil.  It  has  established 
principles,  policies,  and  ideals  which  are  as  Essential  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country  as  is  sunlight  to  the  growing 
fields.  It  has  a  message  for  all  mankind.  It  asks|  no  monop¬ 
oly,  no  special  privilege,  no  right  to  exploit  the  air  for 
commercial  profit.  It  asks  only  that  it  be  allowed  freely 
to  promulgate  its  principles  and  ideals,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
tect  and  serve  the  entire  public. 


Surely  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  necessity,  and  con¬ 
venience  that  this  unparalleled  means  of  communication 
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be  kept  as  a  sacred  heritage  for  all  posterity ;  that  it  be 
not  controlled  or  dominated  by  any  class  or  group,  but 
rather  that  every  reputable  group  shall  have  opportunity 
to  sing  its  song,  tell  its  story,  or  proclaim  its  message 
to  those  who  desire  to  hear. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hope  Thompson, 

Maupjce  Rabinowitz, 

Attorneys  for  Appellant . 
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No.  4972. 


Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
(Broadcasting  Station  WCFL), 
Appellant , 


vs. 

! 

Federal  Radio  Commission,  Appellee. 


BRIEF  FOR  INTERVENER,  ATLASS  COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED,  OF  CHICAGO,  OWNER 
OF  RADIO  STATION  WBBM. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE. 


This  brief  on  behalf  of  the  intervener,  Atlass  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorporated  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Owner  of  radio 
Station  WBBM,  is  filed  in  opposition  to  the  appeal 
of  broadcasting  Station  WCFL  of  Chicago. 

Station  WBBM  was  licensed  by  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  on  a  frequency  of  770  kilocycles  with 
25,000  watts  power  and  given  four-sevenths  of  the  time 
on  this  assignment;  the  other  three-sevenths  was  as- 
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signed  to  Station  KFAB  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  operat¬ 
ing  upon  the  same  kilocycle  assignment,  with  5,000 
watts  power. 

Station  WCFL  applied  for  the  assignment  of  770 
kilocycles  with  full  time,  and  upon  this  application  a 
hearing  vras  held  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
in  April,  1929.  This  hearing  occupied  about  four  and 
one-half  days  ;  at  which  hearing  Station  WCFL  pre¬ 
sented  its  case  fully,  with  testimony  of  scores  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  defense  to  this  application  was  also  pre¬ 
sented  fully  by  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB. 
After  a  very  full  and  complete  hearing,  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  on  May  20,  1929,  denied  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Station  WCFL.  From  this  decision 
WCFL  has  appealed  to  this  Honorable  Court  and  it 
is  in  opposition  to  this  appeal  that  the  intervener,  Sta¬ 
tion  WBBM,  files  this  brief. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  in  the  beginning  that  this 
is  not  a  contest,  in  any  sense,  between  organized  labor 
and  non-union  labor,  as  Station  WBBM  is  a  union 
labor  station,  and  uses  union  musicians  on  its  staff 
(R.  316). 

The  brief  of  the  appellant  (P.  2)  states: 

“No  question  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
radio  law;  nor  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  to  perform  the  duties  laid  on 
it  by  that  law. 

“The  broad  question  here  raised  is  whether  or 
not  the  Commission  has  entered  an  erroneous  de- 
sion  under  the  law  and  the  evidence.” 

In  view  of  the  above  statement,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  appellant’s  brief 
is  raised  any  question  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  before  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  such 
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as  proper  notices  or  any  other  of  the  requirements  of 
the  statute,  your  intervener  insists  that  there  is  no 
question  of  law  involved  in  this  appeal;  it  is  simply 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion,  under  its  duty  as  to  the  “public  sbrvice,  con¬ 
venience  or  necessity”  provisions  of  the  radio  law, 
has  erred  in  its  refusal  to  take  away  ftfom  WBBM 
and  KFAB  their  assignments  and  give  them  to  Station 
WCFL  on  the  showing  made  by  WCFL  asi  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  public  service  which  is  being  rendered  by 
it,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  at  the  hearing  before 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

The  appellant,  WCFL,  in  its  brief,  set^  forth  testi¬ 
mony  by  various  distinguished  officials  oij  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  such  as  Mr.  Frank  Morrison, 
Secretary;  Mr.  Matthew  Woll,  Vice  President;  Mr. 
William  Green,  President;  and  many  others.  Your  in¬ 
tervener  admits  that  these  gentlemen  are  all  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  standing  not  only  in  official 
labor  circles  but  in  the  general  esteem  of  the  public. 
The  ideals  and  aspirations  of  labor,  as  £et  forth  by 
these  gentlemen,  are  fully  concurred  in  by  your  inter¬ 
vener  ;  but  a  further  reference  to  the  j  record  will 
show  that  their  testimony  did  not  go  to  the  merits  of 
this  case  in  any  sense  whatsoever,  as  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  is  bound,  under  the  law,  to  consider  each 
individual  application  upon  its  own  record  of  public 
service  and  upon  that  point  none  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  were  able  to  give  any  testimony  as  to  the 
real  and  detailed  character  of  the  service  which  had 
been  rendered  by  Station  WCFL. 


ARGUMENT: 

Appellant’s  brief  (P.  9),  states: 

“PROGRAM  OF  STATION  WCFL.  Although 
the  station  has  been  granted  very  limited  facili¬ 
ties,  it  has  provided  programs  of  merit  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  *  *  *” 

In  reference  to  the  limited  time  referred  to  by  ap¬ 
pellant  it  will  be  noted  in  the  Statement  of  Facts  in 
Evidence  (Appellant’s  brief,  p.  7),  that  Station  WCFL 
operated  on  full  time  from  the  date  it  began  operation 
in  July,  1926,  until  November  11, 1928,  and  during  this 
period,  when  it  wras  on  full  time,  it  operated  first  on 
610  kilocycles,  and  later  on  620  kilocycles,  two  of  the 
finest  channels  in  the  radio  spectrum.  On  November 
11, 1928,  it  was  assigned  to  970  kilocycles,  which  is  also 
a  very  fine  channel,  but  was  given  limited  time.  No¬ 
where  does  the  record  in  this  case  disclose  that  during 
the  period  when  Station  WCFL  had  full  time  on  the 
air,  with  the  best  w’ave  lengths  available,  that  any  time 
whatsoever  wras  given  to  labor  programs. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Nockels,  Secretary  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Federation  of  Labor  (R.  149),  shows  that  from 
November  5,  1928,  to  November  9,  1928,  during  which 
period  this  Station  had  full  time  with  a  good  assign¬ 
ment,  that  no  time  whatsoever  was  used  for  labor  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Nockels  further  testified  (R.  148) : 

“As  to  how  much  time  we  are  now  devoting  on 
our  station  to  labor,  I  don’t  think  very  much, 
outside  of  a  few  announcements  on  the  bulletin 
board.  ’  ’ 

An  analysis  of  the  programs  of  Station  WCFL  (R. 
148)  shows  that  on  February  12,  1929,  they  gave  eleven 
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minutes  to  labor  programs ;  on  February  13, 1929,  they 
gave  sixteen  minutes  to  labor  programs ;  On  February 
14,  1929,  they  gave  eight  minutes  to  labor  programs; 
on  February  15,  1929,  they  gave  five  minutes  to  labor 
programs ;  on  February  16,  1929,  they  gave  three  min¬ 
utes  to  labor  programs;  and  on  February  18,  1929, 
they  gave  thirteen  minutes  to  labor  programs. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Nockels  (R.  148)*  shows  that 
during  the  period  above  referred  to,  Station  WCFL 
devoted  583  minutes  to  commercial  progratns  and  only 
sixty-six  minutes  to  labor.  He  further  staged  (R.  148) 
that  he  did  not  recall  how  much  time  they  gave  to 
labor  when  they  had  full  time  on  the  air^  but  at  that 
time,  during  February,  1929,  the  reason  they  did  not 
give  more  time  to  labor  was  because  they! were  not  on 
the  air  at  the  time  the  laboring  man  was  at  home. 

An  analysis  of  the  programs  of  Station  WCFL,  no¬ 
tably  one  set  forth  on  page  478  of  the  record,  shows 
that  they  were  on  the  air  until  7 :59  p.m.,  and  that 
eleven  minutes  (R.  148)  was  devoted  tp  labor  and 
from  5 :46  p.m.  until  7 :59  p.m.,  which  would  be  the 
time  the  laboring  man  might  be  expected  to  be  at 
home  and  use  his  radio,  that  not  one  minute  was  given 
to  labor  programs ;  on  the  other  hand  it  Was  taken  up 
with  commercial  programs,  advertising  j  real  estate, 
stores  and  articles  of  merchandise.  In  fact  an  analysis 
of  the  programs  of  WCFL  set  forth  in  the  record  in 
this  case  shows  that  practically  all  of  the  time  during 
which  WCFL  was  on  the  air,  that  the  programs  were 
made  up  of  advertising  merchandise,  stock  sales,  med¬ 
icine,  and  many  things  except  labor. 

A  typical  announcement  of  stock  sales  put  on  over 
Station  WCFL  is  shown  by  the  following  excerpt  (R. 
157-158) : 


“*  *  *  Now  let  me  tell  you  about  an  abso¬ 
lutely  sound  investment  that  has  passed  the  acid 
test  of  all  requirements.  This  investment  has  been 
earning  excellent  dividends  ever  since  the  issuing 
company  has  been  in  business.  This  is  a  well 
known  concern  engaged  in  a  most  essential  busi¬ 
ness.  Big  monied  investors  already  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Now  those  who 
have  small  as  well  as  large  funds  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  into  the  company. 

“Here  are  the  facts.  The  preferred  stock  of 
this  company  is  earning  four  times  the  regular 
dividend  requirements.  The  common  stock  has 
been  earning  rich  dividends  ever  since  the  origi¬ 
nal  incorporation  of  the  company.  The  first  divi¬ 
dend  payment  for  this  year  amounted  to  15  per 
cent  clear  profit.  From  the  earning  standpoint 
this  is  a  certified  and  recommended  opportunity. 
Take  advantage  of  it.  Learn  full  details  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  WCFL  for  complete  facts  concerning  this 
investment. 

“The  investment  I  am  talking  about  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  and  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  against 
loss  by  a  special  insurance  feature  sponsored  by 
a  leading  Chicago  bank  and  a  well  known  insur¬ 
ance  company. 

“A  limited  number  of  shares  is  offered  for  im¬ 
mediate  investment.  Therefore  if  you  have  avail¬ 
able  funds,  large  or  small,  it  makes  no  difference, 
write  for  the  facts,  and  learn  about  the  company, 
its  business,  location,  and  earnings  for  the  past 
several  years.  Remember,  this  investment  will 
stand  the  closest  investigation.  Just  write  a  post¬ 
al  card  or  letter  to  radio  station  WCFL,  at  623 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  send  your 
name  and  address  and  ask  for  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  unusual  investment  opportunity 
now  ofiPered.  Your  inquiry  does  not  obligate  you 
in  any  way,  but  will  bring  the  unbiased  facts.  Act 
at  once.  Mail  your  letter  or  card  immedately,  or 
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call  this  station.  The  telephone  number  is  Har¬ 
rison  1182.  Send  your  letter  or  call  right  away.” 

The  testimony  (R.  331),  shows  that  from  February 
12th  to  February  19th,  1929,  there  were  nineteen  stock 
sales  announcements  without  giving  the  names  of  the 
sponsors  of  these  stock  sales,  as  required  by  the  regu- 

i 

lations  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  record  (pp.  150-151- 
152)  shows  the  character  of  the  medicine  lectures  over 
Station  WCFL.  On  Wednesday,  July  11],  1928,  this 
lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Clark. 

i 

“*  *  #  ^ow  j  come  along  and  after  twenty- 
five  years  have  developed  Santology,  |  the  science 
of  health,  and  while  asthma  has  never  before  been 
cured,  I  am  curing  it  every  day.  WhOre  rheuma¬ 
tism  has  never  been  cured  I  am  curing  it  every 
day.  Instead  of  slicing  up  people  and  getting  the 
gallstones  out  of  them,  I  am  treating  them  and 
getting  the  poison  out  of  the  body  and  restoring 
its  normal  alkalinity  and  the  gallstones  dissolve 
and  pass  out  as  sand,  and  I  am  doing  this  every 
day — have  a  man  in  the  house  now  and  have  had 
several  more  in  the  last  few  weeks-bwhen  they 
have  all  gall  bladder  trouble  and  the  flowers  dan¬ 
gling  along  with  it,  they  come  in  here  land  get  the 
poisons  out  of  the  body  and  the  pains  leave;  and 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  liver  and  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  gall  ducts  and  every  Organ  of  the 
body  is  restored.  They  come  in  with  diabetes — 
and  diabetes  have  never  been  cured  I  yet  by  the 
ordinary  medical  method.  They  shoot;  insulin  into 
you,  or  any  other  rotten  serum  that  can  be  thought 
of,  but  no  one  thinks  of  getting  the  tOxic  poison¬ 
ing  out  of  the  body  and  restoring  th$  normal  al¬ 
kalinity  except  the  founder  of  Santology,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  health.  Then  the  sugar  goes  out  of  the 
urine  and  stays  out,  as  long  as  people  halfway 
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obey  the  laws  of  the  Creator  in  their  daily  habits 
of  living.  When  they  have  Bright’s  disease  they 
are  usually  fed  along  by  medical  methods  until 
they  die  off  before  their  time,  but  here,  as  they 
get  their  blood  clean,  the  inflammation  goes  out 
of  the  kidneys ;  the  high  blood  pressure  is  reduced ; 
the  albumin  disappears  from  the  urine,  and  health 
is  restored,  and  we  do  this  just  by  getting  the  toxic 
poison  out  of  the  body  and  restoring  the  normal 
alkalinity. 

“Now  what  would  I  do  in  a  case  of  smallpox? 
Here  is  the  answer:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  got  a 
special  delivery  letter  from  a  Chiropractor  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  asking  what  he  should 
do,  because  he  had  been  quarantined  with  the 
small  pox.  I  called  them  on  the  telephone;  got 
the  wife,  and  told  her  what  to  do.  Here  is  the 
reply  under  date  of  June  23rd:”  *  *  * 

“  ‘Dear  Dr.  Clark:  I  have  been  going  to  drop 
you  a  line  the  past  several  days  and  tell  you  I 
got  through  the  smallpox  0.  K.  Many  thanks 
for  your  advice.  W^as  not  sick  at  all,  and  the 
third  day  after  following  your  instructions  my 
tongue  and  breath  cleared  up  and  I  felt  fine.  I 
used  plenty  of  Sanatological  oil  and  sure  knock¬ 
ed  the  poison  flying.  One  thing  I  did  that  I 
never  did  before  was  to  get  enough  green  onions, 
for  I  surely  had  my  fill  when  I  was  so  I  was 
situated  so  I  could  eat  all  of  them  I  wanted  and 
not  be  offensive  to  others.  Also  ate  plenty  of 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  most  of  them  in  the 
raw  state,  for  they  seemed  to  taste  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  cooked.  No  starches  or  proteins,  but 
all  fruits  and  vegetables.  My  skin  is  clearer 
now  than  before,  although  we  are  pretty  careful 
livers  anyway  and  take  care  of  ourselves  other¬ 
wise.  I  am  having  good  results  with  a  couple 
of  cases  of  toxic  goitre  by  complete  elimination 
and  right  living.  Beats  the  operation  and  the 
patients  are  so  much  better  afterwards.’ 


“So  you  see  from  this  chiropractor’s  letter  he 
got  through  smallpox  by  following  theisantological 
methods,  and  also,  you  got  that,  he  is  leuring  toxic 
goitre  by  using  santological  methods. !  *  *  *” 

“If  you  are  ill  come  down  to  the  health  house, 
2637  Prairie  Ave.  Some  of  us  will  sit  down  with 
you  and  tell  you  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
to  make  you  ill,  and  what  you  have  to  do  to  get 
well.  We  will  do  this  without  any  charge  what¬ 
ever.  We  will  show  you  how  to  cure  Bright’s 
disease,  diabetes,  asthma,  rheumatism,  digestinal 
troubles  and  so-called  gall  bladder  infection. 

“When  you  understand  the  cause  and  cure  of 
disease  you  can  go  on  with  the  treatment  or  not 
as  you  desire  without  any  obligation  whatever  for 
such  valuable  information. 

i 

“The  more  devitalized  food  you  eat 
The  sooner  you  are  sure  to  meet!  Saint  Pete. 

If  on  starches,  pastries  at  the  same  ideal  you  feed, 
The  sooner  wooden  kimono  you  will  need. 

“Goodnight!”  ! 

i 

The  testimony  (R.  331)  shows  that  on  one  program 
Station  WCFL  used  six  phonograph  records  without 
announcing  them  as  phonograph  records,  j  as  required 
by  orders  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  counsel  for  Station  WCFL,  in  his  brief  (p. 
13),  undertakes  very  frankly  to  explain  tlje  failure  of 
the  WCFL  announcer  to  comply  with  the  I  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission.  He  states : 

“As  to  the  failure  to  announce  the  jsponsor  for 
securities  offered  on  several  occasions,  and  the  fact 
that  phonograph  records  were  being  Used  on  sev¬ 
eral  other  occasions, — these  omissions  were  mere 
blunders  of  the  announcer.  He  had  been  specifi¬ 
cally  instructed  to  do  his  full  duty  in  this  respect 
(Abst.  158),  and  no  one  had  noticed  his  omissions 


until  the  matter  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing. 
As  to  the  advertisements  of  medical  appliances, 
remedies  and  theories,  they  are  no  different  than 
advertisements  offered  by  many  other  leading  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  and  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  Whether  or  not  such  advertising 
should  be  permitted  on  the  radio  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  In  any  case,  the  time  actually  occupied 
by  all  of  these  criticized  features  did  not  aggre¬ 
gate  more  than  twenty  minutes  a  day  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  When  WCFL  shall  be  granted  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities,  it  will  be  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  labor  and  farmer  unions,  and 
will  discard  advertising,  the  bone  of  radio,  as  a 
source  of  revenue.’ ’ 

Your  intervener  knows  of  no  newspaper  that  carries 
such  advertising  as  Dr.  Clark’s  lecture,  previously  set 
out  in  part  in  this  brief,  and,  regardless  of  the  matter 
of  opinion  and  the  failure  of  the  announcer  for  Sta¬ 
tion  WCFL  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  to  decide  this  case  on  its  merits  and  upon  the 
1  1 deeds  done  in  the  flesh”  rather  than  upon  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  promises  of  what  this  station 
would  do  in  the  future  if  it  got  this  assignment.  The 
fact  remains  that  for  a  long  time  it  had  a  much  better 
assignment  than  the  one  applied  for  in  this  case,  and 
the  record  fails  to  disclose  any  better  use  of  that  as¬ 
signment  than  was  made  of  the  subsequent  assignment 
when  time  of  this  station  was  limited.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  appeal  in  this  case  was  not 
from  the  assignment  given  Station  WCFL,  November 
11,  1928,  but  from  the  decision  of  the  Commission  on 
May  20,  1929,  and  in  the  statement  of  distinguished 
counsel  for  appellant,  in  his  brief  on  page  13,  he  says 
that: 
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I 

“In  any  case,  the  time  actually  occupied  by  all 
of  these  criticized  features  did  not  aggregate  more 
than  twenty  minutes  a  day  on  the  average. v  9 

In  reply  to  this  the  intervener  would  say  that  no¬ 
where  does  the  record  show  that  during  the  period  that 
Station  WCFL  had  full  time  on  the  airj  with  choice 
assignments  was  there  any  time  whatsoever  given  to 
labor,  and  in  the  programs  of  WCFL  analyzed  (R. 
148)  the  greatest  amount  of  time  given  to  labor  ran 
from  three  minutes  to  sixteen  minutes.  {Mr.  William 
Green,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
testified  (R.  248) :  j 

I 

“I  am  just  as  familiar  with  the  programs  of 
Radio  Broadcasting  Station  WCFL  at  Chicago  as 
with  the  other  programs  that  are  generally  broad¬ 
cast. 

“I  am  not  in  position  to  know  how  much  time 
they  devote  to  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  labor, 
such  as  have  been  very  clearly  outlined  by  Mr. 
Morrison.  That  is  to  say,  how  much  of  that  matter 
they  really  put  on  the  air.  Of  that  I  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge. 9  y 

\ 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Matthew  Woll|  (R.  51-83) 
shows  that  he  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  holds  important  positions  in 
other  prominent  labor  organizations.  Mr.  Woll  fur¬ 
ther  testified  (R.  51-83)  (R.  78)  that  he  resides  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  that  he  had  never  spoken  over  Station  WCFL. 
He  further  testified  (R.  77)  that  he  had  |  never  been 
refused  permission  to  speak  over  any  rhdio  station 
because  he  had  only  spoken  over  the  radio  twice.  The 
contention  of  the  appellant  is  that  labor  is  badly  in 
need  of  radio  service  and  that  it  has  important  mes¬ 
sages  for  the  laboring  public,  which  is  certainly  not 
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borne  out  by  Mr.  WolPs  testimony.  He  is  the  second 
ranking  officer  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
His  testimony  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  outstanding 
character  and  abilty,  and  yet  during  all  the  years  that 
radio  Station  WCFL  was  on  the  air  Mr.  Woll,  even 
though  he  resided  in  Chicago,  the  location  of  Radio 
Station  WCFL,  had  never  had  occasion  to  use  it  in 
behalf  of  labor  or  otherwise.  This  of  itself  shows  that 
apparently  Mr.  Woll  has  had  no  national  questions 
affecting  labor  that  he  cared  to  put  out  over  the  air, 
the  reason,  as  stated,  being  that  he  had  never  used 
this  station  and  had  never  been  refused  the  use  of  any 
other  radio  station.  Whatever  use  had  been  made  of 
Station  WCFL  in  behalf  of  labor  had  obviously  been 
of  entirely  local  character,  and,  according  to  testimony 
of  Mr.  Nockels,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  (R.  148),  the  station  had  not  been  used  much 
“outside  of  a  few  announcements  on  the  bulletin 
board.” 

A  reference  to  the  programs  of  Station  WCFL,  as 
set  out  on  pages  169  to  190  of  the  record,  makes  it 
wholly  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  them.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  speak  for  themselves  but  they  do  not  speak  much 
for  labor  or  even  the  general  public,  and  the  answer  to 
the  whole  demand  by  this  station  for  full  time  on  the 
air  in  behalf  of  labor  is  that  the  record  shows  that, 
when  they  had  full  time  on  the  air  with  two  of  the  best 
kilocycle  assignments  available  in  the  whole  radio  spec¬ 
trum,  they  did  not  use  any  time  for  labor,  and  that 
since  they  have  had  limited  time  they  had  not  used  in 
any  one  day  more  than  16  minutes,  most  of  which  was 
apparently  used  for  bulletin-board  announcements. 


STATION  WBBM. 


The  testimony  (R.  307)  shows  that  Station  WBBM 
is  an  entirely  independent  station,  not  connected  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  with  any  utility,  large  corporation, 
in  Chicago  or  any  other  place,  and  that  it:  represents 
a  capital  investment  (R.  37-38)  of  $150, 000;  that  Sta¬ 
tion  WBBM  began  broadcasting  in  November,  1923; 
and  that  during  the  period  when  the  law  broke  down 
and  any  radio  station  could  take  any  assignment  it 
chose,  it  stayed  on  the  frequency  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  at  all  times  ad¬ 
hered  strictly  to  the  terms  of  its  license  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  never  at  any  tpne  jumped 
its  power  or  frequency ;  and  that,  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (now  President 
of  the  United  States)  that  all  broadcasters  retain  their 
assignments,  Station  WBBM  adhered  to  j;his  request 
in  detail.  An  analysis  of  the  programs  put  on  the  air 
by  Station  WBBM,  as  shown  by  the  undontroverted 
testimony  of  Ralph  L.  Atlass,  one  of  th^  owners  of 
Station  WBBM  (R.  307-329,  inclusive),  shcjws  that  this 
station,  from  the  standpoint  of  public  service,  is  giving 
the  finest  radio  service  available  in  the  Uhited  States, 
and  shows  (R.  320)  that  this  station  spends  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000  per  year  as  an  operating  cost.  The 
testimony  further  shows  (R.  327)  that  in  a  national 
popularity  contest  WBBM  was  voted  the  sixth  most 
popular  station  in  the  United  States.  The  testimony 
(R.  320-321)  shows  that  the  firm  of  R.  L  Polk  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  who  compiled  the  city  directory,  made 
a  survey  to  determine  the  popularity  of  radio  stations 
in  Chicago.  A  list  of  people  was  made  up,  consisting  of 
professional  men,  laborers,  masons,  carpenters  and 
other  classifications,  and  cards  were  keyed  so  that  when 


the  answers  were  returned  the  classification  of  the 
sender,  as  to  his  business  or  profession,  could  be  iden¬ 
tified.  These  cards  had  nothing  whatsoever  on  them 
to  indicate  that  they  came  from  any  radio  station  or 
to  show  the  interest  of  any  radio  station.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  thirty-two  stations  operating 
in  and  around  Chicago.  The  five  most  popular  sta¬ 
tions  got  93  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  on  these  cards 
and  the  remaining  27  stations  received  only  7  per  cent. 
Station  WBBM  was  in  the  list  of  the  first  five  of  the 
most  popular  stations.  Station  WCFL  was  not  in  the 
list  of  the  first  five.  The  testimony  shows  (R.  316) 
that  the  Chicago  Musicians  Association,  in  issuing 
rules  regarding  stations  and  orchestras,  grouped  the 
Chicago  stations  into  classes.  They  put  Station  WB¬ 
BM  in  the  first  class  and  they  put  Station  WCFL  in 
the  second  class. 

Herman  Black,  Publisher,  Vice  President,  Evening 
American  Pub.  Co.,  states  (R.  311) : 

“That  the  facilities  of  Radio  Station  WBBM 
are  used  by  the  Chicago  Evening  American  for 
the  broadcasting  of  news  flashes,  market  informa¬ 
tion,  sporting  events,  election  returns,  weather  re¬ 
ports  and  various  educational  features  of  interest 
and  educational  value  to  the  public. 

“That  this  service  was  offered  to  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  by  Station  WBBM  without 
charge  and  is  being  so  used ;  that  said  information 
is  broadcast  throughout  the  day  by  said  Chicago 
Evening  American  over  said  Station  WBBM  with¬ 
out  advertising;  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American  that  said 
service  constitutes  a  service  of  real  public  value.” 


The  testimony  (R.  318-319)  shows  that  Station  WB¬ 
BM  furnished  equal  and  complete  facilities  for  both 


political  parties  during  the  last  Presidential  campaign. 
The  following  is  a  letter  received  by  Station  WBBM, 
from  the  Republican  National  Committee  (R.  319) : 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Atlass:  With  the  Campaign  at 
a  close,  I  feel  that  I  will  be  lacking  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  if  I  do  not  express  to  you  my  thinks  for  co¬ 
operation  that  you  have  extended  me  in  connection 
with  our  broadcasting  activities.  As  ybu  know,  we 
used  your  station  as  the  official  station  of  the 
Western  Division,  and  maintained  a  microphone 
connection  in  Mr.  G-ood’s  office.  On  i  other  occa¬ 
sions  we  arranged  through  you  at  least  one  chain 
hook  up  and  several  lengthy  broadcasts.  We  were 
given  by  yourself  and  your  staff  the  fullest  mea¬ 
sure  of  cooperation,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy. 

“I  am 

j 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“B.  K.  Pratt, 

“Assistant  Director,  Broadcasting  &  Publicity/’ 

j 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  organizations  in  Chicago,  as  headed  by  the  Smith 
Independent  Organizations  Committee  (R^  319-320) : 

i 

“Dear  Mr.  Atlas:  I  feel  that  it  wbuld  not  be 
fitting  to  close  up  our  work  in  this  campaign  with¬ 
out  writing  you  a  letter  to  express  our  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  efficiency  and  the  couftesy  which 
you  have  shown  in  all  our  dealings  with  you  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  radio  programs  over  your  station 
and  the  network  in  the  middle  western;  states : 

“I  cannot  recall  that  we  ever  asked  you  for  a- 
service  which  it  was  humanly  possible  If  or  you  to 
arrange  for  us  that  was  not  handled  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  All  of  your  associates  at  the 
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studio  were  most  courteous  and  helpful  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  through  your 
station  and  those  associated  with  you  in  the  farm 
network  we  were  able  to  get  our  message  very 
widely  carried  over  the  air  through  our  territory. 

“With  many  thanks,  I  am 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“CHESTER  C.  DAVIS. ’ ’ 

The  affidavit  (R.  321-322)  of  L.  S.  Baker,  Managing 
Director,  The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
shows  that  Station  WBBM  is  an  active  member  of  that 
association,  in  good  standing,  and  operates  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  code  of  ethics  maintained  by  that  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Wherefore  your  intervener  most  respectfully  sub¬ 
mits  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  justification,  as 
shown  by  the  record,  for  disturbing  or  setting  aside 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  in  this 
case.  The  appellant  does  not  allege  any  irregularity 
or  illegality  in  the  proceeding ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  record  shows  this  proceeding  to  be  entirely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  and  said  Commission  gave  the  ap¬ 
pellant  and  all  other  parties  to  this  case  full  and  com¬ 
plete  opportunity  to  present  any  relevant  and  compe¬ 
tent  testimony.  The  errors  cited  on  pages  5  and  6  of 
appellant’s  brief  are  not  sustained  by  the  law  or  facts. 
Error  No.  2,  cited  on  page  5  of  appellant’s  brief,  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  that 
applicant  designate  a  particular  frequency  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  is  a  very  good  sample  of  weakness  of  the  other 
assigned  errors.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  did  not  require  an  applicant  to  pick 
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a  particular  frequency  but  simply  permitted  it  to  state 
that  it  wanted  some  good  frequency  with  full 
time,  it  would  require  the  Federal  Raclio  Commis¬ 
sion  to  bring  before  it  every  radio  station  }n  the  United 
States  having  a  desirable  frequency,  andj  if  such  sta¬ 
tions  had  to  appear  and  put  up  a  defense,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  hearing  room  as  large  as  the  Washington  Audi¬ 
torium  and  probably  take  six  months  to  conduct  a 
single  hearing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Littlepage  and  Uittlepage, 
Attorneys  for  Intervener, 
Atlass  Company ,  Incorporated, 
Owner  of  Radio  Station  WBBM. 
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In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 

of  Columbia 

j 

No.  4972  i 

! 

Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  appellant 

v. 

■ 

Federal  Radio  Commission  j 

I 

i 

' 

brief  for  federal  radio  COJOUSSIOH 

STATEMENT 

i 

Station  WCFL  was  constructed  by  |  appellant 

i 

early  in  1926  (R.  45),  despite  the  congested  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  broadcast  band  and  in  disregard  of  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  no 

new  broadcasting  stations  be  constructed.  There- 

| 

after,  on  July  8,  1926,  the  Attorney  General  ren¬ 
dered  an  opinion  holding  that  it  was  mandatory 
upon  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  issue  a  broad-  , 
casting  station  license  to  any  and  all  Who  made 
application  therefor.  (35  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  126.) 

i 

During  the  period  following,  popularly  known  as 
the  “ breakdown  of  the  law,”  and  on  July  13,  1926, 
appellant  received  its  first  license  to  operate  a 
broadcasting  station  under  the  call  letters  WCFL, 
on  491.5  meters  (610  kilocycles).  Three  |suecessive 

(i) 
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renewal  licenses  were  granted  to  appellant  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  last  of  these  expir¬ 
ing  April  4, 1927. 

The  Radio  Act  of  1927  creating  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  became  law  on  February  23, 
1927.  (44  Stat.  1162.)  The  Commission  from  time 
to  time,  by  General  Orders,  extended  the  last- 
mentioned  license  of  appellant,  the  last  extension 
expiring  November  11, 1928. 

On  March  28,  1928,  the  Act  continuing  for  one 
year  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  under  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  approved.  (45  Stat.  373.) 

Section  5  of  this  Act  amended  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927  by  requiring  an  equality  of  broadcasting  facil¬ 
ities  among  the  zones  established  by  Section  2  of 
the  Radio  Act  and  a  fair  and  equitable  allocation 
thereof  to  each  State  within  each  zone,  according  to 
population. 

For  the  purposes  of  complying  with  the  Amend¬ 
atory  Act  in  giving  a  degree  of  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  broadcast  spectrum  and  of  reducing 
interference  the  Commission,  on  August  30,  1928, 
issued  General  Order  No.  40  (R.  567),  and  on 
September  8,  1928,  announced  a  proposed  realloca¬ 
tion  of  practically  all  broadcasting  stations.  Li¬ 
censes  under  this  reallocation  were  issued  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1928,  effective  November  11,  1928,  that  of 
appellant  providing  that  it  should  operate  on  a 
frequency  of  970  kilocycles,  with  a  power  of  1,500 


watts,  limited  time  (i.  e.,  until  sunset  on  the  Pacific 
Coast).  *  | 

On  October  30,  1928,  appellant  applied  for  a 
modification  of  the  assignment,  requesting  the  use 
of  the  770  kilocycle  channel,  power  of  25,000  watts, 
and  25,000  watts  additional  experimentally,  with 
unlimited  hours  of  operation.  (R.  4^-14.) 

This  application  was  heard  by  the  Commission 
on  April  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  1929,  stations  WBBM 
and  KPAB  (the  stations  then  operating  on  the 
frequency  requested)  appearing  as  respondents. 
(R.  24  et  seq.)  The  Commission  denied  the  ap¬ 
plication  on  May  20,  1929.  This  appeal  is  from 
that  order. 

SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENT 

j 

We  submit: 

1.  The  Commission  has  properly  classified  radio 

stations.  | 

2.  The  Commission’s  General  Order  No.  40  and 

i 

the  reallocation  of  November  11, 1928,  serve  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 

3.  The  Commission’s  requirement  that  appellant 
designate  a  single  frequency  in  its  application  was 
valid,  necessary,  and  proper. 

4.  The  granting  of  appellant’s  application  would 

necessarily  result  in  the  closing  of  KFAB,  and  in 
an  inequitable  allocation  of  transmitting  facilities, 
in  violation  of  law,  preferential  to  Illinois  and 
prejudicial  to  Nebraska.  j 

5.  Where  two  stations  apply  for  license  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  same  frequency,  the  best  evidence  upon 


which  the  Commission’s  decision  can  be  based  is  the 
record  of  past  performances  of  the  respective  sta¬ 
tions  involved. 

6.  A  broadcasting  station  license  should  not  be 
granted  to  a  station  catering  to  a  particular  group 
rather  than  the  general  public. 

7.  The  Commission’s  decision  is  sustained  by  the 
evidence. 

8.  Conclusion. 

ARGUMENT 

I 


The  Commission  has  properly  classified  radio  stations 

Appellant  cites  Section  4  of  the  Radio  Act 
(Brief,  p.  21)  and  contends  that  the  Commission 
has  not  classified  radio  stations  as  required  by  that 
section. 

We  do  not  agree  with  appellant  that  the  section 
of  the  law  cited  refers  to  a  classification  of  “  broad¬ 
casting”  stations.  Radio  stations  have  been  classi¬ 
fied.  Broadcasting  stations  comprise  a  very  small 
percentage  of  radio  stations  and  utilize  frequencies 
extending  from  550  to  1,500  kilocycles.  Below  and 
above  this  band  are  fixed  point-to-point,  aviation, 
maritime  mobile,  government,  agricultural,  coastal, 
portable,  special  mobile,  temporary  mobile,  emer¬ 
gency  police,  experimental  visual  broadcasting, 
amateur  stations,  and  others. 

If  the  contention  of  appellant  that  Section  4  of 
the  Act  contemplates  a  classification  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations,  then  we  submit  that  the  Commission 
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has  so  classified  broadcasting  stations.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  General  Order  No.  40  (R.  567)  sets  forth 
a  comprehensive  distribution  of  frequencies  to  sta¬ 
tions  of  a  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  range. 

Any  contention  that  the  law  contemplates  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  broadcasting  stations  according  to  pro- 

i 

grams  is  expressly  nullified  by  the  law  itself.  Such 

attempted  classification  of  stations  according  to* 

! 

programs  would  necessarily  be  an  exercise  of  the 
power  of  censorship  over  programs.  Section  29  of 
the  Radio  Act  of  1927  provides : 

j 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  understood  or 
construed  to  give  the  licensing  authority  the  - 
power  of  censorship  over  the  radio:  communi¬ 
cations  or  signals  transmitted  by  any  radio 
station,  and  no  regulation  or  condition  shall 
be  promulgated  or  fixed  by  the  licensing 
authority  which  shall  interfere  with  the  right 
of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio;  communi¬ 
cations. 

n  | 

i 

The  commission’s  General  Order  No.  40  and  the  reallocation, 
of  November  11,  1928,  serve  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity 

j 

Appellant  contends  that  in  its  general  realloca¬ 
tion  of  radio  broadcasting  facilities  as  of  November 
11, 1928,  pursuant  to  its  General  Order  No.  40,  the 
Commission  disregarded  the  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience,  and  necessity. 

To  consider  this  contention,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  manner  in  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Amendatory  Act  were  effectuated!  The  Act 
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was  approved  March  28, 1928.  By  it  (Sec.  5)  Con¬ 
gress  directed  that  the  equality  required  should  be 
carried  into  effect  whenever  necessary  or  proper — 

By  granting  or  refusing  licenses  or  renew¬ 
als  of  licenses,  by  changing  periods  of  time 
for  operation,  and  by  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  station  power  when  applications  are 
made  for  licenses  or  renewals  of  licenses. 

Obviously  the  words  “necessary  or  proper”  refer 
to  necessity  or  propriety  in  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act,  which  necessity  existed  wherever 
inequality  existed. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  provided  that  licenses  for 
broadcasting  stations  should  be  issued  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  three  months. 

It  therefore  appeared  that  the  ends  sought  by 
the  Act  were  to  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  ends  might  have  been  attained  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  stations  in  the  zones  having  less 
than  an  equality  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
broadcast  band  was  already  very  much  over¬ 
crowded.  The  physical  factors  therefore  required 
some  curtailment  in  the  zones  having  more  than 
an  equality.  The  severity  of  this  curtailment  was 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  granting  of  some  ap¬ 
plications  in  the  underallocated  zones,  but  the 
Commission,  of  course,  could  grant  only  such  ap¬ 
plications  as  were  in  the  public  interest,  conven¬ 
ience,  and  necessity. 

The  plans  for  the  reallocation  were  most  care¬ 
fully  laid  and  much  advice  was  taken  from  bodies 
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such  as  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Radio  Trades  Association,  the  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  etc.  (Ann.  Report  of  the 
Commission  1928,  p.  13-14).  Portable  stations 
were  eliminated.  {Carr ell  v.  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  36  Fed.  (2d)  117.)  Stations  which  no 
longer  met  the  statutory  standard  were  refused  re¬ 
newals.  (General  Order  No.  32,  Technical  Radio 
Laboratory  v.  Federal  Radio  Commission,  36  Fed. 
(2d)  111.)  A  comprehensive  plan  of  distribution 
of  frequencies  to  stations,  respectively  Of  a  rural, 
suburban,  and  urban  range  was  developed  which 
would  give  equality  of  transmission  andj  reception. 
(General  Order  No.  40,  R.  567.)  | 

On  September  8,  1928,  the  new  allocation  was 
announced,  to  become  effective  November  11,  1928. 

i 

Public  hearings  on  the  principles  of  the  realloca¬ 
tion  had  been  held.  (Ann.  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  1928,  pp.  11  ff.)  There  was  no  necessity  for 
individual  hearings  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  affected  as  these  were  satisfied  with  their  new 
assignments.  The  reallocation  was  therefore  an¬ 
nounced  in  order  that  stations  to  which!  it  was  not 
acceptable  might  request  hearings.  Appellant  was 
of  this  group.  | 

III 

■ 

The  commission’s  requirement  that  appellant  designate  a  single 
frequency  in  its  application  was  valid,  necessary,  and  proper 

Appellant  argues  that  in  requiring  it  tb  designate 
a  single  frequency  in  its  application  fojr  modifica- 
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tion  of  license,  the  Commission  erroneously  re¬ 
quired  it  to  enter  into  the  equivalent  of  a  lawsuit 
with  stations  WBBM  and  KFAB,  and  unduly  lim¬ 
ited  the  scope  of  the  hearing.  This  position  is 
untenable. 

Appellant’s  station  is  located  in  Illinois  (R.  5) 
in  the  Fourth  Zone  (Radio  Act  of  1927,  Sec.  2). 
It  seeks  a  clear  or  national  channel.  (R.  5.)  For 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Amendatory  Act,  eight  clear  channels  were  set 
aside  for  use  by  stations  in  the  Fourth  Zone.  (R. 
567.)  Each  of  those  channels  was  assigned  to  a  sta¬ 
tion  or  stations  in  the  Fourth  Zone.  (R.  393-442.) 
In  order  that  the  Commission  might  make  an  af¬ 
firmative  finding  that  public  interest,  convenience, 
or  necessity  would  be  served  (Radio  Act  of  1927, 
Sec.  11)  by  granting  appellant’s  application,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  find  that  public 
interest,  convenience,  or  necessity  would  be  served 
by  changing  the  assignment  of  a  station  or  stations 
operating  on  a  clear  channel  in  the  appellant’s  zone. 
This  could  not  be  done  except  by  comparison  of 
the  service  to  be  rendered  by  appellant’s  station 
with  the  service  rendered  by  an  existing  station. 
In  other  words,  the  application  of  appellant  was 
necessarily  an  attack  upon  a  station  or  stations  then 
in  operation.  Appellant  was  merely  required  to 
reveal  against  which  station  or  stations  it  was  mak¬ 
ing  its  attack.  The  interrelationship  of  radio 
transmission  facilities  and  the  competition  among 
stations  for  facilities  is  inevitable  and  is  not  created 
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by  the  Commission.  The  existence  of  aj  standard 
such  as  public  interest,  convenience,  or  necessity 
implies  that  another  may  sometimes  be  better  able 
to  fulfill  that  standard,  and  the  risk  of  being  sup¬ 
planted  in  whole  or  in  part  must  be  assumed  by  ' 
anyone  seeking  to  enter  the  field  and  to  comply  with 
the  standard. 

Appellant  was  not  prejudiced  by  the  appearance 
of  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB  as  respondents  at 

i 

the  hearing  before  the  Commission. 

V oliva  v.  Federal  Radio  Commission 
(Case  No.  4901,  this  Court,  opinion  of 
January  6, 1930,  not  yet  reported). 

City  of  New  York  v.  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission,  36  F.  (2d)  115. 

In  V oliva  v.  Federal  Radio  Commission,  supra, 
the  appellant  (Station  WCBD)  applied!  for  modi¬ 
fication  of  his  license  to  give  him  the  use  of  the 
frequency  assigned  to  him  prior  to  the  reallocation 
of  November  11,  1928.  Under  the  reallocation 
plan,  Stations  WENR  and  WLS  were  dividing 
time  upon  the  frequency  requested.  Both  of  these 
stations  were  represented  at  the  hearing; before  the 
Commission,  each  opposing  WCBD’s  application. 
On  appeal  to  this  court  WCBD  asserted  that  it 
was  engaged  in  no  controversy  with  any  Station  and 
contended  that  the  Commission  had  improperly 
made  it  a  party  to  a  controversy  with  Stations 
WENR  and  WLS.  This  court,  by  inference,  over¬ 
ruled  WCBD’s  contention  by  holding  that  its  ap¬ 
plication  had  been  rightly  denied. 
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In  City  of  New  York  v.  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion,  supra >  the  facts  were:  The  appellant  (Sta¬ 
tion  WNYC)  had,  prior  to  the  reallocation, 
operated  without  limitation  of  hours.  Under  the 
reallocation  plan  WNYC  was  required  to  share 
operating  time  with  WMCA.  Its  application  for 
modification  of  license  to  enable  full-time  opera¬ 
tion  was  heard  by  the  Commission,  with  Station 
WMCA  appearing  as  a  respondent  to  oppose  the 
application.  On  appeal  to  this  court  from  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Commission  denying  the  application, 
WNYC  contended  that  the  Commission  erred  in 
permitting  WMCA  to  appear  as  a  respondent  and 
in  permitting  counsel  for  WMCA  to  cross-examine 
applicants7  witnesses.  This  court  sustained  the 
Commission’s  decision,  saying: 

We  find  furthermore  that  the  procedure 
pursued  by  the  Commission  in  hearing  ap¬ 
pellant’s  application  was  fully  authorized 
by  the  statute  *  *  *. 

IV 

The  granting  of  appellant’s  application  would  necessarily  result  in 
the  closing  of  KFAB,  and  in  an  inequitable  allocation  of  trans¬ 
mitting  facilities,  in  violation  of  law,  preferential  to  Illinois  and 
prejudicial  to  Nebraska 

Clearly  the  Fourth  Zone  has  received  its  equal 
share  of  elear-channel  station  assignments.  It  has 
eight  such  assignments  (R.  567),  and  each  assign¬ 
ment  is  now  occupied  by  operating  stations  (R.  393- 
442).  If  KFAB  is  removed  from  its  present  fre- 


quency,  there  is  no  other  clear-channel  assignment- 
available  for  it. 

The  Amendatory  Act  of  1928  requires  that  the 
transmitter  facilities  set  aside  for  each  zone  shall  be 
equitably  distributed  between  the  states!  within  the 
zone  according  to  population.  (Sec.  5.)  j  To  follow 
an  exact  mathematical  basis  of  distribution  of  fre¬ 
quencies  for  use  by  clear-channel  stations  in  the 
Fourth  Zone,  based  on  population,  the  eight  cleared 
channels  allocated  to  that  zone  should  ibe  distrib¬ 
uted,  as  between  Nebraska  and  Illinois,  as  follows: 


Nebraska _ j _ 0. 42 

Illinois _ | _ 2.21 

(R.  18.) 


From  the  list  of  licensed  stations  (R  398-442),  it 
is  found  that  the  actual  assignments  of  clear- 
channel  stations  in  Nebraska  and  Illinois  are: 

Nebraska _ l _ 0.43 

Illinois _ i _ 4.60 

(R.  18.)  | 

It  is  apparent  that  Nebraska  has  only  the  frac¬ 
tional  clear-channel  assignment  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled,  while  Illinois  has  more  than  twice  its  share 
of  such  assignments.  The  zone  itself  has  eight  and 
one-half  clear-channel  assignments,  whereas  no 
other  zone  has  more  than  eight.  (R.  393-442.)  It 

l 

requires  no  argument  to  substantiate  the  fact  that 
the  granting  of  appellant’s  application,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  removal  of  station  KFAB  from  its  present 

! 

assignment,  would  result  in  an  inequitable  alloca¬ 
tion  of  transmitting  facilities,  preferential  to  Illi- 


nois  and  prejudicial  to  Nebraska,  taking  the  entire 
fractional  clear-channel  assignment  from  Nebraska 
only  to  further  increase  the  present  overquota  of 
Illinois. 

V 

Where  two  stations  apply  for  license  to  operate  on  the  same  fre¬ 
quency,  the  best  evidence  upon  which  the  commission’s  decision 
can  be  based  is  the  record  of  past  performances  by  the  respective 
stations  involved 

The  law  fixes  the  standard  of  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience,  and  necessitv  to  be  met  and  maintained 
by  all  broadcasting  stations.  Appellant  requested 
modification  of  its  then  existing  license  to  authorize 
it  to  change  frequency,  increase  power  and  hours 
of  operation.  The  assignment  requested  was  in 
use  by  Stations  WBBM  and  KFAB,  sharing  time. 
The  question  thus  presented  was  whether  the  pres¬ 
ent  or  the  requested  assignment  would  better  serve 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  past  service  or  performances  of  ap¬ 
pellant  must  be  compared  with  the  past  service  or 
performances  of  WBBM  and  KFAB,  taking  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  assignment  held  by 
each.  An  equitable  decision  can  not  be  based  on 
mere  promises  of  improvement  of  service  in  future . 

In  this  proposition  the  Commission  is  clearly 
supported  by  this  court’s  decision  in  Technical 
Radio  Laboratory  v.  Federal  Radio  Commission , 
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A  broadcasting  license  should  not  be  granted  to  a  station  catering 
to  a  particular  group,  rather  than  the  general  public 

The  whole  basis  of  appellant’s  application  is  ex¬ 
pressed  as  its  desire  to  get  Labor’s  message  before 
the  public.  Whether  or  not  the  station  will  be  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  public  is  a  question  which  appellant 
considers  immaterial.  It  contends  that  the  fact 
that  a  station  is  extremely  popular  is  not  indicative 
that  it  is  serving  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity.  But  appellant  overlooks  the  positive 
declaration  of  the  Amendatory  Act  of  1928!  that  the 
interest  of  the  listening  public  is  paramount.  It  is 
not  proposed  that  the  station  shall  serve  the  general 
public,  but  that  it  shall  serve  labor.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  formally  refused  to  designate 
appellant’s  station  as  its  official  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion .  (R.  50.)  | 

Appellant  argues  that  because  of  its  number  of 

members  it  should  have  a  station  to  serve  labor.  If 

•  ! 

its  argument  is  sound,  that  it  must  be  granted  a 
license  on  the  one  basis  of  serving  labor,  then  other 

i 

group  interests  are  entitled  to  station  licenses  on  the 
same  ground.  The  American  Bar  Association  may 
want  a  station  to  serve  lawyers,  and,  undoubtedly, 
the  legal  fraternity  would  be  well  served  by  such  a 
station.  There  are  numerous  fraternal  groups, 
each  of  which  might  demand  a  broadcasting  license 
on  the  strength  of  membership  alone.  There  are 
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nearly  five  million  Masons  alone  in  the  United 
States.  Following  the  proposition  advanced  by 
appellant,  the  Catholic  Church  could  certainly  de¬ 
mand  and  receive  a  broadcasting  station  license,  as 
could  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  others. 

To  hold  the  contention  of  appellant  sound  is  to 
remove  all  discretion  in  the  granting  of  licenses. 
There  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  broadcasting 
channels  to  give  each  group  a  clear  channel  station 
license. 

Appellant  lays  great  stress  upon  its  desire  to 
serve  labor,  but  it  intends  to  “have  an  hour  of 
labor”  (R.  199,  211),  and  it  does  “not  want  to  be 
putting  on  too  much  labor”-  (R.  211).  Under  its 
present  license  appellant  may  operate  until  sunset 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  is  two  hours  after  sun¬ 
set  in  Chicago. 

That  existing  stations  can  and  will  accept  labor’s 
programs  is  clearly  shown  by  the  record.  (R.  50, 
52,  78,  79,  85.) 

VII 

The  commission’s  decision  is  sustained  by  the  evidence 

Appellant  is  required  to  cease  operating  at  sun¬ 
set  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  permits  it  to  operate 
until  10  p.  m.  in  Chicago  in  the  summer.  (R.  128, 
135.)  The  hours  7  to  10  p.  m.  are  the  best  hours 
for  labor’s  purposes.  (R.  128.) 

On  November  5, 1928,  appellant  was  operating  on 
“a  good  wave  length.”  “One  of  the  best.”  (R. 
149.)  The  programs  for  that  day  included  nothing 
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for  labor.  (R.  149.)  Appellant’s  witness,  Nockels, 
manager  of  its  broadcasting  station,  knew  nothing 
of  the  time  devoted  to  labor  prior  to  the  reallocation 
of  November  11, 1928.  He  did  not  submit  programs 
or  log  book  which  would  give  that  information.  (R. 
149. )  In  fact,  only  one  program  of  the  station  prior 
to  November  11,  1928,  is  in  evidence.  That  pro¬ 
gram  is  from  6  p.  m.  until  10.30  p.  m.,  July  11, 
1928.  No  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  labor  with  the 

possible  exception  of  10  minutes  at  7.15  p.  in.,  “the 

! 

announcer  read  the  Bulletin  Board.  ’ ’  (R.  458.)  A 
Dr.  Clark  spoke  at  7  p.  m.  on  that  date,  advertising 
his  development  referred  to  as  “Santology,  the 
Science  of  Health. 99  (R.  459.) 

Programs  of  appellant  covering  certain  periods 
of  1929  appear  in  the  record.  (R.  169-188, 476-545.) 
They  show  medical  talks  of  questionable  nature. 
(R.  283-301.)  Investment  talks  have  been  broad¬ 
cast  without  complying  with  the  requirement  of 
the  Radio  Act  (Sec.  19)  that  the  name  of  tlie  spon¬ 
sor  be  announced.  (R.  158. )  The  witness,  manager 
of  appellant’s  station,  was  not  familiar  with  Sec. 

I 

19.  (R.  154, 156-8.)  Phonograph  records  were  not 
announced  as  required  by  Commission  regulations. 
(R.  156.)  No  time  was  given  to  labor  after  5.40 
p.  m.  (R.  210-211.)  An  attempted  boycott  has 
been  part  of  appellant’s  program.  (R.  565.) 

Appellant  seeks  to  justify  its  failure  to  better 
serve  public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  on 
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the  ground  that  its  assignment  was  limited  and 
unsatisfactory. 

In  Technical  Radio  Laboratory  v.  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  supra,  the  appellant  made  the  same 
contention,  but  this  court  sustained  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  decision  denying  appellant’s  application. 

A  license  to  operate  a  broadcasting  station  is  a 
franchise  given  by  the  people.  The  licensee  is 
under  an  obligation  to  serve  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience,  and  necessity,  considering  the  assignment 
given  him.  This,  appellant  has  not  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  justify  the  granting  of  its  application  for 
modification  of  its  station  license. 

VIII 

*  CONCLUSION 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  should  be  af¬ 
firmed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thad  H.  Brown, 

General  Counsel . 

Paul  D.  P.  Spearman, 
Assistant  General  Counsel . 

Ralph  L.  Walker, 

Assistant  Counsel . 
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